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NOTE  RESPECTING  ERRATA. 


Although  several  errata  occur  in  the  body  of  the  work  it  has  not 
been  deemed  necessary  to  affix  a  table  of  them,  as  they  are,  in  almost 
every  case  immaterial  as  regards  the  sense  of  the  sentence  in  which 
they  occur.  In  the  sections  on  Japan  the  word  "Tycoon  "  has  acci- 
dentally been  used  in  some  places  for  "  Shogoon "  the  more  proper 
term.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  difficulties  at- 
tendant on  publication  in  the  far  E^t  will  be  most  ready  to  excuse 
tjrpographical  blunders. 

Although  various  changes  have  occured  at  Hongkong  whUst  this 
work  has  been  passing  through  the  press  there  is  but  one  which  de- 
mands special  notice,  viz :  the  decrease  of  the  native  population.  We 
therefore  subjoin  the  following  table  which  will  shew  the  relative 
difference  of  the  census  taken  in  December  1865  and  that  taken  at 
the  same  time  in  1866. 


DescriptioH  of  Residents. 


1865. 


1866. 


Increase 
in  1866. 


Decrease 
in  1866. 


EuTopeanB 

Aliens,  mixed  blood,  seamen,  <kc. 

Chinese  in  European  employ 

Chinese  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 

artizans 

Chinese  in  family  houses 

Chinese  brothel  keepers 

Chinese  Fortune  tellers 

Chinese  Priests 

Chinese  Theatre  keepers 

Chinese  on  shore  not  included  under 

any  of  above  heads 

Boat  population,  general  Vagrants 

and  prisoners 


2,034 
1,795 
6,836 

3,633 

1,312 

81 

5 

21 

3 

80,219 

26,885 

2,780 


2,113 
1,431 
6,658 

3,938 

1,586 

134 

4 

27 

3 

69,532 

26,954 

2,718 


79 


405 

274 

53 

*   6 


69 


Totals 125,504    115,098 


886 


Total  decrease  in  1866.. 


364 
178 


10,687 
62 


11,292 
886 


10,406 
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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  the  following  pages,  the  writers  have  had 
but  one  object  in  view — that  of  producing  a  book  of  general  use  for 
intending  visitors  to,  and  residents  in,  the  two  countries  of  which 
it  treats.  ^  As  the  first  attempt  to  embody  in  a  comprehensive  and 
accessible  form  the  various  important  particulars  scattered  over  the 
manj  works  upon  China  and  Japan  hitherto  published,  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  will  doubtless  be  accorded  by  the  public. 
To  have  entered  fully  into  the  historical  details  respecting  each  port 
which  would  be  necesssary  to  form  a  work  of  sufficient  completeness 
to  satisfy  a  student  of  Eastern  policy  in  these  countries,  would  be 
obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  a  single  volume,  nor  has  such  been 
its  object  While  not  pretending  to  these  claims,  there  is,  it  may 
be  hoped,  much  which  will  be  found  new  and  unknown  to  the  general 
mass  of  readers.  Of  the  Maps  also  many  are  entirely  original,  and, 
even  if  regarded  only  as  the  pioneers  of  more  complete  plans,  will 
possess  at  least  some  value. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  work  a  few  words  must  be  said,  to  explain 
certain  typographical  and  other  errors,  which  have  not  however  been 
deemed  of  sufficient  Importance  to  require  a  table  of  errata.  The  type 
has  been  set  in  great  part  by  Chinese  compositors,  while  the  maps 
have  all  been  engraved  by  natives.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  editing  the  work  have  consequently  been  much  greater  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  European  workmen  been  employed,  and  for 
imperfections  in  this  respect  allowance  must  be  solicited. 

The  tables  of  the  various  Steam  Companies  in  the  Appendix  have 
been  compiled  from  the  latest  available  sources.  In  two  cases — those 
of  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line  and  Alfred  Holt*s  Line  of 
Steamers, — they  are  incomplete,  from  the  fact  of  no  handbooks  having 
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VIII  PREFACE. 

as  yet  been  issued  by  their  directors.  The  information  given,  however, 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  general  purposes,  and  it  is  hoped  to  supply 
omissions  in  a  future  edition. 

The  list  of  Works,  &c.,  published  on  and  in  China  and  Japan 
is,  it  is  believed,  the  first  catalogue  of  the  kind  ever  presentefi  to  the' 
public.  It  numbers  over  four  hundred  and  forty  titles,  and  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  more  complete  list  and  as  affording  useful  hints  to 
persons  desirous  of  selecting  works  for  information,  will  be  found  of 
much  use. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  have  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the 
help  of  many  friends  and  correspondents  in  the  compilation  of  the 
work.  Several  who  have  already  published  works  upon  China  have 
freely  given  permission  for  any  use  being  made  of  their  labours  which 
might  seem  desirable,  while  others  have  aided  in  various  ways.  To 
particularize,  however,  would  be  to  name  a  large  proportion  of  those 
whose  acquaintanceship  they  enjoy  throughout  China,  and  their  nu- 
merous friends  must  receive  this  general  acknowledgment  of  the  aid 
they  have  afforded. 

Hongkong,  dUt  Marchj  1867. 
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HONGKONG. 


GENERAL  6E0GRAPHICAI  DESCRIPTION,  &c. 

Name.  Situation,  Size,  &c. — ^The  Island  of  HoNGKONa  or  "  Fragrant 
Stream''  i^  J^,  pronounced  Hiang-Kiang  in  the  Mandarin  Language, 
derives  its  name  from  that  of  one  of  the  small  streams  on  the  South 
side  of  the  island,  which,  from  being  the  first  spot  known  to  Europeans, 
gave  its  title  to  the  whole  colony.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River,  between  Lat.  22°  9'  and  22.  21  N.,*  and  in  Long.  114° 
08'  E.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  island  formerly  consti- 
tuted an  insignificant  portion  of  the  Chinese  District  of  Sin-ngan  or 
Sun-on  J  and  is  opposite  to  the  tract  of  country  forming  the  sub-district  of 
^  ||g  Kiu-Lung  or  Kow-Loong  on  the  main-land,  the-  extreme  south- 
em  point  of  which  is  called  by  the  native  Chinese  d^  vj?  pS|  Tsim- 
shd'tsui.  The  sailing  distance  round  Hongkong  was  estimated  in  1843, 
(Sir  E.  Belcher's  survey)  at  2(185  miles,  though  a  walk  round  it,  fol- 
lowing the  irregular  indentations  of  the  coast,  gives  a  distance  of  some 
few  miles  more.  Its  extreme  length  is  nearly  nine,  and  its  greatesTX/ 
breadth  a  little  more  than  four  miles.  ^ 

Its  formation  is  volcanic,  a  rugged  mountainous  ridge  running  from 
E.  to  W.  with  six  peaks  of  from  1,016  to  nearly  1,900  feet  in  height 
above  the  sea.     In  Sir  E.  Belcher's  chart  the  peaks  are  named  as 

•  Note. — The  actual  lat.  and  long,  of  a  hillcck  near  the  centre  of  the  land  wan  fixed 
by  Sir  E.  Belcher  as  22.26.30.  N.  Ut.,  and  1 14.08.30.  E.  Long. 
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2  HONGKONG. 

Early  history. 

follows  ;  "Victoria  Peak"  1,825  feet ;  "  High  West  Peak"  1,774  feet  ; 
"Mount  Gougb"  1,675;  "Mount  Kellet"  1,131;  "Mount  Parker" 
1161  ;  "Pottinger  Peak"  1,016  feet. 

Eablt  Histort. — Hongkong  so  far  back  as  the  Ming  dynasty  was 
owned  by  a  respectable  family  of  the  name  of  Tang.  When  Kanghi  or- 
dered the  Coast  to  be  cleared  of  its  inhabitants,  the  possession  of  Hong- 
kong was  abandoned.  But  when  the  Emperor  revoked  his  decree,  the 
occupation  of  it  was  again  resumed  and  title  deeds  granted,  authentica- 
ted records  of  which  remain  to  this  day  in  the  offices  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  Sin-ngan  and  Tun gk wan.  The  land  tax  for  two  centuries  and 
upwards  had  been  regularly  paid  by  this  family,  its  members  being 
considered  by  the  Government  as  its  true  and  lawful  landlords. 

During  the  early  days  of  trade  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Canton,  Hongkong  was  known  as  affording  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious anchorage  for  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river,  and 
ships  of  war  frequently  made  this  a  stopping-place  during  the  early 
portion  of  the  present  century.  The  year  1837,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  time  that  the  whole  season's  shipping  restored  thither.  Opium 
clippers  having  occasionally  put  in  there  for  some  years  previously.  In 
1889,  when  the  Chinese  were  fulminating  edicts  against  us,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  celebrated  wholesale  destruction  of  Opium  at  Canton 
under  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Lin,  the  whole  of  th*e  ships  engaged 
in  the  China  trade  were  gathered  at  Hongkong. 

At  this  timiB  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Victoria  was  a  mere 
rugged  slope  of  rock,  shelving  in  most  places  precipitously  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  with  a  narrow  path-way  winding  along  the  cliff  to  which 
the  fanciful  name  of  Klln-Tai-Lu  |^  '^  j?S  or  "  Petticoat-string 
Path"  was  given  by  the  fishermen  and  villagers  who  then  constituted 
the  sole  population  of  the  island.  This  name  is  still  constantly  applied 
to  the  city  of  Victoria  by  the  Chinese.  The  island  had  been  inhabited 
for  several  hundred  years  by  a  small  native  population,  engaged  chiefly 
in  fishing,  but  to  some  extent  also  in  agriculture,  the  soil  collected  in 
the  narrow  valleys  being  made  to  yield  crops  of  rice  and  vegetables. 
The  portion  of  the  shore  fronting  the  mainland  opposite  the  town  of  Kow- 
loong  was  (and  still  to  some  extent  is)  a  noted  resort  for  pirates,  who, 
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under  pretence  of  fishing,  used  to  lay  in  wait  for  trading  craft  passing 
through  the  narrow  straits  which  separate  the  island  from  the  main- 
land to  the  eastward,  (called  the  Lai-yli-mun  or  Lye-ye-moon,  t.  «., 
"  Carp  Fish  Pass"),  and  carry  their  plunder  on  shore  to  the  village 
called  Sow-ke-wan. 

During  the  hostilities  consequent  upon  the  endeavours  made  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  to  suppress  the  Opium-trade  by  force,  the 
anchorage  in  Hongkong  harbour  become  the  resort  of  all  British  Ship- 
ping, and  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the  rocky  shore  In  the  first 
convention  entered  into  in  January  1841  hetween  the  British  plenipo\ 
tentiary,  Captain  Elliott  R.N.,  and  the  Chinese  Commissioner  K*i-shan,  / 
the  Lsland  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  with  the  reservation  of  certliin 
rights  to  the  Government  of  China ;  but  in  the  Treaty  signed  at  Nan- 
king in  1842,  after  further  hostilities,  Hongkong  was  declared  to  be 
fully  ceded  to  the  British  Crown.  In  thus  ceding  it  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  who  made  suit  to  the  British  Government  humbly 
praying  for  remuneration.  It  was  said  that  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  were  paid  for  certain  fields  in  Wong -nei-chong  and  Su-kon-pu—^ 
not  to  the  members  of  the  Tang  family,  however,  but  to  the  persons 
occupying  the  soil  and  claiming  to  be  its  true  and  rightful  owners. 
Whether  they  were  so  or  not  does  not  appear. 

Hongkong  was  erected  into  the  full  status  of  a  Colony  by  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  the  5th  of  April  1843.  Previously  to  this  date,  and  to 
the  appointment  of  Colonial  officials,  the  rising  settlement  had  been 
governed  imdcr  the  direction  of  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  ;  and  even 
after  the  issue  of  a  Colonial  Charter,  the  office  of  Minister  to  China  con- 
tinued to  be  combined  with  that  of  Grbvernor  of  Hongkong,  until  the 
capture  of  Canton  in  1857  put  an  end  to  the  system  under  which 
foreign  affairs  had  been  conducted  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and 
the  subsequent  installation  of  the  British  Legation  at  Peking  severed 
all  connection  between  the  Goverment  of  Hongkong  and  the  diplo- 
matic service. 

General  Description. — Hongkong,  as  before  mentioned,  consists 
mainly  of  a  chiiin  of  hills,  here  and  there  rising  to  peaks  of  greater  or  less 
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Oeneral  descnptio7i;  Appearatice  of  the  harbour. 

altitude.     These  peaks  are  intersected  by  deep  narrow  ravines  of  irre- 
gular  outline  in  which  there  are  excellent  streams  of  never  failings 
water.     The  coast  is  indented  by  several  deep  inlets,  more  especially  on 
the  South  coast,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map.     In  some 
parts  of  the  island  the  headlands  slope  down  to  a  broad  sandy  beach,  in 
other  terminate  in  precipitous  cliffs.     The  area  is  estimated  at  about 
29  square  miles,  though  the  small  amount  of  level  surface  included  in 
this  measurement  renders  many  portions  of  the  island  almost  practically 
uninhabitable.     Basaltic  Trap,  mica-schist  and  granite  Csyenite)  are  the 
prevailing  rocks  ;  limestone  is  entirely  wanting.    Much  of  the  granite 
is  found  in  large  round  masses  and  is  extensively  worked  for  building 
purposes.     The  surface  soil  is  mere  disintegrated  rock,  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  rains  being  sufficient  in  the  course  of  ages  to  decom- 
pose the  constituents  (highly  alkaline  in  some  parts)  of  the  granite.  This 
condition  of  the  surface  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  cause  of  much 
unheal thiness,  and  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  discussed.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  island  on  approaching  it  from  the  sea  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  an  overgrown  Gibraltar,  presenting  no  feature  of  particular 
interest;  but  on  rounding  the  Western  side  of  the  island  a  view,  re- 
markable for  its  beauty,  bursts  upon  the  sight  of  the  traveller.     RLsing 
in  lofty  terraces  one  above  another  are  seen  the  houses  of  the  city,  and 
towering  above  them  all,  like  an  overshadowing  giant,  rises  the  lofly 
"  Peak.'*     On  a  clear  summer  morning  the  panorama  thus  presented  to 
the  eye  may  fairly  be  compared  to  many,  famed  for  their  picturesque- 
ness,  in  Western  lands.     The  clean  white  buildings,  dazzling  in  the  sun, 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  tawny  green  of  the  mountain  side,  while 
far  away  on  either  side  stretches  a  line  of  buildings  backed  by  hills  of 
lesser  elevation.     With  the  harbour  itself  most  visitors  are  curiously 
impressed.     Every  variety  of  floating  conveyance  finds  its  place  in  this 
safe  and  commodious  port.     Tlie  English  and  American  clipper,  the 
clnmsy  junk — the  awkward  looking  sampan  and  the  fast  gig — the  P.  and 
O.  steamer  and  the  American  river  boat,  with  it  tiers  of  cabins  and  its 
massive  looking  engine  beam,  each  and  all  in  countless  variety  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  Chinese  "fast  boats,"  pre- 
senting to  English  eyes  the  queerest  combination  of  ugliness  and  speed 
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Extetii  of  level  ground  on  the  island.     Villages  exlstiTig  at  date  of  cession. 

they  have  ever  beheld,  are  crossings  leaving  and  entering  the  harbour, 
in  most  cases  contemptuously  disregarding  the  warning  whistle  of  the 
incoming  steamer,  and  constantly  escaping,  by  a  series  of  miracles,  from 
collision  with  other  vessels.  There  are  few  who  visit  Hongkong  for  the 
first  time,  who  are  unimpressed  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
thus  presented  to  their  gaze.  Although  the  mountains  of  the  island 
are  precipitous  and  sterile,  the  intervening  valleys  are  sheltered  and 
fertile,  and  produce  in  abundance  those  plants  and  trees  which  lend  so 
great  a  charm  to  scenery  on  the  bound aiies  of  the  tropical  zone.  Even 
the  inhospitable  rock  has,  however,  been  turned  to  good  account  by  the 
Chinese,  who,  from  remote  times,  have  worked  the  numerous  quarries 
on  the  island. 

There  is  very  little  flat  ground  on  the  island  capable  of  being 
brought  under  cultivation  ;  indeed  the  only  tract  of  any  extent  is  the 
**  Wong-nei-chung,"  or,  as  the  English  call  it,  the  "  Happy  Valley," 
some  twenty  or  thirty  acres  in  extent.  There  are  several  other  small 
plots  of  ground  near  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  and  some  few  terraced 
patches  amongst  them,  but  the  whole  is  of  very  trifling  extent."  lu 
former  times  the  Chinese  used  to  cultivate  crops  of  rice  did  vegeta- 
bles in  the  Wong-nei-chung  Valley,  but  the  place  prov^i  to  be  very 
unhealthy;  and  the  Government,  supposing  that  the  malaria  might 
proceed  from  the  water  necessary  to  bring  the  crops  to  maturity,  pro- 
hibited the  natives  from  cultivating  them,  and  after  draining  and  level- 
ing the  land,  permitted  a  permanent  race  course  and  training  ground 
to  be  constructed  round  the  valley. 

The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of  Hongkong  be- 
ing ceded  to  Great  Britain,  was  about  250  acres,  then  valued  by  the 
deputy  Superintendent  at  ^52,000 ;  Chek-chu  was  at  that  time  the 
most  important  place  in  the  island,  Wong-nei-chung  being  the  second. 
Hongkong,  the  third  in  importance,  was  a  hamlet  of  200  inhabitants  ; 
the  remaining  villages  officially  recognized  at  that  date  being  as  fol- 
lows, commencing  at  the  East  end  of  the  Island. — Soo-kun-poOy  Hoong- 
heong-lao^  Sow-ke-wan^  Sai-wan^  Shehhoi^  Tai'tam,  Wong'tna-kokj  Kong" 
lam,  Shek-pai'wanj  and  Pokfalum,  The  troops  were  at  the  time  sta- 
tioned at  Chek'Chu,  Sai-wan^  aud  Shek-pai-wan. 
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Hnrlnnir.      Titles.     Sitjnal  i^iatt<tn. 

Harbour,  Tides  &;c. — Tlie  harbour  of  Hongkong  consists  of  the  space 
enclosed  betwot-n  the*  Northern  shore  of  the  island  and  the  Southern 
edge  of  the  mainland  immediately  opposite.  The  peculiar  configuration 
of  both  is  such,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  maps,  as  to  form  two 
roadsteads.  The  inner  one,  that  of  Kowloong  bay,  is  nearly  landlocked 
and  affords  protection  to  vessels  in  all  weather.  Tlie  other  which  is,  par 
excellence^  theharhoyiv  is  exposed  only  to  the  force  of  strong  easterly  gales, 
but  even  here  their  effect  is  mitigated  by  the  large  number  of  outlying 
islands,  so  that  altogether  the  harbour  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  safest 
in  the  world.  Situated  between  the  North- Western  end  of  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  it  may  be  entered  Southward  through  the  Lamma 
Channel,  Eiistward  by  the  Lye-e-moon  passage,  and  from  the  Westward 
by  vessels  sailing  close  under  the  mainland. 

The  depth  of  water  varies  from  about  11  to  3  J  fathoms,  which  is 
sufficient  to  float  the  most  heavily  laden  merchant  vessels  which  trade 
with  China.     Kowloong  bay  is  the  deepest  part  of  the  harbour. 

The  chief  Islands  within  the  limits  of  the  harbour  master's  jurisdic- 
tion are:  Wong-chuen-ciiow  or  Stonecutter's  island,  until  very  lately  a 
convict  station :  Green  Lsland,  off  the  extreme  western  point ;  and  a 
small  rock  near  East  Point  called  Kellett's  Island,  on  which  a  fort 
was  formerly  erected. 

At  Hongkong  during  the  summer  months,  the  highest  water  is  three 
days  ajler,  in  winter  three  days  bejore^  the  full  and  change.  In  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November,  and  the  three  corresponding  spring  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  the  highest  water  is  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
quarter.  In  March,  the  tide  is  very  low.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  tides  are  most  irregular,  in  and  uff  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river. 
It  may  however  be  observed,  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  night  tides 
are  the  highest  in  the  north-east  monsoo-i,  and  the  day  tides  in  the 
south-west :  conseiiuently,  they  are  strongest.  The  rise  from  the  low 
water  at  Hongkong  is  7}  feet,  except  in  strong  east  and  southeast  winds. 
A  tide  of  ten  feet  rise  at  Canton  or  Whampoa  is  generally  owing  to  a 
fresh,  or  to  a  strong  favourable  wind. 

Signal  Station. — On  Victoria  Peak^  the  highest  point  of  the  island, 
a  signal  station  has  been  erected  whence  can  be  obtained  the  best  views 
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FormatioH  of  the  (^oltmy.     lU  appearance  in  1845. 

seaward  in  all  directions;  from  the  signfil  staff  infoimation  is  given  of 
all  vessels  arriving  in  or  leaving  the  harbour,  and  an  accurate  register 
is  kept  at  the  look-out  houses  of  the  Barometical  and  Thermonietrical 
variations  observable. 

Formation  op  the  Colony  ;  its  rise  and  Progress. — ^The  rapid 
conversion  of  a  barren  rock  into  one  of  the  most  important  Depots  of 
Trade  in  the  Eastern  seas,  has  been  so  startling  that  few  can  conceive 
the  fact  that  in  1841  not  a  single  European  house  was  in  existence 
on  the  island.  The  first  efforts  of  the  builder  were  made  at  the  East- 
em  end,  the  house  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  nucleus  of  the  edifices  which  graced  the  then  infant  Colony. 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  visited  Hongkong  in  1845,  describes  its  appearance 
at  this  date,  as  that  of  the  mere  outlines  of  a  city.  "  Around  and  in 
the  rear  of  Messrs.  Jardines'  house,  there  are  all  sorts  of  Chinese 
buildings  and  of  European  houses,  perhaps  some  thirty.  Next  to  it, 
proceeding  West,  is  the  valley  of  Wong-net  having  three  or  four  Euro- 
pean houses,  and  a  little  village  of  poor  Chinese  houses  forty  or  fifty 
in  all.  The  house  of  the  Morrison  Education  Society,  the  hospital  of 
the  Medical  Missionary  Society,  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  with  a  new  guard  house,  ap- 
pear prominent  on  high  ground  this  side  of  the  valley.  Next  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea  there  is  a  cluster  of  substantial  commer- 
cial houses  with  some  buildings  occupied  as  Commissariat  stores,  bar- 
racks, &c.  The  ground  between  the  sea  and  the  hills  is  narrow  along 
this  part  of  the  town.  The  old  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  burial 
grounds,  with  a  few  small  buildings  on  the  beach  fill  up  the  remaining 
part  of  the  contemplated  eastern  district  of  Victoria. 

"  The  ruins  of  a  market  with  an  old  military  hospital  and  a  maga- 
zine come  first  in  the  central  division  of  the  town.  Next  on  high 
ground  are  the  badly  contrived,  half  built  and  half  demolished  death- 
generating  buildings,  once  known  as  the  artillery  barracks.  In  front 
of  them  three  buildings  are  being  erected  which  will  be  an  ornament 
to  the  settlement  *  *  Passing  the  streamlet,  the  ground  eligible  for 
buildings  instead  of  being  only  a  few  rods  in  breadth,  stretches  off  up 
a  gentle  acclivity  full  half  a  mile.  Close  by  the  mouth  of  the  stream- 
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Victoria  in  1845. 

let  are  some  barracks  with  Naval  stores  on  the  beach.  South  of  them, 
three  buildings  are  being  erected  for  officers  and  soldiers.  Beyond 
them  Southward,  are  lines  of  mat  houses  in  which  are  the  Indian  troops 
and  camp  followers — and  miserable  quartei*s  thej  are.  The  parade 
ground  comes  next  as  you  go  Westward.  Between  it  and  the  Queen's 
Road  is  the  Colonial  Church  a  building  without  a  prototype,  but  worthy 
to  be  sketched  and  preserved  among  the  annals  of  the  Colony.  The 
Post  Office  is  on  the  South,  and  the  Governor's  private  residence  on 
the  West  of  the  Parade  ground.  Further  Westward  and  higher  up  the 
hill  is  Government  House.  Westward  still  and  on  the  beach  are  three 
commercial  houses,  among  the  best  in  the  Colony  ;  above  them  on  the 
South  of  Queen's  Road  is  the  harbour  master's  house.  Here  termi- 
nates the  central  district  of  Victoria. 

"The  Western  district  is  an  embryo  city,  having  streets,  terraces,  &c. 
Here  you  may  read  Wyndham  Street,  D'Aguilar  Street,  and  some  fifteen 
others.  Within  this  district  are  the  buildings  of  the  magistracy ;  the 
jails,  four  chapels,  a  mosque,  and  other  houses  of  all  descriptions  perhaps 
three  hundred.  It  includes  the  central  and  upper  bazaar,  also  two  new 
guard  houses  occupying  conimandiog  sites. 

"  In  the  materials,  form  and  qualities  of  the  buildings  there  is  great 
variety ;  you  may  see  granite,  brick  and  mud  houses.  All  the  build- 
ings early  erected  for  Government  were  in  every  way  very  poor,  the 
house  of  the  chief  magistrate  being  the  only  exception.  All  the  barracks 
were  particularly  bad ;  most  of  them,  even  the  hospitals,  were  unfit  to 
keep  cattle  in.  Private  houses  were  generally  better,  and  some  of  them 
good.  At  present  the  style  of  buildings  is  superior  to  anything  we 
have  seen  in  China.  Among  the  best  specimens  now  in  progress  we 
may  name  the  Club  house,  the  officers'  quarters,  the  Military  hospital, 
the  Exchange  and  the  ULion  Chapel.  Good  verandahs  and  good  roofs 
are  the  principal  desiderata. 

"  The  Queen's  Road  extends  Eastward  from  Victoria  to  a  Military 
post  just  without  the  Lye-e-moon ;  and  Westward  round  Possession 
Peak  to  Shek'pai-wan  which  is  to  be  called  "  Stanley.**  Closed  to 
Stanley  Eastward  is  little  Hongkong.  These  places  are,  as  yet,  but  of 
little  note." 
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Public  Bmldinffs. 

Present  state  of  the  Colony-:  Public  Buildjngs  &c. — ^Mr.  For- 
tune has  very  probably  been  already  astonished  at  the  rapid  progress 
HoDgkong  had  made  at  the  date  of  his  last  visit,  while  he  would  find 
equal  cause  for  surprise  in  beholding  its  development  since  that  period 
to  the  present  time.  No  longer  are  the  buildings  usud  by  Government 
poor  in  construction  or  disgraceful  in  appearance.  The  Governor's 
house,  beautifully  situated  on  a  gentle  rise  leading  up  to  the  level  of 
Caine  Road  is,  though  not  conspicuous,  by  no  means  unworthy  of  its 
distinction  as  the  residence  of  H.  M.'s  Representative.  Just  underneath, 
at  a  lower  level,  are  situated  the  Government  offices,  unpretentious  but 
commodious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
designed.  Lower  again  and  some  200  yards  to  the  Eastward  stands 
the  "  Cathedral"  as  it  is  termed,  a  neat  church  capable  of  accomodating 
some  800  people  and  possessed  of  a  good  organ. 

The  public  buildings  of  Victoria  call  for  no  special  mention,  being 
modern,  and  in  most  cases  more  extensive  and  coTnfortable  than  architec- 
turally beautiful.  Conspicuous  from  the  harbour  besides  the  Cathedral 
above  mentioned  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  Central  Pnson, 
and  tlie  Clock  Tower  at  Pedder's  Wharf: — the  latter  however  being 
placed  in  so  awkward  a  position  that  it  is  only  conspicuous,  or  even  vi- 
sible, from  a  point  of  a  view  just  opposite  to  it.  Of  other  buildings  the 
magnificent  house  lately  built  by  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.  in  the  same  vici- 
%y  attracts  the  eye,  while  a  stately  row  of  houses  occupied  by  banking 
and  mercantile  firms  canies  the  eye  past  the  Naval  Yards  to  the  east- 
ward where  Messrs.  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.*s  new  offices  and  the  Mint 
teiminate  the  view. 

To  the  West  of  the  Clock  tower,  the  dials  of  which  are  illuminated 
at  night,  the  eye  ranges  along  a  number  of  well  built  houses  and 
stores,  past  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Company's  office,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flagstaff,  to  Messrs  Russell  &  Co.*s  wharf,  beyond 
which  lies  the  Hongkong,  Canton  and  Macao  Steam  Company's  pier. 
Afler  passing  this  the  water  front  of  the  town  presents  a  meaner 
appearance  than  its  aristocratic  neighbour  to  the  eastward  being  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Chinese  houses.  Immediately  opposite  the 
Clock  tower  and  facing  the  Queen's  Road  is  the  Post  Office,  a  hirgo 
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buildiug  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It 
possesses  unusual  importance  from  being  the  bead  office  for  China  and 
Japan.  Next  to  this  comes  the  Supreme  Court  house  where  the  judges 
of  that  and  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Court  hold  their  sittings,  vari- 
ous Government  officers  occupying  the  ground  floor.  Facing  this,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  the  English  Club  a  well  built  edifice  and 
affording  good  accommodation.  For  other  buildings  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  accompanying  map,  for,  as  they  possess  no  special  fea- 
tures of  interest,  theii  locality  being  alone  important,  it  is  needless  to 
give  descriptive  particulars.  We  may  however  mention  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  churches  above  spccilied  a  handsome  place  of  worship  has 
been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bev.  James  Legge,  d.i>., 
for  worshippers  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  It  is  known  as 
the  Union  Chapel  and  is  situated  a  little  below  the  level  of  Caine  Road 
on  a  line  drawn*  at  right  angles  from  the  shore  commencing  near 
Messrs  Russell  <&  Co/s  wharf.  A  small  mosque  also  exists  in  the  same 
direction,  but  at  a  higher  level,  for  Mahomedan  worship.  We  subjoin 
hereunder  a  list  in  £ngUsh  and  Chinese  of  the  Chief  Government 
offices,  public  establishments,  and  Banks. 

•^  ^  g^  ^  ^  m  Government  Offices. 

•^  ^  >S  Commissariat 

tt3f  ^  W  Harbour  Master's  Office. 

S  fg  It  Post  Office. 

-^  J^  Supreme  Court 

^  M  @  2^  &  French  Consulate. 

§  :>|^  *^  £  Spanish  Consulate. 

^  j!^  3^  S  United  States  Consulate. 

m^^n  [u^J.  ''"'"'^'^'  '''"••  *'•"' 

^  tr  ^1  ^  tr  Central  Bank  of  Western  India. 

1^  ^  ^  t7  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  &a 

^I'r  ^  ff  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India&c 

^  Pp  ^  ^  ^  Commercial  Bank  of  India. 

-ffc  i^  ES  ^  tr  Comptoir  d'Escompte  de  Paris. 

%  ^  Jt  *^  ^  ff  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Co. 
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Pnhlic  Estahlisiiments.     Sch4»ols. 

^^  ^  ^  Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

^M  K  ^^^^         ^*^i^»  xMerchant  S.  N,  Co. 
^l^gf^ClS^^S)    Les  Messageries  Imperiales. 

Peninsniar  &  Oriental  S.  N.  Co. 

Tlie  Borneo  Company,  Limited. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

German  Club. 

Hongkong  Club« 

^'  China  Mail"  Office, 

*'  Daily  Press"  Office. 
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Schools. — ^Various  Schools  for  the  education  of  native  Chinese  have 
Leen  opened  under  Government  supervision.     The  following  returns 
are  quoted  from  the  very  able  report  of  Mr  P.  Stewart,  the  Head- 
master of  the  Central  School  and  Inspector  of  sudi  establbhments. 
Attbndance  m  the  Oovemmewt  Sch^fol  dtiriiig  1865. 


* 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Attendance.  [Attendance 

1.  Aberdeen, 

26 

S 

2,  Bowrington, 

19 

6 

S.  Central  School,       

203 

176 

4.  GirFs  School, 

32 

18 

5.  Mah  :  Mosque,       

23 

• 

6.  Stanley,           

32 

25 

7.  Tang-lung-chau  (Hakka>, 

17 

3 

8.  Tung-lung-chau  (Punti),       

43 

26 

a  Webster's  Crescent,           

34 

7 

10.  West  End,       

32 

21 

11.  West  Point, 

60 

24 

12.  Wong-nai-chung,        

24 

9 

536 

330 

SuMMAKY  of  Enrolment  a/nd  Attendance. 


1862.        1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Maximum  Enrolment 

Maximum  Attendance,      

Minimom  Enrolment,       

Minimum  Attendance,       

733 
611 

505 

299 

535 

469 

414 
301 

602 
417 

434 
324 

697 
535 

418 
330 
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Schooh,     Nacal  Yard.     Barracks.     Praya      Cemetery.     Rarecox^rse. 

Rkturx  of  the  Nnmbei'  of  Scholars  at  carwns  Schools  in  Hotvghong 

for  18C5. 

•Government,         Scliools,        hSfJ 

Roman  Catholic,         ,,         585 

Private  (Chinese),      „     410 

Church  of  England,  ,,         125 

London  Mission,        ,, 70 

Basle  Mission,  ,,         ...         ...         ...         40 

Foundling  Hospital, ,,  ...         ...         ...         ...  43 


Totjil, ...1,870 

The  Naval  Yard,  Barracks,  and  other  Government  departments, 
the  positions  of  which  are  given  in  the  accompanying  map,  call  for  no 
special  description.  The  former  is  simply  a  well  arranged  store  with 
jetties  and  shears  for  dismasting  ships  <Src.  Tlie  present  barracks  are 
roomy  and  comfortable,  and  tolerably  healthy,  but  the  accommodation 
is  unfortunately  insufficient. 

Owing  to  the  hilly  formation  of  the  island,  the  appearance  of  Vic- 
toria from  the  harbour  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Madeira.  The  houses 
are  built  in  terrace-like  rows  one  above  the  other,  the  greater  number 
being  found  on  the  hill,  the  apex  of  which  forms  Victoria  Peak.  At 
the  water  side  a  Quay  or  "  Praya"  as  it  is  called,  from  the  Portuguese 
term  in  use  at  the  older  and  adjacent  settlement  of  Macao,  has  been 
constructed,  which  gives  an  almost  uninterrupted  drive  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other.  That  part  usually  frequented  by  Europeans  is 
from  the  Clock  tower  to  the  Mint,  the  western  half  being  comparatively 
lefl  to  the  natives.  The  only  break  in  the  Praya  is  the  part  occupied  by 
the  Naval  authorities  who  have  walled  in  the  dockyard  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  much  regretted  that  arrangements  could  not  be  made  to  en- 
close on  either  side  a  pathway  which  would  have  allowed  the  public  to 
pass  through  the  yard  and  so  avoid  tbe  long  and  inconvenient  detour 
which  has  now  to  be  made,  more  especially  as  the  sea  face  is  used  only 
as  a  jetty,  no  dock  having  been  constructed. 

Cemetery  :  Race  Course. — ^The  valley  of  Wong-nei-chnng  which  is 
better  known  as  "  Happy  valley  '*  contains  on  its  southern  side  the  ce- 
metery, while  the  level  area  in  the  centre  has  been  converted  into  a  race 
course.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  on  what  is  termed  the  "  unseemly 
proximity  "  of  the  one  to  the  other.     Doubtless  it  is  a  pity  that  such 
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should  be  the  case,  but  the  matter  might  be  greatly  remedied  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  cemetery  in  some  one  of  the  numerous  level  spots 
'which  are  to  be  found  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island.  The  matter  will 
doubtless  before  long  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  authorities. 

Roads. — ^The  Roads  of  Hongkong  are,  as  a  rule,  well  made,  and  those 
constructed  at  a  comparatively  uniform  level  running  from  East  to 
West  afford  some  picturesque  walks.  Those  most  frequented  are  :  the 
Queen's  road,  which  extends  from  Tai-ping-shan,  or  the  Chinese  quarter 
at  the  West  ^nd  of  the  island,  to  the  other,  or  £astem  end,  of  the  town  ; 
Hollywood  Road  and  it^  continuations  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  than 
the  former;  Caine  Road  (which  extends  with  its  continuations,  from 
Government  House  to  Pokfulum  and  is  the  Road  of  the  island)  on  a 
higher  level  still ;  and  Robinson  Road,  the  highest  in  Victoria.  Up  to 
the  close  of  1865  there  was  some  little  danger  in  traversing  the  two 
latter  at  night  if  alone  and  unarmed,  while  the  Western  end  of  Victoria 
has  ever  been  unsafe  from  the  numerous  Chinese  bad  characters  who 
infest  it  The  Public  gardens  situated  just  beyond  the  Eastern  extre- 
mity of  Caine  Road  and  opposite  to  Government  House  are  a  favourite 
promenade  with  the  colonists.  The  band  of  one  of  the  regiments 
stationed  at  Hongkong  usually  plays  here  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Another  favourite  walk  is  along  the  Hollywood  road  eastward  to 
Scandal  Point,  whence  a  good  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  harbour 
and  shipping.  The  Par8*»e  community  have  lately  presented  the 
colony  with  a  handsome  wrought  iron  bandstand  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  gardens. 

At  PoK-ru-LUM  there  are  a  few  houses  owned  by  residents.  They 
are  generally  used  more  for  picnics  and  parties  than  as  permanent  resi- 
dences. Excursions  to  "  Victoria  Peak"  are  often  made  by  admirers  of 
panoramic  scenery.  In  fact  there  are  numerous  spots  frequented  by 
pleasure  seekers,  both  on  the  Island  itself  and  on  the  mainland  opposite. 

The  general  appearance  of  tho  more  important  Roads  will  produce 
a  favourable  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  The  houses  lining  them 
are  lofty  and  well  built,  while  trees  add  considerable  natural  beauty  to 
the  efforts  of  the  architect  and  road  maker.  During  the  wet  season,  the 
uppei*  surface  of  the  roads  is,  however,  much  damaged  by  the  rains 
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Gas  and  H^'ater  works.     Clubs,     AmitsemeiUs.     Newspapers. 

owing  to  the  want  of  proper  "  metalling."     Steps  are,  however,   now 
being  taken  to  amend  this  serious  defect. 

Gas  and  Watbr  works. — Gas  and  water  are  laid  on  in  Victoria 
and  its  suburbs,  the  latter  from  Government  works,  and  in  consequence 
of  inadequacy  in  the  present  supply,  measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
present  Governor  for  the  construction  of  a  new  reservoir  at  Pok-foo-Iuni. 
Clubs,  Masonic  Lodges,  Amusements,  &c, — ^There  are  five  clubs 
in  Hongkong,  viz . — 2  English,  1  German  and  2  Portuguese :— one    of 
the  latter  containing  a  well   constructed  little   theatre  and  concert 
room.      There  are  also  two  Masonic  Lodges  viz, :  the  "  Zetland'*  and 
** Victoria"  which  are  very  numerously  supported.      They   are  all 
housed  in  well-built  edifices,  although  boasting  no  especial  features  of 
interest.     There  is  no  regular  theatrical  Company,  but  one  or  two  ama- 
teur companies  generally  start  into  life  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cool  season.     Travelbng  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  frequently  visit 
Hongkong,  and  Professional  Singers,  Musicians,  &c.  occasionally  give 
performances  on  their  way  up   or  down  the  coast     In  the  way  of 
other  amusements.  Racing,  Cricket  and  Boating  are  well  supported. 
Of  the  Race  ground,  we  have  before  spoken ;  the  races  are  usually 
held  for  three  days  in  February,  and  are  well  contested,  some  of 
the  leading  houses  importing  English  horses   to    run.       Cricket    is 
much  patronised,  a  good  club  existing.     The  ground  used  lies  be- 
tween the  Parade-ground  and  the   Praya,   but  is  somewhat  too  small 
for  the  requirements  of  the  players,  the  ball  having  a  tendency  to  go 
**  out  of  bounds."     Various  propositions  have  been  made  to  select  a 
more  suitable  spot  for  matches,  but  no  definite  arrangement  has,  as  yet^ 
been  made.     An  annual  Regatta  is  held  in  November,  and  is  usually 
followed  by  a  ball  given  by  the  members   of  the  Club.     We  must  not 
omit  to  notice  a  very  commodious  bathing  house  lately  erected  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cricket  ground,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gibb  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  project,  and  paid 
for  by  subscription.     An  annual  payment  of  ten  dollars  entitles  British 
and  American  residents  to  the  use  of  this  establishment. 

Newspapers. — ^The  following  papers  and  Magazines  are  published 
at  Hongkong :  Daily — ^The  Evening  MaU^  Messrs.  Shortrede  &  Co. ; 
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Newspapers^     lAhraries,     Docks. 

The  Daily  PresSy  Y.  J.  Murrow,  Esq.  Weekly — ^The  China  Maily  Messrs. 
Sbortrede  &  Co.  ;  The  Echo  do  Fovo,  De  Souza  &  Co.  {Portuguese). 
llie  Omnibus  J  (German).  Fortnightly,  (day  of  departure  of  home- 
ward mail) — The  Overland  China  Mail,  Messrs.  Shortrede  &  Co. ;  The 
China  Overland  Trade  Report,  Y.  J.  Murrow,  Esq,  Monthly-— i^c^tes 
and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  Messrs.  A.  Shortrede  &  Co. 

Libraries. — ^There  are  two  public  libraries — ^That  under  English 
patronage  is  known  as  the  '^  Victoria  Library  and  reading  rooms." 
The  other  is  housed  at  the  Portuguese  club  in  Gough  Street. 

Docks  &c. — At  Aberdeen,  formerly  known  as  Shek-pai-wan,  the 
Hongkong  and  Whampoa  Dock  Company  have  a  branch  of  their  esta- 
blishment.   These  Docks  are  of  the  following  dimensions : — 

DOCK  No.  1. 

Built  of  G&ANITB. 

Length,       350  feet 

Breadth,      80    „ 

Depth  of  Water  at  Spring  Tides, 18J  „ 

Ditto.  Neap  Tides,      16    „ 

NEW  DOCK,  No.  2. 
Built  of  Granite. 

Length,       400  feet 

Breadth,      90    „ 

Depth  of  Water  at  SpringTides,  24*  „ 

Ditto.         Neap  Tides,     2l|  „ 

This  latter  Docf  is  in  course  of  construction. 

The  workshops  on  the  Premises  possess  every  appliance  necessary 
for  the  Repairs  of  Ships  or  Steam  Machinery.  The  Engineer's  Shops 
are  supplied  with  Lathes,  Planing,  Screwing,  Cutting,  Punching  Ma- 
chines, &c.,  &c ,  capable  of  executing  work  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
driven  by  Steam.  The  Shipwright's  and  Blacksmith's  Shops  are  well 
supplied  with  plant,  and  the  work  is  entirely  carried  on  under  the  Su- 
pervision of  experienced  Europeans,  while  powerftil  Lifting  Shears  are 
erected  on  a  Jetty,  alongside  which  vessels  can  lie  in  24  feet  water  and 
take  in  or  out  boilers,  masts,  &c.  In  addition  to  executing  Bepairs, 
this  company  is  able  to  supply  new  Boilers  to  Steam-ships : — no  small 
desideratum  considering  the  increase  in  the  steam  marine  of  the  port 
which  has  of  late  years  taken  place.  The  Company's  Stores  supply 
(when  required)  at  moderate  rates  all  the  necessaries  for  Shipwork| 
such  as  Paint,  Copper,  canvas,  &c ,  &c.  and  a  Steam  Tug  (100  Horse- 
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Docks.     8iaiUey,     Communication  toith  oilier  Ports. 

power  nominal)  is  always  in  readiness  to  Tow  Sailing  Vessels  from 
Hongkong  to  the  Dock  free  of  charge. 

The  Union  Dock  Company  has  also  a  Dock  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  Kowloong.  This  when  completed  will  be  of  immense  advaatage 
to  vessels  which  reach  port  in  a  state  requiring  instant  docking.  The 
establishment  of  docks  has  added  considerably  to  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  harbour  of  Hongkong,  and  the  fact  that  such  schemes  are  found 
to  succeed  well,  says  much  for  the  prospects  of  the  port. 

Staklez. — ^The  village  of  Stanley  is  situated  on  a  bay  at  the  South 
eastern  end  of  the  island.  Except  a  barrack  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  few  troops  and  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers  for  whom  there  is 
not  sufficient  accommodation  elsewhere,  it  has  no  European  buildings 
and  possesses  not  the  slightest  interest. 

Communication   with   other  Ports. — ^There  are  four  lines   of 
Steamers  now  running  regulaily  between  England,  America,  and  Hong- 
kong, viz. — 1st,  those  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  from  Southampton  and  Marseilles. — 2nd,  those  of  the 
Messageries  Imperiales  from  Marseilles  ;  transit  across  Egypt  by  both 
these  lines  being  specially  arranged  with  the  Egyptian  Government. — 
3rd,  Alfred  Holt's  line  of  steamers  from  Liverpool;  and  4th,  the  vessels  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steam  Ship  Company  from  New  York,  passage  across 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  being  included  in  the  fare.     Fvdl  particulars 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  rates  of  passage  money,  freight 
&c.  &c.  oi  these  lines  and  to  it  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  fuither 
particulars.     Locally  there  are  constant  and  many  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  other  ports  of  China.     Communication  with  Canton 
is  kept  up  by  the  steamers  of  the  Hongkong,  Canton  and  Macao  Steam 
Boat  Company,   one  vessel  leaving  each  of  the  former  ports  every 
morning  at  9  A.M.,  and  reaching  the  end  of  its  journey  about  3.30  p.m., 
Fares  for  European  passengers  $7  each  way  including  a  breakfast  at  9.30 
▲.M.,  and  tiffin  at  2  p.m  ,    If  these  are  declined  the  fare  is  f6.  Chinese 
are  charged  gl  first  class  and  50  cents  second  class,  no  food  being  pro- 
vided«     Night  Steamers  also  leave  each  port  at  about  5  p.m.,  starting 
nearly  opposite  the  P.  &  O.  coal  stores,  Praya  West,  and  making  tho 
passage  is  about  7  hours.     From  Macao  a  vessel  starts  for  Hongkong 
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every  morning  at  8  a.m.,  returning  from  Hongkong  at  2  p.m.  The 
passage  each  way  occupies  some  three  hours.  To  the  other  ports 
opportunities  are  afforded  about  twice  a  week  by  the  P.  &  O. 
Company's,  and  Messrs.  D.  Lapraik  &  Co.'s  steamers  to  Swatow,  Amoy 
and  Foochow,  and  by  the  P.  &  O.  and  Messagerie^  steamers  to  Shang- 
hai and  Japan.  Steamers  occasionally  clear  at  Hongkong  or  Canton 
for  the  Northern  ports  of  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  Newchwang  and  Japan, 
but  as  a  general  rule  tlie  traveller  has  to  avail  himself  of  steamers 
running  between  them  and  Shanghai,  if  desirous  of  reaching  those 
places,  or  the  river  ports  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang.  Particulars  respecting 
fares  to  the  Coast  ports  will  also  be  found  in  the  appendix,  and  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  charges  per  private  steamer,  are  the  same  in  amount 
as  those  charged  by  the  P.  &  O.  Company. 

Population  &c. — ^Tlio  population  of  Hongkong  has  increased  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner  since  the  date  of  our  taking  possession  of  the 
island.    In  1841,  It  was  : — 

In  the  Villages  and  ham  lots, 4, 360 

In  the  Bazaar,           800 

In  tjie  BoatH,       2,000 

Labourers  from  Kowloong, 300 

Actual  then  population, 7,450 

The  isthmus  of  Kowloong,  then  known  also  as  Tsim-sha-tsui,  was  re- 
turned as  containing  a  native  population  of  800  people. 

Within  9  months  of  this  census  having  been  taken,   the  numbers 

had  more  then  trebled.  The  return  for  the  last  few  years  is  as  follows : 

European  and  American.  ChinesBt  ete.  ToUU. 

1862, 1,604  121,907  123,511 

1863, 2,644  123,207  124,850 

1864, 1,963  119,535  121,498 

The  census  of  1865  gives  the  following  particulars: 

Europeans  and  Americans,  2,034 

Goa,  Manila,  India  and  others  of  mixed  blooil     ...        1,645 

Aliens,         150 

Chinese,  shore  population, /      92,010 

V        hoat  „  ...    ^     26,885 

Vagrants  and  Prisoners,       2,780 

TnU\  125,504 
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Of  the  Europeans,  few  grown  persons,  if  any,  have  been  bom  oa 
the  island  ;   the  ''  oldest  inhabitant "  can  boast  of  having  spent  25 
years  in  Hongkong,  but  except  a  few  children  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
other  "  natives  "  of  European  parentage      A  large  number  of  those  of 
mixed  blood  have  however  been  bom  here,  and  regard  Hongkong  as 
their  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     Much  of  the  want  of  interest 
in  public  measures  and  the  hesitation  to  interfere  with  abuses  which 
has  in  past  times  distinguished  the  European  community,  has  arisen 
from  the  tact  that  Hongkong  is  to  them  a  mere  temporary  residence 
to  be  quitted  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.     The  style  of  living 
amongst  the  better  class  of  Europeans  has  resulted  in  many  inconveni- 
ences to  those  below  them  in  worldly  means  and  position.     The  first 
residents  put  themselves  entirely  into  the  hands  of  cunning  Compra- 
dores  who  fl'^eced  them  unmercifully  in  their  charges  for  household 
expenses,   but  this  was  little  felt  when  each  merchant  was  possessed  of 
a  princely  income,  owing  to  the  comparative  absence  of  competition  in 
the  lucrative  trade  of  former  days.     Within  the  last  ten  years,  however, 
Hongkong  society  has  become  gradually  assimilated  to  that  of  other 
colonies.     Men  of  smaller  means  now  embark  in  trade,  and  though  in- 
dividually they  do  not  so  much  affect  the  interests  of  the  great  bouses, 
they  materially  interfere  with  them  taken  as  an  aggregate,  and  much 
of  the  business  heretofore  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a  few  has  been 
diverted  into  other  channels.     The  old. system  of  conipradores  is  how- 
ever kept  up,  and  prevails  in  one  form  or  another  in  every  grade  of  so- 
ciety.    Its  chief  evil  is  the  fleecing  to  which  the  European  is  subjected, 
but  so  strong  has  this  custom  become  that  the  practice  is  successfully 
carried  on,  unchecked,  by  the  boys  and  cooks  of  those  whose  establish- 
ments do  not  boast  a  compradore.       Some  details  relating  to  domestic 
expenses,  and  other  information  respecting  Hotels  &c.,  useful  to  newly 
arrived  residents,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  section. 

The  Chinese  population  present  points  of  much  interest  to  those  who 
here  behold  natives  for  the  first  time.  Ever  busy  and  restless,  they 
succeed  admirably  as  shopkeepers  and  itinerant  traders,  and  a  tour  of 
inspection  round  the  shops  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city  will  amuse 
the  new  comer.  A  large  number  of  native  Hongs  (as  mercantile  houses 
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are  termed)  are  engaged  in  commercial  transactions  as  extensive  as 
those  conducted  in  the  more  pretentious  looking  establishments  of 
Western  merchants.  Besides  the  three  classes  above  mentioned — 
Merchants,  shopkeepers  and  brokers — there  is  an  immense  population 
of  coolie  labourers  «nd  vagabonds,  while  the  boat  popidation  numbers 
nearly  27,000  souls.  Amongst  the  labouring  classes,  the  quarry-men 
and  stone-masons  are  distingidshed  by  their  incivility  to  foreigners  and 
general  truculence.  I'here  is  an  extensive  export  of  granite,  and  a  Large 
proportion  of  the  natives  have  long  sustained  themselves  by  the  profits 
of  hewing  this  stone,  which  is  found  in  huge  debris  scattered  over  the 
level  and  lower  regions.  At  the  present  day  both  blasting  and  quarry- 
ing are  resorted  to,  the  demand  for  stone  for  building  purposes  having 
led  to  regular  quarries  being  worked  to  a  large  extent — the  blasting  of 
rocks  during  the  day  by  the  agency  of  gunpowder  having  become  a 
nuisance  which  has  csilled  for  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  those  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  operations.  Formerly  however,  the  de- 
mand for  granite  as  an  export  was  but  moderate,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  masses  being  detached  and  accessible  on  every  side,  it 
only  remained  for  the  lal^ourer  to  hew  or  split  each  boulder  into  blocks 
easy  of  transport  to  the  shoj  e.  This  process  was,  and  in  some  cases  still 
is  performed  by  the  maul,  chisel  and  wedges  in  a  manner  long  practised 
by  the  granite  hewers  on  the  shores  of  Dublin  bay  and  in  the  moun- 
tains that  rise  a  little  distance  from  them.  With  the  maul  and  chisel 
holes  are  sunk  at  equal  intervals  in  a  right  line  along  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  into  which  iron  wedges  are  subsequently  driven  which  rend  the 
rock  with  extraordinary  facility. 

The  lower  class  native  Chinese  do  not  bear  a  very  good  character. 
In  1845,  they  were  publicly  designated  as  a  set  of  pirates  and  robbers, 
and  their  status  does  not  seem  to  have  since  risen.  They  consist  of 
two  distinct  tribes,  viz :  the  PIakkas  and  Puntis.  The  former,  who 
come  from  the  inland  part  of  the  Canton  province,  are  by  far  the  most 
energetic,  hardworking  race,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  coolies  and 
manual  labourers  are  chiefly  drawn.  The  Puntis,  who  have  an  intense 
antipathy  to  the  Hakkas,  are  a  much  more  lazy  race,  and  furnish  the 
compradores  and  house-boys,  the  wcU  to  do  tradesmen,  and  the  majo- 
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rity  of  the  thieves  and  pirates  who  infest  the  island.  The  following 
remarkfi  on  the  Hakka  and  Punti  feuds  which  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  a  local  publication  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  reader : — 

"An  attentive  reader  of  the  Hongkong  police  reports  must  from  time 
to  time  have  observed  the  mysterious  terms  "  Hak-ka"  and  "Pun-ti"  ap- 
plied to  opposing  factions,  who  however  much  they  may  dwell  together 
in  unity  at  ordinary  times,  seem  toward  the  New  Year  irresistibly  impel- 
led to  break  each  other  heads  with  bamboo  poles,  to  inflict  all  the  injury 
mutually  possible  with  uncouth  and  rusty  weapons  described  myste- 
riously as  "  fighting-irons,"  and  generally  to  infringe  the  Queen's  peace 
and  occupy  the  time  of  the  sitting  Magistrates.  But  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  those  demonstrations  of  enmity, — the  origin  of  those 
Oriental  duplicates  of  Celt  and  Saxon  feuds — few  could  give,  we 
imagine,  a  satisfactory  explanation.  We  have  set  ourselves  the  task, 
therefore,  of  throwing  what  light  we  can  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  dispose  of  the  philological  question  as 
briefly  as  posiblo,  we  must  premise  that  the  syllables  "  Pun-ti"  denote 
a  native  or  original  indweller  of  the  soil,  whilst  "  Hak-ka,"  on  the  con- 
trary, signifies  a  stranger,  or,  as  we  might  phrase  it,  an  immigrant  from 
afar.  These  are  terms  which  must  be  taken  in  just  such  a  sense  as  that 
in  which  they  would  be  understood  in  Ireland,  were  a  Galway  cottier, 
of  the  true  Milesian  type,  to  speak  of  the  descendants  of  long-buried 
generations  of  Scottish  settlers  in  the  Northern  counties,  as  "inthruders 
on  the  soil  of  Quid  Ireland,"  while  the  amiable  feelings  our  Galwegian 
would  probably  cherish  with  reference  to  his  thriftier  neighbours, 
would  further  form  an  exact  parallel  to  the  sentiments  which  impel  the 
"  Pun-ti "  in  Hongkong  and  on  the  mainland  to  make  such  frequent 
appeals  to  the  bamboo-pole,  the  gingal,  and  the  fighting  iron.  For  if 
a  Chinese  Scotsman  be  imaginable,  he  exists  surely  in  the  laborious, 
saving,  prolific,  and  irrepressible  llak-ka,  who  has  thriven  and  midti- 
plied  in  his  constant  migrations  toward  the  South,  in  such  degree  that 
he  has  now  for  many  years  been  the  object  of  bitter  hatred  on  the  part 
of  the  more  supine  "  native  "  whom  he  supplants. 

The  Hakkas,  then,  are  immigrants  into  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung, 
aud  from  the  North,  (i.e.  from  the  overpopulated  plains  of  Central 
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China\  whence  large  bodies  of  reditndant  "  mouths  "  found  their  way, 
about    a  century  and  a  half  ago,   across  the  mountains  into  the  thin- 
peopled  districts  lying  around  the  headwaters  of  the  East  River.     Here 
they    grew  and   multiplied    in  patient  thrift  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  offshoots  gradually  spread  over  the  entire  Province,  the  sea  board 
districts  of  which,  especially,  became  in  a  great  measure  peopled  with 
successive   colonies  of  H a kka  immigrants,  in  search  of  labour.     For 
many  years  this  influx  of  strong  arms  and   willing  hearts  was  gladly 
welcomed  by   the  wealthy  Chinese  cultivators  of  the  Southern  and 
Wcisterii  Districts  of  Kwang-tung;   but  as  the  Hakka  communities 
rapidly  increased  by  their  remarkable  fecundity,  and  amassed  wealth 
through  the  thrift  which  is  one  of  their  chiff  characteristics,  the  Gal- 
wegian   sentiment  cropped  out  among   their  Punti  neighbours,   and 
animosity  began  to  grow  against  a  race  who  had  no  business  to  be 
roore  industrious  and  more  prosperous  than  the  "rale  lords  of  the  soil.' 
So  for  another  term   of  yeai's   bickerings  went   on  at  village-fairs  and 
funeral  processions,  diversified  frequently   with   serious   clan-fights,  in 
which  much  gunpowder  was  burnt  at  safe  distances,   and  spears  were 
vehemently  brandished  from   opposing  hill-tops.     Bat  in  1854:,  there 
was  fighting  in  rea'  earnest  in  Kwang-tung.     A  feverish  restlessness 
was  alive  among  the  people,  latent   ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1841,  and  a  local  disturbance  in  a  small  town  near  the  Bogue  proved 
the  signal   for  a  general  uprising  of  the  masses,  who  were  panting  for 
license  and  plunder.     Now,  as  it  happened,   the  little  circumstance  of 
these  Punti  and  Hakka  feuds  proved  of  inestimable  service  to  the  Chi- 
nese officials  in  their  endeavours  to  restore  the  fabric  of  Government. 
Too  industrious  to  think  of  rebellion  and  plunder,   the  Hakka  popula- 
tion of  the  South-western  Districts  maintained  their  allegiance  in  the 
midst  of  universal  revolt,  and  rendered  signal  service,  which  has  more 
than  once  been  gratefully  acknowledged,   by  arming  themselves  at  the 
call  of  the  authorities  and  assisting  the  Imperial  troops  in  crushing  the 
insurgent  Puntis.     These  latter,  it  may  be  well  imagined,  when  affairs 
had  settled  down  again  to  a  quiet  footing,  after  Yeh's  determined,  and 
not  altogether  unnecessary,  severity,  bore  a  vastly  increased   grudge 
against  the  Hakka  "strangers"  who  had  established  themselves  so  incou- 
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veniently  in  their  midst.  Years  of  po.-itive  warfare  followed,  each  vil  - 
lage  fighting  foi  its  own  hand,  the  Hakkas  mostly  on  the  defensive, 
but  the  Puntis  determimd  not  only  to  oust  but  actually  to  exterminate 
the  hated  intruders  The  authorities,  weakened  by  the  greater  troubles 
of  the  foreign  war  and  the  Taiping  rebellion,  could  do  little  more  than 
oflfer  plaintive  expostulations,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  our  present 
official  system  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  Hakkas,  numerically  weaker 
and  less  wealthy  than  their  enemies,  became  reduced  to  fearful  straits. 
Thousands  were  carried  off,  either  singly  or  in  batches,  and  sold  to  the 
manstealers  of  Macao ;  thousands  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  One 
favourit*^  form  of  butchery  was  that  of  binding  a  Hakka  prisoner  to  a 
sapling  or  stout  bamboo,  fastening  his  queue  to  the  topmast  branches 
bent  downwards  for  the  purpose,  and  then — cutting  his  throat,  the  sap- 
ling, on  being  let  go,  rending  in  a  measure  the  head  from  the  body  by 
its  rebound.  At  length  the  entire  Hakka  population  of  six  districts 
were  driven  from  their  villages,  and  compelled  to  wander  in  bands  ot 
many  thousands  strong,  forced  to  plunder  for  a  living,  and  rivalling  in 
misery  and  desolation  the  suiBTerings  of  that  famous  Tartar  Exodus,  a 
century  ago,  which  was  selected  by  De  Quincy  a*-  a  subject  worthy  of 
his  intense  and  sombre  eloquence.  For  a  year  or  two  past,  these  bands 
of  Hakkas  have  occupied  three  several  tracts  of  country  between  the 
West  River  and  the  sea,  forming  a  species  of  armed  colony  in  the  midst 
of  hostile  natives,  where,  however,  they  cultivate  the  ground,  carry  on 
traffic,  and  prepare  their  children  for  the  literary  examination,  with  all 
the  industry  for  which  they  have  ever  been  renowned.  Meanwhile  the 
Puntis,  yielding  them  these  spots  of  ground,  have  seized  and  divided 
their  farms  and  garden -patches  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try, and  carry  on  a  guerrilla  war&re  with  them  on  the  outskirts  of 
their  settlements. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  among  the  Hak-kas  and  Puu<tis 
of  the  South  west.  In  the  Northern  districts  of  the  Province  few 
disturbances  have  occurred,  owing  to  the  preponderance,  there,  of 
the  Hak-ka  element :  but  as  the  most  laborious  classes  in  this  Colonvi 
Buch  as  the  chair-coolies,  bricklayers,  stone  cutters,  etcetera,  are  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  Hak-kas,  many  of  whom  have  participated 
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in  and  suffered  by  tlie  violent  acts  we  have  described  above,  there  is 
evidently  abundant  material  at  hand  for  illfeeling  and  outrage.  The 
intensely  local  and  monopolizing  spirit  of  the  Chinese  steps  in  to  fan 
the  flame  of  partisan  hatred :  and  every  fresh  Hak-ka  immigrant, 
escaping  from  the  misery  of  the  interior  to  seek  employment  in  Hong- 
kong, adds  another  item  to  the  list  of  grievances  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Pun-ti  origin  delight  to  dwell  upon.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
we  read  of  organized  attacks  on  barricaded  houses,  of  broken  heads, 
bamboo-pole  skirmishes,  clubs,  and  '*  fighting-irons." 

HoTBi^. — The  Hotel  accommodation  in  Hongkong  is  not  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  place.  The  best  establishment  is  that  of  the 
Hotel  d'Europe,  situated  in  the  Hollywood  road,  but  this  is  frequently 
overcrowded  on  the  arrival  of  the  maU  steamers  from  Europe  or  the 
North.  Besides  this  are  two  or  three  others  availed  of  chiefly  by 
single  men,  of  which  the  "  Stag  Hotel,"  the  "Argus"  and  the  "  British 
I^Qlel "  are  the  most  respectable.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  "  Oriental 
Hotel "  is  still  in  existence,  but  its  site  and  business  having  been 
purchased  by  the  "  Hongkong  Hotel  company,"  recently  established, 
this  establishment  will  soon  be  closed.  This  company  has  been  set  on 
foot  to  supply  the  great  want  in  Hongkong  of  a  building  suitable,  not 
only  for  passing  travellers,  but  those  whom  want  of  means  or  inclina- 
tion would  induce  to  become  permanent  lodgers  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  ordinary  tariff  at  the  better  Hotels  now  existing  is  three  dollars 
per  day  for  boarding  and  lodging  (exclusive  of  wines)  each  individual, 
children  being  the  subjects  uf  special  agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  Hotels  there  are  many  thoroughly  respectable 
boarding  houses,  an  establishment  next  door  to  the  Hotel  d^Euiope 
being  the  best  known  and  most  frequented.  Boarding  out  is,  however, 
under  any  circumstances  an  expensive  arrangement,  and  intending  re- 
sidents are  strongly  advised  to  take  immediate  steps  to  become  inde- 
pendent in  this  matter. 

Reht  :  TAXES  &C. — House-rent  in  Hongkong  is  frightfully  exorbi- 
tant For  a  house,  equal  to  that  for  which  some  £35  or  £40  per 
annum  would  be  demanded  in  England,  the  average  rent  is  $60  per 
month,  which  with  about  ^18  per  quarter  as  taxes,  makes  a  suitable 
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house  an  expensive  luxury  ;  for  houses  commanding  about  £18  per 
annum  in  England,  $^b  a  month  is  demanded,  and  nothing  considered 
respectable  can  be  obtained  under  this  figure.  In  excess  of  ^60  per 
montli  a  choice  of  numerous  houses  can  be  had,  the  rent  in  advantageous 
situations  ranging  as  high  as  ^250  per  month  for  a  single  floor  of 
four  rooms. 

Servants  ;  Domestic  Expenses  ;  Markets  &c. — ^Most  of  the  ser- 
vants employed  by  Europeans  are  of  Cantonese  origin,  and  possess  a 
greater  or  less  knowledge  of  "  pidgin  English  *'  a  queer  compound  of 
Anglicised  Chinese  and   Chinese-rendered  English,  with^  few  words 
of  Malay  and  Portuguese  origin.     A  facility  in  speaking  this  barba- 
rous jingle  of  words  is  a  necessary  accomplishment  for  holding  commu- 
nication  with   the  servant  class  in  Hongkong,  though  of  late  years  the 
Chinese  have  improved  in  this  efforts  to  acquire  a  correct  manner  of 
speaking  English.    For  a  single  man  the  usual  establishment  is  one  "boy" 
(a  corruption  of  the  Hindostani  hahi)  who  is  both  body  servant  and 
major  domo,  and  the  head  of  the  other  servants : — one  house  coolie  who 
performs  the  more  laborious  and  dirty  portion  of  the  household  work: 
-—one  cook,  who  generally  furnishes  an  assistant  at  nominal  wages  and 
upon  whom  falls  the  burden   of  the  ordinary  culinary  duties   of  the 
house : — and  two  chair  coolies — the  hire  of  the  latter  being  somewhat 
discretionary.     If  married,  an  Amah  or  female  servant  is  required  in 
addition,  while  an   establishment  including  a  numVjer  of  children  re- 
quires at  least  two  or  more.     An  "  outside"  coolie,  paid  by  the  month, 
carries  away  the  slops  &c.  of  the  establishment,  there  being  no  arrange- 
ment for  underground  sewage  in  connexion  with   the  houses.     The 
scale  of  wages  is  as  follows  : — 

1  Boy,     $8 

1  Coolie, $7 

1  Cook, $8  to  10 

1  Amah,      $8  to  10 

2  Chair  Coolies,     $6to7each 

1  Outside  Coolie,      |1 

In  establishments  of  greater  pretentions  there  are  usually  one  or  two 
Chinese  to  assist  the  House  boy,  who  in  such  a  case  devotes  his  atten- 
tion entirely  to  butler's  duties. 
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DouEsnc  Expenditure,  &c. — ^With  regard  to  domestic  expenditure 
but  few  hints  can  be  given.  The  "  compradoring  "  system  has  spread  so 
widely  that  the  European  community  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese,  who  squeeze  botli  buyers  and  sellers  alike,  at  a  hand- 
some profit  to  themselyes.  The  filthiness  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  where 
most  of  the  shops  are  situated,  and  the  rowdy  nature  of  the  native 
frequenters  of  the  Central  market,  make  it  impossible  for  ladies  to  visit 
these  places  in  person  even  if  desirous  of  making  their  own  purchases. 
The  newly  arrived  resident  of  small  means  is  recommended  to  keep  a 
careful  and  daily  account  of  expenditure  with  his  native  servants,  who 
will  most  unblushingly  charge  for  articles  never  supplied,  or  double  the 
proper  value  for  articles  consumed.  As  some  slight  guide  to  the  value 
of  articles  to  be  found  in  the  Hongkong  markets,  a  list  is  subjoined 
with  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  in  cash  (ten  of  which  equal  one 
cent)  marked  against  them. 

The  average  price  of  beef  is  about  16  cents  (Sd.)  per  catty  =  l^lb. 
English.  Pork  (which  is  seldom  eaten  by  Europeans)  is  about  24  cents 
per  catty ;  and  mutton,  the  most  expensive  meat  in  Hongkong,  is 
at  42  cents  per  catty ;  Goatsflesh  is  frequently  sold  as  mutton  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Veal  may  sometimes,  but  not  often,  be  obtained.  Poul- 
try, Game,  Fish,  and  Vegetables  can  generally  be  obtained ;  but  it  will 
be  noted  that  where  the  prices  are  left  blank  in  the  following  list  the 
articles  are  only  occasionally  to  be  purchased,  and  that  the  rates  vary 
too  much  to  afford  an  average : 


Geese, 
Duoks, 
Teal,    . 
Turkeys, 
Pheasants,  Cock, 
„         Hen, 
Pigeons, 
Quail, 


Poultry.     ^ 

1 

«* 

louat 
CaOL 

m 

per  catty 

each 
per  catty 

160 

160 

250 

1200 

140 

140 

220 

1000 

each 

2000 

1250 

200 

1800 

1000 

180 

mm 

>i 

120 

100 
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Fowls, 

Capons,     • 

Hen  Eggs, 

Duck  Eggs, 

Salt  Eggs, 

Dried  Ducks, 

Snipe,  • 

Partridges, 

Rabbits, 

Wild  Geese,      . 

Wild  Ducks, 

Sand  Hill  Birds, 

Hill  Snipe,    . 

Hares, 

Squirrels,  Ground, 

Sparrows, 

Rice  Birds,  . 

Wild  Pigeons,  • 

Live  Fish,     . 

Eels, 

Oysters, 

Shrimps,  . 

Crabs,, 

Prawns,    . 

Lobsters, 

Frogs, 

Small  Turtles, 

Large  Turtles, 

Large  Fresh  Fish, 

Small     „         „ 

Mackerel,  Small,  . 

Congor  Eels,  Small, 


Bighut 

Zomx0( 

CasL 

Oa^ 

m 

per  catty 

200 

180 

» 

150 

240 

m^ 

per  dozen 

120 

100 

^m 

>y 

140 

120 

m^ 

19 

140 

120 

m^ 

each 

— 

— 

vMM 

w 

— 

— 

jiijM 

» 

300 

200 

» 

1000 

800 

mm 

50 

600 

\umm 

11 

— 

— 

\um 

if 

— 

— 

^W 


m 
m 

mm 
mm 


per  dozen   —  — 

each    150  120 

pel  catty   160  140 

„      160  140 

„      160  140 

„     140  120 

„      120  lOO 

„      180  160 

„      160  150 

„     180  160 

300  280 

280  250 

„     180  160 

„     140  120 

„      100  80 

„     180  160 
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Salt  Fish,     . 
Small  Fish, 
Fresh  Soles, 
Canton  Salmon, 
Rock  Fish, 
Shark  Fish, 
Skate, 
Turbot,     . 
Parrot  Fish, 
Fresh  Water  Fish, 
Snipe  Fish, 
Salmon,  Pickled, 


Potatoes,  Macao,  . 
„         Japan, 
„         Californian, 
„        Sweet, 
„        New,      . 

Yams, 

Coco, 

Turnips,  Salt,    . 

Carrots,  Salt, 
„        Fresh, 

Spinach, 

Indian  Corn,     , 

Young  Bamboo  Boots,  . 

Cabbage,  Large,  Macao, 
„       White  Canton, 
„       Common,    . 
„       French, 

Lettuce,   . 

Celery, 


per  catty 


Highest    Lowest 
140 


MM 


M.%MM 


Vegetables. 


120 
140 
140 
180 
140 
180 
140 
120 
140 
160 


Jf?  P®r  catty,       30 


Caeh. 
100 
100 
120 

120 
160 
100 
160 
120 
100 
120 
140 


20 


^Oilff 

if 

_ 

#1 

n 

20 

15 

tflff 

>? 

_ 

^^ 

» 

30 

25 

^m 

n 

20 

15 

^li^ 

» 

40 

30 

MuMM 

>» 

- 

^t^W 

>» 

10 

8 

mm 

» 

80 

25 

MM 

» 

— . 

n^ 

91 

100 

90 

mr^nm 

each 

250 

200 

©  ^Si    p^^  ^^^*7 

30 

25 

^nm 

)) 

— 

«^ 

fMttP^ 

>» 

100 

90 

^M 

17 

15 

lO 

¥nm 

» 

80 

70 
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Parsley,  Chinese, 

„       English,  . 
Beans,  Broad,   . 

„      Long, 

„      French, . 

„       Stringed,   . 
Green  Peas,  in  the  Shell, 
Tomatoes,     . 
Asparagus, 
Chillies,  Dried, 
„      Gieen, 
Garlic, 
Ginger,     . 
Currj  Stuff, 
Pumpkins, 

Large  Onions,  Bombay, 
Green  Onions,  . 
Shalots, 
Turnips,   . 
Cucumbers, . 
Egg  Plant, 
Water  Cress, 
Mushroom,  Dried,     . 
English  Turnips,  . 
Radishes,  . 
Green  Sprouts, 

Mandarin  Orange, 
Coolie  Oranges,     . 
Lemons,    . 
Pineapples,  . 
Pumeloes, 
Pears,  Canton, 
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per  catty      100        90 
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Mm 
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per  catty 
per  bunch 
per  catty 


40 
140 
100 
140 
160 

80 

140 
60 
50 
50 
60 
20 

140 
50 
50 
20 
60 

20 
400 

40 


80 
120 

80 
120 
140 

70 

120 
50 
40 
40 
50 
15 

120 
40 
40 
15 
50 

15 

880 

30 


per  catty  120  100 

„  100  90 

„              80  70 

each            80  70 

„  128  100 

per  catty        60  50 
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Hiffkul 
Cash. 

Lmoat 

Cash. 

Lychees,  Dried, 

m^^ 

per  catty 

80 

60 

Plums, 

^ 

» 

63 

60 

Cocoanuts, 

n^ 

i» 

70 

60 

•  ^m 

each 

— 

— 

Plantains, 

^m 

per  catty 

60 

50 

Wampees,     . 

•  n:^ 

» 

— 

— 

Chestnuts, 

BM 

» 

160 

140 

Walnuts, 

■  mm 

»» 

140 

120 

Mangosteens,    . 

we 

9) 

— 

— 

Peanuts, 

•  ^^ 

» 

— 

— 

Tamarinds, 

n 

» 

— 

— 

Almonds,     . 

•  #ir 

>» 

140 

120 

Chirrants, 

*B^T 

»> 

600 

550 

Raisins, 

■    m%^% 

»> 

300 

280 

Bananas,  . 

•      %t^^ 

)> 

60 

40 

Peaches, 

•   ^t 

» 

— 

— 

Mangoes, 

•      e^ 

» 

— 

— 

Mask  Melons, 

•  ^Jik 

>j 

— 

— 

Water      „ 

njik 

)? 

— 

— 

Grapes, 

■  ^^^f- 

}) 

— 

— 

Strawberries,     . 

•    ^^T- 

}y 

70 

60 

Nanking  Pears,     . 

•  ^Mii>^ 

» 

250 

220 

Peking  Pears,    . 

•   iic^&m 

J» 

— 

— 

Common  Pears,     . 

•  ^P^. 

9} 

200 

180 

Winter  Pears,  . 

» 

250 

220 

Ground  Nuts, 

■  kn 

f) 

100 

90 

Loquats, 

^ITW 

» 

— 

— 

Figs,  Dried, 

•  mvm, 

per  bottle 

750 

700 

Dates,       . 

■    ^% 

per  catty 

— 

— 

Prunes,  Dried, 

•  >i^ 

» 

— 

— 

Carrambolas,     . 

•    '^i 

» 

— 

— 

Plums,  Water,      . 

•  :S 

n 

— 

— 

limes. 

l^mT* 

>9 

80 

60 
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LotoeH 
Coik. 


Custard  Apples,    . 

•  mM^ 

each 

— 

— 

Rose  Apples,     . 

■   ^m^M 

n 

— 

— 

Mulberries, 

■  S^ 

» 

— 

— 

Sugar  Cane, 

M 

per  stick, 

40 

30 

Giiavas, 

■  #t?^ 

per  catty 

— 

— 

Dried  Apples,    . 

•    ^m^ 

»> 

260 

220 

Ice  House. — Hongkong  possesses  an  Ice  house  (situated  in  Queen's 
Road,  near  the  Parade  Ground)  which  is  kept  well  supplied,  during  the 
summer  months,  by  importation  from  the  U.  States.  The  usual  retail  price 
of  ice  is  5  cents  per  pound,  subscribers  or  purchasers  not  being  allowed 
to  take  less  than  5  pounds  at  one  time.  The  importation  and  sale  of 
this  article  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the  "  Tudor  Ice  Company"  which 
owns  the  ice  house  above  referred  to.  One  or  two  other  companies 
have  been  started  in  opposition,  but  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Meteorology,  Climate  and  Sanitary  Condition. — Hongkong,  like 
most  pliices  in  the  same  latitude,  is  visited  yearly  by  a  "  wet  season  " 
which,  commencing  in  May,  extends  to  the  beginning  of  August 
During  this  period  rain  falls  almost  without  intermission,  and  much 
damage  has,  in  past  years,  been  done  by  the  floods  consequent  on  the 
accumulation  of  water  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.  The  roads  of 
the  colony  have  been  a  standing  joke  (somewhat  an  expensive  one  by 
the  way)  from  the  constant  disappearance  of  their  surface-material 
during  the  annual  floods.  In  1845,  before  the  present  system  of 
drainage  had  been  constructed,  we  read  that  on  one  occasion  "  the 
whole  of  Queen's  Road,  from  the  entrance  to  the  large  bazaar  to  the 
market-place,  was  completely  flooded,  to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  four 
feet,  all  the  streets  leading  upwards  to  the  hill  serving  as  feeders  to 
this  miniature  lake.  In  Peel  Street  the  torrent  rushed  along  bearing 
everything  before  it,  and  the  street  resembled  a  dried-up  water  course 
covered  with  stones  and  vn'ecks  of  buildings.  The  passages  from  the 
Queen's  Road  to  the  sea  were  all  full ;  the  one  leading  through 
Chunam's  Hong  for  hours  presented  the  appearance  of  a  rapid  river, 
and  many  of  the  houses  on  each  side  were  only  saved  from  the  flood  by 
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mud-walls  hastily  raised."  And  again,  **  a  stream  from  a  distant  water- 
course flowed  along  the  road  above  the  bungalow  occupied  by  the 
Attorney-General,  and,  descending  with  great  fury  upon  the  roof  of 
one  of  his  out-offices,  carried  away  a  great  part  of  it.  In  many  places 
the  Queen's  Road  was  covered  with  soil,  sand,  &c.,  to  the  depth  of 
more  then  two  feet,  and  nearly  all  the  cross  drains '  were  choked 
up.'' 

Bridges  were  carried  away  and  several  lives  were  lost  by  the  falling 
in  of  Chinese  houses  on  this  occasion.  Matters  are,  of  course,better  now 
and  the  same  destruction  is  not  likely  to  again  occur,  but  the  above  will 
serve  as  an  instance  of  the  powerful  floods  sometimes  caused  by  a 
heavy  rainfall. 

The  climate  of  Hongkong  is  much  more  extreme  than  that  of  most 
places  at  the  western  side  of  Asia  and  Africa,  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  annual  range  ol  the  thermometer,  according  to  Dr.  See- 
mann  (Flora  Hongkongensis  P.  8),  is  from  74°  to  93°  Farh :  we  should 
ourselves  place  it  at  from  45°  to  99°  but  the  former  is  probably  correct 
as  an  average.  The  same  authority  states  that  "  the  temperature  is  as 
variable  as  the  degree  of  humidity,  the  burning  heats  of  a  tropical  sun 
alternating  with  the  cold  devastating  fury  of  a  Chinese  typhoon." 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August — the  hottest  in  the  year — the 
maximum  heat  shown  by  the  thermometer  is  about  94°  Fahr.,  and  the 
minimum  in  the  same  time  about  80°.  The  difference  between  the  heat 
of  the  day  and  night  is  generally  about  10  degrees.  In  winter  the 
thermometer  sometimes  sinks  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,  but  this  is 
rare.  One  great  error  committed  by  Europeans  is  a  foolhardy  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  almost  invariably  results  in  sickness. 
Even  in  winter  the  shade  of  an  umbrella  is  necessary.  During  this 
latter  season,  however,  sudden  changes  take  place,  a  day  of  almost 
tropical  heat  being  followed  by  a  cutting  northerly  wind,  which  makes 
great  coats  without,  and  flres  within  the  house  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  heavydownfalls  of  rain  and  changes  of  temperature  do  not  of 
course  conduce  to  the  salubrity  of  Hongkong  as  a  residence.  Mr. 
Swioboe's  explanation  of  the  unhealthiness,  in  his  recently  published 
work,  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  settlement  "being  completely  shut  in  from 
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the  gentle  southerly  gales  by  the  towering  rocks  which  rise  immediately 
behind  it,  and  retain  tor  hours  after  sunset  the  violent  heat  which  had 
pervaded  the  atmosphere  during  the  sunny  hours  of  the  summer's  day. 
Again,  when  the  sun  suddenly  appears  after  a  he|ivy  shower,  the  saturated 
moisture  is  quickly  evaporated  and  collects  in  unhealthy  vapor  along 
the  hill  sides,  wherfe  it  hangs  for  days  together  undisturbed  by  the 
gentle  influence  of  a  cooling  breeze." 

A  writer  in  the  Times  discussiiig  the  cause  of  the  recent  mortality 
amongst  the  troops  stationed  here  (1864-65)  thus  alludes  to  the  same 
question,  and  we  quote  the  following  paragraph  verbatim  as  being 
well  worth  the  attention  of  our  readers : 

^^  English  women  and  English  men  have  a  fixed  belief,  which  nothing 
can  shake,  that  a  seashore,  particularly  one  with  a  mountain  behind, 
and  most  of  all  a  mountainous  island,  must  be  healthy,  nay  so  super- 
abundantly hotdjtiJ^-^  to  supply  a  stock  of  health  that  will  last  many 
months  afterwards.  Even  in  England  this  is  oflen  found  a  mbtake,  or 
only  true  in  a  conditional  and  modified  sense  in  Hongkong.  The 
mountain  is  said  to  be  composed  of  a  very  friable  granite,  through 
which  water  is  always  oozing,  more  or  less,  from  some  unknown  source 
— geologists  even  say,  from  the  mainland  of  China.  It  is  even  said 
there  is  something  deleterious  in  this  water,  or,  rather,  in  the  constant 
dbintegration  of  the  granite.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  suppose 
any  positive  malaria,  such  as  would  require  a  chymical  explanation. 
JWherever,  as  on  the  slopes  of  our  own  sand-hills  and  gravel-hills,  there 
|is,  at  a  certain  level,  a  perpetual  exudation  of  the  water  filtering  tlirough 
I  the  mass  above,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  liability  to  fever.  There  will 
always  be  spots,  even  where  no  water  shows,  where  the  soil  will  be 
overcharged  with  moisture,  and  whence  a  vapor  will  ascend.  Persons 
exposed  to  this  vapor  throughout  all  the  diurnal  changes  of  the  tem- 
perature will  be  liable  to  chill,  and  to  fever ;  of  course  all  the  more,  if 
they  are  neglecting  the  usual  conditions  of  health  as  to  diet,  exercise, 
clothing,  artificial  warmth,  and  the  like.  From  all  accounts,  it  is  not 
easy  to  escape  spots  of  this  malarious  character  at  Hongkong;  and.  if  it 
ever  is  to  be  a  healthy  station,  our  soldiers  must  not  be  housed  s^  they 
have  been  hitherto." 
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The  first  time  that  public  attention  appears  to  have  been  forcibly 
directed  to  the  unheal  thin  ess  of  Hongkong  as  a  military  station  appears 
to  have  been  in  August  1843,  when  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Chinese 
Repository^  which  was  at  that  time  almost  the  only  journal  published,  to 
the  effect  that  the  sickness  of  the  detachment  of  the  55th  Begiment 
stationed  at  the  West  Point  barracks  had  been  so  great  that  the  whole 
of  the  men  had  been  transferred  to  a  ship  in  the  harbour.  The  cases 
were  chiefly  fever,  which  prevailed  most  extensively  at  the  extreme 
East  and  West  ends  of  the  town.  From  this  year  till  1846,  however,  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality  become  observable,  and 
the  reports  of  that  and  subsequent  years  laid  much  stress  upon 
the  "  preventibility "  of  the  diseases  under  which  the  troops  suffered 
— ^undue  exposure  to  the  sun,  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  and  the 
unwholesome  locality  of  the  barracks  being  pointed  out  as  the 
exdting<»uses.  Amongst  the  colon  bts  generally  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  greater  personal  caie  have  resulted 
in  a  comparative  freedom  from  endemic  disease.  But  the  troops  have 
to  &e  present  day  continued  to  suffer  extremely,  aud  the  excessive 
mortality  in  the  1 1th  Regiment  has  become  the  subject  of  Parliamen- 
tary enquiry. 

From  the  able  report  for  1865  drawn  up  by  Dr  Murray,  the 
Colonial  Surgeon,  we  learn  some  new  facts  connected  with  the 
present  sanitary  condition  of  the  colony.  This  year  was  believed 
by  many  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fatal  in  the  decade,  but 
the  actual  mortality  amongst  Europeans  and  Americans  was  below 
that  of  the  two  years  immediately  preceding.  Much  cause  for 
anxiety  was  given  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  epidemic  which  was, 
or  resembled,  YeUow  fever.  We  quote  Dr.  Murray's  words  as  to  its 
first  appearance : 

"  An  observation  of  Meteorological  currents  for  many  years  paat  had 
induced  the  belief  that,  unless  the  temperature  be  kept  do>vn  by  an 
abundant  fall  of  rain,  the  summer  of  1865  would  prove  to  be  the  point 
at  which  the  Thermometrical  wave  wotdd  attain  its  highest  altitude, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  insalubrity  would,  based  upon  somewhat 
similar  calculations,  have  nearly  coincided  with  this  maximum  tern- 
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perature.  Unfortunately  the  rain  all  throughout  the  year  proved  to 
be  much  below  the  average — and  possibly  to  this  cause  may  be  attribut- 
ed in  no  slight  degree  the  appearance  oi  an  epidemic,  happily  as  yet 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  Chinese  population,  but  which  has  not^ 
as  far  as  1  an  aware,  been  hitherto  described  as  occurring  in  China  if 
indeed  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.*  It  was  first  recognized  in  Victoria 
Gaol  upon  the  8rd  of  March,  when  a  prisoner,  who  was  said  to  have 
come  directly  from  Macao,  was  seized  with  symptoms  closely  resembling 
those  of  Yellow  fever.  No  new  case  occurred  until  the  16th  of  the 
same  month,  and  during  the  whole  of  March  there  had  been  5  cases 
only,  but,  of  these,  three  had  terminated  fatally.  The  disease  increased 
rapidly  until  it  attained  its  acm6  on  the  2nd  of  May,  on  which  day  there 
were  46  cases  in  Hospital,  inclusive  of  15  admissions  on  that  day. 
From  that  period  it  commenced  to  decline,  but  did  not  entirely  disap- 
pear until  there  had  been  373  admissions  and  40  deaths. 

"  The  disease  was  not  however  limited  to  Victoria  Gaol,  but  prevail- 
ed throughout  the  Town,  among  the  lower  classes  principally.  There 
are  373  cases  recorded  as  admitted  into  the  Government  Civil  Hospital, 
of  which  no  less  than  40  died  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  weie 
all  asceitained  cases  of  the  epidemic,  and  not  in  some  simply  a  severe 
form  of  bilious  fever.  The  disease  was  most  easily  studied  in  the  Gaol, 
and  upon  the  observation  of  it,  as  it  there  presented  itself,  I  have  based 
these  remarks.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  number  of  admissions  were 
873  and  the  deaths  40,  which  after  all  is  not  very  high  for  any  epide- 
mic, and  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  usual  mortality  in  Cholera, 
Very  few  Europeans  were  attacked,  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
Indians,  and  no  females  were  brought  under  its  influence.  The  treat- 
ment which  I  found  most  successful  was  the  immediate  administration 
of  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  calomel  purge,  and  either  quinine  or  calomel 
and  opium  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particulai  case ;  a  hot 
bath  was  given  when  the  fever  ran  high,  and  blisters  to  the  head  and 
sinapisms  to  the  stomach  and  feet  had  frequently  to  be  resorted  to, 

♦  The  similarity  of  the  local  fever  to  Yellow  fever  wae  noticed  by  the  Colonial  Sui^eon 
in  his  report  for  1847-48.~(Ed). 
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During  convalescence,  quinine  and  beef  tea  and  wine  were  freely  ad- 
ministered. I  believe  that  scarcely  a  single  case  terminated  fatally 
where  ihere  had  been  sufficient  time  to  get  the  gums  slightly  affected 
by  the  mercury. 

"  Poverty  and  destitution  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  marked 
predisposing  causes  of  the  disease,  and  the  long  drought  and  great  heat 
were  probably  in  some  measure  the  exciting  causes.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  not  a  case  of  Yellow  fever  occurred  on  Stone-cutter^s 
Island,  the  convict  establishment  of  the  Colony. 

"  Small  pox  appeared  as  usual  m  the  months  of  January,  February 
and  March,  but  the  mortality  did  not  exceed  that  of  previous  years, 
nor  was  the  number  of  admissions  into  Hospital  for  this  disease  above 
the  average.  Cholera  may  be  said  to  have  been  absent  in  its  epidemic 
form — ^although  several  sudden  cases  have  occurred  among  the  com- 
munity. The  admission  of  one  patient,  only,  suffering  under  this  disease . 
is  recorded  in  the  returns  of  the  Government  Civil  Hospital  and  two 
in  those  of  the  Seaman's  Hospital." 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  above  remarks  apply  only  to  prisoners 
and  the  lower  class  Chinese.  During  1865  the  foreign  population 
happily  enjoyed  an  immunity,  unknown  in  previous  years,  fi*om  disease ; 
but  we  think  it  well  to  record  the  first  appearance  of  so  terrible  a 
scourge  as  yellow  fever. 

We  subjoin  hereunder  a  table  compiled  by  Dr.  Murray  shewing  the 
rate  of  mortality  durjjjg  the  last  eight  years.  It  excludes  the  military 
and  merchant  and  naval  seamen. 

"  From  the  manner  in  which  the  table  is  compiled  "  says  the  Colo- 
nial Surgeon  "  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  whether  the  amount 
of  sickness  as  well  as  the  mortality  has  been  less ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  has  really  been  very  much  greater,  and  that  the  actual 
rate  of  mortality  has  only  not  appeared  by  reason  of  the  number 
of  invalids  who  have  left  the  Colony,  either  in  time  to  recover  their 
health,  or  to  be  counted  in  the  death  returns  of  some  other  place. 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioners here,  that  no  such  sickly  year  as  the  past,  has  been  experienced 
since  1853." 
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Tablb  shoidng  the  Rates  of  Mortality  among  the  FoREiaK  Residents 
in  HoNGKONO)  during  the  last  Eight  Years. 


Number  of  European 

Bwials  of  Residents 

in  Protestant  and 

Roman  Catholic 

Cemeteries. 

Per  Cenfage  of 

Years. 

and  American 
Residents. 

Deaths  to  Number  of 
Residents. 

1868, 

1,462 

110 

7.51 

1869, 

1,031 

70 

6.66 

1860, 

1,592 

51 

3.20 

1861, 

1,558 

101 

6.48 

1862, 

1,604 

46 

2.24 

1863, 

1,644 

104 

6.32 

1864, 

1,963 

109 

6.56 

1866, 

1,034 

100 

4  89 

Flora,  Fauna,  &c. — ^The  following  remarks  relative  to  the  Flora  of 
Hongkong  are  summarised  from  the  valuable  "  Flora  Hongkongensia^^ 
of  Mr.  George  Bentham,  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.* 

The  general  aspect  of  Hongkong,  when  viewed  from  the  South  East, 
during  the  dry  or  winter  season,  is  bleak  and  barren  in  the  extreme, 
and  apparently  denuded  of  anything  like  arborescent  vegetation.  The 
more  sheltered  valleys  and  ravines,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  Northern 
and  Western  sides,  saturated  with  moisture  during  the  long-continued 
heavy  rains  of  the  spring  and  €s^ly  summer,  and  never  exposed  to  real 
drought,  afford  to  the  botanist  who  examines  them  in  detail  an  extra- 
ordinarily varied  Flora.  A  large  proportion  of  this  is  characterized  as 
arborescent  or  shrubby,  though  on  the  other  hand  the  woods  are  stat- 
ed to  be  of  very  limited  extent,  generally  of  stunted  growth,  and  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  very  few  species  of  oak,  fig  and  other  trees,  being  usu- 
ally limited  to  a  few  individuals. 

The  first  regular  collection  of  Hongkong  plants  was  made  in  1841, 
by  Mr  £.  B.  Hinds,  surgeon  of  H.  M.  S.  Sulphur.  Many  interesting 
additions  to  these  were  made, by  the  late  Colonel  Champion  of  the  95th 
Regiment,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  ware  published  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Kew  Journal  of  Botany ; " 
the  whole  of  his  collections  being  subsequently  systematically  reviewed 
by  Mr  Bentham  in  vols.  3  to  9  of  the  same  periodical     His  successor 

*  Flom  Hongkonirensis :  a  description  of  the  Flowering  Piants  and  Ferns  of  the 
Island  of  Hongkong; ;  by  George  Bentham.  Published  under  the  nuthority  of  H.  M. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies*     London,  L.  Reeve  1861,  8vo« 
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iif  tUs  field  was  Dr  H.  P.  Hance,  now  H.  M.  Vice-Consul  at  Whampoa, 
who  zealously  followed  up  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  a 
Valuable  collection,  which  included  several  new  species.  The  parti- 
culars of  his  work  appeared  in  Dr  Seemann*s  "  Botany  of  the  Voyage 
of  a  M.  S.  Herald,  "  published  in  1857.  At  this  time  Mr  Bentham 
commenced  his  examination  and  classification,  and  basing  his  investiga- 
tions on  those  of  the  before-mentioned  gentlemen,  he  eventually  com- 
piled his  valuable  work,  with  the  assistance  of  notes  and  specimens  from 
the  late  Dr  Harland,  Mr  C.  Wright,  the  collector  attached  to  the  U.  S. 
North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition,  Mr  C.  Wilford,  collector  for  Kew 
Gardens,  General  J.  Eyre,  Colonel  Urquhart,  Dr  Dill,  and  Messrs  J. 
C.  Bowring  and  T.  Alexander. 

The  comparative  number  of  monotypic  genera  is  greater  in  the  Hong- 
kong Flora  than  in  any  other  of  similar  extent ;  but  a  large  number 
now  considered  peculiar  to  the  island,  are  probably  so  thought  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  continental  vegetation  of  the  South  of  China.  The 
Hongkong  Flora  is  as  a  rule  that  of  tropical  Asia  (and  more  particu- 
larly like  that  of  Assam,  the  Khasia  mountains  in  Eastern  Bengal,  Sik- 
kim  and  Nepaul)  of  which  it  offers  in  numerous  instances  the  Northern 
limit.  Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  idea  of  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  Floras  of  Japan  and  Hongkong,  Mr  Bentham 
states  that  he  cannot  enumerate  80  species  common  to  both  countries. 
There  are  a  few  curious  points  of  connection  with  the  Australian  Flora, 
while  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the  American 
Flora  and  that  of  Hongkong. 

Hie  following  sketch  of  the  general  features  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
island  is  mainly  extracted,  with  a  few  necessary  corrections,  from  Dr 
Hance^s  Introductory  Notice,  in  the  *  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Herald,**  and  has  been  kindly  revised  by  the  writer  expressly  for 
this  work. 

To  a  stranger  landing,  or  regarding  the  island  from  the  sea,  the 
aspect  of  Hongkong  is  singularly  unpromising,  conveying  the  idea  of 

*  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  H,  M.  S.  Herald,  during  the  yean  1845-51  ;  by  Bertbold 
Seenann,  Ph.  D.,  F.  L.  S.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  ComniiMionara  of 
the  Admiralty.    London,  L.  Reeye,  1862-7,  4to ;   ICO  pi. 
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almost  absolute  sterility.  The  hills  are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  coafte 
grass,  amidst  which  rise  masses  of  bare,  blackened  rocks ;  while  the 
monotonous  scene  seems  only  varied  by  a  few  bushes,  or  a  solitary  tree^ 
studded  here  and  there,  and  by  scattered  groves  of  the  Pinus  sinensis 
clothing  some  of  the  declivities.  As  remarked  by  Meyen,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  tree  was  at  one  time  far  more  common,  and  originally 
formed  dense  woods  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  of  all  the  islands  here  • 
abouts  ;  it  is  used  very  extensively  by  the  Chinese  for  burning,  and 
plantations  being  seldom  formed,  it  thus  decreases  rapidly.  On  a  closer 
inspection,  the  botanist  is  gratified  by  finding  that  the  first  impression  is 
very  deceptive  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  will  doubtless  surprise  most 
residents  to  hear  that  there  are  probably  few  or  no  islands  of  equal  area 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  with  so  varied  and  extensive  a  Flora. 

The  Uttoral  Flora  consists  of  Vitex  trifoUa^  the  fruit  of  which  resem- 
bles Allspice  in  taste,  Clerodendron  inermej  Suaeda  austvalis,  Scaevola 
LobeUOj  Ixeris  repens,  Ipomoea  peh-caprae,  trailing  to  an  immense  distance 
along  the  sands,  and  rooting  at  intervals,  the  spiny  glaucous  coarse  grass 
Spinifex  squarrosuSf  Acanthus  iUcifoUus,  which  covers  the  mud  of  salt 
estuaries  mingled  with  KandeUa  RkeedHy  Guilandina  bonducella,  forming 
in  someplaces  impenetrable  thickets,  Wollastonia  scabriuscula,  Crotalaria 
cafyctnoj  Aegiceras  majus,  Hibiscus  tiliaceuSf  which  affords  a  magnificent 
spectacle  when  covered  with  its  fine  sulphur-colored  flowers,  which  are 
much  infested  by  a  large  black  ant,  Glossogt/ne  tenuifolia,  a  Pandanus 
(much  used  as  a  hedge  by  the  the  natives,  who  also  eat  the  tender 
shoots,  by  which  means,  and  by  constant  clipping,  it  remains  stemless, 
though,  when  left  to  itself,  it  assumes  an  arborescent  form)  the  lovely 
and  fragrant  Crinum  asiattcunij  ^c. 

Amongst  those  plants  which  occupy  a  suboidinate  position  in  the 
Flora,  but  are  still  more  or  less  common  and  characteristic,  must  be 
enumerated  the  pretty  little  CurcuUgo  orckioides,  with  leaves  like  a 
Luzuloy  which  expands  its  star-like  golden-colored  blossoms  close  to  the 
earth  on  the  advent  of  spring,  Rourea  microphyUa^  Temstroemiaiaponicdtj 
Ficus  pyriformis,  F.  hirta  and  others,  the  fine  scarlet-flowered  Ixora 
strictOy  Begonia  ladniata,  Rhaphiolepis  indica,  which  replaces  our 
hawthorn,  AegineUa  indica,  Bambusae,  the  elegant  Homalium  fagijolium 
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MuBsaenda  pubescms,  conspicuous  for  its  enlarged  snow-white  calyx 
segment,  PcUiurua  Aubletia  with  its  divaricate  ^piny  branches,  SUUingia 
M^y^ra  the  taUow-tree,  the  purple-bloomed  PterosUgma  gtandiftcrumy 
OshecJda  chinensis,  &c.  Cardtospennum  microcarpum,  with  its  bladdery 
fruit,  scrambles  amongst  the  herbage,  amidst  which  rise  the  pretty  lilac 
flpikes  of  OpMopogon  spicatuB.  Several  hollies,  Pittosporum  glabratum 
and  Syeygium  buxiJoUum  please  the  eye  by  the  neatnes  of  their  foliage, 
round  which  Cuscuta  japofdca^  Toxocarpus  Wighttanua  and  several  BatP- 
kmias  twine  their  slender  stems.  To  these  must  be  added  the  grey- 
leaved  arborescent  Sponia  veltUina,  the  delicate  Scdomonia  cantoniensis^ 
Oxalka  comiculata,  Rvbua  parvifoUua,  R,  leucanthus  and  R,  reJUasus,  the 
latter  remarkable  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  foliage,  the  beautihil 
CaescUpina  vemahs^  Zorma  diphyllt^  which  enamels  the  turf  with  its 
minute  yellow  blooms,  resembling  those  of  our  meadow  vetchling, 
Asparagus  lucidusj  several  species  of  Ft/»,  and  amongst  ferns,  Osmunda 
javanica  and  Blechnum  orientdle. 

Streamlets  and  their  banks,  moist  rocks  and  inundated  localiticB  are 
rendered  gay  by  the  delicate  Droaera  Lourmriiy  Xyris  pcmciflora,  the 
elegant  Lysmachia  alpestriSj  white,  yellow  and  blue-flowered  UtricU" 
iariaey  the  tall  Phiiydrum  lanuginosum^  Ltidwigia  and  Jussiaea^  Bype- 
rkum  jcqHimcum,  several  species  of  Eriocaulony  raising  their  clustered 
globular  heads  above  the  clear  water,  amidst  th^  lively  green  fronds  of 
Ceratopteria  thaUctroides  ;  whilst  way- sides  and  arid  places  furnish  the 
ephemeral  Cyanotis  axillariay  and  several  Ccmmelynae^  Polygonuj  Alter^ 
nanthera  sessilis,  thorny  Audantiae^  two  or  three  Sidae^  our  garden 
Chrysanthemum  with  single  yellow  flowers,  Emilia  sonchifolidj  Corchorus 
acutangulusy  Trium/etta  angulata  and  T.  pUosa  and  Urena  lobata,  all  three 
employed  by  the  Chinese  as  demulcents  and  emollients  in  blennorrhoea 
and  other  diseases,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  mucilage  they  con- 
tun.  EulaUa  japonica  growing  in  thick  tuils,  attains  a  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  elevates  its  beautiful  light  feathery  panicles  amongst  the 
rocks,  mingled  with  the  drooping  inflorescence  of  the  graceful  native  reed 
A  rundo  madagaacariensis.  The  dark  blue  berries  of  DianeUa  ensifolia  hang 
pendulous  above  its  sword-like  leaves,  along  with  the  cedar-scented  Car- 
yopUris  mastarnnthuf  and  the  gi-act'i'nl  lilac  boUs  of  Strohilanthes  apriats. 
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Amongst  ruderal  plants  (by  which  are  understood  aU  those  that, 
though  not  cultivated,  are  yet  only  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
dwellings,  or  in  places  formerly  occupied  by  them,  and  which  appear  in 
many  instances  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  man  spontaneously^  are  the 
following : — Solanum  nigrum  and  S,  incUcum  with  purple  flowers  and 
yellow  fruits  like  that  of  the  potato,  Amarcmtita  spinosus^  Xantkmm 
discohTj  Asclepias  curassavica^  Plantago  maior,  the  Guava,  SteUaria 
aquatica  and  S,  uUginosa^  Datura  alba  (the  seeds  of  which  are  burnt  by 
burglars,  when  attempting  to  enter  a  dwelling,  in  order  by  their  fumes 
to  stupify  the  inmates)  Polanisia  icosandra^  Gardamine  hirsuta^  Bidena 
chinensis^  Corchorus  capsularia,  Bryophyllum  calycinum,  the  singular 
Euphorbia  TimcaUi,  with  its  leafless,  green,  quill-like  branches,  abound- 
ing in  a  violently  acrid  milky  juice,  ^d  to  be  employed  by  the  Chinese 
for  blinding  those  children  whom  they  wish  to  bring  up  .as  mendicants, 
in  order  thereby  to  excite  compassion,  Siegesbeckia  orientaHs,  Cassia 
occidentalism  Sonchus  ciliatus,  Ricinus  communis^  Verbena  officinalis^ 
Capsella  bursa-pastoris,  2  Docks,  Plumbago  Zeylanica^  Vinca  rosea, 
Physalis  angulata,  Passiflora  foeUda,  &c* 

The  silvan  flora  consist  of  nine  species  of  Oak,  amongst  which  the 
fruit  of  Quercus  cornea,  resembling  a  chestnut  in  taste,  is  sold  in  the 
markets,  a  beautiful  chestnut,  the  straight  white>stemmed  Altingia 
chinensis,  the  lovely  Styrax  odm^atissima,  with  its  Syringa-like  white 
blossoms  exhaling  a  powerful  odor  of  violets,  Acer  retictilaium,  Camellia 
hongkongensiSy  Vaccinium  chinenssy  Pentaphylax  euryddes,  Acronychia 
cyminosma,  several  species  of  EuonymvSy  A  guilaria  grandi/lora,  Memecylon 
Ugmtrifolium,  Myrica  rubra,  Engelhardtia  chrysolepis,  Rhodokia  Cham- 
pioniy  Scolopia,  two  species  of  Elaeocarpus,  Rhapis  Jlabelliformis,  the 
sweet-scented  Schoepfla  chinensis,  &c.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the 
slopes  of  which  these  woods  occur,  are  ravines,  whereof  the  sides 
are  in  some  places  formed  by  steep  rocks,  the  humid  shady  ledges  of 
which  are  clothed  by  the  lovely  Chvita  sinensis,  the  exquisite  Cypri- 
pedium  purpuratum,  Pentasacme  Championi,  Pholidota  chinensis,  Pellionia 
scabra,  and  a  few  others.  Higher  up,  and  in  sheltered  localities,  these 
woods  become  in  some  parts  much  denser,  and  assume  a  far  more 
tropical  aspect,  as  is  indicated  by  the  great  abundance  of  Lycopodia, 
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and  the  appearance  cf  Cibotium  glaucescens^  Asplenium  niduSj  aud 
Psilotum  tnquetrum ;  whilst  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  clothed  by  a 
climbing  large  glossy-leaved  Bhapkidoplwra^  and  the  epiphytal  Po^f- 
podium  pertusum. 

At  or  near  the  summits  of  the  different  peaks,  where,  from  altitude 
and  the  free  exposure  to  both  monsoons,  the  temperature  is  much  lower 
than  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  a  di£ferenoe  of  as  much  as  10  degrees 
existing  in  the  summer  season,  the  vegetation  has  a  more  European 
aspect.  It  comprises  the  pretty  but  scentless  yhla  diffma^  three  or 
four  honeysuckles,  Clematis  Met/emana,  PolygaLa  eUgam^  the  lovely 
Enkyantkus  quiiique  flortu — ^the  new-year  flower  of  the  Chinese,  Phaius 
grandtfoliitSj  Rhododendron  squamaium  and  B,  indicvan^  the  latter  so 
profuse  a  fiowerer  that  it  looks  at  a  distance,  when  brought  into  re- 
lief by  the  dusky  sides  of  the  rocks  or  the  dry  grass,  like  a  bush  of 
fire,  the  azure  Exacum  beUum  replacing  our  gentians,  Tor^enia  rubens^ 
Cirsium  chinense,  Lilxum  longiflarum,  affording  a  magnificent  spectacle 
with  its  large  cemuous  white  flowers  seven  inches  long,  the  elegant 
little  Gerbera  ovaUfoUa^  AinsUaea  fragransj  whose  flowers  smell  of 
almond  paste,  and  Farfagium  Kaempferij  confined  to  the  damp  ledges 
oi  water  -falls ;  whilst  the  deep  green  luxuriant  carpet  of  verdure  is 
enamelled  by  the  most  beautiful  Orchids,  such  as  the  golden  Spat/io- 
gU>tti»  Fortum,  Arundina  chinensia^  the  modest  Spiranthes  australiSf 
PlcUanikera  galeandra^  Platanthera  Susannae,  with  its  laciniate  snowy 
blossoms,  OloMospia  tentacuUUay  jt;.;  and  the  heath-like  BaeckiaJrtUes- 
ceiUj  which,  when  rubbed  between  the  hands,  exhales  a  most  pleasant 
aromatic  odor,  springs  up  in  moist  places,  with  the  rigid  glaucous 
Ijepidosperma  chinense^  various  species  of  Sderioj  Carex  Harlandij  and 
Gafinia  iristis. 

The  normal  ox  characteristic  species,  those  which  are  most  widely 
distributed,  most  numerous,  and  which  most  clearly  strike  the  ob- 
server, as  constituting  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  features  of  the 
vegetation  are,  amidst  a  thick  but  rather  coarse  turf,  consisting  of 
species  of  Cyperua,  especially  in  damp  localities,  Paspalumj  Panicum^ 
lachaeiaum^  Andropogon^  Heleropogon^  Eragrostia,  Chrysopogon,  Cyno- 
don,  Lycopodium  cemuumj  ^c,    Khodomyrtus  tomenlosa  with  its  gay 
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fose-colored  flowers  and  sober  green  leaves,  clothed  beneath  with  a  close 
white  down,  which  is  met  with  everywhere,  and  may  be  considered 
the  commonest  plant  in  the  island,  and  the  fruit  of  which  when  ripe 
has  a  resinous  not  unpleasant  taste,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Black  Currant,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  Melasioma  truxcrocarpon 

<and  3f.  decemfidum^  covered  with  magnificent  purplish-pink  blossoms, 
Cratoxylon  polyanthum,  a  pretty  compact  shurb  with  dark  blood-colored 
flowers  something  like  our  St  John's  wort,  and  CaHicarpa  tofnentoea 
and  C,  integerrima  with  branches  hidden  by  a  fulvous  velvety  down, 
lovely  bright  green  leaves,  farinose  beneath,  and  dense  clusters  of 
small  reddish-lilac  flowers.  Emblica  officinalis^  very  common  on  the 
low  grounds,  is  among  the  first  to  put  forth  its  delicate  green  leaves  on 
the  approach  of  spring :  two  Clerondendra,  the  neat  myrtle-like  Ros- 
pidios  vaccinicndes,  Strophanthtis  divergenSj  with  its  trailing  branches, 
dark  glossy  foliage  and  curious  reddish-yellow  caudate  corollas,  Unona 
discolor,  ffelicteres  cmgusHJoUa,  Desmodium  triquetrum,  Z>.  pulckeUttm 
and  Melanthesa  chinensis  are  almost  equally  common.  AlpirUa  nutans 
elevates  its  gorgeous  racemes  of  flowers,  of  a  light  flesh-color,  streaked 
with  the  intensest  gold  and  scarlet,  by  the  water-courses;  Ameletia 
rotundifoUa  in  some  parts  clothes  the  flat,  moist  meadow-like  turf  with 
so  thick  a  verdure  that,  when  in  blossom,  it  looks  at  a  distance  like  a 
field  of  thyme ;  the  silvery  foliage  of  the  graceful  Rhus  hypoleuca  flut- 
ters in  the  breeze,  Smilaxferox  and  other  species  straggle  over  the 
rocks,  Lygodium  japonicum  and  the  leafless  parastical  intertangled 
Cassgtha  filiforniis  climb  over  all  shrubs  indiscriminately,  the  latter 

*  abstracting  the  sap  with  its  cup-like  suckers  from  those  plants  from 
which  it  claims  support ;  and  the  pectinate  Gleichenia  dichotoma,  with 
Pteris  nemoraUa  (the  common  European  *  brake ')  Adiantum  flahtllula- 
tum,  Lindsaya  enstjolin  and  L.  heterophyUa,  several  Davalliae,  Nephra- 
lepis  hirsutula,  Aspidum  molle  and  other  ferns  spring  up  among  the 
herbage.  The  only  indigenous  palms  are  three  species  of  Calamus^  a 
dwarf  Phoenix  and  Rhapis  ffabelliformis.  The  Cocoanut  is  occasionally 
planted,  but  does  not  thrive,  the  island  of  Hainan  being  its  most 
easterly  station  in  these  seas ; — and  even  there  it  is  said  to  perfect 
fruit  but  spjirin'rly. 
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Among  cultivated  plants  the  sweet  potato  holds  the  first  rank ;  it 
is  very  largely  consumed  by  the  Chinese,  even  its  boiled  leaves  being 
used  as  greens,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  Iponwea  reptans.  Besides 
these  we  may  notice  as  edible  vegetables  and  fruit,  yams  (Dioscored) 
CjOQoes(Colocasia),  several  species  of  Brassica,  Radishes,  the  root  growing 
very  large  and  always  white,  and  used  in  lieu  of  turnips  which  are 
unknown,  BaaeUa  rubra  (used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach),  various 
species  of  DoUchos  and  Phaseolus,  Egg*apples,our  common  Potato  and 
Pea,  Water-melons  and  numerous  other  CucurUtaceae^  Ground-nuts,  a 
little  Barley,  grown  exclusively  for  pearling,  Cassava  (Manihot  uUUs- 
sima)f  Rice,  Millet  {Setaria  iUUica)y  Sugar-cane,  Maize,  Ahehnoschus 
longifohusj  the  immature  viscid  capsules  of  which  are  boiled  and 
brought  to  table  under  the  name  of  Okra,  Pomeloes  {Citrus  decumana\ 
Oranges,  Loquats  {Enohotrya  japantca),  Papaws,  Wampis  (Clausena 
Wampi),  Laichis  {Nephelium  Litchi)^  Longans  {Euphoria  longana)^ 
Mangoes,  Bananas,  Averrhoa  carambola,  Guavas  and  Rose-apples 
(Eugenia  jambos).  The  farinaceous  fruits  of  Trapa  bicomia,  those  of 
Canarium  pimela^  preserved  with  salt,  and  somewhat  resembling  an 
olive  in  appearance  and  flavor,  which  are  esteemed  by  the  natives  as 
an  antidote  in  sea-sickness,  the  crimson  papillose  acid  drupe  of  a 
species  of  Myrica,  Pears  Plums  and  Peaches,  of  bad  quahty.  Pine- 
apples, the  not  unpleasant  tubers  of  the  Mai-tai  or  Water-chesnut 
{Eisocharis  tuberosa),  and  the  amygdaloid  nuts  and  fleshy  root  of  the 
Lotus  {Nelwnbium  speciosum)  are  brought  to  market,  but  rarely  grown 
in  the  island.  Cotton,  jute  {Corchorus  capsularis)  the  Betel  pepper  and 
a  little  Indigo  are  sparingly  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use. 
Ficus  nittdoj  the  claims  of  which  as  a  true  native  are  perhaps  doubtful, 
and  F,  Wightiana  are  commonly  planted  around  the  hamlets,  whilst 
fields  and  garden  patches  are  surrounded  by  hedges  of  PandanuSf  Eu- 
phorbia  nerii/olia  or  Jatropha  curcaa. 

We  conclude  this  list  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Hongkong  by 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  species  found  on  the  island.  The  list  of 
works  given  in  the  appendix  will  enable  the  scientific  resident  or  tourist 
to  know  where  to  apply  for  full  information  on  this  as  on  all  other 
scientific  matters  in  connection  with  the  plan  of  our  work^ 
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The  total  number  of  species  enumerated  by  Bentbam  is  1056,  distri- 
buted into  591  Genera  and  125  orders;  from  this  however  must  be 
deducted  25  genera  and  32  species  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
are  escapes  from  cultivation,  or  may  only  occur  where  they  have  actu- 
ally been  planted.  Nearly  100  more  species  may  be  classed  as  weeds 
of  cultivation.  Of  these  about  6  appear  to  be  of  American  origin,  and 
about  twelve  more  may  have  been  introduced  with  European  seeds. 
The  remainder,  however,  are  so  widely  spread,  as  weeds  also,  over 
tropical  Asia,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  they  have 
now  acquired  the  right  to  be  included  in  the  native  Flora,  which  will 
thus  consist  of  about  1,000  species  and  550  genera  of  phsenogamic 
plants  and  ferns. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bentham's  book,  about  50  species  have 
been  added  to  the  Hongkong  Flora,  but  these  have  in  no  respect  altered 
the  statistical  relations  as  given  by  him. 

Fauna. — ^The  natural  history  of  Hongkong  has  scarcely  been  stu- 
died, nor  does  the  island  offer  a  very  extended  field  to  the  en- 
quirer. In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  deer  and  foxes  were 
said  to  exist,  though  rarely  met  with,  but  of  lat«  years  they  seem  to 
have  almost  altogether  disappeared.  Upon  Mr.  Fortune^s  authority, 
we  learn  that  the  only  animals  of  the  feathered  tribe  one  meets 
with  are  two  or  three  species  of  kingfishers,  some  small  singing  birds, 
and  a  few  wood-pigeons  where  there  are  any  trees  or  bushes  to 
shelter  them.  The  main  land  is  much  better  stocked  with  birds. 
From  thence  the  natives  bring  to  the  market  large  quantities  of 
pheasants,  partridges,  quail,  ducks,  teal,  and  sometimes  woodcocks 
and  snipe.  These  birds  are  seldom  seen  wild  amongst  the  mountains 
of  Hongkong,  and  when  they  are,  they  have  only  accidentally  strayed 
from  the  main  land.  Luckily  for  the  poor  Chinese,  their  waters  are 
much  more  productive  than  the  land,  and  an  inconceivable  variety 
of  fish  is  daily  brought  to  the  markets,  and  forms,  with  rice,  the  staple 
article  of  their  food.     - 

Hongkong  produces  a  few  varieties  of  snakes  and  lizards,  but  no 
very  remarkable  forms  of  reptile  are  to  be  found.  A  small  yellow  and 
black  banded  snake,  said  to  be  venomous,  is  found  amongst  the  rocks 
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and  specimens  have  occasionally  been  known  to  enter  the  rooms  of 
houses  situated  away  from  the  town.  One  of  these  was  lately  disco- 
vered in  full  occupation  of  the  drawing-room  sofa  of  a  lady  residing 
at  the  Western  end  of  Caine  Koad.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  Hong- 
kong is,  considering  its  latitude,  singularly  free  from  animal  nuisances 
of  a  dangerous  nature.  Scorpions  abound  amongst  the  rocks  and  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  bath  rooms  &c.  of  residents,  but  such  a  visit 
is  a  rare  event. 

Hongkong  abounds  in  Insect  life.  A  very  fine  collection  of  the 
Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera  of  the  island  was  made  by  the  son  of  the 
late  Governor,  Sir  J.  Bowring,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
During  the  summer  months,  residents  are  troubled  by  flying  cock- 
roaches, fresh  swarms  of  which  are  annually  brought  to  the  port  by 
the  Rice  junks  &c.  frequenting  it.  This  loathsome  insect  is  identical 
with  thfe  variety  so  amusingly  described  by  Father  Hue  in  his  "  Tra- 
vels **  under  the  name  of  Kakkerlac  a  word  of  German  origin.  It  is  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches  in  length,  of  a  beautifi^l 
mahogany  colour  banded  with  yellowish  brown  rings,  and  would  be  in- 
teresting were  it  not  for  the  overpoweringly  disgusting  stench  which  it 
emits  and  which  is  only  more  the  strongly  preceptible  if  it  be  killed.  Du- 
ring the  summer  evenings,  numbers  fly  into  the  open  windows  of 
rooms  facing  the  harbour,  often  striking  in  their  headlong  flight  the 
lamps  or  even  the  persons,  of  the  occupants.  The  movement  of 
their  wings  is  accompamed  by  a  disagreeable  buzz.  Scarcely  a  house 
in  the  Colony  is  exempt  from  the  visits  of  these  insects,  who  quickly 
multiply  in  the  interstices  of  the  woodwork  and  walls.  To  guard 
against  them,  no  preventive  or  destructive  means  are  available  except 
killing  them  in  detiuL 

MoBquitoes  abound  during  the  autumn  months,  but  are  not  more 
troublesome  than  at  most  other  nemi-tropical  places.  White  ants  are 
also  found  on  the  island,  but  do  not  trouble  residents  in  the  city.  Cen- 
tipedes are  found  in  great  numbers  both  in  European  and  native  houses. 
It  is  however,  but  rarely  that  any  one  is  bitten  by  them. 

Gbologt. — Geologically  the  Island  of  Hongkong  is  entirely  of  igneous 
origin,  the  prevailing  rock  being  syenite  (granite),  upheaved  and  pene- 
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trated  bj  porphjritic  rocks  and  basaltic  trap.  The  syenite  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  disintegration,  though  numerous  masses  of  solid  stone,  highly 
suitable  for  building  uses,  and  largely  quarried  for  that  purpose, 
are  found  scattered  on  the  face  of  the  hills  and  imbedded  in  the 
accumulations  of  the  decomposed  rock.  The  summits  of  the  hills 
being  subject  to  no  mechanical  action  beyond  that  of  the  rain 
Yrhich  actually  falls  upon  them^  the  results  of  disintegration  have 
consequently  there  accumulated  in  comparative  quiet ;  and  the  che- 
mical action  of  the  elements,  and  of  the  vegetation  with  which  the 
hill  tops  are  covered,  have  reduced  the  primitive  rock  to  an  argillaceous 
loam.  Decending,  however,  we  find  that  the  power  of  the  rains,  acce- 
lerated by  accumulation,  has  washed  away  the  lighter  materials, 
leaving  the  bare  solid  rock  exposed,  or  covered  only  by  the  heavier 
particles  of  its  debris ;  and  at  lower  parts  of  the  island  we  find  vast 
accumulations  of  the  transported  materials,  forming,  with  some  low 
semi-detached  hills  or  spurs,  which  shed  their  rain  into  the  deep 
ravines  which  ages  of  torrent  action  have  formed  in  either  side,  and 
whose  materials  though  disintegrated  are  therefore  still  m  situ,  that 
formation  of  "  decomposed  granite  "  so  well  known  in  association  with 
the  history  of  the  Colony. 

Kaolin,  laterites  and  other  rocks  characteristic  of  and  resulting 
from  a  disintegrating  granite  formation,  are  also  found,  the  first  named 
in  abundance,  on  the  island ;  and  greenstone,  porphyry,  basaltic  trap, 
and  other  results  of  Plutonic  agency,  afford  interesting  study  for  the 
geologist. 

The  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
for  1865  (New  Series,  No.  11.)  contains  the  following  notices 
of  the  geological  features  of  Hongkong,  from  the  pen  of  T.  W. 
Kingsmill,  Esq. : 

"  Landing  at  the  city  of  Victoria  and  observing  the  buildings,  the 
masses  of  rock  lying  about  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  Mountain,  as 
well  as  casually  looking  at  the  quarries  deeply  sunk  into  the  hill,  a 
stranger  would  most  likely  conclude  that  the  whole  was  one  solid  mass 
of  gp*amte.  A  minute  investigation  in  the  water  courses  worn  into  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  and  a  walk  to  Aberdeen  and  other  districts  at  the 
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south  side  of  tlie  Island,  will,  however,  shew  that  other  causes  beside 
igneous  have  been  at  work,  and  that  the  igneous  rocks  themselves  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  granite  ;  slate  and  quartz  as  well  as  trappean 
rocks  presenting  themselves  in  many  localities. 

"Before  passing  on  to  describe  the  other  rocks,  the  granites  found  here 
will  merit  our  attention  for  some  little  time,  as  stone  of  a  similar  quali- 
ty occurs  along  the  coastline  far  into  the  Fu-kien  Province,  and  differs 
much  in  composition  from  the  granites  of  the  inland  ranges.  From  the 
large  amount  of  Mica  they  contain,  as  well  as  from  the  excess  of  the 
Alkaline  materials  in  the  felspar  forming  one  of  their  components,  they 
are  readily  decomposed,  and  have  yielded  to  the  disintegrating  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  (in  these  regions  impregnated  with  water  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  year),  to  an  enormous  extent,  leaving  behind  a  mass  of 
soft,  unctuous  clay  surrounding  the  grains  of  unaltered  quartz.  The 
granite  is,  however,  concretionary  in  its  structure  and  irregular  in 
character,  and  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  large  masses  of  solid  stone 
which  have  resisted  decomposition  and  lie,  like  enormous  boulders, 
imbedded  in  the  surrounding  matrix. 

"  Associated  with  these  granites  in  an  inextricable  tangle  occur  the 
slate  and  quartz  rocks  mentioned  above.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
West  Point  to  a  little  to  the  north  of  Stanley,  parallel  with  the  south 
coast  of  the  Island,  and  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad, 
may  be  noticed  a  band  of  highly-altered  slate  and  quartz  rocks ;  the 
line  of  demarcation  may  be  very  well  seen  at  Stanley,  where  the 
southern  portion  of  one  of  the  hills  jutting  out  into  the  sea  consists  of 
granite,  covered  with  numerous  detached  pseudo-boulders,  whilst  the 
surface  of  the  slate  rocks,  disintegrated  in  a  different  manner  by  atmos- 
pheric influence,  assumes  a  rounded  swelling  outline. 

"  Intermingled  with  the  granite  and  slate  rocks  occurs  a  third  sys- 
tem ;  masses  of  intrusive  traps  and  trachy  tic  porphyries  appearing  in 
many  localities,  occasionally  in  large  masses.  Near  the  reservoir  for 
the  new  water-works  and  stretching  some  distance  both  sides,  the  gene- 
ral direction  being  apparently  W.  S.  W.  crossing  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill,  and  forming  near  Pok-fu-lum  a  promontory  running  out  some 
distance  into  the  sea,  occurs  a  mass  of  a  porphyritic  character,  consist- 
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ing  of  a  dark  felspathic  rock  with  crystals  of  quartz  through  the  mass. 
At  Deep  Bay  another  outburst  of  igneous  rock  may  be  noticed,  and 
here  it  partakes  of  a  prismatic  structure,  and  at  the  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  Stanley  may  be  noticed  forming  irregular  cubic  masses,  in 
some  places  much  disintegrated." 

The  only  remark  which  it  appears  necessary  to  add  to  the  foregoing 
exhaustive  summary  of  the  geological  features  of  the  Island  is  that 
the  author  seems  to  have  mistaken  in  some  degree  the  characteristics 
of  the  granite  of  Hongkong,  in  which  mica,  do  far  from  abounding,  is 
decidedly  deficient,  being  replaced  by  hornblende,  the  rock  thus  as- 
suming the  specific  designation  ol  syenite.  The  granite  of  the  island 
may  be  taken,  indeed,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  syenitic  tjrpe,  which 
has  been  held  to  consist  in  a  binary  compoimd  of  felspar  and  horn- 
blende; quartz  being  considered  as  merely  one  of  its  occasional 
minerals.  * 

Villages  of  Hongkong. — ^To  the  general  colonist  the  small  villages 
on  the  Island  present  not  the  slightest  matter  of  interest,  though  they 
may  afford  to  the  student  a  few  glimpses  of  native  life.  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  Island — Hongkong  or  "  fragrant  streams"  is  referred 
to  the  natural  beauties  of  one  of  these  hamlets.  About  the  years 
1660-70  the  island  was,  as  it  were,  discovered  by  an  adventurer 
from  the  North  of  the  Kwangtung  province,  its  previous  existence 
being  unfamiliar  to  the  dwellers  in  the  interior.  Its  first  visitor 
is  reported  to  have  landed  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Shek-pai-wan 
(Aberdeen)  and  to  have  been  so  struck  with  the  numberless  streams 
of  good  water  fiowing  down  the  gullies  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  quantity  of  peach  and  other  fruit  trees  in  blossom,  the  fragrance 
of  which  filled  the  air,  that  he  embodied  these  two  characteristics  in 
the  name  of  "  fragrant  streams,"  which,  applied  originally  to  the  only 
spot  visited  by  strangers,  became  eventually  the  name  by  whidi  the 
entire  island  was  known.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  legends 
relating  to  their  history  attach  to  the  other  villages  on  the  island. 
A  list  of  the  places  officially  recognized  in  the  Registrar  General's 
Department  is  herewith  subjoined: 

*  LyelPi  Oeoloffy,  6th  editioOi  p.  699. 
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ENGLiiiH  Name. 


Chinese. 


Description. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Show-ke-wan,    .., 

Hoong-heoDg-loo, 

Tsat-tsze-moey,  .., 

Pak-shui-wan,    ... 

Ngo-yan  wan,     ... 

Wong-kok-tsui,  ... 

Sal- wan,      

Shek-0,       

Hok-tsui,    

T'u-te-wan, 

Tai-tam-took, 
Chek-chu    or  Stan- ) 
ley,                     ; 
Tai-tam,      

Wong-ma-kok,  ,., 

Shekpai  wan  or  \ 
Aberdeen,  j 

Ap-le-chow, 

Hon)(-kontr-che  in  or  > 
Little  Hongkon-i, ) 

Pok-fu-lum, 

Kowloon^  ( l^nAliiih  1 
portien,  j 

8&ifvan  or  Belcher's  \ 
Bay,  J 

Wong-nei-chung, 

Kow-e-wan, 

Fun   Shuei  Wan, 

Ka-sew-wan,       ••« 

Chung-hom, 

A  Kung-ngam,  ... 
Kan-tM-Iu  or  Victo   ) 


i  (General  trad-^,  6'  3  boats,  307 
(         houBCB  and  shops. 

Quarrying, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

(  Agriculture,  cutting  grass,  o^ 
\        houesii. 

Do.     Fishing.    81  houses. 
Do.         do.         11 
Do.         do.  1 

Agriculture,  19  houses, 

(Small  amount  of  trade.  220 
t         houses.    50  boats. 

Fishing.     29  houses, 

Agriculture  &  fishing.  6  do. 
(  rioat-hutlding  and  gencr  il  trade 
(  160  houses.    205  boats. 

Do.        do.       60  houses. 

•Agriculture.     104  houses. 

(  J4  houses,  including  European 
(         houses. 

JQuarryin)(,  Agriculture,  and  » 
\         small  ttiQount  of  trade. 

Boat-buildintf.     20  houses. 
120  houses, 
few  house.*;, 
few     do. 


10 

2 

18 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Giasscut- 
y  ting,  quarry- 
ing &  fishing. 


2,818 
193 


300 
78 


1,220 

1,664 
263 
192 

4,1;11 
490 
484 


2,758  boats. 


125,504 


Officebs  op  Government.  Legislative  Council.  Revenue. 
Expenditure. — ^The  Government  of  Hongkong  is  administered  by  a 
Governor  (appointed  from  home)  aided  by  an  Executive  Council  com- 
posed  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Officer  commanding  the  troops, 
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and  the  Attorney  GreneraL  The  LegisIatiYe  Council  comprises  six 
Official  and  three  Non-official  members ;  the  former  being  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Treasurer,  the 
Auditor  General  and  the  Surveyor  General  The  non-official  members 
are  nominated  by  the  Home  Grovernment  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Governor.  The  other  officers  of  the  Government  are :  the  Post- 
master General,  Registrar  General,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Harbour- 
master, Master  of  the  Mint,  Judge  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Court| 
Governor  of  the  Gaol,  and  two  stipendiary  police  magistrates.  To  each 
of  these  officials  at  the  heads  of  Departments  are  attached  a  number 
of  subordinates,  as  is  customary  at  home.  There  is  also  a  Crown  Soli- 
citor, while  Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  matters  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  Bishop,  (the  appointment  at  present  vacant)  a  colonial  Chap- 
Iain,  and  an  Inspector  of  Schools.  A  colonial  Surgeon  and  a  Superinten- 
dent of  the  CivU  Hospital  are  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
Medical  affairs. 
The  police  force  numbers  598  persons,  viz : 

Captain  Superintendent,        

Assistant  Superintendent,     

Chief  Clerk  and  Accountant,  European, 

Second  Clerk, 

Inspectors,  European,  

Sergeant  Major,  

Sergeants  and  Acting  Sergeants — ^European,         ...     12 
Do.  do.  Indian, 22 

Constables — ^European,  64 

Do.  Indian, 296 

Do.  Chinese, 60 

CMiyese  Water  Police: — Sergeants, 8 

Do.  Constables, 102 

Interpreters : — Captain  Superintendent's  Office, 

Do.  Charge  room  and  out  Stations,      ...    11 

593 

This  is  the  authorized  strength.  The  number  available  for  duty  varies 
from  20  to  30  below  this  number. 
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Tbe  reventie  and  expenditure  of  the  Colony  from  1846  to  1864  have 
been  as  follows : — 

Bevetvue        ExpendikMre, 

1846,    £27,046         £68,351 

1847,  31,078  50,969 

1848,  25,091  62,668 

1849,  23,616  38,986 

1860,  23,626  34,314 

1851,  23,721  34,115 

1852,  21,331  34,765 

1853,  24,700  36,418 

1854,  27,054  34,635 

1855,  47,973  40,813 

1856,  85,500  42,426 

1857,  68,842  65,497 

1858,  62,486  62,979 

1859,  65,226  66,109 

1860,  94,182  72,390 

1861,    127,241  109,632 

1862,    .-  131,612  122,223 

1863,    120,028  121,888 

1864,    132,884  269,022 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  point  out  an  error  in  the  informa- 
tion given  on  this  subject  in  the  Colonial  office  list  It  is  there  stated 
that  there  is  a  considerable  "  surplus"  of  revenue  over  and  above  the 
fixed  expenditure.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  impose  a  Stamp  duty  as  a  means  of  raising  sufficient 
money  to  meet  current  expenditure. 

Military  and  Naval  Forces. — ^The  usual  Military  force  stationed 
at  Hongkong  is  one  European  regiment,  one  Indian  or  Cingalese  regi- 
ment and  a  half  battery  of  Royal  Artillery.  The  naval  force  consists 
of  one  three  decked  vessel  which  does  duty  as  receiving  ship,  and  carries 
the  Commodoie^s  flag ;  an  old  line  of  battle  ship  converted  into  a  float- 
ing hospital,  two  or  more  corvettes  or  sloops,  one  or  two  despatch 
vessels,  and  some  5  or  6  gun  boats.  The  Admiral  visits  this  part  of 
the  station  only  occasionally. 

Trade. — Hongkong  being  a  free  port^  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
statistics  of  its  trade.  It  may  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as  a  depot,  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  goods  imported  being  consumed  upon  the  island, 
tha  greater  portion  being  re-exported  to  other  ports.     Amongst  the 
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articles  principally  dealt  in,  may  be  named — Opium,  sugar,  flour,  cot- 
ton, rice,  tea,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  silks,  oil,  salt  &c.,  beside  which 
there  is  an  export  of  granite — almost  the  only  article  produced  in  the 
colony.  Below  is  a  statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  en- 
tered at  Hongkong  between  1859  and  1864  : 

Number  of  Vessels.     Tonnage. 

1859,    1,158  626,536 

1860,    1,534  875,199 

1861,    1,259  658,396 

1862,    1,390  688,829 

1883,    1,822  894,924 

1864,    2,264  1,013,748 

Missions. — We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  resident  mission- 
ary for  the  following  Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Missions  in  and  near 
Hongkong : 

London  Missionary  Society. — ^The  mission  in  communion  with 
this  Society  was  established  in  1843.  At  present,  there  are  two  Mis- 
sionaries ;  the  Rev.  J.  Legge,  D.  D.,  who  has  been  connected  with 
Hongkong  ever  since  1843 — and  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson,  who  arrived 
in  December  1865.  They  are  assisted  by  three  native  catechists  or 
preachers,  and  the  number  of  members  returned  last  year  was  100. 
They  have  three  Chapels ;  one  at  Wanchai — one  in  Queen^s  Road  West, 
Taipingshan — and  the  building  known  as  the  Mission  Church,  where, 
in  addition  to  a  Chinese  Service,  two  English  Services  are  performed 
each  Sunday  by  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society.  Connected  with  the 
Society  is  a  Printing  fistablishToent,  where,  every  year,  a  large  number 
of  Bibles  and  Religious  Tracts  are  printed. 

Church  Missionary  Society. — Until  1862,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  did  not  occupy  Hongkong  as  a  Mission  Station,  the  only  mis-* 
sionary  work  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  up  to  that 
period  being  that  conducted  under  the  roof  of  St.  PauPs  College.  In 
1 862,  the  first  missionary  of  the  Society  arrived,  but  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  the  Society  three  years  afterwards.  The  present  Mission- 
ary, the  Rev.  C.  F.  Warren,  arrived  in  January  1865.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  native  Deacon  in  Holy  Orders.  Hitherto  services  have  been  con- 
ducted in  St,  Paul's  Chapel.  The  new  Mission  Church  of  St.  Stephen^s, 
inGap  Streets,  Taipingshan,  is  now  completed  and  was  opened  on  the  6th 
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September  1866.    The  number  of  communicants  returned  in  connec- 
tion with  this  mission  at  Christmas  1 865  was  1 5. 

St.  Paci.'8  Collbob  was  established  in  1850.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  he  being,  ex>officio,  warden.  The  Institution 
was  originally  founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  theological  training 
to  young  Chinese  and  others  intended  for  the  ministry  oi  the  Church  of 
England.  Its  character  at  present  is  more  that  of  an  ordinary  boarding 
school  than  of  a  Theological  College.  It  has  some  fixed  property^  and 
this,  supplemented  with  a  government  grant,  supports  the  establish- 
ment. It  has  produced  a  good  number  of  interpreters  for  government 
and  other  offices.     The  number  of  pupils  is  between  40  and  50. 

Diocesan  Female  School. — ^This  establishment  was  originally 
commenced  in  the  Albany,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ing on  the  West  Road,  was  removed  thither.  The  building  cost 
about  ^10,000,  of  which  sum  ^1,000  was  subscribed  by  Chinese. 
At  the  close  of  1865  the  object  of  the  Institution  was  en- 
larged, so  as  to  leceive  English  children  and  those  of  a  mixed 
race.  It  is  under  a  committee  of  six  ladies  and  six  gentlemen.  Miss 
Ran  die  is  matron  and  Miss  Oxlad  teacher  pro.  tern.  The  numbers  at 
present  in  the  Institution  are  above  20  Chinese  and  12  English  and 
half-caste — the  latter  number  including  some  of  the  children  connected 
with  the  late  Miss  Baxter's  School.  In  the  English  department  a  plain 
English  education  is  given,  and  in  the  Chinese  Department,  the  educa- 
tion is  entirely  vernacular,  and  the  girls  are  taught  habits  of  industry. 

Basils  Missionary  Societt. — ^This  mission  was  established  in  1847. 
Missionaries  Rev.  R.  Lechler — Rev.  P.  Winnes  (absent) — Rev.  H. 
Bendei^-Rev.  C.  Piton— Rev.  W.  Bellon— Rev.  T.  Loercher.  There 
are  stations  at  Chonglong,  Ka-ying-chow  and  Lilong.  Mrs.  Lechler  has 
a  school  at  the  Basle  Mission  House.     Converts  returned  last  year,  200. 

Rhenish  Mission  Scciett. — Established  1847.  Has  three  missiona- 
ries: Rev.  W.  Louis — Rev.  A.  Elrolczyk,  and  Rev.  E.  Faber.  Stations  at 
Fnk-wing,  and  Sheklung.      Converts  returned  last  year  100. 

Berlin  Mission  Society. — ^This  society  supports  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital. They  have  six  agents  viz :  Mr  and  Mrs  Ladendorff,  Mrs  A. 
Hanspach,  Misses  Brandt,  Suss,  and  Leeseman 
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Miss  Maorath's  School. — ^Mosque  Terrace;  established  in  1861, 
has  20  girls,  all  boarders. 

Behlin  MissiONAET  SociETT.— Established  1852  has  one  mission- 
ary ^Rev.  A.  Hanspach,  chiefly  engaged  in  travelling.  Converts  re- 
turned last  year,  143.  The  first  Berlin  Missionary  was  Dr.  Gutzlaffl 
At  present  the  Society  has  two  stations  in  the  Fayuen  district,  one  in 
the  Sanon  district  and  two  in  the  Kweishin  district. 

General  Foundation  Hospital. — ^Was  founded  1853-54,  under 
Mr  and  Mrs  Neumann.    There  are  now  50  girls  in  the  Hospital 

Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  Hongkong. — ^The  Rt.  Rev.  D.  L. 
Ambrori  is  Apostolic  Prefect  of  Hongkong  and  its  dependencies,  and 
Procureur  of  Propaganda  for  the  Italian  Mission  of  the  interior  of  China, 
i.«,  Shan-si,  Shen-si,  Shan-tung,  Hupeh,  and  Hunan.  There  are  8 
Italian  and  5  Chinese  missionaiies  attached  to  this  Mission  of  Hongkong 
and  its  depejidencies. 

The  number  of  Chinese  Roman  Catholics  resident  in  Hongkong  is 

about  800, 

Institutions. — ^The  West  Point  Refwmatory^  containing  about  50 
Chinese  boys,  who  receive  Christian  education,  beside  learning  some 
profession,  such  as  the  trade  of  Carpenter,  Tailor,  Shoemaker,  &c. 

In  Caine  Road :  theinstitute  of  the  Daughters  of  Chatity^  now  contain- 
ing 269  individuals,  distributed  as  follows : 

Daughters  of  Charity:  Italian,    11  ) 

Bnglish, If    j^ 

„  „  Portuguese,    2( 

„  „  Chinese, 3) 

Euroi)ean  Girls  under  instruction, 12  ^ 

Chinese  infants,  90  f  25^3 

„         women  destitute  or  sick, 20  C 

„        orphans, 91  ) 

Girls  coming  every  day  to  School, 39 

The  girls  of  the  School,  beside  receiving  religions  instruction,  study 
Literature,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Greography  and  History ;  the  Italian, 
English,  French,  and  Portuguese  languages.  Drawing,  Music,  and 
ail  kinds  of  female  handiwork. 

The  Rev.  D.  R.  Reissack  is  Procureur  for  the  Spanish  Mission  of 
Tongking,  Pu-kien,  and  Formosa. 
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The  Rev.  F.  Azouf  is  French  Procureur  for  the  other  Provinces  in 
the  interior  of  China  ;  also  for  Japan,  Corea,  Cochin  China,  &g. 

HiSTOBiCAL  Sketch  of  Hongkong  as  a  British  Colont. — Hong- 
kong, as  stated  in  a  previous  section  of  this  work,  was  erected  into  a  Brit- 
ish Crown  Colony  on  the  5th  April  1843.  It  was  however  first  occupied 
by  our  forces  in  1841  and  in  presenting  a  sketch  of  the  most  important 
events  in  connection  with  its  history,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to 
1339,  when  we  find  the  first  record  of  a  court  being  held  within  the 
range  of  the  future  Governor's  jurisdiction.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
August  of  that  year,  when  five  seamen  where  tried  for  illusing  and 
beating  the  natives,  and  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment and  other  punishments.  Of  any  events  between  that  date  and 
the  year  we  now  proceed  to  notice  but  few  records  are  preserved,  but 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  reasons  which  rendered  it  desir- 
able that  British  merchants  should  have  some  definite  ate  whereon  to 
erect  godowns,  &c.,  was  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  govemmnnt  of 
Macao  to  permit  them  to  store  goods  within  his  jurisdiction — an  act 
dictated  by  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 

1 84 1  • — ^The  ofiicial  act  of  taking  position  of  the  Island  is  thus  noticed 
by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  his  "  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Sulphur.''  "We 
landed  on  Monday  the  25th  January  1841,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  eight 
A.M.,  and  being  the  bona  fide  first  possessors.  Her  Majesty's  health  was 
drunk  with  three  cheers  on  Possession  Mount.  On  the  26th  the  squadron 
arrived ;  the  marines  were  landed,  the  Union  Jack  hoisted  on  our  post, 
and  formal  possession  taken  of  the  Island  by  Commodore  Sir  J.  G. 
Bremer,  accompanied  by  the  other  ofiicers  of  the  squadron,  under 
a  feu-de-jde  from  the  marines,  and  the  Royal  salute  from  the  ships 
of  war.  On  the  Kowloong  peninsula  were  situated  two  batteries, 
which  might  have  commanded  the  anchorage,  but  which  appeared  to 
be  but  thinly  manned ;  these  received  due  notice  to  withdraw  their 
men  and  guns  as  agreed  by  the  late  treaty."  The  Chinese  Commis- 
sioner Keshen  who  ceded  the  island  to  us  on  behalf  of  his  Imperial 
master,  fell  into  no  slight  disgrace  for  the  step  he  had  taken.  His 
property  was  confiscated  and  he  himself  was  put  in  irons  and  conveyed 
to  the  capital. 
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The  first  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade  and  ex  officio  Governor  of 
the  Island,  was  Captain  Charles  Elliott,  r.n.  On  the  30th  March  1841, 
Major  Caine  was  appointed  Chief  Magistrate  and  three  months  aft^r, 
Mr  Johnson  become  Deputy  buperintendent  of  the  Colony,  while  va- 
rious  subordinate  posts  were  created  and  filled  up.  Contemporarj  with 
these  arrangements  for  the  transaction  of  the  oiticial  business  of  the  Co- 
lony was  the  establishment  ot  the  Hongkong  Government  Gazette,  which 
has  been  published  weekly  since  that  time.  Its  first  number  (dated 
1st  May^,  contained  the  Warrant  appointing  (then^  Captain  Caine ; 
rules  for  Shipping  frequenting  the  port,  &c. ;  and  a  translation  of  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiary's  memorial  respecting  foreigners  to  the  Impe- 
rial throne.  In  the  second  number  a  list  of  the  villages  and  hamlets 
on  the  island  is  given,  by  which  we  learn  that  there  were  2C  places 
officially  recognized  by  the  outhorites. 

On  the  14th  June,  1841,  the  first  sale  of  the  quit-rents  of  land  took 
place,  an  officer  being  appointed  to  conduct  all  business  of  this  des- 
cription. '  Fifty-one  lots  were  sold  at  rates  which  it  is  needless  to  say 
have  increased  in  an  enormous  proportion  of  value  since  that  date. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  Court  house  had  been  erected  and  the 
completion  oi  a  jail  and  the  allotment  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  a  ceme- 
tery are  also  recorded.  The  same  number  of  the  Repository  that  states 
these  facts  mentions  that  "  a  carriage  and  pair  with  a  coachman,  &c. 
have  just  arrived  from  Manilla  to  show  ofi  on  the  new  road  ^ 

The  future  of  Hongkong,  as  to  its  becoming  the  probable  resort  of 
the  ivorst  characters,  was  well  predicted  by  U.M.'s  Superintendent  in  a 
speech  made  by  him  in  a  public  meeting  at  Canton.  He  then  stated 
that  the  island  would  in  all  probability  become  the  chief  residence  of 
Chinese  smugglers  and  gamblers  in  this  part  of  the  world — a  predict- 
ion which  events  have  fully  verified. 

1842. — On  the  6th  of  Febniaiy  1842,  Hongkong  was  declared  a 
free  port  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger.  Since  that  date  no  duties  have  been 
kvied,  but  the  want  of  supervision  partly  engendered  by  the  fact  of 
there  being  no  Customs^  establishment  has  led  to  serious  irregularities, 
as  pirates  and  rascals  of  all  descriptions  have  made  the  harbours  and 
small  villages  on  the  coast  their  resort. 
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On  the  22nd  March,  the  plans  of  the  proposed  roads  through 
the  town  and  the  island  were  finally  approved  and  their  construc- 
tion was  commenced.  An  investigation  of  claims  to  ground  was  held 
and  a  settlement  was  made.  During  this  month  a  despatch  was 
received  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  stating  that  Her  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment had  not  then  decide^  on  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  the 
island.  Much  correspondence  took  place  in  consequence,  as  great 
dissatis&ction  was  expressed  by  the  colonists  with  the  action  of  the 
Home  Government 

On  the  27th  April  1842,  the  dollar  was  offidally  declared  to  be  the 
legitimate  currency  of  the  Colony.  The  necessities  of  the  case  imposed 
this  decision  upon  the  Government,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
an  effort  was  not  made  to  introduce  the  English  silver  currency*  Du- 
ring this  month  the  Central  Chinese  market  was  opened. 

1843, — On  the  11th  May  1843,  two  Imperial  Commissioners  paid  a 
visit  to  Sir  H.  Pottinger  at  Hongkong — a  compliment  which  has  not 
since  been  repeated. 

On  the  26th  June  1843,  a  formal  ratification  took  place  of  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China.  Sir  H.  Pottinger  published 
a  procLunation  in  the  Gavernmmt  ChaetU  announcing  the  iact,  and  di- 
recting that  the  city  be  called  Victoria,  in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty^s 
commands.  Annexed  to  the  proclamation  are:  the  charter  of  the 
Island ;  the  Royal  commission  appointing  the  Grovemor ;  and  the  pro- 
clamation appointing  justices  of  the  peace,  with  the  form  of  oath  to  be 
taken  by  them.  These  are  followed  by  the  order  in  Council  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  Admiralty  jurisdiction  ; 
tables  of  iees^  &c.,  and  General  Regulations  for  Trade  at  the  five  ports 
then  open  for  trade. 

The  Chuiese  population  had  already  by  this  time  begun  to  shew 
symptoms  of  giring  trouble  to  the  authorities;  robberies  were  frequent, 
and  an  ordinance  had  been  passed  that  no  natives  should  be  abroad 
after  nightfall  without  lanterns.  The  original  natives  of  the  island  had 
borne  a  bad  reputation  with  the  Chinese,  being  looked  upon  as  pirates 
and  robbers.  The  advent  of  foreigners  had,  from  the  freedom  afforded 
by  British  law,  rather  encouraged  this  state  of  society,   and  stringent 
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laifs  became  neoessaiy  to  gaard  against  erimes  ci  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  desperadoes  of  the  island  and  neigkboxiring  coasts. 

Hie  sanitaiy  condition  of  Hongkong  in  1843  was,  as  we  hare  preri- 
OQsly  stated,  most  idarming.  The  soldiers  of  ^e  55th  Begiment  weie 
the  first  to  sofier,  and  tiieir  mortality  was  so  great  that  the  West 
Point  bamusks  were  vacated  and  the  men  were  placed  on  board  ships 
in  the  harbour.  The  bad  character  of  the  native  inhabitants  oositri- 
bnted  also  to  give  the  island  a  bad  name.  Edicts  were  fulminated 
against  pirates  and  smugglers  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and  Sir  H. 
Pottinger  also  expressed  his  determinstioin  to  put  them  down  : — ^with 
what  little  result  the  journals  of  that  day  dearly  shew ;  while  robbe- 
ries and  murders  were  frequent.  The  evil  lay  then  (as  it  also  now  does 
unfortunately,  though  to  a  less  extent,)  in  the  foUy  of  giving  Chinese 
vagabonds  freedom  to  go  and  come  as  they  liked  without  supervision, 
and,  when  detected  in  crime,  of  treating  them  by  British  law. 

A  proclamation,  dated  on  the  1st  June  this  year,  promulgated  an 
order  in  Council  that  the  court  of  Justice  with  Criminal  and  Admiralty 
Jurisdiction  appointed  on  the  9th  December  1833,  8h<mld  henceforth  be 
!held  at  Hongkong.  The  order  did  not  however  come  into  force  until 
1'844.  Two  papers  named  respectively  The  Eastern  Globe  and  the 
€kttHon  Register  (die  latter  hitherto  published  at  Macao)  were  establish- 
ed in  Hongkong  during  1843.  The  London  Mission  established  its 
head  quarters  in,  the  colony  this  year ;  the  Roman  Catholic  church  was 
opened,  and  a  Mahomedan  mosque  was  built  by  the  colonists  of  that 
persuasion. 

The  other  most  important  events  of  the  year  1 843  were  as  follows.  The 
Bri^h  flag  was,  for  the  first  time,  saluted  at  Hongkong  by  a  French 
frigate,  the  Erigone'^ — ^the  American  naval  commander  declining  to  do  so 
pending  instructions  from  the  President  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  made 
a  a.CB.  Six  important,  and  several  minor  cases  of  Piracy  and  murder 
are  reported  during  the  month  of  Jakuabt — The  then  barracks  of  the 
41st  M.N.I.  were  burned  down.  In  Februabt  the  first  cargo  of  ice 
was  imported  by  Messrs  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  Two  cases  of  piratical 
outrage  were  reported  during  that  month.  In  August,  notice  was  given 
by  the  government  that  no  sale  of  land  efiected  previous  to  the  exchange 
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of  the  Treaty  ratificatioxui  would  be  recognized  la  Sspibmbsb.  the 
death  of  Ho  wqaa,  the  great  Hong  merohant,  was  announced ;  and  on  the 
2l8t  NoTember  tenders  were  invited  for  the  erection  at  Saiwan  of 
barracks  for  the  troops. 

1844. — ^In  June  1844  Sir  EL  Pottinger  was  succeeded  bj  Mr  Dayisy 
and  after  a  joint  visit  to  the  Impexial  commiBsioner  EVjing  at  the  Bogue^ 
the  new  governor  left  Hongkong  on  a  visit  to  the  Consular  ports  \  the 
government  of  the  colony  being  administered  in  his  absence  by  Major- 
General  d*Aguilar.  Great  disputes  took  place  between  Mr  Davis  and 
the  community  with  respect  to  the  Begistration  Act  passed  on  the  21st  * 
August.  By  this  act  a  fixed  sum  was  to  be  charged  for  registering  all 
Chinese  residents  on  the  Island — a  provision  which  was  met  by  their 
leaving  sit  masie  for  the  main  land.  No  boats  could  be  hired,  or  food 
obtained,  for  three  days,  and  after  the  presentation  of  three  memorials 
from  the  Colonists  in  rapid  succession,  the  governor  finally  cancelled  the 
obnoxious  ordinance.  Three  land  sales  took  place  this  year,  the  value  of 
land  at  the  December  sale  having  increased  on  the  upset  price  26^  per 
centb  The  government  was  accused  of  much  injustice  in  the  way  of 
ejecting  holders  of  lots  to  make  room  for  new  improvements.  The 
bitter  feeling  then  inaugurated  has  now,  however,  happily  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  colony,  almost  entirely  died  out. 

The  ordinance  establishing  a  supreme  court  of  Judicature  was  passed 
this  year  on  the  21st  August,  and  its  provisions  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  colonists.  In  October  1844  the  publication  of  the  well  known 
Chmeae  Repaatory  was  transferred  to  Hongkong,  where  it  remained 
until  the  departure  of  its  then  editor  for  America.  New  facilities  in  the 
way  of  postal  arrangements  were  established  about  this  time. 

The  last  important  event  of  this  year  was  the  receipt  of  an  official 
communieation  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Kwang-tung  province  relin- 
qidshing  all  claims  to  the  land  tax  hitherto  paid  to  the  Imperial 
Goveroment  by  the  former  Chinese  proj^rietors  on  the  island. 

1846. — The  year  1845  was,  according  to  the  files  of  local  papersi 
unmarked  by  any  occurrences  of  great  interest  The  first  number  of 
the  ''  Chiha  Mail  "  newspaper  appeared  on  the  20th  February  this 
year*    Some  exdtement  took  place  on  the  passing  of  an  act  respecting 
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the  police  fate,  but  it  resulted  in  the  local  govemment  carrying  the 
daj.  The  health  of  the  colony  for  this  year  evidenced  a  marked  im- 
proyement  on  former  years. 

1846. — ^In  March  1846  alarge  body  of  pirates,  some  eighty  in  num- 
ber, plundered  the  village  of  Shek-p'oi-'Wan.  The  Spanish  Crovemment 
inaugurated  the  conveyance  of  a  monthly  mail  from  Gibraltar  to  Hong- 
kong, but  the  rates  charged  were  so  exhorbitant  that  newpapers  were 
withheld  from  taking  advantage  of  the  arrangement  The  ordinance 
respecting  British  vessels  trading  in  China  to  the  Northward  of  32 
degrees  North  latitude  was  amended  by  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  and  they 
Decame  exempted  from  penalty  if  not  found  within  100  miles  of  the 
coast  Fresh  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  crown  rent  of  land 
held  by  colonists.  On  the  26th  May  the  then  Club  house  was  opened  with 
a  ball,  given  by  the  Stewards.  In  June,  letters  patent  were  granted 
to  Sir  J.  F,  Davis,  constituting  him  Vice  Admiral  of  Hongkong, — ^Mr. 
Hulme  being  appointed  Judge  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court.  The 
Hon^ble  F.  W.  Bruce,  Colonial  Secretary,  went  home  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, Major  Caine  being  appointed  to  act  in  his  place.  The  first  bar- 
rister settled  in  Hongkong  about  this  time.  In  August  an  official 
notification  appeared  "  advising"  residents  to  carry  arms  and  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  distance  from  the  town  alone,  on  account  of  the  island 
being  infested  with  robbers.  The  generally  disorganized  state  of  native 
society  at  this  time  called  forth  cutting  remarks  on  the  subject ;  the 
island  was  stated  to  have  become  the  head-quarters  of  the  Triad  soci- 
ety, and  the  local  journals  are  full  of  reports  of  outrages. 

1847. — ^In  January  1847,  a  serious  afiray  took  place  amongst  some 
800  coolies  employed  in  excavating  the  ground  for  the  new  Govemment 
house,  which  resulted  in  several  persons  being  seriously  wounded.  Major 
Caine  and  W.  T  Mercer,  £sq^  were  appointed  justices  of  the  peace. 
An  ordinance  (No.  7  of  1846)  was  published  this  month  amending  ihe 
Registration  ordinance  No.  18  of  31st  December  1844.  Europeans 
were  directed  to  suspend  a  lamp  before  the  door  of  each  foreign  house. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  "  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society" 
N  was  held  at  Hongkong,  and  the  order  for  licensing  markets  was  passed 
during  that  month.     The  foundation  stones  of  the  Colonial  offices  and 
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new  church  were  laid  during  March ;  and  in  the  same  month  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  prevention  of  Piracy  was  passed. 

In  May  1847,  an  apparently  well  grounded  report  was  in  circnlation 
that  the  Chinese  were  about  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Hongkong ;  no 
disturbance  however,  occurred.  In  June,  a  public  sale  of  leases  of. 
land  took  place.  An  important  trial  came  off  on  the  2nd  of  this 
month.  The  Postmaster  General  brought  an  action  agunst  Captain 
Larkins,  proprietor  of  the  steamer  Corsair ,  for  carrying  letters,  not  ex- 
empted from  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Postmaster  General^  for 
one  year  between  Hongkong  and  Canton,  the  fine  claimed  being 
£5,200 ;  a  verdict  was  returned  against  the  defendant  who  was  fined 
£100.  Numerous  reports  of  piracies  are  found  in  the  papers  about 
this  date.  In  December  of  this  year  Chief  Justice  Hulme  was  sus- 
pended from  ofiSce  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  Hon'ble  C.  M.  Campbell,  Esq. 
was  appointed  in  his  place* 

1848. — ^In  January  1848,  Major-Gen.  Stavely  was  appointed  Lieut- 
Governor  of  Hongkong,  and  Sir  John  Davis  having  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  Governor,  Sir  S.  G.  Bonham  was  named  as  his  successor.  A 
representation  was  forwarded  to  H.  M.'s  Government  in  February  pray- 
ing for  a  reduction  of  the  ground  rent  then  levied  in  Hongkong.  Sir 
J.  Davis  left  for  England  on  the  dOth  March  ;  the  review  of  his  period 
of  office  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  favourable.  The  medical 
report  for  1847  published  in  this  month,  speaks  favourably  of  the  im- 
provement visible  in  the  general  health  of  the  Colony.  In  July  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a  Chinese  cook  to  poison  25  soldiers  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  stationed  on  the  island.  In  August  certain  Chinamen  con- 
demned for  piracy  received  a  free  pardon — a  proceeding  which  called 
forth  strong  remonstrances  from  the  press.  Extensive  sickness  amongst 
the  troops  is  noticed  in  the  summary  of  news  for  this  month.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  gtmpowder  by  Chinese  in  the  Colony  having 
been  carried  on  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  an  ordinance  was  issued 
on  the  81st  Aug^ist,  regulating  the  making  and  storage  of  this  article. 
A  terrific  storm  burst  over  the  inland  on  this  day;  13  vessels  were 
wrecked  and  damaged  and  many  of  the  chief  buildings  were  seriously 
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injured,  wHile  several  native  bouses  were  destroyed  in  all  parts  of  the 
island  ;  at  Macao  67  houses  were  demolished  and  upwards  of  100 
Chinese  were  killed  ;  and  at  Canton  fearfid  loss  of  life  ensued.  In 
this  month  the  first  report  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  was  published  ;  the  "  Victoria  Library  and  Reading  Room^ 
was  opened;  the  Commander  and  crew'  of  the  Spec  schooner  were 
tried  for  piracy  and  acquitted.  Hongkong  contained  in  October- of 
this  year  only  23  persons  capable  of  serving  on  Jiuies.  In  November 
much  difficulty  arose  respecting  a  proclamation  to  the  junk  men  in 
the  harbour,  which,  being  obscurely  worded,  led  to  a  misundesstanding 
of  the  regulations  with  which  they  were  required  to  comply  ;  a  fracas 
occurred  between  the  junkmen  and  the  police,  in  which  some  of  the 
former  were  killed  and  many  of  their  associates  lefb  the  port.  The  re- 
venue for  1848  shews  a  decrease  on  that  of  preceding  years,  while 
the  expenditure  was  greater.  A  formal  complaint  was  made  by  the 
Colonists  to  the  Directors  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company  respecting  delays  in 
the  arrival  of  the  Mails. 

1849. — ^In  Jakuabt  1849  a  land  sale  of  six  lots  took  place;  four  of 
them  were  knocked  down  at  a  total  of  £68.17.8.  A  somewhat  unusual 
step  was  taken  by  the  Grovernment  this  month.  The  draft  of  tiprcposed 
ordinance  respecting  flogging  was  published  in  order  that  public  opinion 
might  be  expressed  on  the  matter.  In  the  China  Mail  of  1st  February 
appears  a  notice  of  the  proposed  Bishopric  of  Victoria ;  the  sum  availa- 
ble for  endowment  is  stated  at  £18,000 ;  with  £2,000  for  a  college, 
and  an  annual  grant  of  £6,000  from  the  Colonial  Bishopric  fund.  A 
handsome  cup  was  presented  to  Messrs  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  by  the 
N.  C.  Officers  and  men  of  the  95th  Regiment  in  gratitude  for  the  kind*- 
ness  shewn  them  by  that  firm,  during  the  heavy  sickness  which  had 
visited  the  Regiment  The  annual  ground  rent  of  all  lots  leased  by  - 
Grovernment  up  to  this  date  in  stated  at  £13,277.1^;  the  total  num-> 
ber  of  lots  being  B37,  with  nine  farms  and  four  additional  lots.  Many 
of  these  had,  however,  been  surrendered  and  forfeited  The  auction 
duty  hitherto  existing  was  abolished,  and  auction  licences  were  raised 
from  $bO  to  ^150.  On  the  1st  March  Captun  da  Costa  and  Lieut 
Dwyer  of  the  Ceylon  rifles  were  murdered  by  the  villagers  at  Chek 
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Cbu.  On  the  2nd  April  1849  Mr  R.  Stracban  assumed  the  editor- 
ship  of  the  Hongkong  Begister.  On  the  7th  June  Mr.  J.  Summers, 
attached  to  the  Protestant  mission  at  Hongkong,  was  imprisoned  at 
Macao  for  refusing  to  take  off  his  hat  on  passing  the  host  at  a  reli- 
gious festiyaL  He  was  rescued  by  main  force  by  Captains  Keppel  and 
Troabridge,  a  Portuguese  soldier  being  killed  during  the  affiur  by  the 
seamen  of  H.  M.  S.  ''  Meander.^  The  report  of  the  Colonial  Surgeon 
for  1848,  published  in  this  month,  shews  an  increase  of  mortality  over 
that  of  1847.  On  the  2drd  August  intelligence  was  received  that,  on 
the  previous  day,  Governor  Amaral  of  Macao  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Chinese.  On  the  2nd  of  October  23  piratical  junks  were  destroyed 
at  Bias  Bay  by  a  force  under  the  Command  of  Commander  John  D« 
Hay,  B.K.  On  the  3rd  December  a  *'  lot "  of  land  which  was  said  to 
have  cost  its  owner  ^10,000  in  purchase  and  improvement  was  sold  at 
auction  for  ^20.  On  the  24th  an  attempt,  which  was  fortunately 
unsuccessful,  was  made  to  fire  the  Central  Market  by  a  number  of 
Chinese. 

The  chief  occurences  of  this  year  seems  to  have  been  the  murder  of 
Governor  Amaral ;  the  Summers  affair ;  and  the  disputes  relating  to  the 
land  regulations,  on  all  of  which  subjects  the  daily  and  weekly  papers 
of  Hongkong  indulged  in  furious  tirades  against  their  contemporaries. 
An  immense  number  of  pirate  junks  were  destroyed  by  vessels  under 
Commander  Hay,  B.N ,  both  on  the  coasts  adjacent  to  Hongkong  and 
Cochin-Chtna.  The  official  statement  of  the  Revenue  for  1849  shewed 
a  deficiency  as  compared  with  preceding  years. 

I860. — On  the  I7th  February  1850  an  ordinance  was  promulgated 
abolishing  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Colonies,  and  giving  the  ordinary 
courts  jurisdiction  ov^  offences  hitherto  tried  by  the  former.  During 
March  an  objecticm  was  raised  by  the  Chinese  to  the  river  steamers  carry- 
ing curgo  between  Hongkong  and  Canton;  the  matter  was  however  soon 
settled.  Eighteen  criminals  received  free  pardons  on  the  24th  May. 
Some  remarks  on  the  opium  monopoly  appear  in  the  papers  of  this  date, 
the  injudicioufi  attempts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  exclude  opium  from  the 
Cdony,  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  tax,  having  done  much  harm 
to  merchants  without  gaining  the  object  in  view,  viz  that  of  lessening 
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its  use  among  the  Chinese.  The  Colonial  surgeon's  report  for  the 
previous  year  (1849)  seems  to  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  for 
those  preceding  it,  the  per  centage  of  deaths  being  much  lower. 
During  June  H.  £.  Sir  S.  G.  Bonham,  the  Gt>vernor  and  Plenipotentiary^ 
visited  Shanghai  with  the  ultimate  intention  ol  proceeding  to  Tientsing 
in  H.  M.  S.  B^fnard ;  her  draught  of  water  was  however  found  to  be 
too  heavy  to  cross  the  bar  at  Taku  and,  after  handing  in  a  letter  to  the 
authorities,  she  returned  to  Shanghai  The  summer  of  this  year  was 
marked  by  great  mortality  among  the  troops ;  the  disease  bad  abated 
in  September.  In  November  a  successful  appeal  was  made  by  the 
houses  of  Dent  &  Co.  and  Bush  &  Co.  against  an  over  assessment  of 
public  rates. 

1861. — ^In  February  1851,  General  Stavely  left  for  India  to  asaome 
the  Divisional  command  of  the  Bombay  Army.  His  departure  from 
Hongkong  was  much  regretted.  In  March  the  trial  took  place  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Chui  Apo,  a  notorious  pirate  chief,  charged  with  having 
murdered  the  unfortunate  Captain  Da  Costa  in  February  1849.  He 
was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only,  and  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  He  hanged  himself  in  the  jail  a  few  days  afterwarda* 
On  the  16th  March,  a  large  number  of  Chinese  houses  opposite  the 
Central  Police  Station  were  consumed  by  fire.  On  the  25th  of  April 
Major  General  W.  Jervois  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Island. 

An  interesting  article  appeared  in  the  Economist  of  March  8th  this 
year  on  the  trade  of  Hongkong.  It  contrasts  the  high  expectations 
entertained  of  its  commercial  success  with  the  actual  reaUty,  and 
points  out  the  causes  of  failure,  indulging  in  a  few  commentaries  ou 
the  sinfulness  of  opium  dealing  by  the  way.  The  writer  had  evidently 
not  the  gifl  ot  prophecy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  status  of  the  Colony  iu 
1866  would  have  probably  staggered  him.  On  the  9th  August  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  Missionary  and  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.  M.'i 
Superintendent  of  Trade,  was  announced  in  the  local  papers. 

In  November  this  year,  the  Publication  of  the  Chinese  Repository 
ceased.  The  Oriental  Bank  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Du- 
ring the  month  of  December,  a  case  was  heard  before  the  Judge  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  wHich  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  swear- 
ing Chinese  as  witnesses.  The  sessions  were  delayed  until  a  decision 
could  be  come  to,  but  little  was  done  to  render  the  ceremony  more 
effective  than  heretofore. 

On  the  28th  December  1851,  472  native  houses  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  West  part  of  the  town,  and  80  lives  were  lost. 

1862. — ^In  the  beginning  of  1852,  a  deputation  waited  on  the 
Grovemor  with  the  request  that  he  would  encourage  Chinese  to 
build  and  settle  on  the  Island  by  remitting  the  ground  rent  of  lots  taken 
for  the  first  year.  Owing  to  the  great  destruction  of  native  life  and 
property  at  the  late  fire,  the  government  erected  mat- sheds  which 
the  surviving  native  sufferers  by  the  accident  were  permitted  to  occu- 
py. In  March  an  ordinance  "  for  the  regulation  of  certain  marriages 
in  Hongkong^  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  A  letter  appears 
in  the  China  MaU  of  the  25th  of  this  month  defending  the  Peruvian 
coolie  trade — ^the  first  notice  we  find  of  it  in  that  paper.  A  farewell 
address,  signed  by  the  principal  residents  of  the  colony,  was  presented 
to  Sir  S.  G.  Bonham  on  his  leaving  Hongkong.  A  similar  document 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  Chinese  inhabitants  was  sent  in,  and 
was  designated  by  the  papers  of  the  day  as  "  a  gross  attempt  at  hum- 
bug." In  April  Dr.  Bowring,  H.  M  's  Consul  at  Canton,  assumed  the 
functions  of  Governor  of  Hongkong  and  Superintendent  of  trade. 

On  the  30th  May,  the  death  of  Mr.  Chinnery,  a  well-known  artist 
at  Macao,  is  noted  in  the  obituary.  He  was  born  in  1 744  and  thus 
died  at  the  age  of  79  years.  A  murderous  attack  was  made  by  two 
Chinese  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Genniss  at  Shek-pai-wan  in  August. 
In  December  Mr.  Harvey,  Secretary  to  the  Superintendent  of  Trade, 
proceeded  to  Amoy  to  investigate  the  disturbances  which  had  occurred 
at  that  place  in  connexion  with  the  shipment  of  coolies  by  Messrs. 
Syme  Muir  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Tait  &  Co.,  returning  from  his  mission 
on  the  2l8t  of  the  month.  The  number  of  coolie  mutinies  this  year 
was  two,  viz  :  on  board  the  vessels  Robert  Brown  and  Lady  Montague, 
This  makes  a  total  of  six  up  to  the  end  of  1852.  Nineteen  cases  of 
piracy  are  reported  in  Hongkong  and  on  the  Southern  coast  during 
this  year. 
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185S. — ^In  January  1853,  fortnightly  mails  were  estabHsbed  be- 
tween the  Colony  and  Europe — ^not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  resi- 
dents, if  the  opinions  expressed  in  some  of  the  papers  may  be  credited. 
Fourteen  cases  of  piracy  are  reported  during  the  month  of  March 
all  in  or  about  the  harbour  of  Hongkong.  In  addition  to  these  the 
existence  of  two  large  pirate  fleets  is  authentically  declared.  Thirteen 
reported  cases  of  piracy  occurred  during  April.  The  number  of  rob 
beries  from  houses  and  from  the  person,  which  were  daily  reported,  is 
almost  incredible  and  the  police  administration  of  this  date  appears  so 
have  been  shamefully  indolent.  Five  cases  of  piracy  are  mentioned  as 
occurring  during  May ;  and  coolie  tragedies  again  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  the  evils  of  the  traffic.  June  and  July  were  equally  prolific  in 
piracies.  On  the  7th  July  a  proclamation  by  the  Crovernor  vras  made 
public  forbidding  British  subjects  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Chi- 
nese Gt)vemraent  without  special  permission  from  Her  Majesty.  On 
the  5th  August,  a  horrible  tragedy  w«s  enacted  on  board  the  Arratoon 
ApcoTj  the  Captain,  officers,  apprentices  and  passengers  being  murdered 
by  the  Chinese  crew,  12  in  number. 

Over  seventy  cases  of  piracy  occurred  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hongkong ! 

18  64. — On  the  4th  of  January  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  (Sir  Samuel  G.  Bonham)  regulating  coolie 
emigration  from  Hongkong,  laying  down  scales  of  diet,  medicines  to  be 
provided,  &c.,  &c.  by  all  coolie  emigrant  ships  sailing  under  the  British 
flag.  The  following  return  published  during  this  month  shows  the 
mortality  among  the  troops  in  the  Garrison  during  the  years,  1851, 
1852,  1S58 : 

In  1851,  total  deaths,     76 

,,1852,         „  68 

,,1843,         „  56 

A  ship  having  about  this  date  made  a  passage  of  106  days  from 
Whampoa  to  London  is  mentioned  in  the  public  journals  as  having 
made  an  extraordmarily  quick  passage.  A  long  correspondence  took 
place  between  Dr.  Bowring  and  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  on  the  subject 
of  the  coolie  trade. 
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On  the  14th  of  January  the  American  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
fSusquefianTtsL,  Powhatan,  Mississippi,  Vandaha,  SotUhan^ion,  Supply  and 
Lexington  sailed  for  Japan  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry. 

On  the  1st  February,  James  Eeenan,  Esq.  was  appointed  Consul  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  nett  increase  of  revenue,  according  to  official  returns,  during  the 
year  1853,  compared  with  1852  was  £3,369,  and  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure £1,652.  Several  cases  were  brought  to.  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  of  ships,  chartered  by  the  Chinese  to  convey  passengers, 
leaving  the  harbour  taking  only  h^f  their  complement,  thereby 
defrauding  those  passengers  lefl  behind  of  their  passage  money.  Sir 
Samuel  G.  Bonham  left  for  Shanghai  on  the  19  th  February. 

On  16th  of  March  Vice  Admiral  Pellew  left  for  England  in  the 
Barractmta,  and  His  Excellency  R.  McLane,  U.S.  Commissioner,  arrived 
in  the  Colony.  The  trade  in  Chinese  passenger  carrying  between  the 
Colony  and  California  was  at  this  time  as  its  greatest  height,  every 
available  ship  being  eagerly  snapped  up  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers ;  |I90,000  were  offeri^d  and  paid  for  Messrs  Jardine,  Matheson  & 
Co/s  receiving  hulk  the  Bomanjee  Hormusjee,  and  similarly  exorbitant 
prices  were  given  for  crafts  of  all  descriptions  and  in  all  stages  of 
unseaworthiness.  On  March  27th,  a  Chilian  barque  the  Libertad 
under  arrest  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court,  slipped  her 
cable  and  went  to  sea,  but  was  brought  back  the  following  day  by 
boats  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  her  by  H.M.S.  Winchester, 

On  the  2nd  April  the  U.  S.  Steam  frigate  Susquehanna  arrived  from 
Japan,  bringing  the  intelligence  that  negociations  has  come  completed 
for  the  ratification  of  a  Commercial  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  H.  M.'s  S.  WincJiester  was  ordered  off  to  Sin- 
gapore to  join  Admiral  Stirling,  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  the 
Russian  fleot  was  at  or  near  Batavia.  Much  excitement  took  place 
about  this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  and  Macao,  owing  to 
gold  discoveries  made  by  returned  Chinese  Califomian  miners.  Great 
sickness  prevailed  among  the  Garrison  during  this  month,  73  men  being 
in  Hospital.     Fever  and  Dysentry  were,  as  now,  the  chief  complaints. 
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On  the  13th  of  April,  Sir  John  Bowring  took  the  usual  Oaths  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  Governor  of  the  Colony.  The  Honorable  P.  L 
Sterling,  Attorney  General,  was  appointed  Acting  Chief  Justice,  Chief 
Justice  Hulme  going  to  Europe  on  sick  leave.  The  Honorable  W.  T. 
Mercer,  Colonial  Treasurer,  was  appointed  Colonial  Secretary. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  a  severe  encounter  took  place  between  the 
police  and  a  gang  of  hill  robbers  at  Aberdeen  (Shek-pai-wan),  in  which 
several  of  the  robbers  were  shot.     On  the  departure  of  Chief  Justice 
Hulme  for  England  a  complimentary  address  signed  by  a  large  number 
of  influential  residents  was  presented  to  him.     On  the  11th  of  May 
His  Excellency  Rear  Admiral  Sir  James  Stirling  arrived  from  Singa- 
pore in  the  Barracouta ;  on  the  same  day  the  Governor  of  Macao  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Colony.   On  the  2dth  intelligence  was  received  of  serious 
riots,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  having  taken  place  at  Singapore 
among  the  Chinese,  arising  out  of  the  long  standing  feuds  between  the 
Fu-kien  and  Canton  men.      On  the  1st  June,  a  rmnour  was  spread 
abroad  of  a  threatened  attack  on  Hongkong  by  an  immense  piratical  fleet. 
Active  measures  were  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  island  on  the  receipt 
of    news    that   war     had    been    declared     between     England    and 
Sussia.     At  the  monthly  Criminal  Session  a  Chinese  boatman  and  his 
wife  were  found  guilty  and  condenmed  to  death  for  murdering  a  Euro- 
pean named  Mr.  Perkis  by  throwing  him  overboard.     On  the  21st  of 
June,  four  European  convicts  escaped  from  GaoL     An  ordinance  was 
laid  before  the  Council  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  building,  &c. 
of  markets  in  the  Colony,  and  the  auxiliary  police  force  was  disbanded. 
On  the  1st  of  August  the  U.  S.  store  ship  SvppJy  arrived  from  For- 
mosa, where  she  had  been  employed  surveying  the  coast,  and  the  coal 
beds  in  the  island.     The  American  Ship  Lady  Pierce  arrived  on  the 
14th  from  a  "  peace  expedition*^  to  Japan,  having  been  fitted  up  by  her 
owner  Mr.  Silas  E.  Burrows,  for  a  sort  of  yachting  cruise  to  that  country. 
On  the  2nd  of  September,  Hai-fung  and  Lok-fung,  the  chief  cities  of 
the  districts  on  the  mainland  which  supply  Hongkong  with  market 
commodities,   were  taken  by   insurgents.     On   the   12th  -two  envoys 
from  the  King  of  Siam  waited  upon  Sir  John   Bowring,  with  letters 
from  His  Siamese  Majesty.     On  the  14th  Commodore  Perry,  the  Com- 
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mander-in-Ghief  of  the  United  States'  Squadron,  leftfoi  Europe  vii  the 
overland  route.  An  address,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  service  of 
plate,  was  presented  to  him  on  his  departure  by  the  American  mercantile 
communities  of  Hongkong  and  Canton. 

On  the  1 6th  September  the  British  and  French  Plenipotentiaries  left 
for  Shanghai  in  H.  M.'s  S.  JRattUr,  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Bowring  ren* 
dering  it  necessary  to  transfer  the  superin tendency  of  trade  to  Shanghai 
A  Pi*oclamation  appeared  in  the  Qwemment  Oatette  during  this  month 
declaring  it  illegal  for  British  ships  or  British  Subjects  to  engage  in  the 
coolie  Trade  to  the  Chincha  Islands,  such  trade,  in  the  words  of  the 
proclamation,  haying  resulted  ^'  in  the  most  aggravated  form  of  slavery." 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  discovery  ship  Enterprise  arrived  in  the 
harbour  from  the  Arctic  sea.  An  action  for  libel  was  entered  against 
the  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  Chines,  for  certain  remarks  in  that  paper 
respecting  Mr.  Robinet,  Peruvian  Consul  for  Canton  and  Macao. 

The  first  shipload  of  emigrants  from  Hongkong  to  Jamaica  was  re- 
ported to  have  arrived  at  Kingston.  Lord  Campbell's  act  (libel)  was 
made  law  in  the  Colony  by  ordinance. 

On  the  21st  of  December  several  hundred  armed  Chinese  were  cap- 
tiu^d  in  the  Lower  Bazaar  by  the  police,  whilst  endeavoring  to  em- 
bark for  Kowloon  ;  being  "  Rebels "  who  had  arrived  some  time  be- 
fore in  the  Colony  from  Araoy.  A  subscription  was  raised  for  the 
families  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  perished  in  the  Crimea.  Several 
**  neutrality  **  proclamations  were  published  in  the  Gazette,  making  it 
a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  two  years  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
#5,000,  forany  British  subjects  to  aid  either  the  Imperialists  or  the  rebels. 

1866. — In  the  Gazette  of  the  drd  of  February  1855  a  notification 
appears  that  as  ^'  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  better  treatment  of 
and  regular  supervison  of  Chinese  laborers  at  the  Chincha  Islands,'*  the 
proclamation  of  the  11th  September  (1854)  prohibiting  the  traffic  by 
British  subjects  or  in  British  vessels  is  withdrawn.  According  to 
Official  Returns  publbhed,  the  Revenue  for  1854  was  £27,045  and  the 
expenditure  £34,635. 

On  the  16th  February  1855,  an  extensive  fire  broke  out  at  the 
comer  of  Stanley  and  Cochrane  Streets,  dose  to  the  central  Police  Sta« 
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tion,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  block  of  houses  in 
which  the  fire  broke  out.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of 
March,  to  consider  means  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school. 
On  the  7th  a  Government  notification  appeared  providing  for  the  re- 
gistration of  all  Colonial  vessels  sailing  from  Hongkong  under  the 
British  flag.  A  new  official  scale  of  diet,  medicines,  &c.,  for  Chinese 
emigrants  appeared  in  the  Government  Gazette.  An  investigatioa 
took  place  with  respect  to  the  extensive  gambling  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Chinese  employes  of  the  Government.  On  the  2nd 
May  a  most  important  decision  was  given  in  the  Summary  Jurisdictioa 
Court,  in  which  case  the  P.  &  O.  Company  were  defendants.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Company  must  forward  parcels  without  unnecessary 
delay,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to  leave  any  of  the  parcels  for  Europe 
behind  at  any  point  on  their  route  to  make  room  for  othei  cargo.  On 
the  11th  of  May  Sir  John  Bowring  returned  from  Siam,  having  succeed- 
ed in  the  object  of  his  visit, — the  arrangement  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  that  country,  which  is  at  present  in  force.  The  price  of 
rice  fell  enormously  in  the  space  of  one  day,  after  having  been  very 
scarce  for  weeks,  as  35,000  piculs  arrived  in  one  night  (May  32rd.) 
On  the  16th  May  a  most  successful  raid  against  pirates  was  made  by 
H.  M.  S.  Rattler  at  Taichow.  The  heavy  rains  experienced  in  the  early 
part  of  June  caused  considerable  damage  throughout  the  city,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Hospital  at  Spring  Gardens  having  one  of  its  outer  walb 
injured,  while  several  Chinese  houses  fell  down  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  and  drains  burst  in  all  directions. 

On  the  llth  of  June  a  notification  appeared  declaring  the  ports  of 
Saul,  lloilo  and  Zamboanga  in  the  Phillippine  Islands  open  to  trade. 
Mr.  D.  R.  Caldwell  sent  in  his  resignation  as  interpreter,  &c*,  &c  ,  to 
the  Government 

A  ship  named  the  Sunny  South  arrived  in  Hongkong  with  a  cargo  of 
200  bags  of  potatoes  and  94  boxes  containing  bodies  of  Chinese  sent 
from  California  for  burial  in  their  native  land.  On  the  22nd  June  a 
severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain  from  E.  N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  broke  over  the 
Colony.  Several  houses  were  unroofed,  and  others  blown  down,  streets 
being  rendered  impassable  by  the  bursting  of  drains,  and  a  great  many 
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Chinese  were  killed  and  injured.     The  damage  done  among  the  ship- 
ping was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been   expected.     In  August  a 
commission  was  established  to  "  enquire  into  the  Police  system,"  which 
inyited  the  public  to  give  evidence  either  "  verbally"  or  "  in  writing." 
On  the  28th  of  August  an  extensive  Government  Land  sale  took  place 
at  East  Point,  bringing  in  a  net  annual  rental  of  £350.     The  city  and 
harbour  were  visited  by  a  severe  gale  in  the  month  of  September,  the 
greater  number  of  vessels  in  port  drifting ;  several  lorchas  sunk,  and 
a  great  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  many  of  the  wharves ; .  the  roads 
in  many  places  were  almost  washed  away,  and  several  houses  fell  down 
in  Queen's  Road  West  from  the  effects  of  a  land  slip.     H.  M.'s  brig 
Bittern  had  a  severe  encounter  with  pirates  at  Shei-foo ;  she  destroyed 
twenty- three  junks  and  killed  1,200  men,  and  had  19  men  wounded, 
and  her  master  killed  during  the  action.     At  the  September    Cri- 
minal Sessions  the  loss  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  Government  interpreter, 
was  severely  felt,  the  interpretation  being  most    imperfect.     In  Oc- 
tober a  disagreement  occurred  between  the  U.  S.  Consul,  Mr.  Reenan, 
and  the  local  authorities,  as   to    the    right   and  jurisdiction    which 
the   latter   held    over    the  persons    of  American  subjects  on  board 
American    vessels  in  the  harbour,  which  was   however  satisfactorily 
arranged.     On  the  7th  of  November  a  daring  attack  was  made  by  a 
gang  of  hill  robbers  upon  a  shop  in  Shek-pai-wan  (Aberdeen).     Two 
police  constables,  one  European  and  one  Indian,  were  severely  wounded. 
The  robbers,  after  taking  every  thing  of  value  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  sailed  away,  in  a  boat  they  had  in  waiting,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cap-sing-moon.     Intelligence  was  received  of  the  capture  of  a 
Hongkong  lorcha  by  pirates,  and  the  murder  of  a  large  number  of  her 
crew,  at  Mee-chow.     On  the  Idth  November,  the  U.S.  Consul  Keenan 
was  bailed  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Supreme  Court  to  answer  to 
a  charge  of  rescuing  a  prisoner  (an  American)  from  the  civil  authorities, 
with  assault  and  battery.  Monsieur  deBourboulon,  French  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Peking  left  for  Europe  by  the  mail  steamer.     The  Bremen 
brig  Oreta  was  condemned  in  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  as  a  lawful 
prize  to  H.  M.  S.  Barracouta,  having  been  captured  with  two  hundred 
and  seventy  Russians  on  board  (the  crew  of  the  Russian  fi-igate  Diana 
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wrecked  at  Japan)  whilst  on  a  vojege  fiom  Simoda  to  the  Roasian  port 
of  Ayen.  A  meeting  of  marine  lot  holders  was  held  on  the  8rd  Decem- 
ber to  discuss  the  Goyernment  orders  as  to  the  construction  of  a 
"  Praya."  On  the  6th  of  December  a  well  planned  attack  was  made 
on  Messrs  Wardlej  &  Co.'s  premises  by  a  large  gang  of  robbers,  who 
gained  admission  by  the  ruse  of  one  of  them  pretending  to  have  a  chit 
to  deliver ;  when  the  door  was  opened,  the  whole  band  rushed  in, 
rifled  the  oompradore's  room  and  the  servants'  quarters,  and  decamped 
before  assistance  could  be  obtained* 

1866« — On  the  New  Tear's  night,  1856,  a  daring  attack  was  made 
by  alarge  number  of  thieves  on  several  native  shops  at  East  point.  Several 
of  Messrs.  Jardine  &  Co.'s  native  guard  were  wounded  and  property  to 
the  value  of  |f  1,000  carried  off.  Mr.  Cbisholm  Anstey  was  at  this  time 
appointed  Attorney  General  of  Hongkong.  On  the  23rd  January  a  scheme 
for  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  Fire  Brigade  was  laid  before  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  On  the  2  7th  afire  broke  out  in  Tai-p'ing-shan,  doing 
a  large  amount  of  damage.  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey  arrived  in  the  Cadiz, 
The  Government  issued  a  notification  to  purchasers  of  land  lots,  to 
comply  with  the  regulation  as  to  building  thereon  within  the  stated 
period.  On  the  28rd  of  February  an  extensive  fire  took  place  in  the 
Western  market,  nearly  a  hundred  houses  being  destroyed,  one  Chinese 
firm  along  losing  upwards  of  |fl  2,000.  Contracts  were  invited  for  th^ 
erection  of  a  Central,  and  two  District,  Police  Stations.  The  Chinese 
community  held  a  large  meeting  on  the  7th  of  March,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  means  for  the  equipment  and  formation  of  a  Fire  Brigade, 
when  1^8,000  were  subscribed.  Large  nunjbers  of  European  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  garrison  deserted  about  this  time,  many  of  them 
getting  away  in  the  American  whalers  which  then  firequented  this  poit 
In  March  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Hillier,  Chief  Magistrate,  was  appointed  H. 
B.M.  Consul  at  Siam.  A  return  giving  the  mortality  among  the  Chinese 
from  the  6th  February  to  the  28th  of  April  shews  a  total  of  800  deaths, 
great  sickness  prevailing  among  the  Chinese  at  this  time.  On  the  26th 
of  June,  H.M.  ships  in  the  harbour  were  dressed  with  flags,  and  fired 
salutes,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  peace  being  declared  with  Russia.  On 
the  2th  July  a  Thanksgiving  bcrvice  for  the  restoration  of  peace  was 
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beld  at  the  Union  Chapel  and  on  the  Sunday  follovdng  at  St  John's 
GathedraL  During  the  month  of  July  and  August  heavy  rains  were 
experienced  throughout  the  South  of  China,  and  this  was  the  wettest 
season  known  in  Hongkong  for  years.  In  September  several  junks 
purporting  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Rebel  government  at  Nanking 
i^peared  in  the  harbour.  Their  papers  turned  out  however  to  be  forged, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  leave  the  harbour.  In  October  notice  was 
given  in  the  Gazette  of  preparations  being  completed  for  lighting  the 
city  eastward  of  Murray  Battery.  Hostilities  having  broken  out  at 
Canton  owing  to  the  arrest,  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  of  some  sea- 
men  on  board  the  British  lorcha  ArraWy  on  the  8th  October,  an  uneasy 
feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  Colony.  On  the  16th  October  a 
Public  Meeting  was  held,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  influential  Eu- 
ropean residents  and  a  large  number  of  Chinese  householders,  to  take 
into  consideration  certain  matters  seriously  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Colony."  A  general  complaint  was  made  by  the  Chinese  present  of  the 
total  inefficiency  of  the  Police  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
Much  excitement  was  caused  by  several  heavy  fines  having  been  im- 
posed under  the  "  Nuisance  Ordinance  Act,'*  and  several  mobs  of  Chinese 
paraded  the  streets. 

1867> — ^The  first  number  of  the  China  Mail  for  the  year  1 857 contains 
an  account  of  a  piratical  attack  on  the  steamer  Fd-mcL  She  was  hulled 
in  several  places  but  none  of  her  crew  were  hurt.  Incendiarism  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  was  causing  much  alarm.  The  natives  had 
threatened  the  premises  of  Messrs  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  and  a 
detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  was  placed  in  charge  of  their  hong. 

On  the  13th  January  the  Steamer  Thistle  was  seized  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  mandarin  soldiers  in  disguise,  who  eventually  burnt  her ;  1 1 
Europeans  and  several  Chinese  were  killed  Twenty-two  piracies  are 
noted  in  Hongkong  ^vaters  between  the  1st  November  1856  and  15th 
January  1857. 

On  the  15th  January  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  the  foreign 
rendents  in  the  colony  by  means  of  arsenic  in  the  bread  issued  from 
the  principal  bakery  in  the  colony.  The  quantity  used  was,  however, 
80  great  that  it  caused  vomiting  to  all  who  partook  of  it,  and  thus  saved 
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the  lives  of  the  intended  yictims.  The  owner  of  the  bakery  named 
A*Lnm,  was,  however,  acquitted  on  being  brought  to  trial,  as  he  and  his 
family  had  also  used  the  bread,  and  suffered  from  its  efiects.  The  act 
appears  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  some  man  employed  by  him,  bat  the 
scoundrel  was  never  discovered.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  crime 
was  instigated  by  the  Chinese  officials  at  Canton,  in  consequence  of  the 
pending  hostilities. 

Between  the  15th  January  and  15th  February  ten  piracies  were 
reported  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Hongkong.  Some  severe  remarks 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  local  press  relative  to  the  inhumanity 
shewn  in  the  confinement  of  the  Chinese  prisoners. 

On  the  2drd  February  the  steamer  Queen  vras  captured  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  us^ial  way — ^by  braves  who  had  embarked  as  passengers.  The 
Captain  and  several  Europeans  were  killed  and  the  vessel  was  set  on  fire 
and  destroyed.  Incendiarism  was  still  flourishing  and  ^15,000  worth  of 
flour  and  bread  belonging  to  Mr.  Duddell  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  March  the  Mandarins  took  measures  to  stop  all  the  native  com- 
munication between  Hongkong  and  Macao,  and  an  edict  was  published 
ordering  all  Chinese  to  leave  Hongkong,  to  which  they  paid  little  at- 
tention. Gieat  complaints  were  made  about  this  time  of  the  iniquities 
of  the  '  coolie  slave  trade '  as  it  was  called  and  the  existence  of  closed 
bairacoons  was  made  known  to  the  public.  Five  piracies  were  reported 
during  the  latter  part  of  March  as  having  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  paragraph  in  a  local  journal  of  the  15th  April  disclosed  the  existence 
of  a  vast  conspiracy  organized  at  Canton  to  carry  on  the  various 
piraces,  acts  of  incendiarism,  robberies  and  murders  which  then  afflict* 
ed  Hongkong.  The  census  table  for  1856  published  in  the  same  month 
^ews  a  total  of  71,780  souls  of  all  nationalities  resident  in  the  colony. 
The  reports  relative  to  Hongkong  and  China,  which  appeared  about 
this  time  in  the  home  papers,  excited  the  not  undeserved  derision  of 
Hongkong  journalists. 
'  In  June  some  ground  at  Shek-pcd-wcoi  (Aberdeen)  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  D.  Lapraik  and  Mr.  J.  Lament  for  the  construction  of  docks,  and 
the  works  were  immediately  proceed  with.  Five  cases  of  piracy  were 
reported  during  the  months  of  May  and  Jime. 
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On  the  2nd  Jtdy  Lord  Elgin  H.  M.'s  Minister  Extraordinary  arrived 
at  Hongkong  and  receired  an  address  from  the  community.  He  left 
imme<&tel7  afterwards  for  Calcutta,  in  consequence  of  the  news  reoei- 
Ted  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

On  the  4th  July  a  trial  which  excited  great  public  interest  took  place 
in  the  Supreme  Court — ^that  oi  £U  M.  Boggs,  an  American — ^for  Piracy 
and  Murder;  verdict,  guilty  ot  piracy,  notguUty  of  murder.  Sentence, 
transportation  for  life. 

No  less  than  seven  cases  of  Piracy  were  reported  to  have  occurred  in 
Hongkong  Waters  between  the  28th  June  and  Ifith  July,  and  in  one 
case  a  cargo  of  sugar,  taken  by  the  pirates,  was  traced  to  the  shop  of 
Ifa-chow  Wong,  a  notorious  pirate-spy  and  informer.  Two  other  cases 
were  reported  on  the  22nd,  and  SOth. 

Four  cases  of  piracy  were  noted  between  the  2nd  and  17th  August. 

The  trial  of  Ma-chow  Wong  for  confederating  with  pirates,  took 
place  on  2nd  September  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  sentence 
of  '  Fifteen  years '  transportation.  Eli  M.  Boggs,  the  convict  whose 
trial  is  above  mentioned;  was  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

In  September  the  Earl  of  Elgin  re- arrived  in  Hongkong  from  India^ 
•ooompanied  by  Major  General  Straubenzee  and  Sta£ 

During  the  month  of  October  the  Schooner  Neva  was  attacked  by 
pirates,  when  the  Captain  and  two  of  the  crew  were  murdered,  and 
^21,0<)0  worth  of  the  cargo  was  stolen.  Eight  other  cases  of  piracy 
were  reported  in  the  months  of  September  and  October. 

In  November  and  December  considerable  improvements  in  the  Police 
and  Market  arrangements  of  the  Colony  were  efiected.  On  the  28th 
of  the  latter  month,  at  6  am.  the  bombardment  of  Canton  commenced, 
and  as  it  was  feared  by  the  authorities  and  the  majority  of  European 
jendents  in  Hongkong,  that  the  absence  of  the  Gun-boats  and  most  of 
the  troops  from  the  Colony  would  induce  an  emeute  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  a  notification  was  issued  by  order  of  the  Grovernor  stating 
that,  in  the  event  of  fire  or  serious  disturbance,  intimation  by  beat  of 
drum,  would  be  given  along  the  principal  thoroughfares ;  and  that  one 
hundred  stand  of  arms  complete,  with  appointments  and  ammunition, 
I  ready  for  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  Forugn  Community  who 
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were  unprovided  with  fire-arms ;  all  of  whom  were  inrited  to  consider 
the  Central  Police  Station  as  a  place  of  assemblage,  at  which  they 
could  obtain  information  and  guidance  as  to  the  locality  and  manner  in 
which,  in  co-operation  with  the  Police,  their  sei  vices  might  be  best 
rendered  for  the  public  benefit. 

Canton  was  captured  by  the  Allied  Forces  on  the  29th  December, 
and  the  Viceroy  Yeh  was  taken  prisoner  a  few  days  later.  The  (jo- 
vernor,  Pih-kwei,  and  the  Tartar  General,  whose  persons  had  also  be^i 
seized,  were  afterwards  re-installed  in  the  Governorship  of  the  city, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  three  Commissioners, — ^Mr  Consul  (now 
Sir  Harry  Parkes,  Colonel  Holloway  (now  Major  General  and  C  B.)  of 
the  Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  and  Captain  Martineau,  of  the  French 
Navy. 

1868. — On  the  I7th  January,  1858,  the  Wing-^nn  Passage  boat  left 
Macao  for  Hongkong,  and  while  off  the  "  Nine  Islands,"  some  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  native  passengers  rose  upon  and  overpowered  the  crew, 
and  took  the  boat  to  a  place  called  Sam-tsao  half  way  between  Macao 
and  Kao-lan,  where  the  master  was  put  ashore.  He  subsequently  found 
his  way  to  Maq|io,  and  thence  to  Hongkong.  The  boat  had  a  Colonial 
Begister,  and  had  been  engaged,  during  the  stoppage  of  trade  on  the 
river,  consequent  on  the  capture  and  occupation  of  Canton,  in  supplying 
the  Colony  with  market  stufis,  and  the  master  therefore  naturally 
applied  to  the  local  authorities  for  assbtance  in  recovering  his  boat^ 
but  unsuccessfully.  A  Portuguese  and  several  respectable  shopkeepers 
were  detained  on  board  for  ransom.  Besides  tie  cargo,  the  master 
had  charge  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money — i^l,000  of  which  belonged 
to  an  English  firm  in  Hongkong. 

The  blockade  of  Canton  was  raised  on  the  1 0th  February.  During 
thb  month  the  Hongkong  Government  Gazette  containing  the  Jury  Ibt 
for  the  year,  included  the  name  of  Wong  Ashing,  a  native  who  was 
much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  first  Chinaman  to  whom 
the  privilege  had  ever  been  granted. 

A  number  of  piracies  were  reported  during  March ;  the  oomparatire- 
ly  few  cases  that  occurred  during  January  and  February  had  induced 
the  supposition  that  since  the  conviction  of  the  master-spirit  of  the 
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horde  of  miscreants,  Ma-chow  Wong,  this  disgrace  to  the  colony  was 
about  to  cease ;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

The  Opium  monopoly  was  re-established  from  the  Ist  April,  by 
Government  Ordinance,  Ghun-tai  kwong  becoming  the  lessee  at  a  rental 
of  |f38,000  for  the  year. 

A  number  of  fires,  evidently  the  work  of  incendiaries,  took  place 
about  this  period  in  various  parts  of  Tai-ping-shan  and  other  portions 
of  the  Golony  occupied  by  native  houses.  Many  lives  were  lost  and  a 
large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed  or  stolen.  A  reward  of  |f500 
was  offeied,  in  the  Goverment  Grazette,  for  the  arrest  of  Ghu  Aqui,  a  no- 
torious pirate  and  chief  of  the  gang  of  incendiaries  then  lurking  about  the 
Colony;  and  of  ;flOO  for  each  of  his  accomplices. 

In  consequence  of  a  proclamation  issued  at  Canton  by  the  "  Braves 
of  the  Kwangtung  Province,*'  addressed  to  the  Mandarins  of  every 
district,  and  the  Elders  of  every  village  in  the  province,  directing  them 
to  order  all  Chinese  in  foreign  employ,  and  all  either  in  Hongkong  or 
Macao  to  return  to  their  homes  within  one  month  ;  "  and  that  if  after 
one  month,  they  still  stay  with  the  foreign  dogs,  and  do  not  return  to 
their  native  villages,  the  elders  of  the  villages  shall  hand  over  their 
families  to  the  authorities,  to  be  punished  as  if  they  were  Rebels," — ^a 
considerable  exodus  of  the  respectable  Chinese  in  the  Colony  took  place 
during  the  second  week  in  July.  The  proclamation,  luckily,  was  only 
made  in  certain  districts  so  that  the  departure  of  natives  from  Hong- 
kong was  only  partial,  although  sufficiently  extensive  to  cause  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  European  residents ;  even  Government  school- 
teachers resigned  their  situations  and  returned  home,  being  coerced  by 
the  terrible  threat,  implied  in  the  proclamation,  against  their  families. 

On  the  29th  July  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  Messrs 
Dent  &  Co.,  attended  by  upwards  of  fifty  members  of  the  community, 
including  the  heads  of  all  the  British  Mercantile  firms  in  the  colony, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  above  subject,  the  extensive  departure 
of  Chinese  from  the  colony,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  ordinary  supplies 
from  the  mainland,  having  become  a  matter  of  the  Yerj  gravest  import- 
ance. At  this  meeting  a  memorial,  addressed  to  Sir  John  Bowring 
waa  read  and  approved,  requesting  His  Excellency,  under  the  peculiar 
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circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Elgin,  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  immediately  issuing  a  stringent  proclamation  to  the 
Chinese,  and  threatening  the  native  authorities  of  Heang-shan,  Tung- 
kwan,  Sun-on,  &c.,  with  the  vengeance  of  the  British  Government, 
should  they  still  persist  in  the  recall  of  their  countrymen  in  foreign 
employ,  and  in  the  interruption  of  market  supplies ;  and  suggesting 
that  His  Excellency  should  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Naval  and  Military  authorities,  to  arrange  for  carrying  out  his  threats 
if  the  Chinese  refused  compliance  with  his  just  demands.  This  step 
was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  houses  of  European  residents  in  Hongkong  were  deserted  by  their 
servants,  the  markets  were  bare  of  provisions,  the  principal  shops  were 
closed,  and  almost  every  Chinese  merchant,  trader,  or  compradore  of 
respectability  had  withdrawn  from  the  colony.  On  the  80th  July  Sir 
John  Bo  wring  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  terms  recommended  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  above  meeting,  informing  the  Chinese  that,  peace 
having  been  established  betwixt  the  two  countries  by  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  at  Tien-tsin  on  the  8rd  of  July,  it  was  the  duty  of  good 
subjects  of  botb  countries  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  their  Sovereigns,  by  mutual  acts  of  amity,  harmony,  and  good  will. 
"  Many  Chinese  have  settled  in  this  colony,"  said  the  proclamation; 
'*  who  having  taken  no  part  in  any  hostilities,  are  entitled  to  British 
protection.  These  men,  however,  have  been,  by  menaces  from  the 
mainland,  driven  from  their  homes  among  us,  and  compelled  to  flee 
the  colony,  while  the  supply  of  provisions  has  also  been  stopped. 
This  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  unless  the  threatening 
orders  be  withdrawn,  and  the  people  permitted  to  return  to  their 
business,  the  districts  whence  the  menaces  emanate,  and  especially 
Heang-shan  and  Sun-on,  are  threatened  with  the  retributive  vengeance 
of  the  British  Government.**  In  the  promulgation  of  this  proclama- 
tion H.  M  's  gun-boat  Starling  was  employed,  and  on  her  proceeding 
to  the  walled  city  of  Namtow  on  the  Canton  River,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce,  she  was  fired  upon  by  the  Imperial  troops  at  that  place;  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  General  Straubenzee  and  Commodore 
the  Honourable  Keith  Stewart,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  military 
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and  naval  force,  proceeded  to  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
retribution  for  the  insult.  Namtow  was  taken  by  assault,  but  not 
without  severe  loss,  two  military  officers  and  three  men  being  killed, 
one  naval  officer  dangerously,  and  about  12  men  slightly  wounded. 

In  August  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Ghisholm  Anstey,  was  sus- 
pended from  office,  and  Mr  Day,  the  senior  Counsel  in  the  Colony, — 
after  DriBridges,  who  was  acting  as  Colonial  Secretary, — was  appoint- 
ed  to  the  vacant  podt,  pending  reference  to  the  home  authorities. 

Piracies  having  at  this  period  become  much  too  numerous  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Colony  and  suspicions  being  aroused  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  piratical  junks  were  lurking  near,  and  that  detachments 
from  them  were  committing  depredations,  Mr.  Caldwell  employed 
himself  to  discover  their  whereabouts,  and  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
that  they  were  located  in  the  island  of  Ling-ting.  Admiral  Seymour, 
upon  the  representations  of  Mr  Caldwell,  despatched  H.  M.'8  Gun- 
boat Surprise^  accompanied  by  two  boats  from  the  CaniMan,  The 
result  was  that,  of  the  whole  fleet,  only  two  junks  escaped.  The  stea- 
mer was  "  huUed"  three  times,  but  not  a  man  was  hurt ;  and  the  ex- 
pedition would  have  returned  without  a  single  casualfjy,  but  for  a  me- 
lancholy accident  to  the  mate  of  the  Cambrian^  who,  whilst  engaged 
in  destroying  the  junks,  was  blown  up  in  one  of  them.  Seven  crafl 
were  brought  in,  mounting  from  12  to  28  guns,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  proved  dangerous  opponents  for  any  merchant 
ships  they  might  have  chanced  to  fall  in  with. 

Another  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Magicienne,  Inflexible^  Plovtr 
and  Algerme  was  sent  out  against  a  nest  of  pirates  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  was  remarkably  successfuL  The  first  day  they  captured  a  pirati- 
cal junk,  and  another  craflb  of  similar  character  was  destroyed  by  its 
crew,  who  blew  it  up  In  all,  during  this  raid,  40  junks,  a  large  num- 
ber of  snake  boats,  (over  30),  a  stockaded  battery,  and  several  pirate 
villages,  were  utterly  destroyed.  The  success  of  this  expedition  was 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  Mr  Caldwell,  whose  intimate  acqusuntanoe 
with  the  West  Coast  enabled  him  to  act  as  a  pilot.  By  the  destructiou 
of  their  strongholds,  a  blow  was  given  to  the  pirates  of  the  West  Coast 
from  which  they  were  a  lung  time  in  recovering.     Sixty-seven  pairs  of 
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cannon,  taken  in  the  above  expeditions,  were  sold  hj  Public  Auction 
in  the  Victoria  Exchange.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  thej  were  sU 
purchased  by  Chinese,  at  rates  varying  from  g2b0  a  pair — a  price 
which  honest  traders  could  hardly  afford  to  give.  It  is  possible  that 
the  guns  soon  passed  back  again  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  would 
probably  look  upon  the  taking  of  them  as  merely  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
exercise  of  their  profession. 

On  the  23rd  September  no  less  than  three  Colonial  appointments  were 
provisionally  filled  up  by  the  Executive  Council : — Mr  F.  W.  Green 
being  appointed  Acting  Attorney  General,  vice  Mr  Day  who  had  unfor- 
tunately died  on  the  21st  September;  Dr  Chaldecott,  appointed  Acting 
Colonial  Surgeon,  vice  Dr  W.  A.  Harland,  who  died  on  the  12th 
September ;  and  Rev.  W.  Beach  appointed  Acting  Colonial  Chaplain. 

The  1st,  or  Royal  Regiment,  arrived  from  Gibraltar  in  the  Lord 
Raglan  on  the  25th  October,  to  relieve  the  59th  (2nd  Nottinghamshire), 
which  had  been  nine  years  in  China.  The  59th  embarked  for  the 
Cape  on  the  21st  November,  in  the  Lord  Raglan ;  a  farewell  dinner 
having  previously  been  given  them  by  the  community. 

In  December  an  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Fur^^  with  Mr  Cald- 
well on  board,  and  the  gunboats  Firni  and  Bustard  in  company,  sailed 
in  search  of  a  fleet  of  pirate  junks  near  Macao.  Twelve  junks  were 
destroyed,  averaging  8  guns  each,  and  a  small  village  was  looted. 

During  the  year  much  ill-feeling  arose  between  certain  Colonial 
officials,  and  several  crown  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  local 
journals  for  libel. 

1869* — On  the  20th  January,  1859,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Council  at  which  a  communication  was  read  from  the  legal 
advisers  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  commenting  on  the 
careless  manner  in  which  British  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  adopted 
in  Hongkong.  The  Acting  Attorney  General  stated  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  that  his  tenure  of  office  was  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  his 
commencing  any  new  system  of  legislation,  or  correcting  mistakes  for 
which  he  was  not  responsible. 

The  appointment  of  Mr  Green  as  Acting  Attorney  General  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Home  Government,  but  no  intimation  was  received  that 
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the  raspension  of  Mr  Anstey  had  been  approved.  Dr  John  Ivor 
Mnmj  was  appointed  Colonial  Surgeon.     Mr  Anstey  left  tor  England. 

In  March  Lord  Elgin  left  Canton  and  proceeded  in  the  '^  FSirioui* 
direct  for  Singapore,  without  calling  at  Hongkong.  Two  Europeans 
were  publicly  executed  at  the  Gaol  for  the  murder  of  a  China  boy  on 
board  the  ship  "  Mastiff.**  Upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  were 
present,  principally  Chinese,  who  were  much  gratified  that  such  strict 
justice  was  dealt  out,  and  that  the  murder  of  a  Chinaman  had  been 
Tisited  with  so  severe  a  punishment  On  the  1 9th  March,  Admiral  Sir 
Michael  Seymour  left  in  the  "  Calcutta**  for  home,  carrying  with  him 
the  best  wishes  of  the  community,  and  a  presentation  of  2,000  guineas. 
His  position  here  had  been  one  of  no  slight  difficulty,  especially  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  Crovemment,  and  had  to  meet  Teh  and  blockade  the 
Canton  River,  with  a  small  force  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

A  large  nest  of  Pirates  in  the  Broadway  near  Macao  were  destroyed 
by  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  Colville  of  the  ^^Niger^** 
and  consisting  of  that  vessel  and  the  Gunboats  ^^  Janus**  and  "  Cloum.** 
Hie  pirates  showed  fight,  and  some  of  our  vessels  were  hulled,  but  no 
one  was  hit  on  our  side,  while  about  200  Chinaman  were  killed,  and 
20  junks,  together  with  a  number  of  fiist  boats  and  guns,  were  destroyed. 

Early  in  April  the  first  number  of  the  Echo  do  Povo  appeared.  On 
the  26th  the  Hon.  Mr  Bruce,  H.  M.  Minister  to  Peking,  and  Super- 
intendent of  British  Trade  in  China,  arrived  at  Hongkong  in  the 
**  Magieienne.** 

Sir  John  Bowring  left  the  Colony  in  May,  Mr — ^now  Sir  Hercules — 
Bobinson  having  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Governor.  Imme- 
diately before  his  departure  Sir  John  was  waited  upon  by  two  deputa* 
tions  of  Chinese,  who  expressed  their  grateful  sentiments  for  the 
protection  that  had  been  accorded  them  and  for  the  general  excellence 
of  the  late  Crovemor's  rule ;  one  of  them  presented  Sir  John  with  a 
magnificent  mirror,  a  bronze  vase,  and  a  porcelain  bowl,  each  of 
great  value.  The  Chinese  merchants  presented  him  with  a  bale  of  rich 
crimson  satin,  on  a  portion  of  which  were  embroidered  the  names  and 
seals  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  amongst  them. 
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These  testiroomals  seem  to  have  been  quite  spontaneous  on  the  part  of 
the  donors,  and  contrasted  curiously  with  the  abuse  lavished  on  him 
by  the  press  and  a  portion  of  the  foreign  community. 

A  prosecution  was  commenced  in  this  month  by  Mr  Femandes,  of 
Macao,  against  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily  PresSf  for  certain  remarks 
which  appeared  about  him  in  that  paper  at  the  beginning  of  May.  On 
the  9  th  of  this  month  an  expedition  against  pirates  was  made  by  ILM. 
Gunboat  Slaney  resulting  in  the  capture  of  thirteen  Junks.  On  the  18th 
a  repetition  of  the  old  ruse  for  capturing  the  river  steamers  was  resorted 
to  ;  the  little  Cumja  being  captured  by  some  of  its  Chinese  passengers 
not  far  from  Macao.  Hongkong  at  this  period  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  much  favor  at  home,  either  with  the  Government  or  the  press* 
In  the  Timea  an  amusing  article  appeared  which  contained  some  truth 
and  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  and  drew  a  ludicrously  unfavourable 
sketch  of  colonial  society  about  this  time.  It  terms  the  local  dis- 
agreements ^*  a  storm  in  a  teapot,^'  and  comments  in  strong  terms  upon 
the  local  press. 

The  English  and  French  Plenipotentiaries  left  Hongkongfor  the  North 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  Chinese 
Government  to  terms.  Various  apocryphal  stories  were  current  in  the 
Colony  as  to  the  massacre  of  Russian  residents  in  Peking,  and  a  better 
founded  report  was  also  heard  that  they  had  furnished  the  Chinese 
with  large  supplies  ot  arms  in  return  for  the  cession  of  a  slice  of  territory 
extending  from  the  southern  border  of  Siberia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amoor.  The  body  of  Ex- Viceroy  Yeh  was  landed  at  Canton  and 
received  with  great  tokens  of  respect  by  the  authorities.  News  arrived 
at  this  time  that  Mr  Alcock  had  reached  Shanghai  on  his  way  to  Japan 
with  the  ratified  treaty.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June  scarcely 
any  rain  fell  in  Hongkong — the  thermometer  averaged  about  90°;  but 
in  spite  of  the  heat  the  season  was  tolerably  healthy.  Two  piracies  are 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  during  the  month  of  May.  H.  M. 
Gunboat  Clown  was  sent  out  on  au  expedition  and  destroyed  four  junks. 

Additional  parcels  of  ground  were,  in  this  month,  put  up  for  sale  at 
Fokfolum,  in  order  to  induce  the  colonists  to  build  in  that  direction* 
But  few  purchasers,  however,  appeared,     Mr  Tudor  Davis  resigned  his 
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appointment  as  Chief  Magistrate,  and  Mr  W.  H.  Mitchell  was  appointed 
acting  in  his  place.  Mr  May  became  Acting  Assistant  Magistrate,  and 
Mr  Jarman  Acting  Superintendent  of  police.  Much  discussion  took 
place  with  r^eren^e  to  the  numerous  accusations  of  piracy  brought 
against  junks,  Mr  Caldwell  having  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
ihe  expeditions  constantly  sent  out  to  suppress  and  destroy  them.  The 
want  of  his  services  as  Interpreter  was  much  felt,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
way  in  which  the  wretched  interpreters,  employed  in  his  place,  perfor- 
med their  duties  was  much  commented  on. 

One  ofthe  most  important  works  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  students  of 
Chinese  was  published  at  this  time  by  Mwsrs.  Shortrede  of  Hongkong 
— ^We  allude  to  Mr  Wade's  Hsin  Chmg  /u,  a  work  which  has  thrown  more 
light  on  the  tones  and  construction  of  the  mandarin  language,  than  any 
work  previously  published.  Like  the  appearance  of  Morrison's  diction- 
ary, the  publication  of  this  book  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
foreign  study  of  Chinese,  and  despite  a  few  unavoidable  imperfectionS| 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  valuable  a  work  is  now  out  of  print. 

On  the  2d  June  Lo  Chun  sun,  a  pirate,  was  executed  in  front  of  the 
GaoL  like  most  of  his  countrymen  he  seemed  quite  impassive  at  the 
moment  of  being  placed  under  tiie  gallows. 

On  the  15th  June  news  arrived  that  the  admiral  had  left  Shanghai 
with  a  squadron  for  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  the  Plenipotentiaries  having 
proceeded  northwards  two  days  eai'lier  with  the  full  intention  of  tdti- 
mately  reaching  Peking.  In  Hongkong  the  Coolie  trade  again  called  for 
public  reprobation,  and  an  article  in  the  Datfy  Press  of  the  19th  June 
speaks  of  it  in  no  measured  terms.  A  prosecution,  connected  with  this 
subject,  was  commenced  by  Mr  Fernandez  of  Macao,  against  Mr  J.  J. 
da  Silva  e  Souza,  who  had  unluckily  in  the  Echo  do  Povo^  quoted  and 
transited  a  portion  of  the  Daily  Press  article,  He  apologised  to  save 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  which  he  would  probably  have 
gained  had  the  case  been  carried  into  court ;  and  had  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  amounting  to  $2b0. 

We  notice  in  the  local  journals  of  the  30th  June  the  first  intimation, 
of  the  China  Railway  scheme  between  Canton  and  Calcutta.  It  is  not, 
however,  spoken  of  hopefully. 
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On  the  22d  July  appears  the  announcement  of  our  defeat  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho  on  the  25th  June.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  this  disastrous  occurrence ;  the  feeling  aroused  at 
Hongkong  was  naturally  one  of  great  distress  at  the  failure  of  our  arms. 
It  may  here  be  interesting  to  add  a  list  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
China  seas  at  this  period. 

SHIPS  OF  WAR. 

ON  THK  CHINA  STATION.-Jult,  1859. 
l%oie  marked  (a)  were  engaged  in  the  aUads  an  the  Pethojortt. 


VeteeL 


.     Britiflh. 

Acorn 

AcUoon  (Surv.> 

Adventure 

Algerine  (85) 

Assistance 

a  Banterer  (79) 

Bittern 

Bustfird  (92) 

Cambri&n 

CamUlA 

Chesapeake 

Clown  (71) 

a  Cormorant 

a  Coromandel 

Cruiser 

Drake  (97) 

Dove  (96  Surr.) 

>irm(81) 

a  Forester  (87) 

Fury 

o  Haughty  (89) 

Berculee 

Hesper 

Highflyer 

Inflexible 

A  Janus  (76) 

a  Kestrel  ^09) 

a  Lee  (8.') 

LeTon  (84) 

Haeioienne 

MelTUle 

Minden 


ANlmrod(01) 
a  Opossum  (94) 
a  PloTer  r86) 


Prinoess  Charlotte 
Sampson 
81aney  (83) 
o  Starling  r9S) 
Staunohr9U 
Watohftii  (76; 
Woodoook  (7S) 


At 


Mate. 


Amoy 
Coast  of  Corea 
Canton  liiTer 
G.  of  Pechell 
Q.  of  Peohell 
G.  of  Pechell 
Canton  lUver 
Canton  River 
Hongkong 
Ftthohau 

G.  of  PeoheU 


Hongkong 
G.  of  Pechell 
G.  of  Peehell 
G.  of  Pechell 
Canton  Hlver 
Coast  of  Corea 
Canton  Klver 
G.  of  Pechell 
G.  of  Pechell 
G.  of  Pechell 
Hongkong 
G.  of  Pechell 
G  of  Pecheli 
Shanghae 
G  of  Pecheli 
G.  of  Peohell 
G.  of  Pechell 
Canton  Klver 
0.  of  Pechell 
Hongkong 
Hongkong 
G.  of  I'echeli 
a  of  Pecheli 
G.  of  Pecheli 
Hongkong 
Japan 

Canton  KiTer 
G.  of  PeoheU 
Canton  River 
Canton  h'lver 
Canton  Biver 


aloo^ 

fHgate 

steamer 

gunboat 

steamer 

gunboat 

sloop 

gunboat 

ft-igate 

doop 

»t-frlgate-'^«> 


gunboat 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

gunboat 

gunboat 

gunboat 

gunboat 

steamer 

gunboat 

MU.  hoa. 

steamer 

steamer 

steamer 

gunboat 

gunboat 

gunboat 

gunboat 

steamer 

hospital 

storeship 

steamer 

gunboat 

gunboat 

jhospital 

steamer 

iguhboat 

'gunboat 

'gunboat 

gunboat 

gunboat 


Tone. 


200 
200 


1163 
1124 


64*. 
960 !«. 
165  !p. 

37  e. 


219 


Commander 


R.  B.  Pearac. 

J.  Vkard. 

K.Laoy. 

LieuL  Wm.  Arthur. 

w.A.  J.  heath. 

Lieut  J.  Jenkins. 

60  Lieut.  F.  w.  Hallowes. 
Capt  M'Clerert/. 
T.  M.  Jones. 

{liear-Admlral  /.  Bope." 
OB  ^Capt G.O.  WIUm. 
Lieut  W.  Lee. 
Comr.  A.  v\odeliouM. 
Lieut  .Vlltohell. 
J.  Bythesea. 
Lieut  A.  K  Blane. 
Lieut  C.  J.  liuUook. 
iJeut  W.  R.  Uoulton. 
iiv  •.    vv  Lieut  A.  J.  Innes. 
1124    185  >s.  616  Comr.  CommereL  - '    " 
200     60  >.    60  Ueut  Q.  1>.  Broad. 

120  J.  Loane,  Master. 

260  Capt  OP.  A.  8hadireU,B.«. 

378  Com.  Brooker. 

40  Ueut  H.  P.  KneTitt 

40  Lieut  Bevan. 

80!Lleut  VV.  U  Jonea 

80|Li6Ut.'J  8  Budsoii. 
400  Capt  Vanalttart 
..     W.  a  T.  Smart,  D.  I  H. 

•  •     J.  Forth,  Clerk  in  chaigo. 
180  Comr.  WynnUtt 

60  Lieut  0.  J,  Balfour. 
60  Lieut  H.  Kason. 

•  •      »i.  G.  Thomsett  Masten 
487  Capt  O.  S,  Hand. 

80  Lieut  K.  R-  Leet 
60  Ueut  WhltlBhed. 
60  L<eut  E.  J.  Pollard. 
60  Lieut  F.W.  inglefleld. 
60  Lieut  G.  a  Bonnquei. 


In  August  a  clan  fight  between  Hakkus  and  Puntis  took  place  at 
Ch'im-Sha-Tsui,  on  the  Kowloong  Peninsula.  It  lasted  two  days,  but 
little  damage  was  done  beyond  a  few  knife  wounds.  The  Hakkas  re- 
mained masters  of  the  situation. 
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Much  astonishment  seems  to  have  been  felt  at  the  fact  that  our  de- 
feat in  the  Peiho  did  not  affect  our  position  with  the  natives  at  Hong- 
kong and  Canton.  No  signs  of  disturbance,  howeyer,  appeared  and  the 
Cantonese  seemed  rather  sorry  than  otherwise  that  we  had  been  re  - 
pulsed.  An  action  for  libel  was  entered  against  the  proprietor  of  the 
Daily  Press  by  Messrs  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co.  in  the  latter  end  of 
Aagust,  and  a  similar  action  was  brought  against  Mr  Tarrant,  the 
Editor  of  the  Friend  of  Chinas  by  Colonel  Caine  for  certain  accusations 
made  against  him  in  that  paper.  About  the  iOth  of  this  month  a 
tjrphoon  visited  Hongkong  and  several  native  crafl  were  destroyed. 
No  great  damage  was  done  to  foreign  shipping, 

Sir  Hercules  G.  R.  Robinson  Kt,  the  newly  appointed  Governor, 
arrived  at  the  beginning  of  September  and  commenced  his  rule  under 
favourable  auspices.  A  pension  was  granted  to  Colonel  Caine  the  late 
Governor.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Tarrant,  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  Chxna^ 
for'libels  against  Colonel  Caine,  come  off  before  Chief  Justice  Adams ; 
he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  a  yearns  imprisoment  Colonel 
Caine^s  cliaracter,  it  may  be  noted,  was  held  to  have  been  completely 
vindicated  by  the  trial.  Five  cases  of  piracy,  nearly  al]  on  native  craft, 
were  reported  during  this  month. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  Mr  H.  N.  Lay  commenced  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Chinese  Customs  establishment  at  Shanghai.  Sir  John 
Bowring  was  granted  a  pension  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  other  offi- 
cials applied  for  a  similar  favour  with  permission  to  retire. 

The  P.  &  O.  Steamer  Canton  was  wrecked  at  Macao  in  a  gale  during 
this  month,  the  machinery  being,  however,  uninjured ;  several  other 
vessels  were  lost  also.  After  a  good  deal  of  agitalion  respecting  the 
matter  on  the  part  of  the  press,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  sanitarium 
on  Victoria  peak.  This  has  not,  however,  proved  of  the  service  that 
was  anticipated  by  its  projectors. 

In  the'latter  end  of  October  a  portion  of  the  67th  Regiment  came 
up  from  Calcutta,  and  fresh  troops  were  placed  under  orders  for  this 
port,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  part  of  the  expedition  which  it  was 
now  rumoured  was  intended  to  move  against  the  North  of  China. 
News  arrived  that  the  Russians  had  obtained  by  cession  the  Southern 
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part  of  the  island  of  Saghalien.  A  great  number  of  piracies  were  again 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  On  the  19th  October  the  Victoria  Ex- 
change, the  New  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  other  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire.     The  damage  was  estimated  at  about  /1 00, 000. 

Emigration  from  Canton  to  the  West  Indies  was  set  on  foot,  and 
received  the  support  of  the  Viceroy  Lao,  then  in  office  at  Canton. 
The  American  ship  Flora  Temple,  bound  for  the  Havana,  was  lost  in 
November  on  the  Paracels  reef,  and  850  coolies  were  drowned.  Mr 
Lay's  administration  of  the  Chinese  Customs  was  marked  with  great 
vigor,  the  Shamrock,  Portuguese  steamer,  having  been  seized  for  in- 
fringement of  the  Revenue  laws  near  Canton.  Piracies  are  again  re- 
corded in  great  numbers,  while  robberies  innumerable  fill  the  columns 
of  the  papers.  A  detailed  return  of  crimes  of  this  description  which 
have  occurred  at  Hongkong  from  its  cession  to  the  present  date  would 
fill  a  bulky  volume.  An  action  for  libel  was  brought  against  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Press  by  a  Mr  Lobscheid.  The  matter,  however,  was  even* 
tually  dropped.  A  clan  fight  took  place  amongst  the  natives  on  the 
mainland  at  Deep  Bay,  not  far  from  Hongkong.  The  formation  of  a 
road  to  the  peak,  and  the  erection  of  a  sanitarium  and  flag  staff  there- 
on, were  being  actively  proceeded  with.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  re- 
moved from  Hongkong  to  Macao,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  community, 
in  the  month  of  December ;  this  event  is  the  last  item  of  social  news 
recorded  for  1859. 

I860. — ^The  only  event  of  local  importance  which  took  place  during 
the  month  of  January,  1860,  was  the  arrest  of  Tam  Achoy,  a  well  known 
resident  of  Hongkong,  for  having  chartered  a  steamer  flying  the  British 
flag,  and  engaging  a  number  of  European  sailors,  Manilamen  and  Por- 
tuguese, in  order  to  attack  certain  Hakka  clans  in  the  Province  of 
Kwang-tung  under  the  allegation  that  they  were  pirates.  His  party 
was  repulsed,  and  three  of  the  Europeans  with  a  number  of  the  others, 
were  killed.  He  inti'uded  to  organise  a  larger  expedition,  but  on  in- 
telligence of  the  affair  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Government^  Tam 
Achoy,  with  the  Captain  of  the  steamer  and  the  men  who  had  engaged 
in  fighting,  was  taken  into  custody  and  brought  to  trial  for  violation 
of  the  foreign  enlistment  act. 
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In  Febmary,  Tarn  Achoj  and  the  European  sailors  -who  had  engaged 
in  the  buccaneering  attack  on  Sun-ning,  in  the  steamer  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Je^eebkotf  (above  alluded  to),  were  committed  for  trial  at  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt.  The  case,  however,  resulted  in  a  compromise,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  appearing  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  affair, 
Mr  Adams,  the  Acting  Chief  Justice,  entered  into  an  arrangement  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  prisoners  pleaded  guilty,  no  sentence  would  be 
passed  upon  them^  and  so  the  matter  would  be  settled.  They  pleaded 
guilty,  and  the  Court  bound  them  over  to  appear  for  judgement 
should  they  ever  again  eogage  in  a  similar  undertaking.  It  trans- 
pired on  the  trial  that  the  accused  had  received  encouragement 
£rom  some  officers  of  Government  in  the  course  they  had  pur- 
sued, and  they  alleged  that  they  had  been  requested  to  act  by  some 
local  mandarin. 

It  wiis  notified  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  intended  to  reduce 
Mr  Tarrant's  sentence  oi  imprisonment  by  one  half,  in  consideration  of 
the  severity  with  which  it  had  been  carried  out,  and  the  declaration  of 
the  Acting  Chief  Justice  that  his  sentence  would  not  have  been  for  so 
long  a  period,  had  he  known  the  state  of  Victoria  GraoL 

In  March,  Captain  Saunders,  of  the  barque  Chin  CAtn,  was  commit- 
ted and  tried  at  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  charges  of  the  murder 
of  a  Chinaman,  and  of  shooting  at  and  wounding  other  Chinamen, 
on  board  a  Chinese  Customs'  boat  at  Swatow.  He  had  been  released 
on  baU,  the  securities  being  himself  for  /6,000,  and  two  iriends 
for  ^3,000  each.  This  case  created  great  excitement,  inasmuch  as 
the  new  Customs'  Service,  as  well  as  Captain  Saunders,  was  partly 
on  its  triaL  The  Jury  decided  not  only  that  Captain  Saunders  was 
not  guUfyf,  but  also  that  ^^  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  resisting  the 
armed  boat."  This  verdict  caused  great  cheering  by  the  audience 
in  Court  The  Judge's  summing  up  was  against  the  accused ;  but 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  verdict  was  received  proved  the  strong 
leeling  then  existing  against  the  new  Customs'  service.  The  owners 
of  the  Chin  Ohm,  at  once  commenced  an  action  against  Mr  Lay,  for 
delaying  the  voyage  of  their  vessel,  and  claimed  damages  to  the  extent 
of  ^3,500. 
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The  prize  of /1,000,  ofiered  bj  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  for  the  best 
plans  of  water  works  for  the  colonj,  was  awarded  to  Mr  Rawlings  of 
the  Boyal  Engineer  Department. 

The  peninsula  of  Chini-Sha-Tsui,  known  as  Kowloong,  oppoate 
Hongkong  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  British  Govemmenty 
having  been  leased  to  them  by  the  Governor  General  of  the  two 
Kwang  Provinces,  through  the  agency  of  Mr  Parkes,  then  Commi»- 
eioner  administering  the  Government  of  Canton.  Colonel  McMahon 
of  the  44th  Regiment  occupied  the  ground  with  the  Regiment  under 
his  command,  and  immediately  issued  a  notice  that  no  further  settlers 
would  oe  allowed  to  come  there  in  future,  and  that  while  all  due 
protection  would  be  extended  to  orderly  people  already  located 
there,  all  thieves  and  outlaws  would  be  proceeded  against  with  severity 
if  they  attempted  to  conceal  themselves  within  its  limits. 

General  Sir  Charles  Van  Stranbenzee,  lately  Commander  in  chief  of 
the  Biitish  forces  in  China,  left  for  England  by  the  Mail  of  the  15th 
April 

Almost  every  day  during  the  month  of  April,  Steamers  and  Stuling 
Vessels  arrived  with  French  and  English  Troops  for  the  Expeditionary 
force.  The  peninsula  of  Kowloon,  where  most  of  them  were  quartered, 
presented  quite  an  animated  camp,  the  Sikh  Cavalry  and  the  Arm- 
strong Guns  forming  the  principal  objects  of  attraction.  On  the  21st 
Jime,  H.  E.  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  the  British  and  French  Minis- 
ters  Plenipotentiary,  with  their  respective  suites,  arrived  by  the  Ptkm, 
Admiral  Hope  having  left  for  the  North  on  the  9th,  and  Sir  Hope 
Grant  on  the  llth,  all  the  troops  for  the  expedition  sailed  early  in  the 
month,  leaving  Hongkong  to  be  garrisoned  by  a  Provisional  Battalion. 
This  Provisional  Battalion  was  to  incorporate  draf^  of  men  from  home, 
and  detach  other  drafts  to  the  North  as  they  were  required.  Its 
strength  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Expeditionary  force  was 
865  men. 

In  July  Mr  (now  Sir  Harry)  Parkes  left  Canton  for  the  North  to 
join  Lord  Elgin.  A  trial  for  libel  brought  by  Mr  Caldwell,  against 
the  Editor  of  the  Daify  Preas^  resulted  in  the  latt^^r  liaving  to  make  a 
very  full  apology  to  the  plaintiff. 
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On  the  18th  August  a  severe  thunderstorm,  ao^mpanied  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  visited  the  Colony.  Many  of  the  roads  were  torn 
up  and  several  native  houses  were  destroyed,  one  of  which  in  its  fiill 
killed  five  individuids. 

In  September,  the  design  for  a  Clock  Tower,  (which  had  been  thrown 
open  to  public  competition)  was  decided  upon,  and  the  plan  of  Mr 
Kawllngs,  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Department,  accepted.  The  same 
gentleman  had  been  the  sccessfiil  competitor  for  the  prize  awarded  to 
the  best  plans  for  the  new  Water  Works. 

The  only  occurence  of  note  during  October  was  the  visit  of  a  party 
of  Japanese  returning  from  New  York,  in  the  U.S.  ship  Niagara.  They 
oocapled  themselves  during  their  stay  in  making  minute  enquiries  into 
the  Tarioas  institutions  of  the  Colony. 

Late  in  November  some  portions  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  began  te 
arrive  from  the  North  of  China,  after  the  victorious  march  upon  Peking 
In  December,  the  remainder  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  arrived,  with 
the  exception  of  those  details  who  were  ordered  to  winter  at  the  north« 
1861* — ^During  January  1861,  theonly  exciting  topic  of  localinterest 
was  the  disposition  of  the  new  territorial  area  on  the  Kowloong  side 
of  the  harbour  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsing ;  much  anxiety  was 
evinced  with  reference  thereto.  The  most  valuable  piece  of  sea*frontage 
was  decided  on  as  the  only  available  spot  for  no  less  than  three  distinct 
and  separate  purposes,  to  only  one  of  which  could  it  possibly  be  ap- 
plied. The  Governor,  naturally  enough,  wished  to  build  upon  it ;  the 
Military  Commanding  Officer  recommended  it  as  the  only  practicable 
site  for  barracks,  stating  that  for  this  purpose  every  inch  of  it  would  be 
needed ;  while  the  Admiral  found  in  it — ^from  his  point  of  view — ^the 
very  spot  for  the  docks  that  had  been  so  long  desired  and  called  for. 
This  conflict  of  opinion  proved  the  cause  of  long  and  prejudicial  delays 
in  the  final  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  new  site. 

Lord  Elgin  and  Suite  arrived  in  the  steamer  Ferou  on  the  3th,  and 
left  on  the  12th  for  Canton.  On  the  10th  at  noon.  His  Excellency 
held  a  levee  at  Government  House.  On  the  21st  His  Lordship  depart- 
ed for  Manila.  Admiral  Jones  arrived,  from  the  North,  on  the  20th, 
and  Sir  Hope  Grant  on  the  29th. 
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Some  little  stir  was  kept  up  during  the  month  by  the  departure  of 
troops  and  officers  for  England  and  India.  The  old  familiar  faces  were 
fast  disappearing,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Expeditionary  force  had  left  China,  excepting  the  troops  in  occupa> 
tion  at  Canton  and  in  the  North. 

In  February  an  influential  meeting  was  held  at  the  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  "Sailors'  Home,'' — an  institution  much 
needed. 

By  the  first  mail  in  March  permission  arrived  for  Mr  Rawlings,  of 
the  Royal  Engineer  Department,  to  set  about  the  Waterworks'  contract, 
the  design  for  which  he  had  prepared  about  a  year  before. 

During  this  month  the  local  government  took  very  strenuous  and 
proper  measures  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  English  instruction 
in  the  Government  schools,  and  for  having  a  proper  staff  of  Interpreters 
trained  for  the  public  service. 

A  proposal  to  erect  a  prison  on  Stone  Cutters'  Island  was  started, 
and  appeared  to  call  forth  no  objections.  The  escapes  of  prisoners 
from  the  Hongkong  Goal  had  recently  been  numereus. 

Mr  Inglis,  Harbour  Master  and  Marine  Magistrate,  left  for  England, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Captain 
Thomsett,  R.K. 

In  April  a  Regatta  Club  was  instituted. 

The  first  volume  of  The  Chinese  Classics  translated  by  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Legge,  D.D.  was  issued  early  in  May  from  the  printing  office  of  the 
London  Mission.  The  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed. 
A  piratical  attack  was  made  upon  the  British  brig  North  Star,  when 
the  Captain,  officers,  a  passenger  and  several  of  the  crew  were  murder- 
ed. This  tragedy  occurred  in  broad  daylight  and  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  the  Harbour  of  Hongkong. 

In  June  Mr  Callaghan,  Chief  Magistrate,  left  the  Colony,  having 
been  appointed  Governor  of  Labuan. 

In  July  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  took  a 
trip  to  Japan,  whence  he  returned  late  in  August. 

On  the  6th  September  the  Commissariat  sheds  at  Kowloong  took 
fire,  and  their  contents,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  quantities  of  com- 
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pressed  hay  and  patent  fodder,  were  utterly  destroyed.  The  loss  was 
estimated  at  about  £40,000. 

On  the  21st  October,  Canton  was  evacuated  by  the  allied  troops  and 
handed  over  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  after  an  occupation  of  three 
years  and  ten  months. 

Fane's  Horse  arrived  on  the  81st  October  from  Tientsin  in  the  Vulcan, 
en  route  for  India.  Mr  John  Dent,  head  of  the  firm  of  Dent  &  Co. 
took  his  departure  for  England  by  the  mail  of  the  2nd  November, 
after  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  China. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Police  force  having  been  duly  consider- 
ed by  the  Government,  steps  were  taken,  in  December,  to  increase  its 
efficiency  by  offering  very  good  terms  for  proper  men  from  Bombay. 

For  many  months  during  this  year,  and  its  predecessor,  a  special 
commission  sat  for  the  purposse  of  enquiring  into  the  "  Civil  Service 
abuses  of  the  Colony;"  the  said  *^ abuses"  being  certain  charges 
preferred  against  Mr  D.  R.  Caldwell,  Registrar  General  and  Protector 
of  Chinese,  by  Mr  Murrow,  Editor  of  the  Daily  Press.  Afler  this  en- 
quiry had  dragged  its  wearj  way  along  until  many  were  tired  antd 
disgusted,  Mr  Caldwell  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  not  accep- 
ted— ^but  eight  months  afterwards  he  was  foimally  dismissed  from  his 
appointment.  Since  the  arrival  of  Sir  R.  Macdonnell  as  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  a  proposition,  backed  by  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  has  been  made,  to  offer  Mr  Caldwell  a  re-appoint- 
ment under  Government,  but  up  to  the  date  of  writing  this,  no  definite 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  matter. 

1862. — ^During  Jamiary,  1862,  a  movement  was  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  a  Volunteer  Corps. 

In  March  the  newly  organized  Volunteers  commenced  drilL  Mr 
Angus  Fletcher  having  retired  from  the  Legislative  Council,  the  vacancy 
thus  caused  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr  Charles  Wilson  Murray. 
The  Governor's  choice  on  this  occasion  appeared  to  give  unqualified 
satiflfiiction. 

In  April  the  following  gentlemen  were  gazetted  as  Officers  of  the 
Hongkong  Volunteer  Corps:  Captain  F.  Brine,  R.  R,  to  be  Com- 
mandant ;  William  Kane,  Esquire,  to  be  Captain ;  Richard  Beckwith 
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Baker,  Esquire,  to  be  Ist  Lieutenant ;  John  Frazer,  Esquire,  to  be  Isi 
lieutenant,  and  John  Dodd,  Esquire,  to  be  2nd  lieutenant. 

Lady  Franklin  the  widow  of  the  Arctic  explorer,  called  at  Hon^cong 
#»  route  to  Europe  after  haying  yisited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  California, 
and  Shanghai.  A  draft  of  natives  from  Bombay  arriyed  for  the  local 
Police,  and  the  entire  Force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  Captain 
Superintendent  (Captain  Quin)  whose  previous  experience  in  the  Armj 
and  in  the  Bombay  Police  it  was  thought  would  be  valuable  in  his 
new  sphere. 

Mr  F.  W.  Mitchell  was  appointeii  by  His  ExoeUency  thf  Sovemor 
to  the  office  of  Postmaster  General,  his  fitness  for  which  post  had  long 
been  acknowledged  Mr  Th<»nas  Turner  was  appointed  to  the  vacaai 
Office  of  Registrar  General 

A  gigantic  fraud  was  discovered  in  June,  having  been  pfepetrated 
by  a  Parsee  named  Rustomjee,  of  the  firm  of  Hormu^ee  &  Rustomjee^ 
in.  complicity  with  the  commander  of  the  Opium  reoeiving-d&ip 
Tropk.  The  Tropic  was  one  of  two  receiving-ships  in  Hongkong 
harbour,  where  owners  or  brokers  could  deposit  opium.  A  receipt 
from  the  commander  of  such  a  ship  for  opium  received  on  board,  had 
been  in  the  habit  oi  passing  from  hand  to  hand  amcmg  men  of  business, 
either  as  a  valid  transfer  of  the  amount  of  opium  for  which  it  was 
granted,  or  as  a  proper  security  for  an  advance  of  money.  Rustongeo 
had  obtained  large  advances  firom  every  Bank  in  the  Colony,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Oriental  Banking  Corporation,  and  having  excited 
suspicion,  his  sudden  departure  for  Macao  caused  the  holders  of 
«pium  receipts  to  send  on  board  the  Tropic  for  the  purpose  of  reaheang 
their  claims  at  once.  On  board  the  hulk  there  were  only  about  fifty 
chests  of  drug  to  meet  demands  for  fifteen  hundred ;  the  commander, 
Stanford,  was  taken  into  custody,  and  an  enquiry  was  instituted.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  deficient  was  over  a  Million  and  a  Half 
of  dollars.  Stanford  was  eventually  sentenced  te  eight  years,  and 
Rustomjee  to  ten  years  imprisonment. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  left  for  England  by  the  Mail 
of  the  12th  July.  On  the  10th  an  address  from  the  Bishop  and  all 
the  principal  residents  was  presented  to  him,  and  another  from  the 
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legblatiye  council,  to  each  of  which  he  made  suitable  replies.  Judge 
Ball  arrived  in  July,  and  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Court,  under  instructions  irom  His  Grace  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  the  Colonies.  Mr  May  was  appointed  First  Police  Magistrate, 
and  coroner,  and  Mr  Power  Acting  Second  Police  Magistrate. 

Mr  Mercer  was  appointed  Acting  Governor  during  the  absence  of  Sir 
Hercules  Bobinson. 

In  August  the  gun  boat  Snake  picked  up  a  boat's  crew  who  had 
left  their  vessel.  The  Lord  of  the  Isleej  afk;er  she  had  caught  fire  near 
the  island  of  Hainan ;  the  ship,  being  full  of  gunpowder  in  cargo,  was 
abandoned  soon  after  the  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire  were  seen  to  be 
unavailing.  The  crew  reported  the  Captain  (Davie)  and  eight  paasen- 
gers  ^eluding  six  French  Priests)  as  at  sea  in  another  boat  These 
subsequently  turned  up  safely,  after  enduring  considerable  hardships. 
The  Hoi^kong  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  being  in  a  decay- 
ing condition,  its  small  but  valuable  collection  of  books,  along  with  a 
small  balance  of  funds,  were  offered  to  the  Mornson  Fducation  Society, 
the  money  to  be  devoted  to  keeping  the  books  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. It  was  arranged  that  the  gift  could  be  recalled  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

The  Master  of  the  American  steamer  Firecraeker  was  fined  in  the 
mitigated  penalty  of  ^50  foi  detaining  a  portion  of  the  Mtils  brought 
by  him  £rom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Mauritius.  This  was  the 
first  case  of  the  kind  that  had  been  brought  before  the  Court  under 
the  new  Post  Office  ordinance. 

In  October,  850  men  belonging  to  the  2nd  Beloochee  Begiment  arri- 
ved, and  also  the  22nd  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  780  strong. 

Admiral  Hope  departed  for  England,  bearing  with  him  the  cordial 
esteem  and  good  wishes  of  the  whole  European  community. 

A  destructive  fire  occurred  on  the  20th  November,  destroying  the 
Chinese  houses  on  each  side  of  the  way  between  Messers  Bouijau, 
Hubener  &  Co.'s  and  the  Military  Hospital  The  origin  of  the  fire  was 
unknown,  but  it  broke  out  in  one  of  the  newly  erected  Chinese  houses, 
and  led  to  the  destruction  of  twenty-five,  including  one  of  the  Police 
Stations.     The   great,   and   in  fact  only   noteworthy,   event  during 
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December  was  the  issue  of  Postage  stamps.  They  made  their  welcome 
appearance  on  the  8th.  Messrs  Moses  and  Levi  were  committed  ibr 
trial  at  the  criminal  sessions  on  six  charges  of  conspiracy  to  obtain,  and 
actually  obtaining,  money  undei  false  pretences.  Mr  Levi  made  a  full 
confession  of  his  guilt,  in  the  hope  of  being  accepted  as  Queen's  Evi- 
dence.    The  amount  of  their  fraud  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  £10,000. 

1863. — The  yeai  1863  was  inaugurated  by  the  opening  of  the  Clock 
Tower.  The  following  gentlemen  was  gazetted  in  January  as  Justices 
of  the  Peace: — ^Messrs  John  Charles  Why  te;  Thomas  Turner;  Alexander 
Turing ;  Thomas  Sutherland ;  John  McDouall ;  Patrick  Rose  Harper; 
Henry  Beverley  Lemann;  Robert  Brand;  George  Gifford ;  John  Charles 
Baldwin;  Henry  Noble;  Adam  Hay  Anderson;  William  Marshall 
Davidson.  On  the  10th,  the  fine  steamer  Cadiz  belonging  to  the  P.  & 
O.  Company  had  a  narrow  escape.  She  caught  fire  in  the  forehold, 
from  some  cause  undiscovered,  just  as  she  had  got  outside  of  the 
Ly-ee-moon  Passage  on  her  way  to  Shanghai ;  she  was  scuttled  on  the 
Kowloong  shore,  and  her  cargo  transferred  to  the  Benares,  which  sailed 
about  30  hours  afterwards ;  and  the  Cadiz  herself  was  so  far  repaired 
vdthin  the  same  time  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  Whampoa  Dock. 
The  expedition  shown  on  the  occasion,  was  much  admired  by  the 
community.  The  superintendent  in  Hongkong  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company 
publicly  thanked  the  men  of  the  Garrison  and  from  H.  ^L  vessels,  as 
well  as  others  who  had  come  to  the  assistiince  of  the  Cadiz  and  helped 
to  clear  her.  Mr.  John  Darby  Gibb,  bead  of  the  firm  of  Gibb  Livingston 
&  Co.  lefl  for  Europe  after  a  residence  of  twenty-five  years  in  China. 

The  Legislative  Council  met  out  on  the  6th  February,  when  a  Post 
Office  Ordinance  was  introduced,  but  thrown  out,  with  the  exception 
of  one  clause.  The  right  to  search  and  detain  any  vessel  on  account  of 
contraband  letters  was  sought  on  behalf  of  the  Post  Office  by  this  bill, 
but  refused  by  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
firmly  remonstrated  again  the  granting  of  any  such  right,  presenting  a 
letter  to  the  Council  which  was  laid  before  that  body  by  the  Hon. 
Mr  Murray.  On  the  16th  a  Grand  Review  of  the  *'  Hongkong  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps  "  took  place  on  which  occasion  Colours  were  presented 
to  the  corps  by  Mrs  Mercer  ;  and  a  silver  Trumpet,  sent  from  England 
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as  a  gift  to  the  corps  from  Mrs  Brine,  wife  of  the  Commandant,  was 
presented  by  Mrs  Moody. 

In  March  twenty- two  prisoners  effected  their  escape  from  the  goal, 
having  got  away  through  a  drain  into  which  they  had  previously  made 
an  opening. 

Chief  Justice  Adams  left  for  Southampton  by  the  mail  of  the  1st 
Apiil,  in  consequence  of  prolonged  ill-health.  Previous  to  his  depar- 
ture a  deputation  of  gentlemen  resident  in  the  Colony  waited  upon 
him  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  addre3s  expressive  of  esteem  for 
his  public  character  and  conduct,  and  regret  at  his  departure.  This 
address  was  more  numerously  signed  than  had  any  previous  document 
of  the  kind  ever  been  in  the  Colony.  The  Chinese  community  also 
presented  Mr  Adams  with  an  address,  accompanied  by  a  silver  cup,  as 
a  memorial,  and  also  a  "tablet,"  according  to  Chinese  custom. 
Suitable  replies  were  made  to  each  of  the  addresses.  Judge  Ball  was 
sworn  in  as  Acting  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  on  the  2nd,  being  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  by  Mr  J.  C.  Whyte. 
On  the  6th  and  7th  the  first  Volunteer  Rifle  Match  took  place,  and  on 
the  latter  day,  after  a  substantial  tifHn  in  the  Grand  Stand,  the  prizes 
were  distributed  by  Mrs  Mercer.  The  medal  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  was  won  by  Mr  Holmes.  A  gold  watch  and  chain  were 
presented  to  Lieut.  Tanner,  99th  Regiment,  in  the  name  of  the  corps, 
by  Captain  Kane,  as  a  small  acknowledgement  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  corps  as  Musketry  Instructor  dur- 
ing the  preceding  12  months.  A  silver  watch  and  gold  chain  were 
also  given  to  Corporal  Goodall,  R.A.,  who  had  acted  as  drill  instructor. 

In  ^fay  a  commission  was  engaged  in  a  general  enquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  Victoria  Prison. 

No  incidents  worth  recording  transpired  in  June. 
On  the  8th  July,  the  Hongkong  Choral  Society  gave  a  Concert  in 
St  Andrew's  Schoolroom,  in  aid  of  the  City  Hall  fund.  At  an  early 
hour  on  Monday,  the  27th,  a  cowardly  attack  was  made  by  a  gang  of 
Chinamen  upon  ihe  Signalman  at  Victoria  Peak.  Two  visitors  were  in 
the  house  with  him  when  the  rufEans  made  the  attack  by  forcing  open 
a  window  and  throwing  in  a  stinkpot.     The  signalman  was  badly  hurt, 
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and  one  of  the  visitors  slightly.  The  sight  of  a  revolver  scared  the 
scoundrels  away.  On  the  2drd  a  sad  accident  occurred  at  Stonecutter's 
bland,  by  which  thirty  eight  convicts  lost  their  lives.  At  the  usual 
time  of  embarkation,  the  sky  seemed  somewhat  clouded,  and  there  was 
a  general  anxiety  to  get  on  board  the  Convict  Hulk  JRoyai  SaaDon,  The 
men  under  ordinary  circumstances,  get  into  the  barge  by  fifties,  but, 
on  this  occasion,  eighty  men  crowded  on  board :  no  harm  would  have 
ensued  however,  had  they  remained  steady  and  got  on  board  the  hulk 
quietly ;  but  it  happened  that  just  as  they  were  alongside,  the  weather 
looked  unusually  threatening,  and  a  general  movement  was  made  by 
the  convicts  to  get  on  board.  This  had  the  immediate  effect  of  upset- 
tbg  the  barge,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  thirty  eight  men. 

On  the  7th  August,  an  important  mercantile  point  was  decided  by  a 
jury :— that  a  delivery  order  for  opium,  though  sold  and  paid  for,  does 
not  free  the  vendor  from  risk  should  mishap  occur  to  the  drug  after 
the  order  has  been  given  away. 

On  the  30th,  Dr  Enscoe  expired  at  the  Seaman's  Hospital,  to  which 
Institution  he  had  been  resident  Surgeon  for  nearly  three  years.  Dr 
Enscoe  was  much  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him ;  and 
the  suddenness  of  his  death,  which  occurred  from  heart  disease,  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  large  circle  of  his  acquaintances. 

It  was  announced,  early  in  October,  that  the  Clock  Tower  had  been 
freed  from  debt,  after  considerable  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary. 
On  Sunday  morning,  the  1 1th,  at  about  4  o'clock,  three  ruffians  gained 
access  to  the  Artillery  Barracks,  and  entered  a  room  in  which  thirty 
men  were  sleeping.  The  Sergeant,  Mackie,  hearing  a  voice  near 
where  he  lay,  started  up  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
It  was  BO  dark  that  nothing  could  be  seen  plainly,  but  footsteps 
could  he  heard,  as  of  men  making  off  The  Serjeant  foUowed  one 
of  the  scoundrels  along  a  passage  from  which  he  knew  there  was 
no  outlet,  and  that  the  fellow  must  be  taken  inACulde  sac.  Groping 
about  in  the  dark  with  his  arms  outstretched,  the  gallant  Serjeant  was 
attacked  by  the  thief,  who  struck  at  him  with  a  knife  and  inflicted  a 
wound  in  the  forehead  not  &r  from  the  eye ;  they  closed  and  the  Chi- 
naman noade  the  most  desperate  attempts  to  kill  his  unarmed  opponent 
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and  thereby  escape.  The  latter,  however,  managed  to  secure  his  man, 
after  receiving  nine  wounds,  one  of  which,  in  the  head,  was  of  consi> 
derable  extent  in  a  lateral  direction.  When  the  miscreant  was  at  last 
secured,  his  captor  was  streaming  with  blood.  While  this  was 
going  on,  another  of  the  men,  having  been  aroused,  had  got  up  and 
gone  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  two  remaining  vagabonds,  whom  he 
fortunately  caught  by  both  arms  whicb  he  pinioned  behind  his  back 
before  the  villain  could  draw  his  knife.  The  Serjeants  chest  contain- 
ing  his  watch  and  other  valuables,  had  been  taken  from  his  bedside 
and  lay  in  the  verandah,  with  a  lope  in  readiness  to  lower  it  down. 
The  first  man  taken  was  recognised  as  a  former  cook  in  the  hijacks. 
The  other  was  not  identified. 

The  Legislative  Council  met  on  the  16th  November  and  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  revise  the  Bankruptcy  Act  sent  out  from  England. 

The  Oovemment  G<uette  of  Saturday,  the  12th  December,  intimated 
the  appointment  of  Mr  Francis  Douglas  as  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Victoria  Goal 

Nothing  further  of  local  interest  worthy  of  record,  occurred  during 
the  year. 

1864. — On  Thursday,  the  28th  January,  1864,  at  about  11  p.m.,  the 
Danish  brig  CMcOj  while  at  anchor  outside,  whither  she  had  been  towed, 
was  attacked  by  four  pirate  junks.  The  Captain,  Second  Mate,  and  a 
China  boy  were  killed  ;  the  First  Mate  dangerously  wounded ;  and  the 
vessel  having  been  ransacked,  was  set  on  fire  and  finally  deserted.  The 
erew  escaped.  A  daring  attempt  to  enter  the  godowns  of  Messrs  Smith, 
Archer  &  Co.  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  29  th  or  morning  of  the 
dOth,  by  sapping  under  the  walls,  taking  an  angle  from  the  drain  ; 
doubtless  the  rascals  were  some  of  those  who  burrowed  their  way  out 
of  Victoria  Gku>L  The  attempt  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  success. 
A  most  atrocious  murder  was  perpetrated  in  a  house  in  Taiplngshan. 
Moflsajee  Dawodjee  Satty  and  his  wife  (a  Chinese  female)  were  found 
by  the  neighbours  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  dead  in  their  own  house, 
wluther  attention  had  been  directed  by  the  cries  of  a  little  girl  of  three 
years,  daughter  of  the  pair.  It  appears  that  the  man  had  amassed  a  sum 
of  ^,300,  and  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Bombay  with  his  savings. 
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This  circumstance  was  well-known  in  the  neighourhood,  and  it  is  sop- 
posed  that  the  murderers  wished  to  possess  themselves  of  the  cash.  This 
they  did  not  manage  to  do,  as  / 1,000  were  found  in  a  belt  round  the 
waist  of  the  deceased,  and  he  is  known  to  have  placed  ^1,000  in  the  hands 
of  a  native  firm  here.  The  bulk  of  his  money  was  therefore,  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  The  unfortunate  victims  had  been  gagged  and  pinioned 
before  the  crime  was  committed.  A  coolie  who  slept  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  who  had  absconded,  was  subsequently  taken  up  on  suspicion. 

The  Oriental  Hotel  Company  (limited)  purposed,  in  February,  to 
start  a  first  class  Hotel  in  Hongkong  so  soon  as  2,000  shares  should  be 
taken  up  locally.  It  was  anncunced  that  the  Agra  Bank  would  receive 
applications.  On  the  20th  a  Subscription  Bifle  Shooting  Gup  was 
competed  for  by  various  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Colony,  most  of 
them  being  members  of  the  Volunteer  corps.  Messrs  Kerr  and  Holmes 
took  the  highest  number  of  points  viz :  27. 

On  the  8th  March  the  Volunteers  "  marched  out  **  to  the  North  end. 
of  the  Baoe  Course,  where  eight  rounds  of  Artillery  were  fired.  The 
martial  bearing  of  the  corps,  the  precision  of  their  firing,  and  the 
assurance,  regularity,  and  promptitude  of  every  movement  and  evolu- 
tion connected  with  the  '*  march  out,"  commanded  the  admiration  of 
the  numerous  spectators.  H.£.  the  Govemoi  and  many  distinguished, 
residents  in  the  Colony  were  present. 

On  the  same  date  another  subscription  Cup  was  competed  for  bj 
several  gentlemen  of  the  Volunteers.  The  average  of  the  shooting  for 
each  rifie  was  within  a  fraction  of  24  for  twenty  rounds,  while  the 
average  of  the  last  competition  was  within  a  fraction  of  18  for  fifteen 
rounds,  showing  that  the  shooting  was,  if  not  better,  at  least  as  good 
as  the  last.  Mr  Holmes,  who  won  the  last  competition  with  a  Volunteer 
Carbine,  scoring  27  for  fifteen  rounds,  had  the  misfortune  to  place 
himself  amongst  the  lowest  on  the  list,  owing,  it  said,  to  his  having 
shot  with  a  Terry's  breech-loader.  The  prize,  a  silver  cup,  was  won 
by  Mr.  H.  Cohen,  with  a  score  of  BB  ;  pretty  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  with  a  score  of  30. 

Mr.  Douglas  Lapraik,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  resident  in  this 
4)olony,  and  had  won  an  amount  of  esteem  and  respect  from  his  fellow 
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colonistd  that  is  awarded  to  few,  lefl  for  Europe  by  the  mail  of  the  ist 
ApriL  Previous  to  his  departure  an  influential  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Club  at  which  it  was  decided  to  give  him  a  public  dinner  *'  as  a  tes- 
'*  timonial  of  the  high  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
^  classes  of  the  community.**  Mr  Lapraik,  however,  declined  the  honor, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  promoters  and  subscribers. 

About  this  time  a  site  was  finally  selected  for  the  Mint,  viz  ,«- 
Causeway  Bay ;  although  it  could  only  be  made  available  by  filling 
in  the  Bay.  The  space  reclaimed  cannot  amount  to  much  less  than 
eighty  acres,  and  the  protection  wall  is  about  five  hundred  yards  in 
length. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  21st  April,  a  body  of  convicts,  in  number 
about  one  hundred,  escaped  from  Stonecutter's  Island  to  the  mainland 
in  a  barge,  after  having  disabled  the  Turnkeys.  Two  detachments 
of  constables,  each  forty  strong,  were  sent  in  pursiiit;  but  as  the 
villains  had  got  the  start,  their  pursuers  failed  to  overtake  them, 
although  they  brought  down  two  with  their  muskets  in  the  piu^suit. 
Some  of  the  Turnkeys  were  badly  injured,  and  an  Indian  convict 
who  tried  to  aid  them  was  knocked  down  a^d  drowned. 

The  Government  Oazetie  of  the  7th,  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a 
miniature  blue  book,  from  the  publication  in  full  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Ordinance,  which  extended  to  two  hundred  and  one  sections,  and  filled 
thirty-two  pages.  It  had  passed  the  Legislative  Council  at  its  previous 
meeting.  The  same  Gazette  also  intimated  that  the  Hon*ble  J.  Smale, 
Esq.,  W.  H.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Henry  Kingsmill,^  Esq.,  and  Wilberforce 
Wilson,  Esq.,  were  nominated  Cathedral  Trustees,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  that  J.  C.  Power,  Esq.,  was 
nominated  auditor.  The  Trustees  nominated  by  the  seatholders  were 
the  Hon'ble  Charles  Murray,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Parry,  Esq.,  with  T. 
G.  Linstead,  as  auditor.  It  also  notified  the  appointment  of  Wilber- 
force Wilson,  Esq.,  as  Acting  Surveyor  General,  and  Shearman  G. 
Bird,  Esq ,  as  Acting  Assistant  Surveyor  General  during  the  absence 
of  the  Surveyor  General 

On  the  11th  May,  a  burglary  was  committed  on  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Holliday,  Wise  &  Co.,  by  a  gang  of  thieves.     The  alarm  hav- 
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ing  been  raised,  however,  by  the  watchmen  on  the  premises,  five  of 
them  were  captured,  having  in  their  possession  the  usual  implements 
of  the  housebreaker.     They  were  all  committed  for  triaL 

One  of  the  most  daring  and  best  planned  robberies  which  had  takea 
place  for  some  time  past  was  discovered  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
May.  A  3  o'clock  a.il,  a  light  was  observed  in  the  Jewellery  depart- 
ment of  the  house  of  Douglas  Lapndk,  Esq.,  by  the  Chinese  watch- 
man, who  at  once  gave  the  alarm.  The  inmates  were  quickly  roused, 
when  a  hole  in  the  floor  was  found  almost  wide  enough  for  the  en- 
trance of  an  ordinary  sized  man,  and  through  which  a  boy  could  pass 
with  ease.  On  examination  it  was  ascertained  that  the  burglars  had 
dug  a  large  hole  about  two  feet  underground,  starting  from  the  side- 
drain,  and  going  under  the  foundation  of  the  building.  In  this  ex- 
cavation, house-breaking  implements  of  various  descriptions,  with  small 
Chinese  lanterns,  Chinese  clothing,  and  rope  were  discovered.  A 
document  was  also  found  which  proved  the  careful  and  professional 
premeditation  of  the  burglars ;  it  was  no  less  than  a  division  of  the 
spoil,  which  was  to  have  been  carried  ofl^,  between  the  gang  of  fifteen 
whose  names  were  appended  to  the  paper.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  this  was  the  work  of  a  gang  thoroughly  organised;  and  the 
digging,  we  might  almost  say  quarrying,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  at  least  a  fortnight  One  remarkable  fact  connected  with  it  was, 
that  the  Police  had  made  a  special  inspection  of  the  drains  about 
three  weeks  ago,  when  the  one  in  question  was  found  to  be  quite 
secure.  The  value  of  the  property  carried  off  amounted  to  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  dollars ;  but  when  we  consider  the  large 
amount  of  moveable  valuables  on  the  premises,  it  is  certainly  very 
fortunate  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  taking  away  a  quantity  of  much 
greater  value. 

The  Government  Oazette  of  the  28th  May,  announced  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  Hon'ble  H.  J.  Ball,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Alexander,  were 
appointed  Commissioners  for  compiling  a  new  edition  of  the  Ordinances 
of  the  Colony ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Meredith  Deane,  and  Mr.  Henry  John 
Howard  Tripp,  both  of  the  Hongkong  Volunteers,  were  appointed  to 
be  extra  Aides-de  camp. 
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tn  June,  the  Oooemmettt  OazeUe  annouaced  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Dollman  to  be  Surgeon  of  the  Convict  Establishment  at  Stone-cutters' 
Island  and  Health  Officer  of  Hongkong.  Dr  J.  A.  Yule  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  situation  vacated  by  Mr.  Dollman,  viz,y  that  oi  Superintendent 
of  the  Civil  Hospital 

The  Chvemment  OazeUe  of  the  2drd  July  announced  that  the  Queen 
had  been  pleased  to  approve  and  confirm  Ordinance  No.  2  of  186  i, 
entitled — '*  An  OrdinaHcefor  establiskmg  a  Mint  m  the  Colony  of  Hong- 
kong.'*' The  following  promotions  and  appointments  in  the  Hong- 
Kong  Volunteers  were  also  made  .'-<»Commandant  Frederic  Brine  to 
be  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant ;  Atwell  Coxon,  Esq.,  to  be  Cap- 
tain ;  second  Lieutenant  Henry  Cohen,  to  be  Lieutenant ;  Lieutenant 
Keams  D.  Tanner,  Instructor  of  musketiy,  H.  M..99th  (Lanarkshire) 
Regiment,  to  be  Honorary  Rifle  Instructor ;  William  Stanley  Adams, 
Esq.,  x.  D.,  C.  x.,  to  be  Honorary  Assistant  Surgeon. 

A  Coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  28th  July,  on  the  body  of  a 
Chinaman  who  was  shot  by  a  Police  Constable.  It  appeared  that  the 
latter,  while  on  duty  on  the  Kowloong  side,  observed  a  sampan  pulling 
to  the  shore,  in  which  were  two  Chinamen.  One  of  the  Chinese  was 
proceeding  to  land  a  bag  of  rice  from  the  boat,  when,  on  seeing  the 
policeman,  he  hurriedly  returned  to  it,  and  the  two  pulled  off  The 
constable's  suspicions  were  thus  aroused,  and  he  repeatedly  hailed 
them ;  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  fired,  and  killed  the  man  who 
attempted  to  land,  by  a  shot  through  the  head.  The  Police  boat  was 
on  the  spot  by  this  time,  and  the  other  Chinaman  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody. The  rice  was  evidently  stolen  property,  but  from  whom  was 
not  known.  The  verdict  given  was  "  Justifiable  homicide"  and  the 
affair  was  considered  of  some  interest^  as  involving  the  question  of  the 
use  of  the  musket  on  the  part  of  the  police.  Considerable  numbers  of 
b^gars  were  deported  from  the  Colony  during  the  last  week  of  July. 
During  the  three  dap  ot  the  Kowloon  land  sale — ^the  2fith,  26th,  and 
29th  July — ^no  fewer  than  65  lots  were  disposed  of,  26  of  which  are 
Marine,  and  S9  Inland  lots.  As  only  74  lots  were  offered,  there  re- 
mained but  9  unsold.  The  total  annual  rent  was  stated  as  /1 8,798. 18, 
and  the  t>remium  ^4,050.    The  Post  Office  was  temporarily  removed 
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to  the  ground  floor  of  the  Court  House,  during  the  erection  of  the  new 
establishment.  It  was  rumoured  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  was  like- 
ly to  be  appointed  Governor  at  Ceylon. 

On  the  8th  August,  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Smith,  Seymour 
Road,  was  broken  into  between  one  and  two  o'clock  A  M.,  and  various 
articles  carried  off.  Again  about  4  o'clock  the  operation  was  repeat- 
ed both  at  Mr.  Smith's  house  and  the  one  adjoining,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Huffam,  but  the  second  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  an  alarm 
having  been  given. 

On  the  1 5th  the  Legislative  Council  met  at  noon,  when  H.  E.  the 
Governor  drew  attention  to  the  demand  for  an  annual  payment  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  of  £20,000  for  military  expenses,  and  stated  that 
a  correspondence  had  taken  place  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
subject,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  counciL 
The  Governor  stated  that  he  had  used  every  argument  that  could  be 
brought  forward  against  the  payment  of  the  above  sum,  but  that  the 
home  authorities  still  held  the  opinion  that  the  arrangement  was  only 
reasonable  and  just.  The  safety  of  life  and  property  afforded  to  the 
colony  by  the  military  Garrison  was  held  to  be  a  very  fair  return  for 
the  payment  of  one-fifth  of  the  £100,000  spent  by  the  home  govern- 
ment for  its  maintenance. 

A  large  and  influential  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  House  on 
IMesday  the  23rd,  in  order  to  discuss  the  proposed  impost  upon  the  colo- 
ny of  £20,000  a  year.  Six  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously,  and 
measures  were  to  be  taken  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  approaching  bill 

No  less  than  forty-one  mendicants  were  apprehended  during  the 
last  week  of  August,  thirty -five  of  whom  were  deported  to  Canton. 

Monday,  the  5th  September,  was  a  gala  day  with  the  Volunteers,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  competition  for  a  challenge  Cup,  presented  to  the 
Corps  by  H.  E.  the  Governor.  The  shooting  of  the  thirty-one  mem- 
bers who  entered  as  competitors  was  excellent,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  Gunner  H.  J,  H.  Tiipp 
was  the  fortunate  winner  of  the  cup  for  the  year. 

The  Legislative  Council  met  on  Monday,  the  8th,  to  consider  the 
military  contribution  estimate,  when,  although  it  was  warmly  opposed 
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bj  several  of  the  members,  both  official  and  non-official^  the  item  was 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  estimates  bj  the  casting-vote  of  H.  £.  the 
Governor.  A  resolution  was,  however,  cariied  by  a  majority  of  eight 
to  one,  condemnatory  of  the  impost.  A  memorial  was  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  by  the  European  community, 
praying  that  the  Military  contribution  of  £20,000  a  yeajr  be  not  en- 
forced, and  another  of  the  same  tenor  was  also  transmitted  from  the 
Chinese  community  and  signed  by  500  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
native  inhabitants. 

The  Legislative  Council  again  met  on  the  13th,  when  a  pension  of 
£300  a  year  was  voted  to  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  subject  to  a  deduction 
of  any  sum  he  may  derive  from  an  appointment  in  England.  The  vote 
was  considered  special,  and  a  note  was  appended  to  it  suggesting  that, 
as  the  Bishop's  services  had  been  rendered  as  much  to  the  Imperial  as 
to  the  local  government,  the  former  be  requested  to  pay  one  half  of  the 
sum  voted.  Some  unfortunate  melees  between  a  number  of  English 
sailors,  Malays,  Policemen,  and  soldiers  of  the  99  th  Regiment  com- 
menced about  the  14th.  The  disturbances  were  first  originated  by 
the  sailors  entering  a  Boarding-house,  where  a  score  of  Malays  were 
making  a  disturhance.  The  latter  of  course,  use  their  knvies  readily, 
and  three  or  four  sailors  and  one  soldier  were  mortally  wounded.  The 
affair  was  taken  up  on  the  following  evening  by  a  large  body  of  the 
99th,  who  made  a  raid  upon  the  houses  near  the  scene  of  the  outrage, 
but  injured  no  one.  Unfortunately  a  99th  picket,  along  with  a  body  of 
policemen  got  again  involved,  when  another  99th  man  was  shot  by  a 
policeman's  blunder.  The  disturbances  were  continued  during  the  suc- 
ceeding night ;  the  policemen  being  the  chief  objects  of  attack.  An 
enquiry  commenced,  and  the  99th  llegimeut  was  ordered  to  Kowloong, 
and  the  Volunteers  were  directed  to  mount  guard  at  the  barracks. 
To  le-assure  the  minds  of  the  natives,  after  the  disgraceful  disturbances 
that  had  occurred,  the  Volunteers,  at  the  call  of  the  Governor,  patrolled 
the  streets  for  four  hours  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  Having  been 
mustered  hurriedly,  they  had  not  dined  when  they  "  fell  out  *'  at  9  P.M. 
opposite  the  Club  ;  and  consequently  those  volunteers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  club  naturally  wished  to  get  the  non-members  some  refresh- 
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ment.  But  to  Club  rules  there  are  no  exceptions ;  and  those  who  were 
not  members  were  not  only  turned  out  and  refused  any  refreshment^ 
but  were  vigorously  hooted  as  they  left  the  premises.  This  incident 
justly  gave  rise  fo  much  comment  and  indignant  criticism ;  and  the 
genera]  feeling  was  that  the  dub  committee  would  only  be  doing  their 
duty  by  apologising  for  the  gratuitous  insult  to  the  Volunteers  and  the 
community.  At  the  annual  Public  meeting  of  the  Sailor's  Home,  held 
on  the  16th,  the  proposal  of  a  liberal  grant  in-aid  from  Mr  Robert 
Jardine,  was  placed  before  the  meeting  by  which  that  gentleman  under- 
took to  work  the  institution  for  three  years.  This  timely  assistance,  it 
was  thought  would  enable  the  committee  to  give  the  Home  a  fair  trial, 
after  which  the  public  would,  no  doubt,  come  forward  liberally  for  its 
support. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  die  men  killed  in  the  disturbance  above 
alluded  to  terminated  as  follows,  vit : — ^that  on  the  body  of  Private 
lAnsdale,  99th  Regiment,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
against  an  Indian  policeman  unknown,  who  fired  from  the  mound.** 
That  on  the  body  of  John  de  Crux — clerk  in  one  of  the  sacked  board- 
ing'houses,  who  was  thrown  out  into  the  street  on  the  same  night  the 
soldier  was  shot — "  Wilful  murder  against  a  soldier  unknown."  That 
on  the  body  of  the  soldier  and  three  seamen  who  died  from  injuries 
received  on  the  first  night  of  the  disturbances,  ''  wilful  murder  against 
some  person  xmknown,"  for  the  death  of  the  soldier  and  two  of  the 
seamen ;  and  '^  Manslaughter  against  persons  unknown,"  for  the  death 
of  the  third  seaman.  The  Coroner's  jury  assembled  to  enquire  into  the 
murder  of  a  Policeman  who  was  killed  at  Pedder's  wharf  during  the 
disturbances,  after  sitting  a  month,  returned  a  verdict  of  ^^vrilfiil 
murder  "  against  eleven  men  of  the  99th  Regiment,  who  were  accord- 
ingly committed  to  take  their  trial  on  the  capital  charge. 

In  November  the  Government  Gazette  reproduced  an  Official  notice 
of  a  forthcoming  sale  of  land  at  Kowloon,  amongst  the  lots  of  which 
is  included  one  suitable  for  the  construction  of  a  dock. 

On  the  19th  November,  the  Hongkong  Volunteers,  in  pursuance  of 
invitation  received  from  H.E.  the  Governor  of  Macao,  proceeded  to  that 
Colony,  with  all  their  heavy  guns,  arms  and  accoutrements.  They  were 
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entbusiasticallj  received,  most  generooaly  treated,  and  returned  on 
the  21st|  delighted  with  their  trip  and  the  cordial  and  impressive  cha- 
racter of  their  reception.  Looking  at  the  trip  as  a  popular  demostra* 
tion  it  was  in  every  waj  a  decided  success.  Every  element  which  goes 
to  constitute  an  eminently  successful  public  f)§te  was  shown  in  that 
given  by  the  Macao  people  to  the  Hongkong  Volunteers  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  2l8t  November ;  and  the  satisfaction  felt  on  either  side  was 
such  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  colonies  vied  with  each  other  in  endea- 
vouring to  express  it 

The  eleven  men  of  the  99th  Regiment,  who  were  charged  with  riot 
and  murder,  were  Mly  acquitted  on  the  28th,  the  jury  being  unani- 
mous in  their  verdict  of  "  not  guilty." 

The  Volunteer  Prize  meeting  was  held  in  December,  the  Prizes 
bemg  presented  to  the  successful  competitors,  in  the  Public  Gardens,  by 
Lady  Bobinson.     The  city  was  ligbted  with  gas  early  in  this  month. 

1866. — The  first  event  recorded  in  January,  1865,  was  a  fire  which 
destroyed  an  extensive  range  of  mat  sheds  together  with  five  thousand 
tons  of  coals  and  two  hundred  barrels  of  tar  belonging  to  Messrs  R.  S. 
Walker  &  Go.  A  site  was  granted  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Hercules  Ro- 
binson, for  a  Reformatory  building  at  West  point.  During  this  month, 
Major  Brine,  R.  A.  Commandant  of  the  Hongkong  Volunteers,  left  for 
England,  Major  Scott,  22nd  Regiment,  taking  his  place.  The  Sailors' 
Home  at  West  Point  was  formally  opened  by  the  Governor  on  the  19th 
January ;  Messrs  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  had  subscribed  for  this 
building  to  the  extent  of /45,000. 

At  the  Criminal  Session  which  commenced  on  the  18th  we  find  the 
following  list  of  cases :  3  burglary,  4  highway  robbery,  1  assault  with 
intent  to  murder,  and  2  murder,  besides  other  cases.  This  for  one  month, 
in  a  small  colony  like  Hongkong,  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  heavy  bilL 

In  January,  two  intended  attacks  on  the  River  steamers  Einahan  and 
Fekeen  were  frustrated,  in  one  case  by  the  police,  and  in  the  other  by 
the  fortuhate  presence  of  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of  European 
passengers.  The  Eiadoetan  transport  sailed  on  the  26th  January  with 
the  battery  of  Artillery  which  had  so  long  been  serving  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 
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The  Chinese  new  year,  which  falls  about  the  beginning  of  Febnuoj 
has  usnally  been  celebrated  by  cracker  firing  and  other  noises  which 
gieatly  offend  the  ears  of  Europeans.  On  this  occasion  many  com- 
plaints were  made  of  this  nuisance,  permitted  as  it  was  by  British 
law.  The  Opossum  Gunboat  went  out  on  a  cruiae,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice bj  the  destruction  and  capture  of  pirates  at  Bias  Bay.  The  ship* 
Fkrtf  CrosB  arrived  at  Hongkong,  having  made  a  remarkably  rapid 
passage  of  only  eighty-eight  days  from  pilot  to  pilot  News  was  re- 
ceived of  the  total  loss  of  the  brig  Fahkee  of  this  port  on  her  retum 
voyage  from  Bangkok. 

A  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  2nd  February  resulted 
in  some  important  decisions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The 
following  paragraph  from  one  of  the  local  papers  thus  summarises  the 
proceedings.  ^  The  most  serious  part  of  the  business  was  the  defeat, 
on  the  second  reading,  of  the  limited  liability  ordinance ;  this  has 
aroused  a  strong  feeling  against  the  pseudo-popular  element  in  the 
Legislative  Council  and  an  effort  will  probably  be  made  for  some  reform 
in  that  direction.  The  Governor,  it  is  believed,  is  himself  in  favour  of 
the  defeated  measure ;  and  were  he  to  exercise  his  prerogrative  of  pass- 
ing it  on  his  own  responsibility  it  is  very  oertaki  that  he  would  be 
supported  by  public  opinion.  The  Military  mulct  was  also  consum- 
mated by  the  production  of  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
brushing  away  every  objection  to  giving  instructions  to  raise  the  money 
wanted ; — other  colonies  heve  been  treated  in  much  the  same  way.*^ 

The  crime  existing  in  Hongkoug  at  this  time  was  much  commented 
on  by  the  press,  and  the  false  leniency  towards  criminals  stated  to  be 
practised  by  the  authorities  here,  was  prominently  noticed  and  con  - 
demned  as  being  the  cause  of  the  nourishing  and  fostering  of  the  gangs 
of  unprincipled  ruffians  who  infested  the  colony.  While  discussions 
on  this  subject  were  taking  place,  the  Central  Bank  of  Western  India 
was  discovered  to  have  been  robbed  to  the  extent  of  about  /1 15,000  in 
notes  and  gold  bullion.  This  operation  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
now  familiar  means  of  burrowing  under  the  bank  treasury,  commen- 
cing from  the  main  drains,  and  from  the  daring  character  of  the  robbeiy, 
the  time  and  labour  it  must  have  necessitated,  and  the  large  sum  abs- 
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tractedy  the  incident  caused  quite  astir  amongst  the  community.  About 
thirty  men  were  eventually  apprehended  by  the  police  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  stolen  money  was  recovered.  Most  of  the  bank 
treasuries  were,  in  consequence  of  this  affair,  strengthened  or  rebuilt 

On  the  7th  February,  the  Tamar  arrived  with  the  2nd  Battalion  of, 
the  9th  Regiment,  the  99th  being  ordered  to  proceed  in  her  to  the  Cape./ 

A  decision  was  given  in  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  by  Judge  AdanM 
on  the  case  of  the  Steamer  Island  Queen  versus  the  P.  &  O.  Steamer 
Ntpaul^  respecting  services  rendered  to  the  latter  by  the  former.  The 
P.  &  O.  Company  had  tendered  an  offer  of  £3,000  or  /14,400  which 
was  reAised,  but  this  was  held  by  the  Judge  to  be  amply  sufficient,  and 
he  therefore  gave  a  decison  to  that  effect,  the  plaintiff  being  saddled 
with  all  costs  incurred  subsequent  to  the  offer  being  made. 

A  petition  having  been  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commeiree 
respecting  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  it  was  again  brought  under  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislative  CounciL  It  was  read  a 
second  time  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  two,  and  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  report  upon  it  previous  to  its  final  approval. 

In  the  OaeeUe  of  26th  February,  Mr  Thomas  Sutherland,  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company  at  Hongkong,  was  appointed  a  non- 
official  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  the  room  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Murray  who  left  for  £nglnnd«  Exchange  was  at  this  date  remarkably 
low  and  business  was  very  dull.  On  the  1st  March,  the  99  th  Regiment 
left  Hongkong  in  the  TamoTf  carrying  with  them  the  good  wishes  of  the 
community.  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  W.  Lovell  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Royal  Engineer  corps  in  China. 

The  Limited  Liability  Act  at  length  became  law,  it  being  passed  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  3rd  March,  one  of  the  members 
protesting,  however,  against  it  being  carried. 

Sir  Hercules  Robmson  left  Hongkong  for  Ceylon  on  the  15th  March, 
a  dinner  and  ball  being  given,  and  addresses  presented,  prior  to  his 
departure.  The  address  was  very  flattering  and  his  loss  seemed  to  be 
very  generally  r^retted. 

The  following  remarks  respecting  the  census  returns  of  the  Colony 
for  1864,  which  appear  in  the  Oazette  of  the  11th  March,  are  note* 
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worthy.  "  With  respect  to  the  census,  it  appears  th^  population  is 
3,352  below  that  of  the  previous  year ;  but  this  b  accounted  for  by  an 
evident  overestimate  in  the  Chinese  returns  of  that  year.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Eropeans  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  140  males  and  76 
females,  the  numbers  now  being,  males  1,110  females  454  ;  while  the 
juvenile  department  also  lays  claim  to  an  addition  of  101  to  its  num- 
bers, as  compared  to  those  of  1863.  The  enumeration  and  classifica- 
tion of  pubhc  buildings  elicit  some  curious  and  interesting  fiicts.  Of 
6,553  buildings  in  the  Colony,  150,  or  about  2  3  per  cent,  are  required 
for  governmental  purposes ;  63,  or  6.5  per  cent,  are  devoted  to  public 
worship,  in  the  proportion  of  11  Christian  to  32  Pagan;  and,  while 
a  new  foreign  population  of  8,551 — ^Europeans,  Americans,  €k)a,  Manila^ 
&C. — ^require  1,293  buildings  (or  1  house  for  2.7  persons),  as  business 
piemises  and  dwelling-houses,  a  total  of  79,579  Chinese  are  squeezed 
into  4,700,  in  a  proportion  of  16.9  individuals  to  each  house.  In  this 
latter  respect,  there  is  much  heed  for  reform." 

In  the  Ocuette  of  the  18th  March,  the  Hon*ble  W.  T.  Mercer  was  an- 
nounced as  acting  Grovernor,  and  the  Hon'ble  W.  H.  Alexander  as  Co- 
lonial Secretary.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  Victoria  Library,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  books  would 
have  to  be  sold,  as  the  institution  met  vrilh  such  little  support  from  the 
Colonists.  It  had  been  established  for  18  years,  and  nothing  but  its 
intrinsic  worth  had  preserved  it  thus  far.  No  immediate  action,  how- 
ever, was  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  columns  of  the  local  press,  at  this  time,  contain  several  para- 
graphs concerning  the  doings  of  the  horde  of  pirates  and  burgtars  whioii 
infested  the  Colony  and  adjacent  waters.  Both  departments  of  their 
nefarious  trade  were  being  carried  on  with  increased  vigour  and  defiant 
bearing.  A  case  of  piracy  was  reported  just  outside  the  Ly-ee-moon, 
in  which  a  whole  junk's  crew,  numbering  some  eighty  men,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  crews  of  two  piratical  craft.  Strange  to  say,  the  crime 
was  discovered  only  by  mere  chance,  from  the  information  of  a  little 
boy  whom  the  ruffians  saved  from  the  general  massacre,  and  who  was 
accompanying  them  from  Macao  to  Hongkong  in  the  Feiseen.  Some 
seven  or  eight  of  the  scoundrels  were  apprehended.     On  the  27th 
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March,  at  ihree  o'dook  in  the  afternoon,  in  broad  daylight,  Dr  Kane, 
one  of  the  most  respected  residents,  was  attacked,  robbed,  and  left  for 
dead.  The  injuries  he  had  received  were  yery  serious,  and  he  was 
robbed  of  his  watch  and  chain.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Library 
and  Reading  Boom,  the  impossiblity  of  its  continuing  to  exist  under 
its  then  constitution  was  supposed  to  be  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
accounts  of  the  year.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  institution.  The  Hong- 
kong Debating  Society  was  opened  with  an  address  from  the  President, 
H.  E.  the  acting  Governor,  on  the  pithy  text  of  '^  what  to  say,  and 
how  to  say  it** 

The  annual  report  of  the  Government  schools  published  this  month 
(March)  is  scarcely  of  bo  favorable  a  character  as  might  have  been 
hoped.  A  decrease  in  their  number  was  even  talked  of  as  advisable. 
In  many  localities,  however,  the  schools  were  favorably  reported  on, 
and  the  Central  school  was  stated  to  be  a  complete  success. 

Id  April,  we  read  that  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  Colony  was 
continuing  to  attract  attention.  The  law  bearing  upon  Chinese,  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  much  too  lenient,  and  more  rigid  measures 
were  advocated,  such  as  branding  and  transportation  for  the  "  habit 
and  repute  "  thie£  Piracy  after^jiracy  was  reported  during  this  month, 
and  one  of  the  moat  daring  occurred  on  board  the  Danish  brig  Oeorg 
Andreas,  bound  to  Swatow.  When  only  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Ly- 
ee-moon,  she  was  boarded,  her  crew  driven  below,  captain  killed,  mate 
and  two  of  her  crew  wounded,  and  part  of  her  cargo  of  rice  (which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  opiam)  carried  away.  A  gunboat  sent  after 
the  pirates  returned  unsuccessfuL  At  a  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Coundl,  notice  of  Bishop  Smith's  lesignation  and  Mr.  Cleverly's  retire- 
ment were  officially  received— the  latter  being  granted  a  pension,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  former  read  for  pension,  formerly  granted.  The  Hon. 
Mr  Whittall's  protest  against  the  Limited  Liability  Ordinance  was  read. 
The  Report  of  the  Colonial  Surgeon  appeared  during  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are,  if  anything,  favorable  to  the 
general  health  of  the  community — an  improvement  certainly  not  attri- 
butable to  any  action  on  the  part  of  Government. 
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The  Gazette  of  the  ^t  April  contains,  besides  the  minutes  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  sixteen  pages  occupied  with  the  Report  of  the  Colooial 
Surgeon  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Colony.  Several  changes  had 
occurred  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  may  be  briefly  noted  as  follows.  Mr. 
Alexander  was  appointed  a  Provisional  Member  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils ;  and  Mr.  Masson,  who  retained  his  own  duties 
likewise,  was  made  Acting  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Hon^ble  H.  J.  Ball  was  to  act  as  Attorney  General  during  the  absence 
of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Smale  who  left  for  England,  and  Mr,  Whyte, 
while  continuing  his  duties  as  well,  was  appointed  Acting  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. 

An  official  Notification  was  issued  at  the  same  time,  to  the  following 
effect : 

*^  Every  Chinese  going  out  after  dark  must  carry  a  light  From  8 
p.  M.  till  morning  Gunfire,  any  Chinese  found  without  a  Pass  and 
light  will  be  taken  into  custody.  Any  servant  who  may  be  sent  out 
during  the  above  period  must  be  furnished  with  a  Pass  and  light  by 
his  Employer.'' 

Tenders  were  at  this  time  invited  for  the  erection  of  a  Police  Stadon  at 
Kowloong.  The  constant  watchfulness  for  an  opportunity  exercised  by 
the  thieves,  was  well  illustrated  by  a  very  adroit  robbery  committed  at 
St.  PauVs  College  on  Sunday  the  9th  April,  while  the  inmates  were  all 
assembled  at  evening  chapeL  Nothing  of  very  great  value,  however, 
was  stolen,  the  thieves  having  but  a  very  short  time  at  their  disposal 

Captain  Brine,  it£.  Honorary  Commandant  of  the  Volunteer  Corps, 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  one  of  the  local  papers,  during  April,  expla- 
natory of  his  connection  with  the  Corps,  and  the  severance  of  that  con- 
nection, in  which  he  fully  exculpated  the  Volunteers  from  the  charge 
of  lukewarmness  which  had  been  preferred  against  them. 

Some  attention  was  directed  to  the  case  of  the  seizure  of  the  steamer 
Poatung,  (chartered  by  Messrs  Lutkens,  Roesing  &  Co.  at  Amoy)  by  the 
Chinese  Authorities  for  trafficking  in  arms  to  the  Rebels. 

Mr  John  Lament  and  Mr  S.B.  Rawlings, — the  former  the  proprietor 
of  the  Aberdeen  Docks,  and  the  latter  the  architect  of  the  chief  build- 
ings in  the  Colony— ^lefb  for  England  on  the  15th  April. 
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Seventeen  pirates  were  sent  to  Canton  for  tria^on  this  date,  and  the 
oolonista  seem  to  have  approved  of  thus  letting  the  Chinese  deal  with 
their  own  criminals.  A  ccmard  was  sent  on  foot,  apparently  without  the 
slightest  foundation,  that  Sir  H.  Robinson  had  died  suddenly  at  Colombo. 
News  of  the  temporaiy  degradation  of  Prince  Kung  arrived  on  the  25th 
April  and  seems  to  have  been  well  judged,  as  to  its  effects  on  our  rela- 
tions with  China,  by  the  local  press.  As  the  papers  predicted,  he  was 
soon  reinstated. 

Early  in  May  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  ubiquitous  drain  gang, 
the  capture  of  sopie  of  whose  members  we  have  before  noticed,  to 
undermine  the  treasury  of  Messrs  Bull,  Purdon  &  Co.,  but  fortunately 
without  success;  Sir  Butherford  Alcock's  appointment  as  Minister  to 
Peking  was  announced  in  the  daily  papers,  and  seems  to  have  given 
great  satisfaction.  The  seizure  of  the  Mercury  steamer,  under  an  accu« 
sation  of  piracy,  in  having  captured  certain  junks  near  Ningpo  and 
without  due  warrant,  excited  considerable  attention  at  this  time. 

A  few  changes  took  place  in  the  Colonial  service  during  May.  The 
Hon.  Mr  Ball  was  appointed  to  act  in  the  absence  of  Chief  Justice 
Adams,  who  went  home  on  sick  leave,  Mr  Pauncefote  performing  the 
duties  of  Attorney-General ;  Mr  C.  C.  Smith  was  confirmed  in  the  office 
of  Beg^trar  General ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  appointed  to  act  as 
Colonial  Chaplain  during  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Irwin. 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  piracy  and  murder  so  curiously  dis- 
covered through  a  boy  on  board  the  Feiseen  some  time  previously,  seven 
of  the  Chinese  implicated  in  the  crime  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death.  An  active  rivalry  commenced  at  this  time  between  the 
owners  of  the  steamboats  plying  on  the  Canton  River,  which  were 
owned  respectively  by  Messrs  A.  Heard  &  Co.  and  Messrs  Russell  &  Co. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  month  of  May  was  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  surrender  of  a  Chinese  named  How  Yu-tien  to  the  Chinese 
Authorities.  This  man,  who  was  at  this  time  a  resident  in  Hongkong, 
was  claimed  by  the  "Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kwang  for  certain  crimes  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  him  previous  to  his  reaching  the  Colony. 
It  was  also  asserted  that  he  had  been  the  Chief  of  a  band  of  rebels  in 
connection  with  the  Tai>p*ing  insurgents.  His  rendition  was,  however, 
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claimed  under  the  Tr^ty  agreement  for  acts  committed  apart  from  any 
political  status — ^in  fact  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been  a  simple  rob- 
ber aod  murderer ;  and  he  was  accordingly  given  up  by  the  Colonial 
Authorities  to  the  Chinese,  who,  it  is  stated,  tortured  and  put  him  to 
an  ignominious  death.'  Much  acrimonious  feeling  was  displayed  on  the 
subject  by  writers  in  the  local  journals,  but  the  action  taken  by  the 
local  authorities  received  the  approval  of  the  Home  Government 

Early  in  June,  a  gang  of  twenty  hill  robbers  was  fired  on  by  two 
policemen,  one  of  the  rascals  being  killed  and  the  rest  decamping.  The 
drains  were  again  reconnoitred  by  the  gangs  which  infested  the  Colony, 
but,  owing  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  police,  their  schemes  were 
defeated. 

Piracy  cases,  of  greater  or  less  enormity,  occupied  th»  atttntion  of 
the  police  authorities  to  a  large  extent  in  the  early  part  of  this  month. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that  the  proposed  measure  of  handing  pira- 
tical prisoners  over  to  the  Chinese  authorities  would  have  a  salutary 
effect  in  lessening  the  number  of  such  crimes  in  future.  A  rather 
serious  skirmish  took  place  at  Aberdeen  between  soiue  fifty  burglars  or 
pirates,  and  the  Police,  in  which  a  few  of  both  parties  were  killed  and 
wounded.     Four  or  five  of  the  rascals  were  apprehended. 

The  departure  of  Mr  May  for  England  caused  fresh  changes  in 
the  Colonial  Service.  Mr  Smith,  Registrar  Geneial,  was  made  Police 
Magistrate ;  Mr  Deane,  formerly  student  interpreter,  was  appointed  to 
act  as  Registrar  General;  while  Mr  Tonnachy,  likewise  a  student 
interpreter  hitherto,  took  the  other  three  appointments  held  Dy  Mr 
May,  viz..  Sheriff,  Coroner,  and  Marshal  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court 
A  serious  fire  broke  out  on  the  11th  June.  It  occurred  amongst  the 
Chinese  houses  in  Gilman  Street,  of  which  a  considerable  number  were 
burned  down.  Half-a-dozen  fire-engines,  three  patent  pumps,  the 
military,  and  half  of  the  residents  of  the  Colony  were  the  forces  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  extinction  of  the  fire ;  and,  thanks  to  those  concerned, 
especially  the  P.  &  O.  management  and  the  military,  it  was  subdued 
after  four  or  five  hours  of  hard  work«  The  gunboats  n<mghty  and 
Opossunij  having  gone  out  on  a  cruise  in  search  of  pirates,  returned 
having  been  fortunate  enough  to  destroy  thirteen  piratical  junks  be-i 
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twet^  them.  An  article  appeared,  on  the  su]|ject  of  ciime  and  the 
Colonial  Police,  in  which  a  suggesition  was  made  to  reorganise  that 
force,  taking  the  constables  from  amongst  the  Chinese,  who  alone,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  were  able  effectively  to  deter  their  country- 
men from  crime,  and  to  detect  them  in  its  commission.  He  however 
added  tliat  he  feared  it  would  be  some  time  ere  such  duties  could  be 
safely  entrusted  to  such  hands,  unless  thorough-going  officers,  con- 
versant with  the  language,  could  be  secured  to  handle  them  with 
judiciousness  and  ability. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  a  meeting  was  held  of  those  interested  in  the 
introduction  of  railways  in  China.  The  immediate  subject  of  attention 
at  the  meeting  in  question  was  the  contemplated  experimental  line  be- 
tween Canton  and  Fatshan — a  distance  of  about  a  dozen  miles.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  learn  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  and  in  due  time  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kwang  Provinces  to  obtain  the  requisite  consent 
for  the  undertaking.  A  company  had  been  already  formed,  called  the 
China  Railways  Company  (Limited),  foj:  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
undertaking  as  soon  as  leave  should  be  granted ;  and  it  was  fully  expect- 
ed that  Sir  R.  Alcock  would  go  heartily  into  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  promoters.  With  such  influence,  it  was  anticipated  that  a  refusal 
would  not  be  met  with  ;  but  no  result  has  been  achieved  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Mission  Church 
was  performed  by  the  Acting  Governor  on  the  24th  instant. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  80th  June,  a  severe  gale  burst 
over  the  to^vn  and  harbour,  which  lasted  for  five  or  six  hours,  doing 
considerable  damage  to  ships  in  harbour  and  houses  on  shore.  Rain 
fell  in  torrents,  which  added  somewhat  to  the  destruction,  and  consider- 
ably to  the  discomfort  Another  daring  case  of  piracy  was  noticed  on 
this  date.  About  forty  miles  from  Hongkong,  the  Siamese  brig  Railway 
was  attacked  by  a  large  armed  junk,  when  the  crew  of  the  brig  fled 
below,  leaving  the  captain  and  mate  to  look  on  helplessly  while  the 
pirates  did  their  worst  in  the  way  of  lifting  everything  of  value  from  the 
ship.     Several  of  the  crew  were  wounded,  and  much  damage  was  done 
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to  the  vessel,  before  they  took  their  leave,  when  the  Railvoay  found  her 
way  back  to  this  port,  from  whence  she  had  sailed  a  day  or  two  before. 
The  gunboat  Opoamm.  which  left  shortly  afterwards  on  a  cruise,  retur- 
ned, having  burnt  three  junks  and  handed  over  two  dozen  of  the  law 
less  rascals  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Mandarins. 

On  the  29th  June  the  Corea^  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Company's  steamer 
and  the  Chanticleer,  belonging  to  Messrs  Douglas  Lapraik  &  Go. 
foundered  in  a  typhoon,  aiU  on  board  being  lost.  Much  damage  was 
also  done  to  the  shipping  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  the  early  part  of  July,  an  Ordinance  was  passed 
empowering  the  Governor  to  give  up  convicted  pirates  to  the  Chinese 
authorities,  on  condition  that  no  undue  cruelty  be  practised. 

In  August  1865  we  read  of  the  completion  at  Hongkong  of  a  steamer, 
called  the  Ville  de  Hoe,  of  160  feet  in  length  and  440  tons  burden,  by 
Messrs  Fergusson,  Fisher  &  Co.  Such  an  achievement  was  no 
small  triumph  to  the  shipping  interests  of  this  Colony,  considering 
the  limited  advantages  which  Hongkong  possessed  for  such  undertakings. 
Five  Portuguese  pirates  were  executed  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Portuguese  community  at  Macao, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  of  their  guilt.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Legislative.  Council  on  the  23rd  Sept  an  amendment,  proposed  by 
the  Hon.  Mr  Sutherlakd,  moving  the  exclusion  of  the  £20,000  for 
military  contribution  until  such  time  as  it  could  be  paid  from  the 
profits  of  the  Miat,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  carried,  having  been 
lost  by  a  very  small  majority.  The  New  Post  Office  was  opened  and 
occupied  by  the  Postmaster  and  staE  The  announcement  of  Sir  K 
McDonnell^s  appointment  to  the  Governorship  of  the  Colony  was 
received  on  the  19  th  of  this  month. 

In  the  begininng  of  October,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  donors 
to  the  new  City  Hivll  was  held,  at  which  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
decide  the  competition  for  designs,  and  a  very  satisfactory  statement 
was  made  regarding  the  progress  of  the  scheme.  The  establishment  of 
the  Canton  and  Macao  Steamboat  Company,  and  the  proposed  forma- 
tion of  a  Public  and  Family  Hotel  Company  spoke  well  for  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  existing  in  the  Colony. 
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A  Portuguese  periodical  under  the  title  cf  Impulso  as  Letras  was 
established  this  month.  Sir  R.  Alcock  arrived  on  his  way  to  Peking ; 
and  the  same  mail  brought  news  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Adams, 
Chief  Justice  of  Hongkong,  to  whose  memory  the  following  tribute  was 
paid  by  the  China  Mail,  *•  As  a  man,  he  was  loved  by  every  one  who 
knew  him:  as  a  judge,  he  was  universally  admired,  esteemed  and 
trusted  in.  A  better  man  never  saw  China,  and  the  Colonial  Bench 
was  never  graced  by  the  presence  of  an  abler  or  more  conscientious 
judge." 

In  the  early  part  of  December  one  of  the  largest  fires  which  had 
occurred  for  some  years  took  place  at  West  Point,  whereby  some  thirty 
houses  were  burned  dovm,  and  the  great  need  of  some  organisation 
against  a  like  emergency  was  clearly  evidenced.  Piracy  received  a 
check  of  some  importance  by  the  joint  action  of  two  or  three  of  the 
gunboats  of  H.M.'s  navy,  some  nine  or  ten  piratical  crafb  being  des- 
troyed, and  a  lorcha  taken.  Several  other  successful  actions  with 
pirates  also  marked  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  concluding  the  above,  sketch  of  the  chief  events  which  have 
occupied  public  attention  in  Hongkong  from  1841  to  1865  it  may  be 
well  to  add  a  few  lines  in  explanation  of  the  seeming  triviality  of  some 
of  the  circumstances  recorded.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  object 
of  publishing  these  pages  is  to  afford  a  *?  guide  book  "  to  the  traveller 
and  resident  Many  matters  unimportant  to  those  who  do  not  reside 
in  the  Colony,  possess  great  interest  for  the  colonists  themselves,  and 
furthermore  the  limited  number  of  the  foreign  poptdation  invests  the 
acts  of  individuals  with  an  importance  which  they  could  not  possess  at 
home  or  in  a  larger  colony.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  simply  relate 
facts,  not  to  put  forward  opinions,  and,  while  recording  whatever  is 
fairly  a  matter  of  public  interest,  to  avoid  recalling  more  than  necessary 
old  disputes  or  disagreeable  reminiscences.  There  are  few  places  of 
which  the  history  (owing  to  the  personal  nature  of  the  dissensions  which 
have  arisen  amongst  people  still  residents  here)  presents  greater  difficul- 
ties to  the  compiler,  and  the  forbearance  of  critics  on  this  point  may 
fairly  be  expected. 
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Gaitton,  the  first  city  in  the  Chinese  Empire  for  advantages  of 
position,  wealth,  and  elegance,  and  the  most  noted  among  foreigners 
owing  to  the  commercial  relations  of  which  it  was  so  long  the  centre, 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cha-Kiang  or  Pearl  River,  in 
latitude  23^  7'  10"  N.  and  longitude  113°  W  30'  E.  and  constitutes  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung,  one  of  the  eighteen  into  which 
China  is  divided.  The  name  by  which  the  city  is  known  to  the  Chinese 
thems^ves  is  Kwang-chow-fu,  (or,  as  it  is  universally  designated  on 
the  spot,  Sheng-ch^engy  the  provincial  capital)  the  word  Canton  being 
merely  a  corruption  by  the  Portuguese,  the  earliest  European  visitors, 
of  the  nsfine  of  the  Province. 

Kwang-tung  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  maritime  Provinces  of 
China,  extending  on  the  S.  W.  to  the  frontier  of  Tung-king,  and 
covering  an  area  computed  at  79,456  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  a  portion  of  the  Provinces  of  Kwang-si,  Hu-nan 
and  Kiang-si ;  on  the  N.  £.  by  Fu-kien ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Kwang- 
si,  whilst  on  the  east  and  south  its  only  boundary  is  the  sea.  Its 
medium  breadth  from  North  to  South  is  about  200  miles.  Ranges 
of  moderately  high  mountains,  the  continuations  of  which  cover  fully 
two -thirds  of  the  total  area  of  the  Province,  form  a  conspicuous  natu- 
ral barrier  aruuud  the  entire  circuit  of  the  land- frontier,  but  their  vast 
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area  is  intersected  by  three  remarkable  streams,  converging  respectively 
from  the  North,  East  and  West  and  pouring  the  united  volume  of  their 
waters  into  the  sea  through  the  countless  channels  formed  in  the  al- 
luvial plain  at  the  head  oi  which  Canton,  the  provincial  capital^  sits  en- 
throned upon  its  queenly  site.     It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  unparalled 
fiicilities  for  navigation  thus  afforded  by  Nature  that  Canton  owes  the 
preeminence  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.    To  the  value  of  an  inland  posi- 
tion, with  its  command  of  agriudtural  resources  and  facilities  for  de- 
fence, are  added  the  advantages  of  water-communication  by  means  of 
the  three  great  Rivers  and  their  feeders  with  almost  every  comer  of 
the  Province,  and,  on  the  Westward,  with  the  remote  interior;  as  well 
as  of  a  safe  and  commodious  anchorage  in  the  Hiver  on  which  it  lies 
for  the  largest  native  trading  craft,  and  similar  facilities  of  the  most 
extensive  nature  for  European  vessels  of  the  heaviest  draught  of  water. 
As  the  natural  consequence  of  its  favoured  situation  Canton  became 
at  a  very  early  date  the  port  to  which  the  traffic  of  foreign  countries 
was  directed ;  and  nearly  a  thousand  years  have,  indeed,  elapsed  since 
its  name  first  became  celebrated  as  that  of  one  of  the  principal  marts 
of  commerce.     The  Arab  navigators  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ 
made  regular  voyages  between  Canton  and  the  ports  of  Western  Asia, 
planing   monuments  of  their  faith  which  endure  to  this  day  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  believers  in  Mahommedanism,  no  less  than  in  the 
Muslim  buildings  stiU  existing,  and  which  will  be  treated  of  in  their 
proper  place  hereafter.     The  pioneers  of  European  discovery  in  Asia, 
the  Portuguese,  found  their  way  to  Canton  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    They  were  followed  after  a  lapse  of  scarcely  one  hundred  years 
by  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  latter  were  in  turn  overtaken  and  supplanted 
by  the  English,  who  founded,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  trade  which,  conducted  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  by  ihe  agents  of  the  East  India  Company,  proved  a  source  of 
enormous  riches  to  both  the  British  monopolists  and  the  Chinese  close 
corporation  which  was  created  to  carry  on  dealings  with  them,  diffus- 
ing its  influence  over  the  entire  Empire,  for  the  partial  introduction  of 
which  to  the  forms  and  appliances  of  European  civilization  it  was  the 
immediate  agent. 
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The  stranger  arriving  at  Canton  will,  however,  look  in  vain  for  a 
monument  of  the  departed  greatness  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
their  Agents  or  Factors.  The  only  memento  that  exists  is  the  shadow 
of  their  name  perpetuated  in  the  appellation  of  "  The  Factory  Site," 
which  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  desolate,  neglected,  and  narrow 
area  to  which  the  residences  of  all  Europeans  were  confined  until  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  1856.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  en- 
large upon  a  description  of  this  or  other  portions  of  the  City,  it  will 
be  well  to  devote  a  little  moi*e  space  to  notes  on  its  general  history 
and  local  circumstances. 

HiSTOKT. — ^The  Chinese  writers  trace  back  the  history  of  Canton  to 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, — a 
time  when,  however  much  literature  and  civilization  may  have  flou- 
rished in  the  regions  North  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Southern  half  of  the  present  Empire  was  mere  savage  jungle, 
occupied  by  the  wild  tribes  whose  descendants  still  exist  in  the  Wes- 
tern mountains  under  the  name  of  Miao-tze.  The  credibility  of  the 
Chinese  records,  even  as  late  as  the  era  of  Confucius,  is  so  slight  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars  that  have  been 
handed  down  with  reference  to  the  early  settlement  at  Canton,  the 
wars  and  insurrections,  and  the  supernatural  occurences,  which  are 
related  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the  city.  In  the  third 
century  after  Christ,  the  term  Kwang-chow,  (^  *W)>  ^7  which  the 
city  is  at  present  known,  is  first  met  with,  and  was  then  applied  to  a  vast 
region  of  territory,  thus  emphatically  designated  "  The  Broad  Land." 
Eventually,  this  region  became  divided  into  two  Provinces.  Kwang- 
tung  and  Kwang-si,  or  the  Eastern  and  Western  Broad.  During  the 
prosperous  period  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries, 
to  which  the  Chinese  look  back  with  reason  as  a  golden  age.  Canton 
first  acquired  its  celebrity  as  a  mart  for  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  11th 
century  was  first  surrounded  by  a  walL  The  feme  of  this  great  en- 
trepot of  trade  was  eclipsed,  during  the  residence  of  Marco  Polo  in 
China  (latter  purt  of  the  14th  century,)  by  the  splendour  of  the  cities 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  but  the  silting  up  of  their  ma- 
rine approaches  soon  deprived  Hang-chow  and  the  neighbouring  j>ea- 
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ports  of  their  early  importance.  It  was  1517  that  the  first  Portu- 
guese nayigator,  Peraao  Peres  de  Andrade,  arrived  at  CautoQ,  and  In 
1637  a  fleet  of  English  merchantmen,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Weddell,  sailed,  afler  a.preliminarj  encounter  with  the  forts  at  the 
Bogue,  into  the  river  opposite  the  city.  A  few  years  later  Canton  was 
taken,  after  a  year's  siege  by  the  Tartar  invaders  who  had  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  Ming  dynastry,  and  the  city  was  now  njat  only 
sacked  but  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  Commerce,  however,  was 
speedly  restored,  and  in  1684,  a  factory  was  established  at  Canton  by 
the  East  India  Company,  whose  agents  had  previously  traded  at  Amoy 
and  in  Formosa.  The  import  of  tea  into  England  grew  rapidly  from 
this  date;  and  in  1689  a  duty  (of  5s.  per  pound)  was  for  the  first 
time  imposed  by  His  Majesty's  Customs.  From  this  date  until  1834, 
when  the  East  Indies  Company's  monopoly  terminated,  the  "  Factory  " 
at  Canton  was  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  the  vastness  of  its 
trade,  the  prosperity  of  its  members,  and  the  peculiar  hardships  and 
restrictions  under  which  they  laboured.  The  jealous  pohcy  of  the 
Chinese  Government  refused  admittance,  not  only  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  but  even  into  the  City  of  Canton,  to  all  foreigners,  and 
trade  was  compulsorily  carried  on  with  a  limited  body  of  native  mer- 
chants, who  were  held  alike  responsible  for  the  payment  of  all  duties 
and  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  "  barbarians."  These  merchants 
were  denominated  the  Cp-Hong,  from  the  Chinese  word  Honfi,  a  mer- 
cantile  establishment.  Their  monopoly  was,  however,  not  destined 
long  to  survive  that  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  intolerable  op* 
pression  to  which  foreigners  were  subjected  by  the  native  authorities, 
and  which  grew  more  and  more  obnoxious  as  the  influx  of  independent 
residents  increased,  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the  Company's 
monopoly,  led  to  a  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  in 
1839 ;  and  Canton  was  menaced  with  capture  in  1841  by  the  totcps 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who  was,  indeed,  in  the  act  of  accepting  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  when  he  was  arrested  in  this  salutary  achieve- 
ment by  the  ill-judged  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Commissioner,  Cap- 
tain Elliott  R.N.,  who  consented  to  leceive  a  pecuniary  ransom  in  lieu 
of  the  occupation  of  the  city.     The  arrogance  of  the  Chinese  wiis  only 
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augmented  by  this  occurrence,  and  was  scarcely  abated  by  the  ensuing 
campaign  in  Central  China,  which  resulted  in  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  (August  29th,  1842)  by  which  the  Co-Hong  mo- 
nopoly was  declared  at  an  end,  and  four  additional  Ports  thrown  open. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  foreigner  continued  to 
be  denied  admittance  within  the  walls  of  Canton,  with  the  design  of 
preventing  access  on  the  part  of  foreign  envoys  and  Consuls  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  result  of  protracted  bickerings  vras  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  October,  1856,  by  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Michael  Seymour,  in  consequence  of  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  BritisH 
flag  and  authority  by  the  capture  of  certain  Chinese  from  on  board  a 
small  trading-craft,  called  the  Arrow^  under  English  colours.  In  reta- 
liation for  the  warlike  operations  undertaken  by  the  fleet,  a  mob  of 
the  soldiery  and  populace  was  directed  against  the  "  Factories  "  or  | 
foreign  residences,  which  were  pillaged  and  burnt  on  the  15th  Decem- 
ber 1856.  Twelve  months  later,  the  expedition  which  was  despatched 
from  England  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Straubenzec  was 
assembled  before  Canton,  and  the  city  was  taken  by  escalade  on  the 
29th  December  1857.  For  nearly  four  years  subsequently  it  conti- 
nued in  the  occupation  of  an  English  garrison,  which  was  not  removed 
until  the  month  of  October  1861.  Since  that  date  foreigners  of  all 
nationalities  have  dwelt  peaceably  at  Canton,  where  thorough  civility 
and  respect  have  been  instilled  into  the  conduct  of  the  natives. 

PosrrioN. — ^It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  water-system  of 
the  province  in  which  Canton  is  situated  offers  great  facilities  for  trade, 
and  the  position  of  the  city  itself  is  unrivalled  in  this  respect  The 
junction  of  the  North  and  West  Rivers  takes  place  at  a  point  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  Westward  and  Northward  of  Canton,  whence  the 
main  volume  of  their  waters  pours  in  a  double  channel  of  more  tlian  a 
mile  in  average  breadth,  in  a  direct  southerly  course,  to  the  sea.  Tliis 
channel,  with  its  several  mouths,  is  known  as  the  Lower  West  Tiver, 
or  the  "  Broadway."  A  portion  of  the  united  waters  of  the  West  and 
North  Rivers  is,  however,  diverted  at  the  junction  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and,  after  passing  the  important  trading  and  manufiicturing 
town  of  Fat-shan   ([^  |j[j),   expands  at  Canton   into  a  boai-d  tidiil 
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dumnel,  fonning  two  branches,  which  are  eventually  subdiYided  into 
an  intricate  network  around  numberless  flat,  alluvial  islands,  and  which 
take  the  name  of  Chu-kiang  (fihtl-kcng  in  the  local  dialect)  or  Pearl 
Biver.  Passing  downwards  from  Canton,  the  river  forms  at  a  distance 
of  12  miles  from  the  city  the  safe  and  commodious  anchorage  of  Wham- 
poa,  and  ten  miles  further  on  is  joined  by  the  waters  oi  the  East  Biver, 
discharging  themsdves  by  several  mouths  channelled  through  an 
alluvial  plain.  This  rich  expanse  is  bounded  on  the  South,  a  few  miles 
lower  down,  by  a  range  of  hUls  terminating  in  abrupt  escarpments 
along  the  course  of  the  riven  The  bold  shore  thus  formed  compresses 
the  stream  at  thb  point  (in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  rocky  islets  ) 
into  a  considerably  narrower  channel,  to  which  the  Chinese  have  given 
the  name  of  Hu-mun^  or  Tiger's  Mouth,  which  the  Portuguese  have 
translated  into  Boca  Tigre,  whence  the  ordinary  designation  of  '^  The 
Bogue.^  The  commanding  position  thus  formed  has  been  fortified  from 
the  earliest  historic  times,  but  at  present,  afler  having  been  thrice  taken 
and  dismantled  at  different  periods  within  the  last  thirty  years  by 
British  squadrons,  the  once  famous  batteries  of  the  Bogueare  re- 
presented only  by  neglected  masses  of  battered  masonry,  remaining  as 
rfgnificant  mementoes  of  past  arrogance  and  humiliation.  After  leaving 
the  Bogue  the  Biver  expands  to  a  breadth  of  several  miles,  joining  by 
numerous  channels  the  waters  of  the  Lower  West  Biver,  until  it  is 
finaUy  lost  in  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  from  Canton* 
Hie  breadth  of  the  estuary  or  delta  is  fully  s^ve^ty  geographical  miles. 
At  the  extreme  eastern  limit  lies  the  Island  forming  the  Colony  of 
Hongkong^  forty  miles  to  the  Westward  of  which  is  the  peninsula  of 
Macao. 

Erom  Canton  to  a  distance  of  soipe  six  to  ten  mUes  below  Wham- 
poa  the  two  main  channels  run  in  parallel  courses  nearly  East  and 
West^  after  which  thp  river  turns  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea. 
The  city  of  Canton  is  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  which 
ooBaeqiMDtly  flows  past  the  Southern  &ce  of  the  city.  South  of  the 
Borer,  as  fisr  as  the  aeai  brojken  only  by  isolated  hills,  stretches  a  rich 
aUnvial  plain,  orcoogBries  of  islaods,  teenung  with  a  dense  population 
and  richly  cuUvrated  with  rice  fields  and  the  silk  mulberry.    This  ex- 
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iiberant  level  belongs  obviously  to  the  most  recent  period  of  geological 
action,  having  been  formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  de- 
posited by  the  three  great  rivers.  The  ancient  coast  line  may  be  traced 
in  the  range  of  hills  which  extend  from  the  low  ridges  immediately 
outside  the  Northern  wall  of  Canton  along  the  course  of  the  river  as 
fiur  as  Whampoa,  where  they  trend  inland  to  skirt  the  banks  of  the 
East  River,  reappearing  again  in  the  bold  escarpments  of  the  Bogue. 
With  the  exception  of  the  delta  already  described,  almost  the  entire 
area  of  the  Province  is  occupied  by  continuous  mountain  ranges,  rising 
in  chain  afler  chain  to  the  remotest  interior,  and  traceable  to  a  di»> 
tinct  connection  with  the  mighty  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 

The  geological  character  of  the  coast-ranges  offers  few  features  of 
interest,  as  the  formations  are  exclusively  granitic  Between  Cantoo 
and  the  sea  some  recent  sand-stone  formations  occur,  and  a  few  miles 
to  the  Westward  of  the  city  these  reappear  in  conjunction  with  car- 
boniferouti  shales.  A  great  portion  of  the  interior  is  occupied  by 
mountain  limestone,  forming  extensive  ranges  of  mountains  along  the 
courses  of  the  North  and  West  Rivers.  On  the  upper  waters  of  the 
former  stream  true  coal-measures  are  found,  and  coal  is  extensively 
quarried  (rather  than  obtained  by  mining).  Iron  is  the  only  me- 
tallic product  obtained  in  any  quantity  in  Kwang-tung.  Particles 
of  gold  as  well  as  silver  have  frequentiy  been  found  in  the  mountain 
streams,  but  mining  enterprise  is  discouraged  by  the  government.  A 
peculiar  description  of  slate,  obtained  from  subterranean  quarries  on 
the  West  River,  is  highly  prized  for  the  manuftcture  of  Chinese  ink- 
stones;  and  the  marble  afforded  by  the  calcareous  formations  al- 
ready referred  to  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fhmiture  at 
Canton.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  granite  with  which  the  coast- 
line abounds  affords  an  excellent  and  much-used  building  material ; 
whilst  the  fine  clay  of  the  alluvial  regions  is  extensively  employed 
both  for  pottery  and  for  brickmaking. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  low  ridges  of  hills  descend  towards 
the  river  immediately  behind  Canton.  The  distance  from  their  foot 
to  the  shore  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  this  area  is  occupied  by 
the  city  and  suburbs,  of  which  the  former  extends  to  a  breadth  of 
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about  two  miles,  whilst  the  latter  spread  along  the  river  for  more  than 
donble  that  distance.  The  city  proper,  %.  s.,  the  walled  enclosure,  it 
bmlt  nearly  in  a  square  form,  with  sundry  irregularities,  however,  im- 
posed by  the  necessities  of  the  site.  Although  perfectly  level  along 
two-thirds  of  its  extent,  the  wall  rises  on  the  north  to  take  in  the 
hills  it  there  meets  with,  and  across  the  brow  of  which  it  is  carried  in 
a  steep  ascent  to  a  summit  level  of  about  800  feet  in  extreme  height. 
The  circuit  of  these  walls  is  about  six  English  miles.  They  are  solidly 
built  of  brick  on  a  substratum  of  sand-stone  and  granite  courses,  and 
rise  to  an  average  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet.  On  the  inside, 
they  are  strengthened  by  revetments  of  earth,  which  are  in  many 
places  &ced  with  brick,  forming  a  perpendicular  inner  face,  with  a 
rampart  protected  by  battlements  of  brick,  about  six  feet  in  height 
and  pierced  with  embrasures  for  cannon  and  musketry.  What  was 
formerly  the  Southern  suburb  is  now  known  as  the  New  City,  having 
been  enclosed  with  a  wall  running  parallel  to,  and  connected  with,  at 
the  Eastern  and  Western  angles,  the  South  wall  of  the  city  proper. 
Between  the  New  City  and  the  river  stretches  the  present  Southern 
Suburb,  whilst  the  populous,  wealthy,  and  industrious  Western  Subtirb 
stretches  for  miles  along  the  river. 

The  gates  by  which  entrance  is  gained  into  the  City  are  sixteen  in 
number,  of  which  four  lead  through  the  wall  separating,  the  New  City 
from  the  Old,  so  that  there  are  only  twelve  cuUr  gates.  Commencing 
on  the  north  and  passing  round  to  the  east,  south  and  west,  the  foi* 
lowing  are  the  names  of  these  gates,  given  in  both  the  mandarin  and 
Cantonese  pronunciations,  the  latter  in  brackets. 

Ch6ng-Pei  M^n  (Pak  Mim)  the  principal  North  Gate,  which  is  id- 
tuated  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  eminence  over  which  the 
City  wall  passes.  To  the  eastward  of  this  rising  ground  is  the  Siao 
Pei  Mdn  (Siu  Pak  Mim)  or  smaller  North  Gate.  A  road  issuing  from 
this  gate  passes  through  a  little  hamlet  of  stone  cutters'  houses,  and, 
after  skirting  the  spacious  Parade  Ground  used  by  the  garrison  on 
great  occasions,  winds  among  the  hills  to  the  foot  of  the  White  Cloud 
Mountain,  four  miles  distant  A  little  to  the  right  (South)  of  this  Gate 
is  the  spot  from  which  the   escalade  of  the  walls  took  place  in  1857. 
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Yeo  Lan  M^n. 

Chu  Lan  M^n  (Chuk  Laii  Mun). 

Tai  Ping  Men.  This  latter  gate  i^  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  Western  Suburb  and  the  New  City,  and  communicates 
with  the  postern  at  the  Southwest  angle  already  described.  A  few 
hundred  yards  from  this  gate  lies  the  ''  Old  Factory  Site,"  the  spot  to 
which  European  residences  were  formerly  confined,  but  which  is  now 
A  desolate  expanse  covered  only  with  squatters^  hovels,  and  destitute  of 
all  appearance  marking  it  as  having  once  been  the  site  of  spacious 
European  residences. 

Means  of  Access. — ^The  constant  transit  of  Chinese  passengers 
and  of  merchandize  between  Hongkong  and  Canton  has  led  to  great 
perfection  in  the  means  of  inter-communication.  A  large  and  swift 
steamer  on  the  American  model  makes  the  voyage  each  way  daily, 
leaving  Hongkong  at  9  A.M.,  and  arriving  at  Canton  between  2  and  3 
p.x.,  and  vict  versa.  These  steamers  are  conducted  by  the  Hongkong, 
Canton  and  Macao  Steamship  Company.  The  Company  have 
a  wharf  fox  their  steamers  at  Canton  near  the  Old  Factory  Site.  The 
fare  for  European  passengers  is  |f5.00,  with  $1  each  for  breakfast  and 
tiffin,  if  taken  on  board,  and  for  Chinese  ^1.00  for  the  first  class  and  50 
cents  for  the  second.  On  leaving  Hongkong,  the  steamer  threads  its 
way  through  the  shipping,  presenting  to  the  passengers  a  capital  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  terraced  city  of  Victoria,  daily  climbing  higher  up 
the  sides  of  the  Peak,  pntU,  shortly  before  reaching  the  extreme  west- 
em  limit  of  the  Island,  its  course  is  directed  towards  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, between  the  Western  end  of  the  Island  of  Lam  Tao  and  a  small 
islet,  which  gives  access  to  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  The  scenery 
At  tins  point  is  well  worth  studying.  The  harbour  of  Hongkong,  with 
its  numerous  beauties,  and  the  broad  expanse  uf  islet-dotted  sea  be- 
yond, are  left  astern,  whilst  the  steamer  glides  in  water  usually 
of  glassy  smoothness  between  the  rocky  shores  of  the  narrow 
channel,  upon  which  the  only  sign  of  life  or  population  is  perhaps  a 
solitary  fisherman  haiding  his  curiously  constructed  lever  net  to  the 
bank,  or  the  crew  of  a  passing  boat  offering  the  sacrifice  of  lighted  joss- 
paper  to  a  tiny  shrine   erected   on  the  jutting  angle  of  the  rock.    The 
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short  gTMies  covering  the  rugged  surface  of  the  granite  glow,  at  al« 
most  all  seasons,  with  colours  of  peculiar  richness,  from  a  deep  purple 
to  tender  yellow,  forming  a  ctirpet  the  tints  of  which  are  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  boulders  of  fantastic  form  and  sombre  hue,  or 
relieved  by  delicate  groups  of  the  feathery  bamboo,  flourishing 
in  some  nook  in  which  a  few  inches  of  soil  have  been  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  granite.  'A  solitary  hamlet,  the 
only  one  visible  in  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty  miles,  may  be 
seen  occupying  the  strand  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  island 
on  the  right  hand.  This  absence  of  population  along  the  shores  of  the 
river  is  due  as  much  to  the  lawless  nature  of  the  people  as  to  the  bar- 
renness of  the  soil.  The  villages  which  exist  along  the  course  of  the 
river  are  for  the  most  part  planted  at  the  head  of  secluded  creeks  and 
bays,  where  greater  opportunities  of  defence  against  hostile  attack  or 
of  withdrawal  from  the  action  of  authority  are  presented.  The  deserted 
aspect  of  the  shore  becomes  particularly  noticeable  as  the  steamer 
proceeds,  coasting  under  the  rugged  clifis  which  rise  from  the  eastern 
bank,  whilst  on  the  lef^  hand  the  channel  rapidly  expands  into  the 
broad  estuary,  the  prospect  being  only  bounded  on  the  left  hand  by 
the  rugged  promontories  of  Lam-tao,  which  are  usually  shrouded  in 
dense  masses  of  rolling  mist.  As  the  steamer  passes  on,  the  island  of 
ling-ting  is  seen  in  mid-channel,  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  an- 
chorage for  the  opium  ships  in  days  when  traffic  in  the  drug  was  con- 
traband. Large  numbers  of  fishing  boats  dot  the  broad  expanse,  and 
at  every  shoal  the  staked  to  which  their  nets  are  attached  are  seen  pro- 
truding from  the  water.  Three  hours  after  leaving  Hongkong,  afUr 
accomplishing  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  the  Bogue  is  approached, 
the  bay  and  fort  of  Chuen-pe  being  first  passed  on  the  left  hand,  The 
fortifications  of  A-nung-hoy  Point  are  the  first  that  attract  attention, 
consisting  in  a  long  range  of  granite  masonry  pierced  with  embrasures 
for  guns  at  the  water  level,  with  a  wall  running  up  the  difif  in  a  semi- 
circle as  a  protection  from  attack  in  rear.  The  shattered  blocks  of 
granite  still  lie  as  they  were  driven  from  their  places  by  the  guns  of  the 
British  squadron  in  1856.  Abreast  of  this  fortification  lie  the  North 
and   South  Wang-tong,  or  Bar-the-way  Islands,  completely  encircled 
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with  granite  battel  ies,  which,  however  are  in  no  better  condition  than 
those  of  the  main.  The  defensive  position  is  completed  by  the  batteries 
on  Tiger  Island,  lying  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  left  hand  in  ascending. 
This  island,  a  remarkable  mass  of  rounded  granite  with  precipitous 
flideB,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  400  feet,  takes  its  name  from  a  resem- 
blance, fancied  by  the  Chinese,  to  a  tiger's  head.  Europeans  discover, 
on  the  contrary  J  a  well- defined  elephant's  head  and  trunk  formed  by  a 
declivity  about  the  centre  of  the  island.  Others  declare  that,  if  it 
must  be  known  by  the  name  of  some  animal,  it  should  be  called  Bare 
Island. 

Once  inside  the  Bogue,  the  banks  of  the  river  become  more  clearly 
defined,  and  assume  the  character  of  alluvial  flats,  richly  cultivated 
with  rice  and  sugar-cane.     The  steamer's  course,  which  hitherto  has 
been  on  the  whole  northerly,  is  turned  to  the  west  shortly  after  pass- 
ing on   the  right  a  range  of  hills  surmounted  by  a  prominent  land 
mark  known  as  the  Second  Bar  Pagoda  (from  the  existence  at  this 
point  of  shallows  known  as  the  Second  Bar),  and  the  masts  of  the 
fordgn  shipping  at  Whampoa  are  shortly  descried.     The  scenery  sur- 
rounding this  anchorage,  consisting  of  low,   wooded  hills,  is  extremely 
picturesque,  but  the  aspect  of  the  Chinese  village,  fitly  denominated 
Bamboo  Town,  opponte  which  the  steamer  stops  for  a  minute  or  two 
18  repulsive  beyond  description.    As  the  first  view  of  purely  Chinese 
habitations,  the  dilapidated  and  decaying  tenements  erected  on  piles 
along  the  shore  usually  inspire  unmitigated  disgust.     Some  tunusement 
may  be  derived  from  watching  the  deft  manner  in  which  the  boatmen 
and  boatwomen  of  Whampoa  manage  their  sampans,  which  crowd  in  a 
dense  mass  around  the  steamer,  in  the  midst  of  a  Babel  of  vociferations, 
and  seem  to  escape  by  a  daily  mirade  the  peril  of  swamping  beneath 
the  still-revolving  paddles. 

Passing  onward,  the  premises  of  the  Union  Dock  Company  are  seen, 
next  the  hill  with  a  chapel  embosomed  in  foliage  at  its  foot,  forming 
the  Parsee  burial  ground,  and  then  the  British  Vice-Consulate,  perched 
on  ^e  brow  of  a  lull  behind  which  lie  the  vast  basins  and  extensive 
workshops  of  the  Hongkong  and  Whampoa  Dock  Company.  Opposite 
these  a  point  of  land  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  channels  of 
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the  river ;  and,  following  that  to  the  right,  the  steamer  glides  on  be* 
tween  low  banks  lined  with  fruit  trees  (lychees,  plantains,  &c),  behind 
which  lazoriant  fields  of  paddy  stretch  to  the  foot  of  the  hiUs.  The 
chain  on  the  right  hand  (left  bank  of  the  rirer)  is  known  as  the  White 
Cloud  range,  terminating  behind  Canton  in  the  -mountain  of  that  name; 
The  opposite  shore  is  distinguished  by  two  lofly  Pagodas,  both  nine 
stories  in  height,  of  which  the  first  encountered  is  known  as  the 
Whampoa  Pagoda,  and  the  second,  nearer  Canton,  as  the  First  Bar  Par 
goda.  The  history  of  these  buildings  is  given  as  follows  in  one  of  ihe 
Chinese  topographies  : 

"  Whampoa  Pagoda.— P'i-pa  Chow  (^  g  |^i|),  or  Lute  Island, 
lies  about  ten  miles  to  the  South-east  of  Canton.  An  Island  rises 
abruptly  from  the  river  to  the  height  of  about  100  feet  or  more,  upon 
which  are  three  hillocks,  resembling  in  form  the  musical  instrument 
called  the  P'i-pa.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Wan-Li  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  in  the  year  1598,  (A  D.)  certiun  officials  obtained  permission 
to  build  on  this  rock  a  Pagoda  which  was  denominated  the  Hai  Ngao 
Ta,  or  Pagoda  of  the  (fabulous)  Sea  Monster. 

First  Bab  Pagoda. — ^The  Pagoda  known  as  the  Red  Stone  HQl 
Pagoda  (^  ^  ^  j^)  lies  8  or  4  miles  to  the  South  of  Canton. 
The  colour  of  the  hill  on  whidi  it  sjtands  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  and 
it  is  said  by  those  versed  in  terrestrial  and  aerial  influences  that  a  su- 
pernatural treasure  lies  beneath.  In  the  time  of  the  Tang  Dynasty 
(A.  D.  600  to  900)  a  man  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fu-nan  wished  to  pur- 
chase the  spot  for  ten  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  but  the  Governor 
Wei-Lang  refused  his  consent,  declaring  it  to  be  the  Guardian  HiU  of 
the  South  Province.  In  the  reign  of  Tien  K'i  (A.  D.  1621  to  1628), 
Li-Tai-w^n,  a  country  gentleman  of  the  Nanhai  District,  took  the  lead 
in  erecting  a  Fow-fu  (Pagoda)  on  this  spot,  as  a  palladium  to  the 
water  way  of  the  provincial  capital" 

The  First  Bar  Pagoda  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  creek,  known  as 
Fidler's  Reach,  which  communicates  with  Whampoa  and  enters  liie 
main  channel  at  the  spot  where  the  famous  Barrier  Forts,  now  entirely 
obliterated,  were  once  situated.  These  fi>rts  consisted  of  three  lines  of 
batteries,  at  the  water  level, — one  on  each  bank  oi  the  River,  and  die 
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third  endrcUog  a  tongue  of  land  forming  the  extremity  of  a  long,  level 
island  whidi  here  intersects  the  stream.  Below  these  Forts  a  barrier 
was  formed  across  the  river  during  the  war  of  1839-41,  by  driving 
heavy  piles  into  the  bed  and  sinking  junks  laden  with  stones  between. 
Only  a  narrow  passage  was  reserved  on  the  right  bank,  immediately 
under  the  guns  of  the  battery.  These  fortifications  were  demolished 
in  1856  by  a  U.  S.  vessel-of-war,  whose  boats  had  been  fired  upon  in 
passing  them,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  efforts  made  by  the  U.  S. 
plenipotentiary  to  remain  on  cordial  terms  with  the  Chinese  authorities 
during  the  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  The  stone  of  these  Forts  was 
eventually  used  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  building  works 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Shamien  Site  at  Canton. 

Shortly  afler  passing  the  Barrier,  the  steamer  threads  her  way 
through  a  fleet  of  cumbrous  junks,  employed  in  conveying  salt  from 
the  West  Coast  to  Canton,  and  which  discharge  at  this  point  under  of- 
ficial superintendence.  The  walls  of  Canton,  encircling  the  wooded 
heights,  and  crowned  by  the  red,  bam-like  building  known  as  the 
Five  Storied  Pagoda,  are  by  this  time  in  full  view,  as  well  as  the  two 
Pagodas  within  the  city,  and  now  the  banks  begin  to  present  a  conti- 
nuous line  of  building,  whilst  the  surface  of  the  river  is  crowded  with 
heavy  trading  junks,  towering  in  unwieldy  masses  from  the  water, 
with  swift- glancing  sampans  conveyiog  passengers  or  paddled  about 
with  vegetables,  fruit,  or  bean-curd,  the  favourite  food  of  the  lower 
classes,  for  sale,  whilst  at  the  various  landing-places  are  seen  squadrons 
of  mandarin  boats,  gay  with  flags  of  every  hue,  and  discharging  vast 
quantities  of  powder  in  perpetual  salutes.  The  right  bank,  formed  by 
the  island  of  Honam,  is  occupied  for  nearly  a  mile  with  ship-wrights' 
and  boat  builder's  sheds,  the  opposite  shore  forming  the  Southern  su- 
burb and  water  front  of  Canton.  Here,  among  the  squalid  Chinese 
dwellings,  may  be  seen  several  comfortable  looking  houses  built  in 
the  European  style.  These  are  occupied  by  a  colony  of  missionaries, 
English  and  American.  Further  on,  the  little  island  called  by  the 
Chinese  Hoi-chU,  and  by  Europeans  Dutch  Folly  (from  the  legend 
that,  about  two  hizndred  years  ago,  some  Dutch  traders  obtained  per- 
mission to  settle  here,  but  were  expelled  on  being  detected  in  an  at- 
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tempt  to  fortify  themselves )  is  rendered  noticeable  by  its  grotip  of 
magnificent  banyan  and  cotton  trees.  A  little  temple  is  now  built  on 
the  island,  in  place  of  the  Fort  which  stood  there  until  1856.  The 
city  bank  is  now  hid  from  vit^w  by  the  dense  tiers  of  merchandize 
boats,  sampans  and  vast  house-like  pleasure  boats,  which  lie  along  the 
shore,  whilst  on  the  Honan  side  the  frontage  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  jalousied  dweUing  of  the  foreign  merchants,  above  whieh 
the  Consular  flags  of  numerous  nationalities  are  displayed.  In  the 
distance  ahead  is  seen  the  Union  Jack^  waving  over  the  British  Con- 
stdar  bmldings  on  the  site  (^known  as  Shamien)  constructed  for  the 
residence  of  British  subjects.  As  the  steamer  draws  up  to  her  wharf 
a  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  once  -famous  Factory  site,  and  when  the 
"  passenger  lands  he  finds  himself  on  the  remains  of  what  was  once  the 
pavement  of  "  Old  China  Street,"  the  celebrated  thoroughfare  from: 
which  ivory  carvings,  rice-paper  pictures  and  curiosities  of  every  kind 
were  once  distributed  over  the  civilized  world.  All  that  he  now  sees 
to  remind  him  of  former  glories  are  the  shattered'  fragments  of  granite 
which  once  formed  the  foundations  of  extensive  foreign  residences, 
over  the  site  of  which  grass  is  now  growing,  whilst  on  the  remains  of 
the  chunam  paths  of  what  was  once  the  Factory  Garden  he  will  per- 
haps see  layers  of  tea-leaves  spread  out  to  dry,  after  using,  preparatory 
to  being  manufactured  over  again. 

Accommodation  for  Strangers. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  scarcely 
any  visitor  arrives  at  Canton  without  introduction  to  some  hospitable 
house,  as  well  as  to  the  circumstance  that  sufficient  traffic  does  not 
exist  to  remunerate  speculation,  no  hotel  of  any  pretensions  will  be 
found  at  Canton.  A  small  building  at  Honam,  is,  indeed,  kept  up  as 
an  inn,  but  its  accommodation  is  by  no  means  of  a  superior  class. 
Strangers  contemplating  a  visit  to  Canton  will  do  well  to  obtain  such 
introductions  as  will  secure  them  "  bed  and  board"  on  arrival ;  in 
which  case  they  wiU  probably  be  met,  at  the  steamer,  by  a  boat  be- 
longing to  their  entertainer.  Traffic  at  Canton,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  foreign  residences  either  front  the  liver  or  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it,  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  boat,  and  the  '^  house 
boats,"  a  craft  resembling  the  Venetian  gondola,  will  be  found  exceed- 
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iagly  comfortable.  Passengers  intending  to  pay  only  a  flying  visit  to 
Canton  can  usually  obtain  a  berth  on  board  the  steamer  over-night 
and  return  to  Hongkong  in  the  morning. 

Foreign  Residences. — On  the  capture  of  Canton  in  December  1857, 
the  foreign  merchants  who  flocked  back  to  Canton  to  reestablish  trade 
found  the  "  Factory  Site  "  presenting  only  the  melancholy  aspect  of 
"utter  destruction  which  has  already  been  described.  The  river-front 
of  Canton  was  also  in  ruins,  partly  from  the  conflagration  which  spread 
from  the  burning  of  the  Factories,  and  partly  from  the  fire  of  the  fleet ; 
and  the  only  accommodation  available  was  that  afforded  by  the  '^  go- 
downs  "  or  ware-houses  on  the  opposite  (Honam)  side  of  the  river, 
where  formerly  merchandize  was  stored  preparatory  to  export.  In  a 
short  time  the  entire  river  frontage  was  rented  by  foreign  firms,  who 
caused  the  native  buildings  to  be  altered  into  sufliciently  comfortable 
temporary  dwelling  houses,  pending  the  selection  of  a  site  for  foreign 
residences.  Much  discussion  took  place  in  this  respect  Many  old 
residents  advocated  a  return  to  their  favourite  "  Factories ; "  others 
urged  Lord  Elgin,  H.  M.'s  Ambassador,  to  select  a  concession  high 
up  on  the  opposite  shore,  near  the  village  of  Fa-ti ;  but  it  was  eventual- 
ly determined  that  an  extensive  mudflat,  covered  with  water  at  high 
tide,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Factory  Site,  and  known  as  Sha-mien, 
or  "  The  Sand  Flats,"  should  be  filled  in  and  appropriated  as  the  British 
settlement  Old  residents  in  China  will  -  doubtless  well  remember  the 
time  when  this  mud  flat  was  typical  of  all  that  was  filthy,  unsavoury, 
and  dissolute  ;  when  it  was  covered  with  long,  lowering,  decrepid  sheds 
of  wood  and  bark,  tottering  on  grimy  piles  above  the  stagnant  swamp, 
which  constituted  the  most  loathsome  haunts  of  vice  ;  whilst  between 
and  around  these  buildings  crowded  hovels  inhabited  by  lepers,  men- 
dicants, and  thieves  of  the  most  miserable  class.  It  having  been 
determined  to  lease  this  site,  the  hovels  which  covered  it,  together 
with  two  Forts  occupying  small  patches  of  solid  land  in  the  midst  of 
t&e  swamp,  were  removed  in  1859,  and  an  artificial  island  was  created 
by  building  (upon  piles  driven  into  the  river  bed)  a  massive  em- 
bankment of  granite,  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  .the  interior  of  which 
i  fiUed  up  with  sand  and  mud,  forming   an  island  of  about  2850 
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feet  iu  length  bj  950  in  greatest  breadth.  A  canal  of  100  feet  in 
breadth  was  constructed  between  the  Northern  side  of  the  site  and  the 
Chinese  suburb,  and  an  embankment  of  granite-masonry,  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  site  itself,  was  carried  along  the  city  front,  aud 
prolonged  in  a  line  of  road-wAy  eastward  as  far  as  the  old  Factory  site. 
This  immense  undertaking  occupied  some  two  years  in  completion,  and 
required  a  total  expenditure-  of  |f325,000,  of  which  four-fifths  were 
defrayed  by  the  British  and  one-fiflh  by  the  French  Government. 
The  area  was  appropriated  to  the  two  (rovemments  in  simUar  propor- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  3rd  September,  1861,  the  British  pordon,  divided 
into  82  Lots,  was  put  up  for  sale  at  public  auction.  Such  was  the 
competition  at  the  time,  based  on  the  expectation  of  a  flourishing 
trade,  that  the  enormous  sum  of  |[9,000  and  upwards  was  paid  in  more 
than  one  instance  for  a  lot,  with  a  river  frontage,  measuring  12,645 
square  feet.  Each  lot  measures  90  feet  frontage  by  140}  feet  in  depth. 
Rear  lots  brought  about  |f3,500  each  ;  and,  although  a  number  of  lots 
remained  unsold,  the  outlay  of  the  British  Government  was  in  a  great 
measure  recouped.  The  restriction  as  to  the  sale  of  land  to  none  but 
British  subjects,  ori^nally  contemplated,  was  abandoned,  and  the 
land  was  made  accessible  to  all  except  Chinese.  The  portion  allotted 
to  the  French  Grovemment  has  remained  unsold  and  unoccupied  to  the 
present  day.  A  ground  rent  of  almost  nominal  amount  (1,500  cash 
per  mow)  is  paid  annually  by  owners  of  Lots  to  the  Chinese  Grovern- 
ment  through  H.  M.'8  Consul 

The  site  of  Shamien  was  chosen  with  admirable  foresight  and  saga- 
city. Li  addition  to  the  advantage  of  lying  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  Western  Suburb,  where  the  Chinese  wholesale  trade  is  centred 
and  aU  the  principal  merchants  and  brokers  have  their  residences,  it 
is  situated  immediately  opposite  the  Macao  Passage,  as  the  broad,  deep 
channel  is  termed  which  branches  off  to  the  southward  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  Honam  Island,  and  up  which,  in  summer,  the  cooling  breezes  of 
the  monsoon  are  wafled  almost  uninterruptedly.  The  broad  basin 
formed  by  the  fork  of  the  river  at  this  point  is  not  only  advantageous 
tn  this  respect,  as  affording  coolness  and  picturesque  views,  but  it  also 
yields  a  safe  and  commodious  anchorage  for  steamers,  from  the  man-of- 
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war  corvette  to  the  1,000- ton  merchant  vessel,  which  can  safely  reach 
this  point  by  passing  through  Blenheim  Reach,  to  the  southward  of 
Whampoa,  and  find  deep  water  and  good  holding  ground  within  150 
yards  of  the  river- wall  of  Shamien.  Steamers  alone  are  allowed  to 
come  to  Canton,  sailing-vesseU  being  restricted  to  the  anchorage  at 
Whampoa. 

In  consequence  however,  of  the  decline  in  the  importance  of  Canton 
as  a  place  of  trade,  tho  benefit  of  a  residence  upon  the  Shamien  site 
has  been  availed  of  by  but  few.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after 
its  completion  the  only  buildings  undertaken  were  a  Church  and 
Parsonage  (occupying  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  site,  and  built 
from  the  indemnity  allotted  in  compensation  for  those  destroyed  by  the 
Chinese  in  1856)  and  three  substantial  residences  erected  by  as  many 
firms.  The  remaining  lots  were  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  tempo- 
rary bungalows  constructed  of  bamboo  and  matting,  which,  although 
delightfully  cool  as  summer  residences,  were  necessarily  abandoned  in 
winter  foi  the  houses  still  rented  in  Honam.  Many  of  the  merchants 
by  whom  lots  were  purchased  in  1861  have  since  then  withdrawn 
altogether  from  Canton,  whilst  others  have  hesitated  to  expend  con- 
siderable sums  in  building  while  trade  continued  in  so  depress- 
ed a  state,  preferring  to  rent  the  Chinese  buildings  they  occu- 
pied in  Honam,  notwithstanding  the  discomfort,  inconvenience,  and 
heat  under  which  residents  sufier  on  that  bank  of  the  river,  being 
excluded  from  the  Southerly  winds.  The  average  rent  paid  for  a 
house  in  Honam  is  about  $hOO  per  annum.  In  this,  moreover,  the 
example  was  set  by  H.  M.'s  Government,  as,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  the  British  Consulate  was  retained  at  a  most  out-of-the-way  spot 
in  Honam  for  four  years  after  the  sale  of  the  land.  It  was  not  until 
1865  that  the  Consular  buildings  were  erected ;  the  immediate  con- 
%quence  of  which  was  the  commencement  of  other  buildings  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  a  couple  of  years  the 
last  mat-bungalow  will  have  given  way  to  substantial  houses. 

The  British  Consulate  occupies  six  lots,  with  a  total  area  of  75,870 
square  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the  Shamien  site,  overlooking  the  river. 
It  consists  of  numerous  detached  buildings  viz  *  a  Consul's  and  a  Vice- 
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Consurs  house  at  the  two  front  comers,  between  which  extends  a  range 
of  public  offices.  In  the  rear  stand  the  house  occupied  by  junior  offi- 
cers, the  jail  and  constable's  quarters,  &c.,  &c.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
by  a  substantial  wall. 

Notwithstanding  its  positive  youth,  the  Shamien  site  is  uniyersalljr 
declared  the  most  picturesque  settlement  of  all  in  China.  Whilst 
owing  much  to  its  position,  looking  out  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Macao  passage,  at  the  extremity  of  which,  distant  about  three  miles, 
lie  the  tree-embosomed  bastion  and  Pagoda  of  Macao  Fort,  above 
which  are  seen  the  hills  of  Blenheim  Reach,  forming  a  lovely  picture 
when  lighted  up  by  the  last  rays  of  sun-set,  Shamien  has  also  beea 
greatly  beautified  by  judicious  planting  and  laying-out.  The  site  is 
bisected  by  a  central  road,  the  Broadway,  100  feet  wide,  parallel  to 
which  another  road  of  80  feet  width  is  carried,  and  is  crossed  at  right 
angles  to  these  by  five  transverse  roads,  all  of  which  are  planted  with 
trees  along  their  entire  length,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  covered  with 
grass  with  the  exception  of  a  gravelled  pathway  on  one  side.  The 
entile  circumference  of  the  site  is  formed  into  a  smooth  esplanade 
paved  with  chunam,  already  overhung  with  vigorous  young  banians, 
the  rapid  growth  of  which  promises  to  make  the  Shamien  ''  Bimd " 
the  most  umbrageous  and  pleasant  promenade  in  China  within  a 
very  few  years.  The  entire  space  between  the  lesser  main  road  and 
the  river-front  is  set  apart  for  purposes  of  public  recreation,  the  quadr- 
angle in  front  of  the  British  Consulate  being  laid  out  as  a  Public 
garden,  whilst  the  spaces  stretching  at  each  side  are  denominated  res- 
pectively the  Cricket-ground  and  Croquet  Lawn. 

The  maintenance  of  these  embellishments  is  provided  for  in  a  two- 
fold manner.  The  expenses  of  the  public  garden,  planting  of  trees, 
&c.,  are  defrayed  from  the  interest  of  what  is  known  as  the  Garden 
Fund,  being  the  amoimt  of  Indemnity  paid  by  the  Chinese  Groyentr 
ment  for  the  destruction  of  the  former  "  Factory  Garden,"  whilst  the 
repair  of  roads  and  the  pay  of  one  or  two  Constables,  bridge-keepers 
4co ,  is  defrayed  from  an  assessment  of  some  |20  per  annum  on  each 
lot  paid  into  the  hands  of  H.  M.'8  Consul  by  the  Renters.  Trustees  of 
the  Garden  Fund  are  elected  annually  by  the  Land  Renters. 
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MoDB  OF  Living. — Canton  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  cheapest 
place  in  China  (with  the  exception  of  the  semi-barbarons  Northern 
ports,  which  are  cheap  in  yirtue  of  the  absence  of  facilities  for  spending 
money),  and  its  superiority  in  respect  to  general  comfort  is  undoubted. 
Long  familiarity  with  Europeans  has  led  to  the  training  of  a  class  of 
servants  whose  equals  in  intelligence,  neatness,  and  "  handiness  '*  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match  the  world  over.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
Macao  was  so  long  the  headquarters  of  European  intercourse,  the 
natives  of  the  adjacent  District  of  Hiang-Shan  form  the  majority 
of  this  class  ;  but,  though  making  very  good  servants,  their  honesty  is 
certainly  inferior  to  that  of  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  As, 
however,  almost  all  the  "  compradors  "  in  the  employ  of  foreign  mer- 
chants are  natives  of  that  District,  servants  recommended  by  these  men 
will  naturally  be  from  their  own  part  of  the  country,  If,  however,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  .the  "  boy,**  or  body  servant,  whom  it  is  the  first 
task  of  a  newly  arrived  stranger  to  obtain,  is  "  secured*'  by  a  respect- 
able comprador,  his  employer  will  in  any  case  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  whatever  losses  may  be  incuiTed  by  the  boy's  dishonesty 
will  be  made  good  by  the  guarantor.  A  single  individual  about  to 
keep  house  for  himself  at  Canton  will  find  that  he  requires  the  follow- 
ing servants  :  A  "  boy,"  who  will  discharge  the  duties  of  valet  and 
majordomo, — ^wages  $1  to  $10  per  month  ;  one  house-coolie,  who  will 
attend  to  his  room,  lamps,  &c.,  and  a  second  coolie  to  carry  water  for 
his  bath,  each  at  about  $b  per  month,  and  a  cook,  who  will  cost  from 
$^  to  $%  per  month.  In  mercantile  establishments,  the  comprador, 
or  business-manager,  usually  makes  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
provisions,  out  of  which  he  makes  his  own  profit ;  but,  where  there 
is  no  comprador,  the  "  boy"  is  uaually  promoted  to  the  office  and  title 
of  ''  butler"  and  caters  for  his  master's  table.  In  this  case,  he  will  pro* 
''ii^bly  introduce  some  sharp  little  cousin,  as  ''  larn-pidgin" — i.  e.,  as 
a  servant  under  education,  whom  he  wiU  instruct  in  the  art  of  waiting 
at  table  and  other  mysteries  of  household  service*  Wages  for  a  single 
person  may  be  set  dovm  at  a  minimum  expenditure  (save  in  excep- 
tional circumstances)  of  ^25  per  month.  In  a  family,  the  services  of 
amahsi  or  nurses  and  waiting  maidsi  will  probably  be  found  requiaite, 
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though  ladies  without  children  frequently  dispense  with  these  yery 
troublesome  attendants.  A  good  wet  nurse  is  verj  rarelj  found,  and 
will  demand  fully  |f  10  per  month  as  wages.  Nurses  for  young  child- 
ren, who  also  attend  to  some  of  the  household  washing,  may  be  had  at 
^8  to  9  per  month.  These  women  are  usually  converts  or  prot^g^ 
of  the  resident  missionaries.  Washing  is  exdusively  undertaken  by 
men,  charging  usually  |fl.75  to|f2.00per  hundred  pieces.  A  sewing- 
man  can  be  employed  in  the  house  at  the  pay  of  ^1.00  for  three  days' 
work,  and  will  be  found  extremely  useful 

Boatmen  receive  $6  or  $7  per  month.  A  Canton  sampan, 
the  most  comfortable  of  boats,  with  sitting-room  for  four  in  the  hood- 
ed centre  compartment,  and  usually  managed  by  a  fiunily  of  three, 
may  be  hired  for  |flO  per  month.  A  sedan-chair, — those  made  at 
Canton  are  the  best  in  China — costs  from  |fl5  to  |fd5 ;  bearers  may  be 
hired  at  $5  per  month  ;  and,  if  employed,  will  be  useful  in  carrying 
water  and  other  rough  work. 

In  the  absence  of  roads,  European  horses  are  useless  at  Canton,  but 
good  ponies  may  be  had,  though  not  without  difficulty.  The  Canton 
ponies  are  for  the  most  part  small,  but  of  astonishing  endurance  and 
very  fleet.  A  stout  though  unkempt  little  pony  may  be  got  for  from 
fiO  to  $76,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  careful  feeding  and  training  will 
provQ  a  capital  steed.  The  keep  of  a  pony  costs  usually  $6  per 
month,  and  the  pay  of  a  groom  or  '^  horse  boy"  the  same  amount.  The 
Canton  horseboys  are  noted  as  a  disreputable  class,  and  require  sharp 
watching.  Gambling  is  their  great  vice,  and  infallibly  leads  to  theft» 
This  remark,  indeed,  applies  to  all  other  servants,  and  if  a  ''  boy"  or 
coolie  is  found  keeping  irregular  houis,  he  may  as  well  be  discharged 
at  once,  as  amendment  is  very  rarely  found  to  occur.  Servants  who 
have  been  educated  in  missionary  schools  are  particularly  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  as  not  only  do  they  come  from  an  inferior  and  untrustworthy 
class  of  Chinese,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  become  divested  of  all  native 
ideas  of  moral  restraint  without  imbibing  more  than  the  pretence  of 
European  virtues. 

The  markets  at  Canton  are  well  supplied  with  provisions,  though  in 
summer  the  range  of  diet  is  naturally  restricted.    Tolerable  beef  and 
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excellent  poultry,  caa  be  had  all  the  year  round.  In  winter,  very 
good  mutton,  snipe,  partridges,  quail  and  wildfowl  are  plentiful.  Lainb 
aad  veal  are  unknown.  Good  Galifornian  potatoes  seldom  fail,  while 
those  grown  at  Macao  are  also  very  fair.  In  summer,  vegetables,  such 
as  tomatoes,  brinjals,  okra,  French  beans,  peas,  onions,  vegetable-mar- 
row, cucumbers,  etc.  are  plentiful ;  and  during  the  winter  tolerable 
cabbages. and  lettuces  abound,  but  the  native  produce  is  disregarded 
for  the  growth  of  the  gardens  in  which  many  of  the  foreign  residents 
delight,  and  from  which,  from  January  to  April,  delicious  cauliflowers, 
cabbages,  peas,  lettuces,  beet-root,  etc.  etc.  are  raised. 

The  fruits  of  Canton  are  numerous  and  good.  In  the  middle  of 
May  the  beautiful  lychee,  with  its  cherry-like  flavour  and  appearance, 
and  the  plantain,  come  in  as  the  last  of  the  oranges  disappear.  The 
lychees,  of  which  three  crops,  differing  in  size  and  shape,  succeed  each 
other,  last  about  six  weeks,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  hwangp'i 
(whampe),  a  delicious  sub -acid  fruit,  enclosed  like  the  lychee  in  a 
tough  rind,  and  growing  in  large  bunches ;  after  which  comes  a  simi- 
lar but  less  agreeable  fruit,  the  lung-an,  to  which  succeed  (in  Sep- 
tember) melons  and  delicious  custard-apples.  With  the  cool  weather 
of  October  and  November  pumeloes  begin  to  abound,  but  the  Canton 
variety  is  very  inferior  in  flavour  and  juiciness  to  the  celebrated  fruit 
of  Amoy.  The  huge  rind  of  the  Canton  pumelo  is,  however,  con- 
verted into  a  very  handsome  dessert  ornament,  by  being  carved  into 
an  elaborate  fret-work,  which,  when  illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp 
placed  within  the  golden  rind  produces  a  very  striking  effect.  In  No- 
vember, and  thence  until  March,  oranges  become  the  staple  fruit,  and 
are  found  in  great  variety*  The  coolie-orange  resembles  the  St.  Mi- 
chael's, the  favourite  of  the  London  streets,  whilst  the  mandarin - 
orange,  with  its  thin  and  easily  separated  peel,  and  highly  perfumed 
jidbe,  is  the  progenitor  of  the  variety  grown  at  Malta.  Grapes,  pears, 
and  walnuts  are  brought  from  the  North  in  the  winter,  but  are  seldom 
of  good  quality. 

The  delicacy  par  excellence  of  Canton  is  the  "  rice  bird,"  a  species  of 
ortolan,  which  appears  in  vast  flocks  in  the  month  of  October,  when 
the  paddy  begins  to  ripen,    and  remains    in  season  for  about  a  month. 
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These  ddidouB  little  birdB,  scaroelj  so  large  as  canaries,  are  celebrated 
foT  succulence  and  flavour,  and  when  fried  in  bread-crumbs  bj  a  Can- 
tonese  cook  are  most  luxurious  eating.  They  are  usually  caught  by 
dragging  the  paddy  fields  with  nets  at  night 

In  respect  to  fish,  Canton  is  not  so  well  off  as  other  places  nearer 
the  sea,  though  many  varieties  are  seen  in  the  markets.  The  fresh- 
water fish  cultivated  for  the  Chinese  table  are,  however,  condemned 
by  Europeans  as  "  muddy.'*  The  best  fish  at  Canton  is  undoubtedly 
tiie  sole,  which  thrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bogue.  The  de- 
licate but  bony  Shad  (Sam-kd)  is  brought  from  Hongkong  during  the 
Summer.  Very  delicate  prawns  and  crabs  are  plentiful  Lobsters 
can  be  had  from  Hongkong,  as  also  oysters  during  the  season.  The 
proximity  of  Hongkong  and  Macao  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  Canton,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  facility  for  change 
of  air,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  ease  with  which  European  supplies 
and  wines,  &c.  can  be  obtained  from  the  foreign  stores.  Ice  can  be 
had  daily  trom  Hongkong  in  boxes,  which,  with  great  liberality,  are 
carried  backwards  and  forwards  gratuitously  by  the  river-steamers.  In 
a  similar  way,  letters  and  newspapers  between  Hongkong,  Macao  and 
Canton  are  carried  to  and  fro  without  charge  of  any  kind. 

CoionTNirr.— As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  foreign  community 
at  Canton  has  been  sadly  reduced  from  its  once  flourishing  state.  In 
the  Spring  of  1866  the  foreign  residents,  exclusive  of  British  Indians 
and  the  tide  waiters  employed  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  did 
not  exceed  sixty  in  number.  Only  nine  British  firms  were  represent- 
ed, five  American,  and  four  German.  About  twelve  missionaries  of 
various  denominations  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  suburbs.  An 
agency  for  the  emigration  oi  Chinese  coolies  to  the  British  West  Indies 
is  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shamien.  The  Consular 
Church  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  a  handsome  building, 
capable  of  containing  some  120  persons.  Morning  and  aflemoon 
service  is  performed  on  Sunday  by  the  Chaplain,  and  prayers  are  read 
daily  at  8-80  a.  m. 

Interments  were,  until  lately,  performed  at  Whampoa,  in  the  cemete^ 
ries  long  established  there,  but  the  inconvenience  of  proceeding  a  dis- 
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tance  of  12  miles  for  this  purpose  has  recently  induced  H.  M's  Consul 
to  procure  a  site  opposite  the  Macao  Fort,  distant  only  about  2}  miles 
from  Shamien,  which  was  purchased  by  public  subscription,  and  vested 
in  perpetuity  in  the  Trusteeship  of  the  British,  U.  S.,  and  Prussian 
Consuls.  The  management  remains  in  the  British  Consul's  hands. 
The  missionary  body  have  a  cemetery  of  their  own  to  the  eastward  of 
the  city. 

The  Packet-agency,  a  branch  of  the  Hongkong  Post  Office,  is  at  the 
British  Consulate,  and  is  managed  by  the  Consular  Assistant  The  only 
official  Consuls  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  The  British  Consul,  in  addition  to  the  buildings  on  Shamien, 
occupies  for  political  reasons  a  residence  within  the  city,  as  does  the 
French  Consul  also.  The  U.  S.  Consul's  flag  flies  from  the  Honam 
shore,  where  also  the  Consular  flags  of  Spain,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Por- 
tugal, and  Hamburg  are  to  be  seen. 

British  subjects  arriving  at  Canton  are  required  by  the  Order  in 
Council  of  March  1 865,  to  register  themselves  at  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
sulate within  one  month,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  |flO.  Fee  |f5,  or 
$1  for  artisans  and  labourers.  It  will  be  weU  for  all  new  comers  at 
this  or  any  other  Port  in  China  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  Re- 
gulations, suspended  in  the  public  office  of  every  Consulate,  which 
they  are  required  to  obey. 

The  only  place  of  public  resort  for  Europeans  at  Canton  is  the  ex- 
cellent Library  and  Reading  room,  supported  in  part  by  a  subsciiption 
from  members  of  $d  per  half-year,  and  partly  by  the  interest  accruing 
upon  an  indemnity  fund.  Visitors  are  admitted  for  one  month  with- 
out charge,  on  the  introduction  of  a  subscriber,  and  missionaries  are 
made  members  free  of  subscription  on  nomination  by  any  subscriber. 
Attached  to  the  Library  are  a  Bowling  alley  and  a  Billiard-room,  both 
supported  by  subscription. 

Climate. — ^Although  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as  Calcutta,  Can- 
ton enjoys  a  much  more  temperate  and  salubrious  dimate.  The  ex- 
treme range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  88^  to  100^  Fahrenheit, 
though  these  extremes  are  rarely  reached.  In  ordinary  years  the 
winter  minmum  is  about  42°,  and  the  maximum  in   summer  96^     The 
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year  is  divided  into  the  hot  season,  May  to  October,  and  the  cool,  from 
mid-October  to  middle  or  end  of  April.  These  seasons  correspond 
with  the  periods  of  the  South-west  and  North-east  monsoons,  both  of 
•which  blow  steadily  in  their  respective  seasons.  The  S.  W.  winds  set 
in  early  in  April,  but  do  not  gain  force  until  May,  when  rain  becomes 
abundant,  and  the  thermometer  rises  to  85°  and  "even  higher.  June 
is  a  dry  and  sultry  month,  whilst  in  July  and  August  rain  is  almost  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  the  strong  monsoon  tempers  the  extreme  heat 
September  is  again  sultry,  but  the  nights  begin  to  grow  cool,  and 
October,  though  watm,  is  usually  not  an  unpleasant  month.  The  first 
steady  blast  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon  in  the  early  part  of  November, 
sending  the  mercury  down  to  55^  brings  a  sensation  of  bitter  cold  to 
the  constitutions  of  Europeans,  relaxed  by  the  preceding  heats ;  but 
the  weather  of  the  ensuing  months,  in  which  constant  sun- shine,  mo- 
derate cold,  and  clear  skies  prev^ail  almost  uninterruptedly,  is  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  insect-pesti  of  the  warm  season  are  among  the  greatest  afflic- 
tions to  which  residents  at  Canton  are  exposed.  Mosquitos  abound 
throughout  the  year,  and  are  espedally  venomous  in  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn ;  in  addition  to  which  are  white  ants,  cockroaches,  centipedes, 
and  swarms  of  other  loathsome  insects.  Snakes  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  country,  occasionally  even  on  the  Shamien  Site.  Great  precau- 
tion must  naturally  be  observed,  even  by  long  residents,  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  to  chills,  and  this,  with  temperance  in  diet,  will 
ordinarily  ensure  immunity  from  sudden  disease.  Fever  and  ague, 
and  sunstroke,  are  brought  on  by  very  slight  exposures,  and  bowel 
complaints  are  the  natural  consequences  of  imprudent  indulgence  in 
fruits,  cold  beverages,  etc. 

As  regards  dress,  the  lightest  gauzes  and  muslins  are  required  by 
ladies  in  the  hot  weather,  whilst  gentlemen  usually  dress  in  white  linen 
or  alpaca  garments.  In  the  winter,  the  same  clothing  is  required  as 
in  England.  * 

Chlorodyne,  Lamplough's  Saline  Mixture,  and  sulphate  of  quinine,^ 
will  always  be  found  useful  in  this  as  in  similar  climates.  / 

Sports  and  Amusements. — ^Enthiisia<«tic  sportsmen   are  apt  to  com- 
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plain  of  Canton  as  affording  them  little  opportunity  of  indulging  in 
the  pursuit  of  game.  Snipe  are  the  only  birds  that  are  really  plenti- 
ful, and  these  require  so  much  weary  tinidging  through  the  paddyfields 
that  the  pastime  becomes  a  labour.  Woodcocks  are  not  rare,  but  are 
more  difficult  to  reach  than  even  the  snipe.  Quails  and  partridges 
may  be  found  on  the  higher  groimds,  but  are  not  abundant.  Wild- 
fowl, however,  are  very  plentiful  from  November  to  March,  and  excel- 
lent duck,  goose,  and  teal  shooting  may  be  had  in  the  waters  near  the 
Bogue  or  on  the  West  Kiver.  Parties  are  occasionally  formed  for 
shooting  expeditions  against  wildfowl. 

A  race-course  is  formed  annually  upon  the  site  of  paddy-fields 
leased  for  the  purpose  after  the  harvest,  and  pony  races  are  held  in 
January.  The  unpretending,  "  family-party-like"  Races  at  Canton 
are  considered  among  the  most  pleasant  meetings  in  China.  A  Cricket- 
club  holds  daily  games  on  Shamien  during  the  cold  season. 

Government  of  Canton. — Canton  is  the  seat  of  Government  for 
the  Province  in  which  it  stands,  besides  being  the  residence  of  the 
Viceroy  or  Governor- General  of  Kwang-Tung  and  Kwang-si  (some- 
times called  "  The  Two  Kwang").  The  Viceroy  {chih  fai,  ^||  '^)  is 
also  the  principal  authority  with  whom  the  Treaty  Power  Consuls  cor- 
respond on  foreign  questions.  He  has  two  colleagues  of  almost  equal 
rank,  viz.  the  Governor  (Fu'taiy  £hE  m)  of  Kwang-tung,  in  whose 
hands  centres  the  entire  civil  administration  of  the  Province,  and  the 
Tartar  General,  commanding  the  resident  Tartar  Garrison  with  civil 
jurisdiction  over  the  large  body  of  Tartars  and  Northern  Chinese,  who, 
though  not  all  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  army,  are  descendants  of  the 
original  garrison  and  occupy  a  special  quarter  of  the  city.  The  offi- 
cials next  in  rank  are  known  as  the  Sz  Tao  ^  ^^^^  Chief  Commis- 
sioners of,  Government.  The  highest,  and  next  in  rank  to  the  Go- 
vernor, is  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Civil  administration,  some 
times  called  the  Treasurer.  Below  him  are  the  Judicial  Commissioner 
(corresponding  to  our  idea  of  Chief  Justice,  with  the  odd  exception 
that  he  is  also  Director  of  the  Government  Postal  System  and  fre- 
quently takes  the  command  of  troops),  the  Superintendent  of  the  Salt 
Monopoly,  and  the  Comptroller  of  Rice  levy.    These  officers  form  an 
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Administrative  Board  or  Council,  called  the  Tsung  Kuk  (Tsung  Ka 
HM  J^^'  ^^"^^^^  them  are  the  magistracy,  the  chief  of  whom  at  Can- 
ton is  the  Prefect  of  Kwang-chow-fu,  whose  sway  extends  over  fourteen 
districts  occupying  a  territory  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
His  functions  are  extremely  manifold,  '^eing  magisterial,  judicial,  fiscali 
and  even  at  times  military.  Among  the  incorrect  notions  of  Chinese 
governmental  affairs  propagated  by  early  writers  the  most  absurd  was 
perhaps  that  of  calling  this  officer  "  The  Mayor"  of  Canton.  The 
Chinese  are  innocent,  in  fact,  of  any  form  of  municipal  government 
by  authorized  officials.  Such  functions  as  the  repair  of  streets,  main- 
tenance of  peace-constables,  draining,  &c.,  &c.,  are  lefb  to  the  uncon- 
trolled management  of  the  householders  in  each  street.  Two  of  the 
Districts  over  which  the  Prefect  rules  have  their  seats  of  govemment 
at  Canton,  and  the  Magistrates  of  these  Districts,  Nanhai  ( '^  |^) 
and  Pwan-yU  (^^  ^)  are,  with  the  exception  of  sundry  petty  subor- 
dinates and  assistants,  the  lowest  in  the  official  hierarchy.  They  hold 
the  courts  of  first  instance  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  besides  acting  as 
collectors  of  the  revenue  and  superintendents  of  the  armed  constabu- 
lary.    The  prisons  are  also  un<ier  their  control. 

In  addition  to  this  official  body  are  two  functionaries  of  high  rank 
and  especial  duties.  The  Literary  Chancellor  or  Examiner  General 
devotes  himself  solely  to  the  conduct  of  the  examinations  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  Chinese  official  system  ;  whilst  the  Superintendent  of 
Customs  or  "  IIoppo,"  as  he  is  called  by  foreigners,  performs  the  duties 
indicated  by  his  title.  As  regards  foreign  trade  he  is  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  foreign  employes,  whose  office  is  situated  between  the  Old 
Factory  Site  and  Shamien. 

The  garrison  of  Canton  is  two-fold,  Tartar  and  Chinese.  The  Tar- 
tar troops  are  again  composed  of  Matichu  Tartars  and  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Northern  Chinese  who  joined  the  Tartar  invaders  of  China 
on  their  first  entry  into  the  Empire  in  the  17th  centtury^  About  one 
fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the  City  is  occupied  by  this  military  colony, 
numbering  some  twenty  thousand  souls,  of  whom  about  five  thousand 
adult  males  draw  pay  as  soldiers.  Of  these  only  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred are  Manchus.     Their  pay,  never  issued  in  full,  is  insufficient  for 
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their  daily  wants,  and  the  **  Tartar  Quarter/'  which  will  be  described 
farther  on,  is  the  scene  of  much  misery  and  actual  starvation.  The 
semi-Tartars  or  Han  KUn  C]^  W)  are  better  off  than  their  Manchu 
comrades,  as  the  comparatiye  slackness  of  discipline  under  which  they 
are  kept  permits  their  engaging  in  sundry  avocations,  such  as  those  of 
chair-carrying,  vegetable-hawking,  etc.  by  which  they  eke  out  their 
scanty  pay. 

There  are  some  three  thousand  Chinese  troops  in  Canton,  in  addition 
to  the  Tartar  garrison,  of  whom  about  1500  belong  to  the  division 
called  the  Ewang-hip  (^  |^),  r>00  are  of  the  Viceroy's  brigade,  and 
1000  of  the  Governor's  brigade.  The  latter,  denominated  the  Fu  Piao 
(^K  >^),  garrison  the  outer  gates  in  the  city- wall  Call  the  inner  gates 
being  garrisoned  by  Tartars),  together  with  some  guard  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  whilst  the  Kwang-hip  troops  are  stationed 
as  a  military  constabulary  in  the  New  City  and  the  suburbs. 

Since  1862,  detachments  of  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  troops  have 
been  drilled  in  the  use  of  European  artillery  and  arms  by  officers  and 
men  detailed  for  the  purpose  from  II.  MJs  Regiments  at  Hongkong. 
The  instructing  force  was  withdrawn  in  March  1866,  but  not  before  a 
body  of  400  Tartars  had  been  trained  to  the  management  of  artillery 
and  some  600  Chinese  had  been  perfected  in  infantry  drill.  The  fol- 
lowing description  (from  the  Evening  Mail  of  Hongkong)  of  a  review 
of  these  troops  which  took  place  in  February  1866,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  proficiency  arrived  at : 

"  The  inspection  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  troops,  drilled  as  infan- 
try and  artillery,  took  place  at  the  especial  desire  of  the  Governor 
Greneral,  who  manifests  a  strong  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  these 
troops.  The  parade  ground  lying  a  few  hundred  yards  outside  the 
North  east  Gate  of  Canton  was  chosen  as  offering  the  greatest  facilities 
for  the  review,  and  here  the  troops  were  drawn  up  under  the  command 
respectively  of  Lieut.  Stewart,  K.A.,  and  Lieut.  Dunn,  H.  M's  9th  Re- 
giment, who  have  continued  the  work  of  instruction  which  was  com- 
menced and  carried  on  until  the  beginning  of  last  year  by  Lieut. 
Ellaby  R.A.,  and  several  officers  of  the  99th  Regiment.  The  Tartar 
Artillery  at  once  attracted  attention  by  their  superior  size  and  more 
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soldierly  bearing,  no  less  than  by  the  diversity  of  their  uniforais,  which 
consist  of  jackets  either  of  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  red,  according  to 
the  colour  of  the  *^  Banner"  beneath  which  each  of  these  hereditary 
soldiers  is  born.  White  leggings  tucked  into  boots  reaching  to  the 
knee,  and  hats  similar  to  those  worn  by  mandarins  in  winter,  but  de- 
corated with  two  fox- tails  behind,  complete  the  Tartar  uniform.  The 
Chinese  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  might  at  a.  distance  be  mistaken  for 
sepoys,  their  dress  consisting  of  red  jackets  turned  up  with  white,  with 
light  leggings  worn  knickerbocker  fashion.  Their  head-dress  is  the 
ordinary  conical  bamboo  hat,  which  is  perhaps  as  light  and  sensible  a 
covering  as  could  be  devised.  A  general  salute  having  been  given 
by  the  troops  in  line,  a  march  past  succeeded,  in  slow  and  quick  time, 
the  native  officers  saluting  as  they  passed  at  the  head  of  their  compa- 
nies, after  which  some  artillery  manoeuvres  were  executed  by  the  bat- 
tery comprising  six  field-pieces  and  served  by  some  seventy  officers 
and  men.  Thirty  rounds  of  solid  shot  were  next  fired  at  a  range  of 
500  yards,  with  an  accuracy  which  surprised  all  spectators,  both  Chi- 
nese and  foreign.  The  target  was  struck  by  a  majority  of  the  shots,, 
whilst  all  were  very  creditably  delivered.  The  guns  were  wholly 
served  and  laid  by  tlie  native  artillerymen,  whose  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  the  English  words  of  command  is  especially  remarkable.  The  firing 
was  succeeded  by  some  infantry  evolutions,  the  most  prominent  among 
which  were  forming  square  and  throwing  out  skirmishers.  The  latter 
manoeuvre  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Chinese  magnates,  who 
were  also  much  impressed  with  the  bayonet  exercises." 

General  Topographt. — Beside  being  one  of  the  largest.  Canton 
is  thoroughly  entitled  to  boast  of  being  the  wealthiest,  best  built,  and 
cleanest  of  all  the  cities  in  China,  as  well  as  of  possessing  in  its  natu- 
ral surroundings,  temples,  pagodas,  and  other  public  buildings  so  large 
a  number  of  spots  interesting  to  a  visitor  that  even  Peking  can  scarcely 
eclipse  its  attractions. 

River. — ^The  first  sight  which  usually  absorbs  attention  is  the  bright 
and  busy  river,  alive  with  junks  and  boats  of  every  description,  a  mere 
catalogue  of  which,  under  their  different  technical  names,  would  fill 
pages.     Tr»iding  junks  from  the  North,   Fu-kien,  or  Singapore,  lie  in 
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tiers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  whilst  higher  up  are  anchored  the 
large  but  swiit-sailing  passage  junks  plying  to  Hongkong  and  Macao, 
with  their  vast  butterfly- wing  sails  and  gaudy  flags.  These  craft  make 
the  passage  from  Canton  to  Hongkong  in  from  two  to  five  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  wind,  carrying  native  passengers  and  cargo. 
Banged  along  the  shore  opposite  Dutch  Folly  will  be  seen  long,  heavy 
boats,  with  sides  of  moveable  boards  arched  over  with  mat  roofs,  which 
are  employed  for  voyages  into  the  interior  by  officials  or  merchants. 
Above  these  lie  the  vast  house-like  pleasure  or  ^'  flower'*  boats  (T^ 
1^^,  the  fronts  of  which  are  elaborately  carved  and  of\;en  profusely 
gilded,  whilst  during  the  summer  they  are  seen  decked  with  garlands 
of  flowers.  These  boats  are  hired  for  pleasure  parties  and  banquets 
by  wealthy  Chinese,  whose  gaily  lighted  feasts,  enjoyed  in  the  society 
of  damsels  highly  rouged  and  gaudily  attired,  with  the  unmelodious 
accompaniment  of  high  falsetto  wind  instruments  and  the  maddening 
din  of  tom-toms  and  gongs,  are  of  nightly  occurrence  during  the  warm 
season.  Near  the  Shamien  site,  a  forest  of  masts  marks  the  anchorage 
for  the  country  passage-boats — the  Chinese  substitutes  for  railways 
and  stage-coaches,  which  will  be  recognized  by  their  box*like  hulls,  on 
the  flat  roo&  of  which  numerous  carronades  are  mounted  as  a  defence 
against  river-pirates,  whilst  from  the  windows  of  the  various  compart* 
ments  or  cabins  the  heads  of  the  closely-packed  passengers  are  seen 
protruding.  The  net-work  of  river  communication  over  the  entire 
Province  renders  this  the  only  means  of  travel  for  the  poorer  class  of 
Chinese^  who  are  carried  from  place  to  place  with  an  amount  of  expe- 
dition and  at  a  rate  of  cheapness  truly  astonishing.  The  passage-boats 
for  different  parts  of  the  country  have  their  appointed  hours  for  start- 
ing, and  their  departure  or  arrival  may  be  noticed  almost  continuously 
throughout  the  day.  Those  plying  to  Fat-shan,  a  place  of  great  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  importance,  12  miles  distant  from  Canton  in  a 
westerly  direction,  are  the  largest  and  most  heavily  armed.  Six  of 
these  boatei  make  the  passage  each  way  daily,  occupying  on  an  average 
four  hours  in  the  journey,  and  carry  passengers  for  the  charge  of  fifly 
cash,  or  about  2^d  English.  Other  passage-boats  ascending  the  East 
Biver  to  Pok-lo,  Hwei-chow-fu,  and  other  places,  cany  passeng^s  a 
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distance  of  some  120  miles  for  220  cash,  or  lid.  English.  This  jour- 
ney occupies  from  two  to  five  days,  during  which,  meals  are  supplied 
on  board  at  &  charge  of  from  30  to  50  cash  per  meal. 

Whilst  these  larger  craft  are  at  anchor,  or  gliding  with  the  tide  in 
their  respective  directions,  the  surface  of  the  river  is  alive  with  smaller 
craft,  from  the  open  ferry-boat  propelled  with  a  single  scull,  the  neat 
sampan  in  front  of  which  coquettish  boat-girls  vigorously  ply  their 
oars,  and  the  slipper-boat,  so  called  from  its  peculiar  form,  shooting 
rapidly  along,  propelled  by  three  rowers,  usually  women,  who  stand 
up  to  pull  their  steady  stroke,  to  the  gigs  and  punts  in  which  the 
European  residents  cross  the  river.  At  the  point  where  the  island  of 
Honan  ends,^and  the  Macao  Passage  runs  down  facing  Shamien,  is  the 
anchorage  for  the  long,  high-roofed  boats  which  carry  cargoes  of  salt 
into  the  interior,  for  distances  of  several  hundred  milos.  These  boats 
a):e  usually  supplied  with  triangle-masts,  jointed  or  rather  hinged  so 
as  to  be  easily  lowered  when  not  wanted.  A  little  below  this  spot 
lies,  in  the  midst  of  the  paddy  fields,  the  Bird-cage  Fort,  now  par- 
tially in  ruins,  so  called  from  the  circular  form  of  its  massive  granite 
walls,  and  the  regularity  of  its  huge  embrasures.  The  Chinese  name 
of  this  Fort  is  Fung  Hwang  P'ao-t'ai  (^  |^  ?g  ^J  or  Fort 
Phoenix,  from  the  name  of  the  mound  which  it  encircles.  The 
little  bay  in  which  it  stands  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  duck-boats 
which  are  employed  in  rearing  ducks  for  the  Canton  market.  A 
boat  of  some  twenty-five  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  with  a 
mat- roof  converting  the  hull  into  a  comfortable  dwelling,  is  fitted 
with  wide  trays  or  platforms  projecting  from  each  side,  in  which  from 
3,000  to  1,.500  ducks  are  lodged,  being  purchased  at  the  age  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  fattened  until  they  arrive  at  a  state  fit  for  the 
table.  Three  times  a  day  the  noisy  flock  Ls  summoned  to  descend 
an  inclined  plane  and  forage  for  food  on  the  muddy  banks,  or  in  the 
paddy  fields  after  haivest  time ;  and  it  is  a  most  amusing  sight  to 
witness  the  regularity  with  which  the  feathered  battalion  march  from 
their  quarters  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they  scuffle  back  at  the 
signal  of  their  owner,  who  administers  a  sharp  chastisement  to  any 
laggards.      The  value   of  a  boatload  of  full  grown  ducks  averages 
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g200.  The  young  ducklings  are  purchased  from  hatching  houses  at 
the  Tillage  of  Fa-ti,  ivhere  ducks*  eggs  are  hatched  in  great  numbers 
by  artificial  heat. 

Fa-ti  (^  JUJ^j  or  the  Flower  Ground)   is  a   long,   straggling  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  the   creek  by  which   the  waters   of  the  North 
and  West  Rivers  reach  Canton,  and  which  falls  into  the  tidal  main- 
channel  opposite  the  Shamien  site.    Here  are  situated,  in  addition  to 
rice,  salt,  coal,    and   merchandize   warehouses^   numerous   establish- 
ments where  floweis  and  ornamental  shrubs  are  cultivated.    The  Fa« 
ti  gardens  are  a  favorite  resort    for  foreign  visitors,  who  are  always 
respectfully  welcomed  by  the  proprietors   of  the  various  floral  esta- 
blishments.   Here    curious    dwarfed  trees,   and  the    stiperb   camel- 
liis,  azaleas,  hibisci,  chrysanthemums,    and   other  flowers  which,    in 
their  several  seasons,  abound  at  Canton,    are  to  be  seen,  and  hence 
foreigners  can  be  supplied  with  daily    bouquets,  at  a  charge  of  two 
or  three    dollars   per   month,    or   with    flowers   and  shrubs  in  pots 
changed  monthly,   at  a  similarly    moderate    expense.      Half  a  mile 
higher  than  the  Fa-ti  Creek,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
another  affluent  known    as    Sulphur   Creek  joins  the   main  stream, 
bringing  down  the  waters   of  the  Ts'ung  Hwa   River  (^  4^  ^) 
together  with  those  of  a  narrow  creek  communicating  with  the  North 
River.    A  short  distance  within  the  mouth  of  Sulphur  Creek  will  be 
seen,  rising  from  amid  the  dense  foliage  of  a  grove  of  water-cedars, 
a  small   three-storied  Pagoda   which   marks   the  site  of  a   pleasure 
garden  belonging  to  Pun-tin-qua,   one  of  the  old   Hong  Merchants. 
This  garden  is  well  worth  visiting,  and  is  always  accessible  to  foreign- 
ers.    It  occupies  several  acres  in  extent,  and   combines  all  those  at- 
tributes of  labyrinthine  paths  winding    over    ponds  hidden    by    the 
spreading  leaves  of  the  water-lily,   fantastic  rock-work,  latticed  pavi- 
lions, and  shrubs  grotesquely  clipped  into  representations   of  animal 
shapes,  which  constitute  the  Chinese  ideal  of  horticultural  beauty. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  garden  (which  is  approached  by- boat)  will  be 
seen  a  specimen  of  the  cart    in  use  for  locomotion  in  the  North    of 
China,such  vehicles  being  as  great  curiosities  at  Canton,  where  wheeled 
carriages  are  onknown,  as  they  would  be  in  England.    A  large  plea- 
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sure  house  stands  not  far  from  the  entrance,  and  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  owner  for  banqueting  and  theatrical  purposes.  Two  miles  higher 
up  the  stream  lies  the  handsome  Temple  called  Li  Ming  Kwan  (J^k  ffi 
h),  the  extensive  though  ill-kept  garden  of  which  is  also  a  favourite 
resort  for  pic-nic  parties.  It  was  close  to  this  spot  that  Sir  Hugh 
Gough*3  forces  were  landed  in  1841,  when  Canton  was  attacked  on  the 
North  side,  and  a  slab  in  the  interior  of  the  temple  commemorates  the 
repairs  undertaken  by  subscription  to  restore  the  portions  damaged 
and  destroyed  by  the  "  English  barbarians." 

The  only  remaining  spot  of  interest  upon  the  River  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  is  the  tea-plantation  behind  Fa-ti.  The  best  mode 
of  gaining  access  to  this  spot  is  to  descend  the  Macao  passage  as  far  as 
the  ferry-landing  on  the  Western  bank,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Shamien,  from  which  point  a  pleasant  walk  over  hilly  ground  for  about 
one  mile  inland  leads  to  the  tea-fields.  The  dark,  box-like  shrub, 
growing  to  a  height  of  about  two  feet,  though  sometimes  allowed  to 
reach  a  considerably  greater  height,  will  be  recognized  immediately. 
The  plantations  or  rather  patches  of  tea  are  scattered  over  a  tract  of 
sandy  soil  of  a  brick-red  colour,  aiid  appear  to  thrive  with  very  little 
husbandry.  A  small  quantity  of  manure  is  dibbled  into  the  ground 
beside  each  plant  in  the  autumn,  and  no  farther  attention  is  required 
until  the  Spring,  when  the  young  leaves  are  gathered  and  prepared  for 
use.  The  leaf  of  this  tea  is  of  inferior  quality,  but,  mixed  with  the 
deliciously  scented  Mak-li  or  Jasmine  flowers,  it  is  employed  for  local 
consumption.  The  flower  of  the  tea-plant  closely  resembles  the  apple- 
blossom,  and  may  be  seen  from  May  to  November.  The  seed?  fur- 
nish a  useful  oil.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  adjacent  hill- sides,  unfit  for 
the  cultivation  of  paddy,  is  largely  planted  with  the  Mak-li  shrub, 
whilst  in  close  proximity  to  the  tea  fields  lies  a  veritable  rose-garden, 
covering  some  two  acres  of  ground,  which  is  densely  planted  with  rose- 
trees  yielding  crops  of  most  fragrant  and  beautifully  tinted  flowers. 

Streets. — Although  the  majority  of  the  streets  of  Canton  are  crooked 
and  labyrinthine  beyond  description,  the  city  and  suburbs  are,  neter-> 
theless,  traversed  by  a  certain  number  of  straight  thoroughfares,  which 
render  it  easy  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way.     As  a  rule,  a  tolerably 
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straight  street  leads    from  the  water-side    to  each  Gate   of  the  city  on 
the  Southern  front,  and  is  prolonged  more  or  less  definitely  through 
the  interior.    The  city  itself  is  bisected  by  streets  running  from    the 
East  Gate  to  the  West,    and  from   the  North  Gate    to  the  Kwei-Ti  or 
South  Gate.     The  division    lying  to  the    West   of  North    and   South 
Street  is  the  smallest,  and  forms  the  Tartar  Quarter.    Within  the  angle 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  North  Street  by  the  street  running  East 
and  West  lies  the  yamun  or  residence  and  offices  of  the  Tartar  GeneraL 
From  East  Street  to  the    Great  South  (tate  runs   the  broad  and  hand- 
some thoroughfare  known  to  foreigners  as  Treasury  Street  (from  the 
fact  of  its  commencing  opposite  the  Treasurer's  yamun  in  East  Street) 
and  to  Chinese  as  Shwang  Mun  Ti  (Jfj^  P^  ^).      All  the  streets  in 
Canton,  to    the  number    of  several   hundreds,    were  christened  with 
English  names  during  the  occupation   of  Canton,  and  the  contrast  be-  ^ 
tween  the  high-sounding  native  appellations  and  the  homely  British 
titles  was  often  amusing.  The  city  having   been  mapped  in  sections,  all 
the  principal  thoroughfares  were  'named  by  the   Provost  Marshal  and 
his  lieutenants,  but  the  bye -ways  were  handed  over  to  the  inventive . 
genius  of  the  patrolling  sergeants  of  military  police,  and  were  mostly 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  female  relatives  and  friends.    Thus 
Couchant  Dragon  Street  became  known  to  the  world  as  Betsey  Lane, 
and  the  Court  of  Unblemished  Rectitude  stood  baptized  as  Maria  Street, 
All  trace  of  the  foreign  names  thus  bestowed  has  now,  however,  disap- 
peared.    True  to  their  diametrical  difference,  in  every  respect,  from  the 
customs  of  other  nations,  the  Chinese  have  little  notion  of  giving  to 
streets  the  names  of  individuals  or  places.       Grandiloquent  abstract 
ideas  are  for  the  most  part  employed  for  this  purpose,  together  with  the 
words  "  dragon,"  "  heaven,"  and  "  pearl"  in  infinite  combinations.   Thus 
the  street  terminating  at  the  East  Gate  is  the  "  Street  ot  Benevolence 
and  Love" ;  whilst  others  are  the   "  Martial  Dragon  Street,"  "Pure 
Pearl  Street,"  etc.  etc     In  the  Western  Suburbs,  however,  the  custom 
prevails  of  naming  most  of  the  principal  streets  as  *'  wards,"  in  numeri- 
cal succes^on.      Thus  the  long    thoroughfare,    called  High  Street  by 
foreigners,  which  runs  parallel  to  the    entire    range  of  the  Western 
wall,  is  known  as  the  Ninth,  Eighth,  and  Seventh  Wards  (^  j{^  "^ J 
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The  stranger  about  to  perambulate  Canton  will  probably  make  the 
Factory  Site  his  point  of  departure.  Passing  between  the  booths 
established,  by  "  squatter's  right,"  on  either  side  of  what  was  once 
called  Old  China  Street,  and  which  are  occupied  by  quack-doctors 
fortune-tellers,  herbalists,  and  gambling  stall-keepers,  he  will  see  before 
him,  at  the  head  of  the  street,  the  high  door-way  of  a  building  which 
was  once  very  celebrated  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  chief  factors 
of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  native  Hong  Merchants.  Here, 
up  to  the  war  of  1839,  all  public  matters  affecting  foreign  trade  were 
deliberated  upon,  and  hither  the  chiefs  of  the  Factory  were  sum- 
moned from  time  to  time  to  comply  meekly  with  the  insulting  mandates 
of  the  Chinese  officials.  At  present  the  building  is  used  only  aa 
quarters  for  some  of  the  junior  employes  of  the  foreign  Customs*  esta- 
blishment. The  street  running  East  and  West  at  this  point  is  called 
Factory  Street  (in  Chinese  ~|^  ^  ^  ^)  and  dives  into  the  heart 
of  the  Western  suburbs,  whence  in  former  days  the  mob  was  accus- 
tomed to  come  trooping  down  to  surround  and  pillage  the  foreign 
dwellings.  .  Parallel  with  Factory  Street,  but  further  north,  runs  the 
finest  and  most  fashionable  thoroughfare  in  Canton,  called  in  its  eastern 
division,  by  foreigners  Curio  Street,  or  Physic  Street,  (  by  the  Chinese 
Tseung  Lan  Kai  S&  1^  ^^)y  and  m  its  Western  half  Howqua  Street 
(by  the  Chinese,  Shap  Pat  Pu,  -4-*  y\  'j3a),  Howqua  Street  derives 
its  foreign  name  from  the  residence  situated  therein  of  How-qua,  the 
well  known  head  of  the  former  guild  of  Hong  Merchants,  most  of 
whom,  indeed,  with  other  wealthy  individuals,  occupy  dwellings  here. 
Still  proceeding  North,  we  find  other  main  streets  running  parallel  with 
those  last  named,  and,  like  them  also,  terminating  in  High  Street 
(already  described),  whilst  they  are  connected  together  by  cross  streets 
and  lanes  presenting  some  extraordinary  developments  of  labyrinthins 
planning. 

A  visitor  wishing  to  enter  the  city,  and  having  reached  Curio  Street, 
will  find  that  a  curve  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  thoroughfare 
brings  him  into  High  Street,  when  three  ways  of  entering  the  city  will 
be  open  to  him.  If  he  advances  in  a  straight  line  for  some  mile  or 
more,  he  will  reach  the  short  cross  street  leading  to  the  Great  West 
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Gate,  passing  through  which  he  will  find  himself  on  the  great  trans-' 
Terse  avenue  of  the  city.  He  may,  however,  take  the  first  turning  on 
his  right  after  passing  the  curve,  which  will  lead  him  to  the  T*ai  Ping 
Gate  of  the  New  City,  and  here  he  may  either  ascend  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  wall,  passing  along  the  top  of  which  he  will  reach  a 
postern  at  the  South-west  angle  of  the  City  wall,  called  by  the  natives 
£wai  Kok  Low,  (^  ^  i^\  which  will  be  opened  by  the  guard 
(Chinese  soldiers  on  the  outside  and  Tartars  within),  when  he  will  see 
before  him  a  grassy  Parade  ground  and  the  low,  ruinous  dwellings  of 
the  Tartar  Quarter  ;  or  he  can  take  a  line  of  street  running  from  the 
-Taip^ing  Gate  eastward  fthat  immediately  under  the  New  City  Wall  is 
called  by  foreigners  "  the  Strand,"aud  in  Chinese  H6  Piin  Kai  ^  H^ 
^j^\  whilst  the  one  parallel  to  it  further  South  is  known  as  Chapde- 
laine  Street,  so  named  after  a  French  missionary  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  interior,  (in  Chinese  Tai  Sun  Kai,  ^  ^[  ^),  both  debouching 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Kwei  T^  Gate,  and  thus  communica- 
ting with  the  main  street  running  North  and  South  through  the  city. 
SxRErr  Architecture,  Traffic,  &c. — ^The  foregoing  details  will 
probably  suffice  as  a  guide  to  the  principal  thoroughfares  likely  to  be 
visited  by  strangers  in  Canton ;  and  it  now  remains  necessary  to 
treat  of  the  aspect  of  these  streets.  According  to  the  places  last 
seen  by  a  newly  arrived  visitor,  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
first  sight  of  Canton  streets  are  very  various.  A  stranger  fresh 
from  Europe  shudders  with  disgust  when  shewn  these  narrow, 
crowded,  unsavoury,  and  badly-lighted  lanes  which  he  is  told  are 
the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  whilst  a  visitor  who  has  first 
seen  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Peking,  and  other  cities,  is  struck  by  the  com- 
parative cleanliness  displayed,  the  substantial  nature  of  the  bttildingSy 
and  the  absence  of  overpoweringly  disgusting  sights  and  smells.  In 
all  climates  such  as  that  of  Southern  China,  the  exclusion  of  the  fierce 
mnlight  of  summer  is  the  first  requisite  iu  building  j  and  streets  are 
consequently  constructed  with  a  breadth  seldom  exceeding  twelve  feet, 
and  oflen  of  scarcely  half  that  width.  Buildings  with  a  storey 
above  the  ground-floor  are  almost  unknown,  as  are  also  windows  open- 
ing into  the  street.     A  line  of  dead  wall  and  a  door-way  are  all  that 
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external  architecture  aims  at ;  and  in  the  business-streets  the  outer- 
wall  is  contracted  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  the  entire  frontage 
of  each  building  (in  shops,  seldom  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  fpet) 
being  open  during  the  day,  and  closed  at  night  by  wooden  shutters. 
The  practice  of  distinguishing  each  shop  by  perpendicular  and  gaily 
painted  sign  boards  of  some  12  feet  in  height  by  a  foot  or  two  in 
breadth,  suspended  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  gives  the  vista  of  a 
Chinese  street  that  peculiarly  confused,  theatrical  appearanee  which  is 
so  familiar  to  all  from  the  commonest  pictures  of  the  country.  To 
compensate  for  their  narrow  frontage,  Chinese  shops  and  dwellings  are 
usually  of  considerable  depth.  The  doorway  is  formed  by  two  piers  of 
masonry,  usually  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  two  or  three  in  thick- 
ness,  forming  an  outside  counter  upon  which  goods  may  be  displayed 
in  the  day  time,  and,  when  the  shutters  are  closed  at  night,  a  bed 
upon  which  the  private  watchman  may  coil  himself.  The  sides  of 
these  outer  piers,  facing  each  other  inwards,  are  invariably  built  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  shrine,  within  which  sits,  or  is  represented  in  the  poorer 
class  of  buildings  by  a  tablet,  the  image  of  the  God  of  Wealth,  to 
whom  night  and  morning  homage  is  paid  by  the  lighting  of  tapers  and 
the  burning  of  money-offerings  chiefly  represented  by  the  universal 
and  economical  substitute  called  '^  joss-paper."  At  the  extremity  of 
the  shop,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  partition,  is  probably  a  courtyard, 
open  to  the  sky,  around  and  behind  which  are  dwelling  and  store- 
rooms. The  same  plan  of  building  obtains,  with  slight  differences,  in 
the  case  of  dwelling  houses.  According  to  the  means  of  the  proprie- 
tor, these  consist  of  ranges  of  transverse  buildings  separated  by  open 
courtyards,  of  which  as  many  as  four  successively  may  be  found  in  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy,  the  transverse  buildings  and  side  ranges 
being  divided  by  wooden  partitions,  gay  with  lattice  work,  paint,  and 
gilding,  into  quarters  for  the  numerous  families  and  hosts  of  servants 
forming  the  establishment.  Thus  the  apparent  lack  of  ventilation, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  outer  windows,  is  compensated  by  the  free 
access  of  air  and  light  ensured  by  the  open  courtyards. 

The  ordinary  building  material   is  a  blue  brick,   (the  blue  or  rather 
slate  colour  arising  from  the  dampiug  of  the  bricks  whilst  being  burnt) 
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eupported  on  a  few  oourses  of  granite.  The  streets  are  invariably 
paved  with  slaba  of  granite,  placed  length- wise,  and  worn  by  time  into 
'  a  most  slippery  footing  for  unaccnstomed  pedestrians.  A  very  elabo- 
rate system  of  drainage  exists,  but,  owing  to  its  unscientific  construc- 
tion and  the  utter  neglect  in  which  it  is  usually  allowed  to  remain, 
little  benefit  is  derived  from  it  The  only  purpose,  indeed,  which  it  is 
intended  to  serve  is  that  of  carrying  off  the  immense  and  constant 
rain-falL  The  refiise  and  scourings  of  dwelling  houses  are  collected 
daily  by  coolies,  who  carry  off  the  precious  but  unsavoury  collection 
to  be  used  as  manure. 

In  the  Tartar  Quarter,  an  entirely  different  method  of  building 
will  be  seen.  The  streets  of  this  division  of  the  oity  are  laid  out 
over  a  section  which  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  them  after  the 
capture  of  Canton  in  the  17th  century,  and  are  built  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Peking,  llie  main  thoroughfaies  are  much  broader  than  the 
streets  of  the  Chinese  part  of  Canton,  and  the  houses,  in  lieu  of  brick, 
are  built  for  the  most  part  of  mud  rammed  solid,  a  mode  of  construe- 
so  simple,  (and  also  so  liable  to  speedy  decay)  that  it  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  the  whole  family  of  some  Tartar  household  at  work  in 
taking  their  dwelling  down  and  rebuilding  it  by  pounding  the  old  ma- 
terials, mixed  with  a  little  lime  and  water,  into  new  walls.  The  mud 
is  pounded  or  rammed  in  a  trough  formed  by  boards  held  together  by 
a  rough  scaffolding,  giving  a  thickness  of  from  one  to  two  feet  to  the 
walL  The  houses  of  the  Tartar  Quarter  are  uniformly  white-washed, 
with  a  broad  black  border  by  way  of  ornament.  The  residences 
(yammu)  of  the  numerous  officers  are  distinguished  by  their  high, 
triple  gateways,  fronting  which  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a 
high  wall  or  screen  completes  the  official  entrance.  This  wall,  white- 
washed with  a  black  border,  is  decorated  with  a  red  circular  spot  (re- 
presenting the  sun)  in  the  lower  grades,  whilst  the  higher  officers  are 
distinguished  by  the  repTesentatiops  of  sundry  fi^bulous  animals,  of 
which  each  rank  has  its  appropriate  description.  On  walls  facing 
Ttniples  a  dragon  encircled  by  clouds  is  usually  depicted. 

The  residences  of  all  the  officers  of  Grovemment  are  within  the 
walls,  and  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Canton  will  shew  how  vast  a  pro- 
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portion  of  its  area  is  t^ken  tip  bj  their  yatnuns,  and  bj  temples 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  official  character.  A  Chinese 
yamnn,  with  its  infinitj  of  court-yards,  towering  gateways,  ranges  of 
reception  rooms,  tribunals,  offices,  and  private  dwellings,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly  curious  construction,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  visitors  to  obtain 
access  to  these  buildings,  within  which  it  is  obviously  in  as  bad  taste 
to  intrude  as  it  would  be  to  walk  cavalierly  into  the  Treasury  or  the 
Foieign  Office  in  Downing  Street  The  unlucky  mania  for  seeing 
every  sight,  however,  which  characterizes  many  tourists,  has  frequently 
led  parties  of  visitors  to  push  their  way,  regardless  of  remonstrances, 
into  the  interior  of  the  Chinese  yamuns,  and  the  matter  became  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  complaint  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  Notification  was 
issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Consul,  threatening  with  a  severe  fine  any] 
British  subjects  who  should  transgress  in  this  respect. 

The  fronts  of  the  principal  yamuns  may  be  seen  from  £«st  Street, 
at  the  junction  of  which  with  North  Street  lies  that  of  the  Tartar  Ge- 
neral, which  was  the  residence  of  the  Allied  Commissioners  during  the 
occupation  of  Canton.  The  entrance  to  this  building  is  rendered  im- 
posing by  the  large  quadrangle  kept  clear  of  buildings  and  of  trafiic 
in  front  of  it,  occupied  only  by  two  lofty  flag  staffs  and  two  small 
paviHons  whence  the  official  band  discourses  sweet  (Chinese)  music  on 
occasion.  The  gateway  is  approached  by  a  fine  flight  of  granite  steps, 
and  consists  of  the  usual  three  enormous  double  gates  which  indicate 
rank  and  importance.  Upon  the  platform  (not  unlike  the  exterior  of 
a  railway  station)  will  be  seen  lounging  a  number  of  Tartar  soldiers, 
in  long  gowns  belted  at  the  waist ;  and  looking  through  the  open  gate- 
way, across  a  narrow  courtyard  beyond  which  the  second  line  of  tow- 
ering gates  will  be  seen,  a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  a  wide,  granite- 
paved  quadrangle,  terminating  with  another  flight  of  steps.  These  lead 
to  a  raised  platform  surrounded  with  a  balustrade  of  time-worn  mar- 
ble, upon  which  is  placed  the  range  of  buildings,  the  high-pitched 
roof  of  which  rests  upon  massive  columns  of  black  hard-wood,  consti- 
tuting the  offices  and  tribunal  of  the  Tartar  commander.  The  large 
quadrangle  in  front  is  bordered  right  and  left  by  buildings  occupied  as 
clerks'  offices,  whilst  on  either  side  of  the  central  range  stretch  nunor 
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ttmrtjardsy  with  nomexous  buildings  attached.  From  the  outer  gate- 
way to  the  end  of  the  tribunal  is  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  and 
the  entire  depth  of  the  yamun  is  300  yards  by  a  breadth  of  one 
hundred,  but  the  rear  portion  has  been  walled  off  since  1861  to  form  a 
Tdidence  for  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  This  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

Farther  down  East  Street  will  be  seen  the  yamun  of  the  Goremor, 
removed  from  the  Street  by  an  open  space  of  more  than  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent, beyond  which  lies  that  of  the  Prefect,  and  still  further  on  the 
Treasurer's  yamun,  whilst  close  to  the  East  Gate  is  that  of  one  of  the 
two  District  Magistrates.  The  other  yamuns  are  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  Viceroy  or  Governor-General  (as  not  belonging 
to  the  mere  Provincial  Grovernment),  had  his  yamun  formerly  in  the 
New  City,  but  this  was  utterly  destroyed  in  1856  by  Sir  Michael 
Seymour's  bombardment,  as  the  first  act  of  hostility  against  the  pig- 
headed Yeh.  The  site  remained  desolate  until  1860,  when  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French  authorities,  and  handed  over  to  their  priests 
to  form  a  missionary  Colony.  A  small  yamun  for  the  Governor-General 
was  thereupon  built  on  the  site  of  some  streets  levelled  for  the  purpose 
behind  the  Governor's  residence. 

The  motley  traffic  with  which  the  narrow  streets  of  Canton  are 
erowded  is  most  bewildering  to  a  stranger.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
enforce  order  and  regularity  by  a  public  police  force,  and  every  one 
threads  his  own  way  as  he  best  can.  In  the  main  streets  an  almost 
unbroken  succession  of  sedan*chairs  occupies  the  middle  way,  from 
the  rickety  public  vehicle,  covered  with  dusty  black  oil-cloth  and  carried 
by  a  couple  of  groaning  bearers,  naked  to  the  waist,  to  the  smart  four- 
bearer  chair,  covered  with  blue  cloth  and  decorated  with  braid  and 
tassels,  of  the  minor  officials,  and  the  huge  green  sedan,  carried  slow- 
ly by  eight  bearers,  in  which  high  dignitaries  make  their  round  of 
Tisiti.  In  proportion  to  their  rank,  the  occupants  of  these  vehicles 
are  preceded  and  followed  by  trains  of  attendants,  remarkable  rather 
for  their  number  and  vociferations  than  for  the  cleanliness  of  their  at* 
tire.  Hie  small  white-buttoned  magistrate  may  be  seen  with  only  a 
couple  of  long  gowned  servants  hurrying  at  an  uneasy  trot,  with  fan 
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in  air,  after  their  maater'd  sedan  ^  whilst  exalted  functionarie$  such  as 
ijnQ  Groyemor  or  Viceroy,  and  even  those  of  lower  rank,  are  heralded 
\^y  a  procession  of  pettj  officials  and  servants  on  pony<-back,  by  strings 
of  flag-bearers,  gong-men,  guards,  &a,  and  by  half  a  dozen  ragged 
acare-crows  supposed  to  represent  the  miyesty  of  authority,  by  carry- 
ing the  whips  and  chains  with  which  crimijials  are  to  be  punished, 
but  who  are  really  (like  the  Lord  Mayor's  men  in  armour)  the  repre- 
sentatives only  of  a  long  obsolete  reality.  The  unconcern  with  which 
dignity  and  squalor,  magniflcenoe  and  iilth,  go  hand  in  hand  in  Chi- 
na, in  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  these  official  processions,  where 
the  Viceroy,  ruling  abs61utely  over  thirty  millions  of  subjects,  is  he- 
ralded by  "lictors*^  in  rags  such  as  would  disgrace  an  English  tramp,  .^ 
and  whose  path  is  cleared  by  a  troop  of  urchins,  also  in  rags,  but  de-'^ 
^orated  like  the  'Victors"  with  high  conical  hats  of  wicker-work, 
whose  shrill  treble  shout  of  "  H6-o-o-o-T6  o-o  (clear  the  way)  an- 
nounces the  great  man^s  coming. 

FuDeral  trains  and  maniage  processions,  coolies  swinging  along 
with  great  bales  of  merchandise  slung  from  the  universal  bamboo, 
pedlars  of  every  description,  whose  wares,  whether  vegetables,  fruits, 
crockery,  fans,  or  articles  of  female  apparel,  are  also  carried  in  bas- 
kets depending  from  the  ends  of  a  bauiboo  lath  carried  on  one  should- 
er, water  carriers  splashing  along  with  their  heavy  red  buckets,  ma- 
nure coolies  with  their  unpleasant  open  tubs,  and  long  strings  of 
loathsome  beggars,  blind,  halt,  and  leprous,  winding  through  the 
streets  in  Indian  file,  each  holding  to  the  shoulder  of  the  one  ia 
front,  are  the  component  parts  of  that  crowd,  filled  in  with  foot  pas- 
sengers of  every  type,  through  which  the  visitor  must  thread  his  way. 
If  civil  himself,  however,  he  will  meet  with  nothing  but  civility  among 
the  crowd,  and  he  will  do  well  to  take  as  an  example  the  quiet  dexte- 
rity with  which  the  Chinese  themselves  follow  the  stream  of  traffic, 
'^giving  and  taking"  in  the  crush  with  constant  good  humour.  No^ 
withstanding  the  familiar  presence  of  Europeans  at  Canton,  he  wiQ 
perhaps  be  stared  at,  and  if  he  enters  a  shop  a  quiet  aud  respectful 
crowd  wiU  gather  around  the  door  to  watch  his  movements ;  but  «x« 
.  cept  from  some  mischieyous  or  frighteped  urdun  the  prohil^ited  cry 
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of  Foreign  Deril  (Fan  Kwd)  will  seldom  be  heard.  The  ancient  dia- 
posidon  of  the  Cantonese  to  insult  and  deride  foreigners  was  entirely 
due  to  official  instigation,  and  has  ceased  with  the  disappearance  of 
that  motive.  Unluckily,  however,  the  usage  of  a  series  of  years  hat 
implanted  the  phrase  Foreign  Devil  permanently  in  the  language 
(which  has,  indeed,  no  correct  and  simple  term  signifying  a  ''  foreign  • 
er  ")  and  Europeans  are  undoubtedly  spoken  of  among  the  lower  classea 
under  this  name  alone.  Great  efforts  have,  however,  been  made,  and 
successfully,  by  H.  B.  M^s.  Consular  officials  to  suppress  this  practicei 
and  condign  punishment  is  inflicted  by  the  Chinese  authorities  on  any 
individual  to  whom  or  to  whose  children  the  use  of  the  term  can  be 
dearly  traced. 

During  certain  festivals,  especially  before  and  after  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  the  householders  of  each  street  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  de« 
corating  and  illuminating  their  street  and  of  causing  theatricals  to  be 
performed.  Regardless  of  the  necessities  of  traffic,  the  street  is  blocked 
by  soafibldings  supporting  elaborately  embroidered-  hangings,  whilst 
thousands  of  lanterns  and  chandeliers  (imitated  from  European  mo* 
dels  and  hired  for  the  occasion)  are  suspended  from  poles  passing  from 
roof  to  roof.  On  wooden  trays  slung  across  the  street  at  a  sufficient 
height  to  allow  chairs  to  pass  underneath,  are  represented  scenes  from 
noted  dramas,  by  means  of  puppets  of  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height, 
mimicking  with  the  minutest  exactitude  the  gorgeous  dresses  and  fim- 
tastic  face-painting  and  posturing  of  the  Chinese  stage.  Many  of 
these  puppets  are  so  constructed,  with  moveable  joints,  as  to  represent 
very  faithfully  some  of  the  action  appropriate  to  the  scene ;  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  has  hit  upon  an  expedient  in  this  connection 
for  setting  rats  to  perform  a  part  in  the  spectacle.  Imprisoned  in  a 
box,  hidden  by  the  draperies  of  the  puppet,  a  rat  is  made,  by  its  con- 
stant struggles  to  get  free,  to  set  in  motion  the  wires  connected  with 
the  joints  of  the  figure.  In  addition  to  these  gay  adornmenu  of  the 
f  treet,  the  interior  of  a  shop  or  some  convenient  open  space  is  con* 
verted  by  means  of  bamboo-scaffolding  and  painted  mats  into  a  tem- 
porary theatre,  where  a  band  performs  on  tom-toms,  banjos,  and  haut- 
boys duiing  the  day,  and  some  dnuna  is  represented  at  night.    These 
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fetdvals  are  usually  celebrated  on  the  day  set  apart  in  the  calendar  in 
commemoration  of  the  particular  divinity  worshipped  at  the  nearest  or 
most  popular  temple.  Vast  sums  are  squandered  every  year  by  the 
population  of  Canton  in  these  festivals,  in  despite  of  the  periodical 
remonstrances  of  their  rulers,  who  frequently  exhort  them,  though 
vainly,  to  contribute  the  money  in  preference  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  State. 

In  passing  through  the  streets,  squares  of  red  or  purple  paper  will 
frequently  be  seen  pasted  on  the  door  posts  of  each  house.  Thesb 
contain  characters  acknowledging  the  subscriptions  received  for  such 
celebrations  as  the  above.  The  various  and  many  coloured  slips  of 
paper  which  are  to  be  noticed  on  the  door- way  of  shops  or  dwelling- 
houses  add  greatly  to  the  gay  appearance  of  the  streets.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  charms  pasted  upon  the  lintel  at  New 
Year,  consisting  of  five  slips,  either  of  plain  red  paper  or  of  parti-co- 
loured tinsel,  each  bearing  the  character  Fdk  (Happiness,  Blessing), 
and  emblematic  of  the  invocation  of  the  '*  Five  Blessings^  (L  e.  Long 
Idfe,  Riches,  Health,  the  Love  of  Virtue,  and  a  Peaceful  Death)  on  the 
houfiehold  throughout  the  year.  On  the  folding-panels  of  the  doors, 
again,  are  pasted  large  squares  of  crimson  paper  bearing  in  large  cha- 
racters the  names  of  two  deities  who  specially  protect  the  dwellings  of 
their  worshippers ;  whilst  on  the  wall  are  oflen  affized-large  placards  of 
yellow  paper  with  inscriptions  in  red  ink  or  gold>leaf,  announcing  in 
grandiloquent  terms  the  successful  passage  of  the  Literary  Examina- 
tions by  a  son  or  nephew.  These  placards  are  usually  presented  by 
fUends,  in  whose  name  the  announcement  is  worded. 

The  science  of  mural  Literature  will  be  seen  to  flouriah  as  ezttn- 
nvely  in  China  as  in  Europe,  although  the  use  of  '*  mammoth"  poetert 
has  not  yet  been  so  widely  introduced.  Every  blank  wall  and  hoarding 
is  covered  with  advertiging  placards,  of  which  the  majority  are  devoted 
to  pufSng  the  virtues  of  the  Chinese  equivalents  for  ^  Holloway*s 
Ointment"  and  **  Morison's  Pills."  More  shameless  advertisements  than 
any  to  be  seen  on  a  European  wall  abound,  however,  at  Cantoii,  al* 
though  prohibited  from  time  to  time  by  the  Qovemment  Other 
placards  advertise  the  skUl  of  some  itinerant  fortune-teller,  whilst  I^- 
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timate  trade  is  also  brought  before  the  public  eye  by  this  method. 
Here  and  there  a  crowd  may  be  seen  gathered  around  a  tall,  oblong 
proclamation  of  some  iunctionary  of  Goyemment,  whose  great  red 
seal  of  office  and  authoritative  splashes  of  carmine  ink  marking  impor- 
tant passages  of  the  document  draw  immediate  attention.  What 
most  delights  the  quid-nuncs  of  the  streets,  however,  is  the  appearance 
of  some  "  Public  Complaint**  of  an  individual  who  considers  himself 
ag^eved  by  official  injustice  or  neglect,  and  who  (as  John  Bull  ^'writes 
to  the  rcrnes**)  boldly  places  his  case  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citi- 
sens  by  publishing  a  placard.  To  such  an  extent  is  public  opinion 
respected  by  those  in  authority  that  this  appeal  *'  adpUhenC*  is,  if  in  any 
way  well-founded,  sure  to  obtain  attention  in  official  quarters,  whilst 
the  publicity  of  the  case  guarantees  the  appellant  against  vindictive 
proceedings. 

The  student  of  ''  street-sights**  will  find  his  most  interesting  field  in 
How-qua  street,  the  breadth  and  freedom  from  commercial  traffic  of 
which  makes  it  the  lounging  place  for  every  idler.  A  perpetual  fair  is 
maintained  here,  the  long  dead-walls  of  the  mansions  on  either  side 
being  lined  with  tables  on  which  '*  curios**  of  all  kinds  are  exposed  for 
vale,  from  China*ware,  bronzes,  and  coins  (chiefly  forged)  to  cheap  Ger- 
man crockeiy  and  glass  ornaments,  pictures  from  the  Illustrated  Landam 
ifewSj  and  cards  of  buttons  (manufactured  at  Canton)  with  the  ram- 
pant lion  .of  the  East  India  Company  still  in  existence  as  a  familiar 
device.  '  Here,  too,  are  old  book-stalls  where  copies  of  the  classics  and 
their  conunentators  are  to  be  had  in  every  variety  of  form  and  bulk, 
whilst  cheek  by  jowl  with  these  sit  dealers  in  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  and 
occasionally  promising  young  tigers  or  vicious- looking  serpents.  Here, 
also,  one  may  indulge  the  universal  propensity  towards  gambling  by 
hazarding  "  double  or  quits**  with  the  vendors  of  dumplings,  pickles, 
or  fruit ;  or  may  enjoy  the  excitement  of  a  bet  upon  the  success  of 
the  ragged  and  knavish-looking  ^'  tramp**  who  squats  on  the  pavement 
with  a  paper  chess-board  before  him,  and  vociferously  entreats  the 
passailMby  to  test  their  skill  against  his  own.  The  intentness  with 
which  this  favourite  game  is  watched  by  ihe  crowd  that  speedily 
gathers  round  the  board,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  each  by-staAder 
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proclaims  his  own  certainty  tbat  he  *'  sees  the  most  of  the  game,"  are 
an  entertaining  spectacle  in  themselves. 

These  and  other  scenes  of  like  interest  give  piquancy  to  the  moit 
harried  run  through  Canton  Streets,  but  a  description  of  some  of  the 
staple  "  sights"  must  now  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

Plaobs  of  Imterbst. — ^All  over  the  East,  places  of  worship  constitute 
the  principal  resort  of  sight-seers,  and  China,  in  this  respect,  forms  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  temples  at  Canton  are  especially  celebrat- 
ed, and  those  worth  visiting  will  now  be  noticed. 

Hanam  Temple. — ^A  short  distance  above  the  island  called  Dutch 
Folly  will  be  noticed,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  River,  the  dense  mtOB 
of  foliage  marking  the  avenue  of  banyans  in  front  of  the  portals  of  this 
fine  monastic  establishment,  which  is  named  in  Chinese  Bai  Chwang  Sie 
(^  l(^  ^)  ^^  T^^  Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner.  Immediately  oH 
landing  from  the  river  and  passing  through  an  unpretending  door-way, 
the  avenue  bordering  a  pathway  paved  with  granite  is  entered,  lead- 
ing to  a  square  building  forming  a  double  gate  with  two  colossal  figures 
standing  within  the  porch,  and  representing  certain  deified  warriors 
-who  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  sanctuaries  of  Buddha.  Anodier 
«mall  court  and  a  third  gateway  are  still  to  be  passed  before  the  great 
inner  quadrangle  is  reached  ;  where,  in  the  centre  of  the  grassy  endo- 
«ure  dotted  over  with  magnificent  trees,  rises  a  platform  supporting 
the  great  hall  of  worship,  some  hundred  feet  square,  in  the  midst  of 
which  tower  the  tranquil  images  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture Buddha.  In  front  of  these  gilded  figures  is  an  altar  of  richly 
carved  wood,  upon  which  huge  candlesticks  of  white  metal  support  a 
gtluxy ,  of  tapers,  whilst  in  the  centre  is  displayed  a  massive  bowi 
of  similar  material,  filled  with  the  fine,  impalpable  powder  of  the 
fragrant  incense  kept  constantly  burning  before  the  shrine.  From  the 
roof,  streamers  of  red  cloth  boidered  with  black  velvet,  and  inscribed 
in  velvet  characters  with  the  invocation  "Nan-mo  O-Mi-xo-Fd!" 
hang  in  dense  array,  adding  materially  to  the  dimness  of  the  "  reli* 
gious  light,  '*  the  soft  mysteriousness  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
light  blue  clouds  of  scented  smoke  arising  fi*om  the  slow  combusdon 
of  a  block  of  sandalwood  and  of  the  incense-sticks.     On  both  sides  of 
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the  hall  are  ranged  the  images  of  the  Eighteen  Lo-Han,  or  Apostled 
of  Buddha,  and  small  tables  covered  with  embroidered  cloths  serve  as 
lecterns  to  the  priests  who  perform  the  daily  mass.  This  spectacle 
may  uffuallj  be  witnessed  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afbemoon,  when 
from  ten  to  twenty  priests  may  be  seen,  attired  in  t^e  gowns  of  crim- 
son,  yellow,  or  ash-gray  silk  (according  to  their  rank  and  functions) 
chanting  the  Pa-li  words,  quite  unintelligible  to  themselves,  of  the 
mass-book,  whilst  one  of  their  number  beats  time  on  the  ''  wooden 
fish,  ** — ^a  hollowed  block  of  wood,  carved  in  the  resemblance  of  a  pot- 
bellied fish,  which  gives  forth  a  booming  sound  when  struck — ^whilst 
the  duty  of  another  is  to  strike  a  small  hand-bell  from  time  to  time. 
The  alternate  risings  and  genuflections,  the  droning  hum  of  the  chan- 
ters, the  silvery  interruption  of  the  beU,  the  vestments,  incense,  deco- 
rations, flowers  and  images,  combine  to  invest  this  scene  with  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church  and  the 
mummeries,  still  more  unmeaning,  of  the  so-called  "  Anglican "  imi-» 
tators  of  Romanism. 

Another  large  hall,  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  contains  an  image  of 
Ktoan-ym  (Koori-yum^  the  Goddess  Hearer  of  Prayers,  and  still  far- 
ther on,  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  sanctuary,  stands  a  pagoda  sculp- 
tured in  white  marble,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Temple  by  one  of  the  Emperors  of  the  present  dynasty.  On 
both  sides  of  the  great  quadrangle  are  long  ranges  of  buildings,  inter- 
sected by  courts  and  corridors,  which  constitute  the  apartments  of  the 
priests.  On  the  right  hand  are  a  range  of  pens  where  pigs  are  kept 
at  the  expense  of  the  temple,  in  fulfilment  of  the  commands  of  Bud- 
dha that  each  man  shall  do  what  in  him  lies  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  single  living  creature.  Passing  through  an  apparently  end- 
less range  of  corridors  on  the  left  hand,  and  after  viewing  the  large 
hall,  filled  with  benches  and  tables,  which  is  set  aside  as  the  refecto- 
ry fof  the  priebts,  a  small  paved  yard  is  reached  which  gives  admission 
to  a  spacious  garden,  covering  some  four  or  five  acres  of  ground, 
where  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  for  sale.  At  the 
extremity  of  th^  garden  are  two  ponds  where  fish  are  allowed  to 
breed  undisturbed,  in  obedience  to   the   same  law  of  Buddha   which 
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has  been  abore  referred  to.  Beeide  the  fish-ponds  is  a  maiuoletnn  in 
which  the  ashes  of  deceased  priests  are  deposited,  after  the  process  of 
incremation  by  which  their  bodies  are  consumed.  The  number  of 
priests  or  monks  inhabiting  this  temple  is  upwards  of  one  hundred, 
who  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  an  abbot,  periodically  elected. 
Large  revenues  are  derived  from  lands  belonging  to  the  monastery. 
The  present  buildings  date  only  from  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  they  were  founded  by  the  son-in  law  of  the  Emperor 
K'ang  Hi,  by  whom  the  subjugation  of  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung 
was  completed.  A  temple  had,  however,  existed  on  this  spot  for  ful- 
ly fifteen  hundred  years. 

Ten^k  qf  the  Five  Hundred  Gods. — ^This  temple,called  as  abovi 
by  Europeans,  but  by  the  Chinese  Fa  Lum  Sz  (|S|  jj^  ^)  is 
situated  in  the  Western  suburbs,  near  the  street  called  the  Ninth 
Ward  (  ^  ^l^  '^).  Like  the  Honam  Temple,  it  consists  in  ranges 
of  halls,  one  behind  the  other,  in  which  images  of  Buddha  and 
minor  deities  sit  enthroned,  but  its  principal  attraction  is  the  vast 
hall  caUed  the  Lo-Han  Tang,  or  Hall  of  Saints,  in  which  are 
ranged  in  numerous  avenues  some  five  hundred  richly  gilded 
images,  about  three  feet  in  height,  representing  deified  worthies  of 
the  Buddhist  faith.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  history,  or  rather  col- 
lection of  myths,  the  characters  represented  being  of  every  class,  from 
the  sage  ruler  to  the  fanatic  devotee.  The  workmanship  displayed  in 
the  manu&cture  of  these  figures  (made  of  fine  clay  thickly  covered 
with  burnished  gilding)  is  most  artistic,  and  the  variety  of  features  is 
especially  noticeable.  Some  of  the  personages  represented  are  shewn 
with  arms  uplifted,  and  grown  to  an  unnatural  length — the  result  of 
being  maintained  for  years  in  one  position ;  others  are  seen  fondling 
wild  beasts  that  they  have  tamed,  whilst  in  one  case  a  Buddhist 
version  of  Elijah's  history  is  seen  depicted  in  the  person  of  a  saint 
who  is  being  nourished  in  his  banishment  by  wild  monkeys.  On  one 
of  the  figures  will  be  seen  an  exact  representation  of  the  episcopal 
mitre,  whilst  several  hold  croriers  in  their  hands.  One  efiigy  whose 
features  are  strongly  European  in  type  will  be  pointed  out  as  the  image 
of  R  Portuguese  seaman  who  was  wrecked,  centuries  ago,  on  the  coast| 
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and  whose  Yirtues  during  a  long  residence  gained  him  canonisation 
after  death.  Thb  ia  probably  a  pore  myth,  growing  from  an  accidental 
resemblance  of  the  features.  A  shrine  at  one  end  of  the  Hall  contains 
the  usual  triple  representation  of  Buddha,  whilst  immediately  in  front 
is  a  sitting  figure  of  the  great  Emperor  Kien-lung,  ^reigned  A.  D.  1786 
to  1796),  before  whose  deified  image  incense  is  kept  constantly  bum* 
ing.  The  centre' of  the  Hall,  from  which  the  four  main  avenues 
diverge  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  modem  bronze-work,  in  the  shape  of  a  Pagoda,  about  fifleen  feet 
in  height,  the  open  stages  of  which  are  occupied  by  bronze  figures, 
with  which  also  the  angles  are  decorated.  A  long  inscription  at  the  side 
commemorates  the  subscribers  to  the  completion  of  this  beautiful  work 
of  art.  Mass  is  daily  performed  in  the  aisles  on  each  side  of  this 
centre-piece. 

The  Hall  of  Saints,  with  its  glittering  contents,  is  a  purely  modem 
structure,  having  been  added  to  the  Fa  Lum  Sz  Temple  in  1846,  by 
means  of  a  subscription  mainly  supported  by  the  Hong  merchants.  • 

The  visitor  should  not  leave  this  place  without  seeing  the  beautiful 
marble  Pagoda,  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  is  keight,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  a  large  halL  He  should  ask  to  see  the  Pah  ShA 
^^9  (^  ^  j^%  <^  unless  this  is  done,  the  cicerone  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  exhibit  it  This  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  donation  of 
the  Emperor  ELien  Lung. 

Cheung  Shaw  Sz  (j^  ^  ^)  or  Temple  of  Longevity.  This  is 
also  situated  in  the  Western  Suburbs,  some  little  distance  to  the 
North  of  the  Five  Hundred  Gods.  Its  gateway  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  small  square,  where,  in  the  eariy  morning,  a  species 
of  fair  is  held.  The  Temple  consists  of  the  usual  ntunber  of  halls 
and  altars,  the  principal  building  containing  a  colossal  efiigy  of 
Buddha  in  a  recumbent  posture.  From  an  upper  story,  in  which 
other  altars  are  erected,  an  extensive  view  is  obtained.  The  garden 
at  the  rear  of  this  Temple  is  filled  with  a  vanety  of  trees,  the  beauti- 
ful foliage  and  many-coloured  flowers  of  which  combine  to  form  a 
most  pleasing  picture.  As  is  the  case  with  most  Chinese  gardens,  a 
great  portion  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  fish-ponds  covered'  with  a 
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carpet  of  vivid  green  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  duck-weed,  and 
intersected  by  paths  leading  to  pavilions  apparently  floating  on  the 
water,  whence  the  panorama  of  beauties  can  be  well  enjoyed.  A 
fange  of  buildings  fronting  the  garden  is  frequently  leased  by  m^ndfi- 
rins  of  distinction,  when  staying  for  a  time  at  Canton ;  and  other  por- 
tion 9  of  the  Temple-buildings  are  used  ior  meetings  of  official  com- 
mittees.  The  priests  of  this  monastery  eDJoy  the  reputation  of  sx^pe- 
rior  learning  as  compared  with  those   of  other  Temples  at  Canton. 

Tartar  City  Temple. — For  the  remaining  temples  of  importance  we 
must  now  enter  the  city.  At  the  head  of  a  broad  street  in  the  Tartar 
Quarter,  running  North  &om  West  Street,  stands  the  Kwang  Hiu  Sfy 
(-^  2!  ^)  one  of  the  most  ancient  foundations  in  Canton,  and  well 
worth  visiting  for  a  view  of  its  three  colossal  effigies  of  Buddha,  some 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  most  richly  gilt.  The  hall  in  which  these 
Images  are  placed  is  also  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  Canton.  On 
the  platform  in  front  are  to  be  seen  a  pair  of  small  pagodas  sculptured 
in  granite,  which  are  reported  to  be  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  foun- 
^  ition  of  the  Temple  dates  from  about  A.  D.  250. 

Fagodq. — Conspicuous  by  its  lofty  aiid  picturesque  Pagoda  (forming 
a  landmark  visible  for  many  mile^  in  all  directions)  is  the  Temg  Hvem 
Sz^  (A  ^^  ^),  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  Pagoda  Street,  almoat 
9pposite  to  the  gateway  of  the  British  Consulate.  The  temple  itself  pre- 
sents few  features  of  interest,  but  the  lofly  Pagoda,  with  its  nine  otoriea 
of  mouldering  brick-work,  its  summit,  bereft  of  the  golden  pinnacle 
which  once  crowned  the  lofty  height,  but  clothed  with  the  foliage  of 
large  trees  planted  there  by  seeds  brought  by  passing  birds  or  by  the 
wind,  should  on  no  account  be  left  unvisited.  The  date  of  this  structure 
is  referred  by  Chinese  historians  to  A.  D.  537,  in  the  reign  of  Wu  Ti 
of  the  Liang  dynasty,  when  it  was  built  as  a  receptacle  and  shrine  for 
a  relic  of  Buddha — the  original  signification  of  pagodas  in  gemeraL 
Its  original  height  is  stated  as  having  been  upwards  of  290  fbet  (the 
present  altitude  is  estimated  at  about  180  feet),  and  some  ten  centuries 
^fter  its  foundation  a  pinnacle  of  gilded  copper  surmounted  by  a 
golden  ball  was  added  to  the  structure  then  existing.  A  winding  stair- 
9ase  gave  access  to  the  summit,  but  was  so  peculiarly  constructed  that, 
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in  lieu  of  being  carried  up  through  the  interior  shaft,  it  led  only  from 
one  storey  to  the  next,  so  that,  in  order  to  make  the  ascent,  it  was  ne> 
cessary  at  each  storey  to  pass  out  through  a  doorway  upon  a  platform 
carried  round  the  exterior,  and,  aller  walking  round  half  the  circum- 
ference, to  reenter  at  a  doorway  opposite,  where  the  staircase  again  led 
upwards.  In  consequence  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  Pagoda, 
and  the  rotting  away  of  the  external  ledge,  the  ascent  has  now  become 
impracticable.  It  was  accomplished  last  in  1859  by  some  British  officers. 
The  Chinese  entitle  this  structure  the  F4  Tap,  (^  ^),  Flowery,  or 
Ornamented  Pagoda. 

Mo9que. — Some  little  distance  to  the  South  of  this  spot,  and 
still  in  the  Tartar  Quarter^  lies  the  Mohammedan  Mosque  and  Mi- 
naret, called  the  Rwang  Tap,  (-^  ^X  ^^  ^9J%  Pagoda.  This  place 
of  worship  was  founded  circa  A.  D.  850,  by  the  Arabian  voyagers  who 
then  frequently  visited  Canton.  The  mosque  consists  of  a  plain  hall, 
Ihe  roof  and  pillars  of  which  are  in  the  ordinary  Chinese  style,  but  in 
which  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  interior  contrasts  forcibly  with  the 
deeorations  of  a  Buddhbt  temple.  Its  Arabian  origin  is  strikingly 
denoted  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  arches  forming  two  sides  of  the 
building,  above  which  extracts  from  the  Koran  form  the  only  orna- 
ment to  thts  bare,  white-washed  walL  The  floor  is  plainly  matted, 
and  at  the  extreme  end  is  placed  a  small  table  bearing  a  tablet  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  ordinary  invocation  of  the  Emperor — ^Lord 
of  Ten  Thousand  times  Ten  Thousand  Years.  This  introduction  of 
idolatry  foreign  to  the  pure  religion  of  Allah  would  shock  any  other 
Mussulman  but  a  Chinese ;  in  China,  however,  the  philosophic  and 
tolerant  spirit  pervading  the  entire  people,  in  religious  matters,  ad- 
mits of  politic  variations  in  even  the  most  rigid  creeds.  The  mooUah 
pr  priest  of  the  Mohammedan  community  resides  within  the  Mosque 
enclosure,  and  instructs  a  small  dass  of  youths  in  the  Arabic  chaiac- 
ler  in  which  the  Koran  is  written.  It  is  a  curious  and  instructive 
sight  to  attend  at  the  rehearsal  of  this  little  class,  where,  no  matter 
how  slight  may  be  the  genuine  understanding  of  the  subject  studied, 
there  exists  nevertheless  a  sincere  belief  derived  from  long  descended 
habits    Protestant  Missionaries  might  do  well  to  ask  themselves  whu^ 
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is  the  secret  charm  which  has  thus  perpetuated  the  doctrines  of  Moha- 
med  during  a  period  of  fully  eight  centuries  without  extraneous  aid. 
The  pagoda  or  rather  minaret  adjoining  the  mosque  is  a  two  storied 
circular  tower,  of  some  120  feet  in  height,  gradiudly  diminishing  in 
diameter  upwards,  the  upper  storey  being  abo  of  considerably  smaller 
diameter  than  the  lower.  One  or  two  large  trees  have  grown  up  on 
the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  first  storey,  which  was  until  lately  ac- 
cessible by  a  winding  staircase  in  the  interior,  but,  owing  to  the  danger 
incurred  through  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  staircase,  the  entrance 
(some  10  feet  above  the  ground)  was  blocked  up  a  few  years  ago. 

Temple  of  the  Five  OeniL — ^Passing  southwards  from  the  Mosque, 
through  the  seemingly  lifeless  streets  of  the  Tartar  Quarter,  the  hand- 
some and  well-kept  Bell  Temple,  or  Temple  of  the  Five  Genii  ( j£  '||I| 
tB)  is  next  to  be  seen.  This  institution,  being  well  endowed,  and  also 
supported  by  considerable  subscriptions  among  the  Tartar  military 
officials,  is  kept  in  better  order  than  most  of  the  temples  within  the 
city.  After  traversing  the  usual  quadrangle  in  front  a  flight  of  stepa 
is  reached,  above  which  a  highly  ornamental  gateway  was  built  in  1842 
from  funds  contributed  by  the  celebrated  Ki-ying,  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner for  foreign  affiiirs.  In  addition  to  the  main  hall  containing 
an  image  of  the  Supreme  divinity  of  the  Taoist  faith,  there  are  lateral 
enclosures  each  containing  separate  places  of  worship.  The  principal 
"  sights"  connected  with  this  Temple  were  until  lately  its  gigantic  bell, 
and  the  stone  images  of  five  (supernatural)  rams,  but  these  latter 
were  destroyed  in  a  conflagration  which  consumed  the  rear  building  in 
which  they  stood  some  three  years  since.  The  legend  with  reference 
to  the  foimdation  of  this  Temple  is  that,  some  twenty  centuries  ago, 
^y^  shepherds  were  seen  on  the  site  where  the  building  now  stands, 
who  suddenly  became  transformed  into  an  equal  number  of  rami, 
while  these  again  instantly  changed  into  stone,  a  voice  being  heard 
at  the  same  time  proclaiming  that,  so  long  as  these  supernatural 
objects  should  be  worshipped  on  this  spot,  the  prosperity  of  the  ad- 
joining dty  should  endure.  From  that  day  forward  (runs  the  stoiy) 
these  images  have  remained  on  the  identical  spot,  and  it  is  certain 
that  from  time  immemorial  they  have  been  looked  upon  with  super- 
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stitiotifl  reverence;  nor  is  it  the  less  remarkable  that  the  destruction 
of  their  shrine  should  coincide  so  closely  with  the  actual  decline  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  stones  were  almost  shapeless  blocks 
of  granite,  about  eighteen  inches  high  and  the  same  in  length,  with 
some  rude  attempt  at  sculpture  in  the  form  of  a  ram's  head.  From 
them  and  their  attendant  legend  Canton  derived  its  soubriquet  of  the 
city  of  Rams  (^  ^),  but  the  legend  itself  is  traced  by  Chinese  phi- 
leeophers  to  an  accidental  resemblance  between  the  word  signifying 
'^ram"  or  ''sheep"  and  the  ancient  designation  of  the  province  of 
Kwangtung.  This  is  a  striking  corroboration  of  Professor  Mailer's 
dictum  that  all  myths  are  merely  amplifications  of  some  forgotten 
sound. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  building  in  which  these  mystic  stones 
were  preserved  stands  a  remarkable  pile  of  masonry  traversed  by  an 
archway  some  20  feet  in  height  and  open  at  the  crown  in  the  centre, 
above  which,  from  lofty  raflers  supported  by  pillars  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  arch-way,  hangs  an  enormous  belL  This  was  cast  and 
placed  in  its  present  position,  it  is  believed,  some  two  centuries  ago, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  prophecy  which  was  uttered  at  the  time,  fore- 
telling calamity  to  Canton  whenever  this  bell  should  give  forth  sound, 
it  was  deprived  of  a  clapper  and  all  means  of  access  to  it  were  remov- 
ed. The  knowledge  of  this  prophecy  served  to  bring  about  its  fulfil- 
ment When  the  bombardment  of  the  defences  of  Canton  took  place 
in  1857,  prior  to  the  capture  of  the  city,  it  was  suggested  to  the  com* 
•  mander  of  one  of  H.  M's.  ships  to  aim  a  shot  at  thb  bell,  and  the  re* 
suit  was  that,  while  calamity  was  indeed  befalling  the  haughty  city, 
the  bell,  struck  by  a  cannon-ball,  boomed  forth  its  unwonted  sound. 
The  effects  of  the  shot  are  seen  in  the  fracture  of  the  lower  rim  of  the 
belL  Immediately  beneath  it  is  placed  a  large  iron  censer,  in  which 
incense,  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  bell,  is  kept  constantly  burning. 

On  the  east  of  the  main  hall  is  a  small  enclosure  surrounding  a 
pond,  on  the  red  sandstone  floor  of  which  is  seen  the  shape  of  a 
gigantic  foot,  declared  by  the  priests  to  be  the  impress  left  by  the 
divine  Buddha;  and  on  the  opposite  side  down  a  flight  of  steps  is  the 

shrine  of  Golden  Flowers,  where  the  deity  who  corresponds  in  China 
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to  the  Veoiis  Genitrix  of  Rome  is  besought  to  bless  mothers  with  off- 
spring. Images  of  the  hand-maidens  of  this  benign  goddess  are  placed 
in  shrines  on  both  sides  of  the  temple,  each  holding  one  or  more  new- 
Ij-bom  infants  upon  her  knee.  Mothers  making  tows  or  prayers  be- 
fore  a  particular  image  are  accustomed  to  tie  a  piece  of  red  cord 
around  the  figure  of  one  of  the  infants  in  token  of  their  wish.  At  the 
head  of  the  enclosure  is  placed  a  small  building  containing  an  image 
of  the  mighty  Kwan,  the  deified  warrior  or  God  of  War.  His  frown- 
ing visage,  no  less  than  the  bow  and  sword  suspended  by  the  altar, 
indicates  the  martial  character  of  the  idoL  Here  the  Tartar  aspirants 
for  promotion  make  sacrifice  before  appearing  at  the  examinationf. 

Confucian  College, — Close  by  the  Bell  Temple  is  the  Hio  Kwng 
tft  College  of  the  Nanhai  District  This  is  a  vast  but  little  fre- 
quented maze  of  buildings,  used  for  purposes  of  study  and  exa- 
mination. The  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  occupied  by  a  spaciou* 
granite-paved  quadrangle,  intersected  by  a  fine  avenue  of  banyans, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  a  large  but  plain  building  containing  « 
colossal  image  of  Confucius.  Until  the  year  1856  but  one  bodily 
representation  of  the  sage  was  known  in  China,  and  orthedoi^ 
disciples  of  his  doctrines  shrank  from  all  approach  to  image-wor- 
rfiip.  A  popular  movement  set  in,  however,  during  Yeh's  tenure  of 
office  in  favour  of  a  bodily  representation  of  the  "most  perfect. sage,** 
and  an  image  was  eventually  placed  in  the  hall  where  his  memory  re- 
ceives official  homage  twice  every  year,  but  not  without  strong  remon- 
strances and  prognostications  of  eviL  Strangely  enough,  one  of  th^ 
shots  fired  during  the  ensuing  bombardment  passed  through  the  wood- 
en pillar  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  shattered  the  pedestal  on  which  the 
image  was  placed.  A  few  months  later  the  desecration  of  the  sacred 
precincts  was  completed  by  the  conversion  of  the  building  in  rear  of 
the  great  hall  into  a  residence  for  half  a  dozen  of  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Consular  Students,  whose  somewhat  noisy  studies  and  recrea- 
tions were  substituted  for  the  ceremonious  observances  which  onctf 
reigned  supreme  around  the  image  of  the  Apostle  of  Decorum. 

On   either  side  of  the  great  quadrangle  are  ranged  in  nmple  stalls 
4he  tablets  of  the  72  disciples  of  the  Confucian  doctrines  whose  memo- 
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Tj  18  considered  worthy  of  perpetual  distinction  by  the  State ;  and  in 
small  isolated  buildings  running  along  the  Western  wall  are  the  tablets 
of  yirtuous  or  distinguished  natires  of  the  Nanhai  District,  whose  deeds 
are  oommeraorated  in  this  manner  in  obedience  to  Imperial  Decrees. 
The  building  with  an  upper  storey  at  the  extreme  rear  is  now  inhabited 
by  students  preparing  for  the  examinations,  who  pay  a  small  fee  for 
the  pririlege  of  occupying  it  to  the  District  Examiner ;  but  in  1859 
and  the  ensuing  years  it  formed  the  quaiters  occupied  by  the  Consular 
Students  already  referred  to.  The  members  of  the  little  group  of 
young  men  who  commenced  their  official  labours  here  are  now  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  China  in  various  grades  of  Her  Majesty's 
Consular  Service. 

In  one  of  the  corridors  will  be  seen  several  large  slabs  of  slate,  on 
which  are  engraved  records  of  the  successive  repairs  the  College  has 
undergone,  with  lists  of  subscribers  to  the  funds  required  for  these 
undertakings,  and  also  a  ground  plan  of  the  buildings. 

British  Coruuittr  Tamun.  Before  taking  leave  of  the  Tartar  Quarter 
we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  residence  allotted  to  Her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Consul,  forming  the  rear  half  of  the  Tartar  Greneral's  yamun.  Al- 
though of  very  considerable  size,  the  enclosure  contains  but  few  build- 
ings, consisting  for  the  most  part  in  spacious  courtyards  and  a  park  of 
some  five  acres  in  extent.  The  entire  yamun  was  constructed  towards 
the  dose  of  the  17th  century  as  a  residence  for  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  K'ang  Hi,  who  reduced  the  Province  of  Kwangtung  to  final 
tranquillity,  and  from  whose  occupation  it  passed  to  the  successive 
Grenerals  of  the  Tartar  garrison.  On  entering  the  gateway  from  P^- 
da  Street  the  Union  Jack  is  seen  displayed  from  a  flag  staff  near  the 
neat  dwelling-house  (  formerly  the  Tartar  GeneraFs  private  quarters  ) 
forming  the  Consul's  residence,  but  attention  is  chiefly  attracted  by  the 
magnificent  foliage  of  the  enormous  banyans  dotting  the  court  yard  or 
towering  above  the  wall  of  the  Park,  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  flower- 
studded  lawn  into  which  the  quadrangle  has  been  converted.  Beside 
the  Consul's  house,  the  only  buildings  are  those  forming  a  range  on 
the  South  ride  and  constituting  the  oflices  and  a  reridence  for  a  junior 
officer.     Fronting  these  is  a  rabed  platform  some  fifty  yards  in  length 
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and  of  still  greater  depth,  on  which  the  ruined  gables  standing  on  ei« 
ther  side  are  all  that  remain  of  what  was  once  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  buildings  in  China.  This  was  the  residence,  in  two  sto- 
ries, originally  erected  for  the  conqueror's  son-in-law,  the  Prince  Paci- 
ficator of  the  South,  but,  being  occupied  as  a  hospital  for  the  British 
troops  in  1859,  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  with  several  adja- 
cent buildings.  The  area  once  corered  by  this  building  has  been  used 
by  the  Tax  tar  Artillery  during  their  instruction  in  European  drill  by 
British  officers  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  Park  is  entered  through  a  gateway  in  a  partition-wall  immedi- 
ately behind  this  area,  and  oifers  a  scene  of  tranquil  beauty  such  as  is 
rarely  to  be  viewed  in  China.  Completely  shut  in  by  high  walls,  and 
overgrown  with  dense  thickets  of  underwood,  above  which  rise  the 
massive  trunks  of  the  banyans  whose  foliage  interlaces  almost  over  the 
entire  park,  save  where  a  small  extent  of  open  sward  is  kept  free  from 
wood  and  undergrowth  near  the  gate,  this  still  and  pleasing  solitude 
has  rather  the  aspect  of  some  forest>glade  than  of  the  heart  of  a  great 
and  busy  city.  This  delusion,  in  which  it  is  so  pleasing  to  indulge,  is 
heightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  herd  of  deer,  which  come  bounding 
from  the  thicket  at  an  attendant's  call,  and  by  the  flight  and  twittering 
of  innumerable  birds,  whose  varied  calls  are  the  only  noises  that  break 
upon  the  silence  of  the  retreat. 

An  artificial  moimd,  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  park,  and  supports  a  small,  half-ruined  pavilion  from  whence, 
through  the  foliage,  a  view  of  the  Heights  and  the  undulating  course 
of  the  City  wall  can  be  obtained. 

A  remarkable,  massive  slab  of  black  slate,  bearing  an  inscription  in 
huge  red  characters,  will  be  noticed  near  the  centre  of  the  range  of 
offices.  This  was  erected  in  A.  D.  1699  in  obedience  to  the  direct- 
ions of  a  soothsayer  who  declared  that  the  shadow  cast  by  the  Pago- 
da on  the  yamun  was  of  a  malign  nature,  and  must  be  counteracted  in 
accordance  with  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  Chinese  geomancers,  who 
maintain  that  by  placing  a  tablet  or  a  slab  in  direct  opposition  to  a 
maleficent  influence,  the  evil  effects  can  be  warded  ofl^.  The  slab  of 
slate  therefore  bearing  the  talismanic  inscription  Tat  Shan  Shek  Kon 
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Tang  (  A  9ton«,  as  of  the  gbbat  houktain,  ventures  itself  in  opposition) 
was  set  up  fronting  the  path  of  the  Pagoda  sliadow. 

We  must  now  leave  the  Tartar  Quarter,  and,  proceeding  down  East 
Street  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  great  Shwang  Mun  Ti  thoroughfare, 
pass  down  the  latter  till  we  find  ourselves  confronted  bj  a  huge  pile 
of  masonry,  pierced  by  a  double  archway  (  whence  the  name  of  the 
Street )  and  surmounted  by  a  building,  called  the  Kung  Pak  Low^  in 
which  the  celebrated  Water<clock  is  maintained. 

ClepsydrcL, — ^The  following  accurate  description  of  this  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  lapse  of  time  is  extracted  from  the  Chinue  Bepoiitoryy 
VoL  20,  P.  480:— 

"The  Clepsydra  is  called  the  Tung  Wu  Ti-low,  i.  «.  copper-jar  wa- 
ter-dropper, and  is  placed  in  a  separate  room,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  man  who,  beside  his  stipend  and  perquisites,  obtains  a  livelihood 
by  selling  time-sticks.  There  are  four  covered  copper-jars  standing 
on  a  biick-work  stairway,  the  top  of  each  of  which  is  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  one  above  it;  the  largest  measures  2Z  inches 
high  and  broad,  and  contains  70  catties,  or  97^  pints  of  water ; 
the  second  is  22  inches  high  and  21  inches  broad;  the  third  is  21 
inches  high  and  20  inches  broad ;  and  the  lowest  28  inches  high 
and  19  inches  broad.  Each  is  connected  with  the  other  by  an  open 
trough,  along  which  the  water  trickles.  The  wooden  index  in  the 
lowest  jar  is  set  every  morning  and  afternoon  at  5  o'clock  by  pla- 
cing the  mark  on  it  for  these  hours  even  with  the  cover,  through 
which  it  rises  and  indicates  the  time.  The  water  is  dipped  out 
and  poured  back  into  the  top  jar  when  the  index  shews  the  com- 
pletion of  the  half  day,  and  the  water  is  renewed  every  quarter. 
Two  large  drums  stand  close  by,  on  which  the  watchmen  strike  the 
watches  at  night** 

The  foregoing  descriptioi^  refers  to  the  building  and  water-dock 
as  they  existed  previously  to  the  bombardment  of  Canton,  at  which 
time  the  shells  directed  against  the  Great  South  Gate  and  certain 
triumphal  arches  commemorating  the  exclusion  of  the  British  from 
Canton  in  1848  set  fire  to  this  building  also.  The  jars  described 
in  the  extract   above    were    destroyed  in  the  conflagration,  but  new 
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ottes,  on  the  model  of  the  old,  were  cast  in  1866  at  the  expense  of 
the  then  Yiceroj,  Lao  TsHing-kwang,  and  were  replaced  in  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  water-cloek  for  ages  past  when  the  building 
itself  was  restored  by  public  subscription  a  year  or  two  later.  No  de- 
pendence is  placed,  in  this  age  of  clocks  and  watches,  on  the  acca- 
iracy  of  the  clepsydra,  but  the  wealthy  gentry  of  Canton  take  interest 
in  perpetuating  its  existence  as  one  of  the  chief  antiquities  of  the 
city.  Still,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  the  watchman  hangs  out  eyery  two 
hours  a  board  on  which  the  horary  sign  is  displayed,  whilst  on  anoth- 
er board,  changed  at  new  and  full  moon,  the  24  periods  of  the  year 
are  indicated.  The  institution  of  the  waterdock  is  dated  back  to  A. 
D.  1355,  but  the  double  gateway  is  of  considerably  higher  antiquity. 
The  time*sticks  in  the  manu£icture  of  which  the  custodian  of  the 
building  occupies  his  leisure  are  joss-sticks  of  a  certain  thickness,  and 
marked  off  in  hours  according  to  a  scale  graduated  by  experiments  in 
the  process  of  combustion.  They  are  extensirely  used  by  watchmen. 
CUif  Ten^le.— At  the  bead  of  the  Shwang  Mun  H  Street  is  the  im- 
posing gateway  of  the  Treasurer's  Tamun,  adjoining  which  is  the 
French  Consul's  residence.  Beyond  this,  and  close  to  the  East  Gate, 
is  the  Shing  Wong  Aftu,  or  Temple  of  the  Tutelar  Spirit  of  the  City 
(literally.  Temple  of  the  Walls  and  Moat)  Ereiy  city  in  China  pos- 
sesses a  temple  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  deified  spirit  of  some  hero  or 
statesman  is  worshipped,  as  its  guardian  genius,  by  Imperial  command. 
At  present,  the  spirit  of  Lin-tsd-sU,  the  great  Imperial  Commissioner 
who  confiscated  the  foreign  opium  in  1839,  is  supposed  to  watch  over 
the  destinies  of  Canton.  The  court-yard  of  the  temple  always  presents 
a  busy  scene,  as  it  is  the  resort  of  pedlars,  quack  dentists,  and  above  all, 
of  fortune  tellers,  who  lie  in  wait  for  the  country-folk  with  whom  this 
is  a  favourite  lounging  place.  On  either  side  are  ranges  of  dilapidated 
sheds  in  which  plaster  figures  are  employed  to  represent  the  Buddhis- 
tic warnings  of  the  future  punishment  in  store  for  the  wicked.  All 
and  more  than  all  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  are  here  displayed  in 
action,  with  a  dingy  grotesqueness  to  which  the  appelation  of  ^  Chamber 
of  Horrois",  invented  for  this  place  by  some  European,  is  scarcely  appb- 
cable. 
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Examinaium  HaU,  The  only  remaining  spot  of  interest  within  the 
dtj  is  the  Kung  YHim  (  ^  ^  )  or  area  deroted  to  the  annual  and  tri- 
ennial examinations  at  which  aspirants  for  official  honours  are  put  to 
the  test  This  vast  enclosure  is  situated  in  the  extreme  South-Eastern 
angle  of  the  city,  and  is  occupied  by  range  upon  range  of  buDdings  di« 
vided  into  diminutive  pens  within  which  the  students  are  confined, 
with  only  pen,  ink  and  paper,  during  the  course  of  the  examinations  ; 
beside  larger  buildings  in  which  the  Examiners  and  'their  stafb 
are  similarly  secluded.  There  are  upwards  of  8650  cells  for  the 
accommodation  of  students,  although  at  the  triennial  examinations  not 
more  than  300  degrees  are  awarded;  and  an  additional  number 
are  in  process  of  construction*  This  is  due  to  the  flAct  that  among 
the  rewards  granted  for  services  in  the  suppression  of  the  late  re- 
bellion, a  prominent  feature  was  the  institution  in  various  Districts 
of  an  additional  number  of  degrees  attainable  by  students  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Prefectural  College.  Temple  of  the  Qod  of  War.  Great  Temple  of 
BuddJM,  It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  Examination  Hall 
concludes  the  list  of  remarkable  places  within  the  City.  The  three ' 
places  just  named,  however,  still  remain  to  be  noted,  and  will  be 
found  fronting  the  South  wall  in  close  proximity  to  each  other ;  but 
the  similarity  of  one  tenfple  with  another  is  so  great  as  to  rendeif  a  de- 
tailed description  of  these  places  unnecessary. 

Emperor's  Temple.  In  the  New  City,  immediately  outside  the  Mun 
Ming  Mun,  or  College  Grate,  is  the  temple  at  which  homage  is  paid 
at  New  Tear  and  birthday  anniversaries  to  the  reigning  monarch.  In 
virtue  of  its  character  the  walls  throughout  this  Temple  are  painted 
red.  The  only  building  worthy  of  note  contained  in  the  enclosure  is 
the  pavilion,  built  in  imi  tation  of  those  in  the  Imperial  palace  at  Pe- 
king, and  containing  the  profusely  ornamented  Imperial  tablet  before  . 
which  homage  is  offered.  The  ceremony  of  worship  at  the  set  festi- 
vals mentioned  above  is  highly  interesting,  but  takes  place  at  an  hour 
very  inconvenient  for  Europeans,  viz:  from  2  to  3  A.  m.  The  entire 
body  of  civil  and  military  officials,  several  hundreds  in  number,  assem- 
ble here  during  the  night,  those  lowest  in  rank  arriving  first,  each  ta.- 
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king  up  an  appointed  seat,  the  civil  (  as  the  more  honourable  )  divimoii 
being  on  the  left  or  East  of  the  Temple.  The  thousands  of  attendants 
crowded  in  the  outer  quadrangle,  under  the  flickering  light  of  huge 
cressets  flaring  on  either  side  of  the  great  door -way,  the  rich  Court 
dresses  of  the  mandarins,  the  rigid  solemnity  of  the  etiquette  obserred, 
and  the  nocturnal  hour,  combine  to  render  this  scene  peculiarly  im* 
pressive.  On  the  arrival,  ustiallj  simultaneous,  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties, the  whole  body  of  officials  are  marshalled  towards  the  inner  court- 
yard, facing  the  pavilion,  wheie  they  kneel  in  rows,  and  perform  three 
separate  kotow&y  knocking  the  head  thrice  on  the  groimd  at  each  time^ 
in  obedience  to  the  droning  cry  of  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  who  gives 
the  word  for  each  performance.  As  this  ceremony  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Cninese  with  peculiar  respect,  it  will  be  well  for  any  foreign  visitors  to 
refrain  from  intruding  on  the  ranks  of  the  mandarins,  whUe  viewing 
the  ceremonial  observances. 

Execution  Ground.  Not  far  from  the  Imperial  Temple,  but  outside 
the  wall  of  the  New  City,  lies  the  narrow  thoroughfare  the  soil  of 
which  has  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of  wretched  cul- 
prits within  the  last  few  years.  The  following  accurate  description  of 
this  site  is  given  in  T.  T.  Meadows*  Chinese  and  their  Rebelliona,  p.  651: 

'*  It  is  at  some  distance  back  from  the  river,  bevng  about  half-way 
between  the  southern  wall  of  the  (  New  )  City,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  river,  and  the  latter;  and  distant  from  each  about  120  or  130 
yards  in  a  straight  line.  There  is  no  street  leading  directly  to  it,  ei- 
ther fi*om  the  river  or  the  city.  There  is  a  dense  population  all  around. 
This  is  composed  of  the  inmates  of  shops  and  dwellings.  The  execu- 
tion ground  itself  is  a  short  thoroughfare  or  lane,  running  north  and 
south  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  eight  yards  in  breadth  at  its  north- 
em  end,  and  gradually  narrowing  to  fi/e  yards  (  and  less  )  at  its 
southern  extremity.  The  eastern  side  of  the  ground  is  bounded  in  its 
whole  length  by  a  dead  brick  wall  of  about  twelve  feet  high,  forming 
the  back  of  some  dwellings  or  small  warehouses.  The  western  side  is 
composed  of  a  row  of  workshops,  where  the  coarsest  descriptions  of 
unglazed  earthen-ware  is  made.  The  doors  and  the  smaU  openings 
that  serve  as  windows  to  these  places,  open  into  the  lane,  which  when 
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no  executions  are  going  on  is  partially  filled  with  their  earthen  manu- 
factures, drying  in  the  sun." 

The  average  of  executions  that  haye  taken  place  on  this  spot  during 
the  last  thi)iee  years  is  some  1500  per  annum,  the  sufierers  being  for  the 
most  part  members  of  gangs  of  land-banditti  and  river- pirates.  The 
great  increase  of  crime  which  has  led  to  so  vast  a  number  of  capital 
cases  is  due  principally  to  the  influx  of  vagabonds  formerly  swelling 
the  masses  of  the  Taip*ing  hosts,  who,  on  the  extinction  of  the  rebel- 
lion, have  found  their  way  back  to  their  native  Province  and  sought  a 
livelihood  in  bands  organized  in  the  interior  districts  for  purposes  of 
plunder.  The  authorities  of  Canton  coolly  calculate  that  five  years 
more  of  continuous  executions  will  be  required  in  order  to  dear  the 
Province  of  these  professional  brigands. 

Criminals  who  are  sentenced  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  are  noti- 
fied of  their  fate  only  an  hour  or  two  before  execution,  when  they  are 
allowed  a  hearty  meal,  which  they  usually  devour  with  stolid  appetite, 
and  are  then  marched  in  chains  to  the  yamun  of  the  Fu-t'ai  (Governor) 
where  the  death-warrant  is  exhibited.  They  are  then  pinioned,  the 
arms  being  tightly  fastened  behind  the  back  and  joined  by  a  cord  to 
the  legs,  which  are  also  tied,  and  in  this  condition  the  unfortunate 
wretches  are  carried  in  baskets  between  two  coolies  to  the  execution 
ground.  At  the  back  of  the  neck  of  each  criminal  is  fastened  a  stick 
supporting  a  long  strip  of  paper  inscribed  with  his  name,  crime,  and 
penalty.  Two  magistrates  precede  the  mournful  procession,  and  take 
their  seats  in  front  of  a  shop  which  faces  the  execution  ground,  whilst 
tlie  coolies,  hurrying  up  the  narrow  passage,  successively  jerk  their 
burdens  on  the  ground  and  retire.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  sufferers  are  ranged  in  one  or  more  rows,  kneeling,  the  ligatures 
of  the  arms  and  legs  causing  the  head  to  be  stretched  out  almost 
horizontally.  Not  a  sound  is  uttered,  nor  does  the  movement  of  a 
muscle  betray,  in  most  cases,  the  slightest  consciousness  of  the  fate  im- 
pending over  the  silent  file.  An  assistant  runs  rapidly  along  the  line 
bringing  each  neck  into  the  most  effective  position,  and  snatching 
away  the  ticket  with  which  each  man  is  marked.  In  less  than  a  mi- 
nute from  the  time  when  the  procession  first  appeared  on  the  scene  the 
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order  to  proceed  with  the  execution  is  given  from  the  magiatrste'a 
bench,  by  loudly  shouting  the  command  Pcai\  (  execute  ),  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought  the  dull,  crashing  blows  of  the  headsman's  sword 
are  heard  falling  along  the  line.  A  Cantonese  executioner  seldom  re- 
quires a  second  stroke  in  order  to  seyer  the  head  completely  from  the 
body.  In  as  many  seconds  as  there  are  criminals  to  despatch,  the  in- 
animate bodies  and  gaping  heads  of  the  guilty  wretches  are  lying 
bathed  in  pools  of  gore.  Another  quarter  of  an  hour  suffices  to  re« 
move  the  bodies  in  rough  coffins  to  the  criminal  burying  ground  oat- 
side  the  East  Gate,  the  heads  being  usually  carried  off  in  cages  to  be 
suspended  at  various  localities  where  the  crime  for  which  each  suflbred 
was  committed,  and  the  potters  are  again  at  work  before  the  ground 
has  lost  its  purple  stain. 

The  visitor  to  Canton  will  now  have  concluded  the  round  of  the 
staple  sights  within  the  city.  It  only  remains  needful  to  describe 
some  of  the  places  of  interest  lying  adjacent  to  the  walls. 

The  Heights,  Five  Storied  Pagoda,  &o. — ^In  the  extreme  noi  th- 
em part  of  their  circumference,  the  walls  of  Canton  embrace  a  tract 
of  hilly  ground  forming  the  last  outlying  spur  of  the  White  Cloud 
range,  and  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Heights  or  Magazine  Hill, 
but  called  in  Chinese  Ktoan  Yin  Shan  ffl  ^  |Jj,  or  the  hill  of 
the  Goddess  who  hearkens  to  Prayers.  The  central  portion  of  this 
elevation  rises  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet,  crowned 
at  the  summit  by  the  buildings  forming  a  large  temple  dedicated  to 
the  deity  above-named,  which  is  approached  by  a  rough  flight  of 
granite  steps  winding  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  hilL  Other 
portions  of  the  heights  are  similarly  occupied  by  temple  buildings, 
forming  three  large  groups  of  labyrinthine  construction,  and  beauti- 
fied as  is  commonly  the  case  with  buildings  of  this  kind  by  stately 
banyans  and  cotton  trees,  giving  to  the  hill  that  densely  wooded  ap- 
pearance which  attracts  the  earliest  attention  of  strangers  on  approach- 
ing Canton.  The  city  wall  is  carried  along  a  ridge  of  the  hill  some 
sixty  feet  lower  than  the  temple-crowned  summit  behind  which  it 
runs,  and  at  a  little  distance  to  the  eastward  of  the  central  peak  it 
forms  the  foundation  for  the   heavy,  bam-like  building,  painted  of  a 
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deep-red  cdour,  called  by  Europeans  the  Fiye*6toried  Pagoda  and  in 
ChineM  Wu  TUng  Low  £  @  '^^  '^^  ^^^  building,  curiously 
devoid  of  the  architectural  pretentions  common  to  most  Chinese 
temples,  was  constructed  first  in  A.  D.  1868,  in  obedience  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  soothsayer,  who  recommended  the  erectbn  of  a  vast 
pile  of  masonry  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  city,  as  a  *'  palladium** 
against  the  evil  influences  which  are  supposed  to  flow  from  that 
quarter.  A  few  priests  alone  occupy  the  successive  floors  of  this  now 
deserted  temple,  but  during  the  occupation  of  Canton  by  the  British 
troops  in  1858-^1861,  quarters  for  a  numerous  detachment  were  foimd 
at  this%pot,  the  other  temples  upon  the  Heights  being  also  converted 
into  banacks  and  mess-rooms.  At  the  foot  of  the  Heights,  below  the 
five-etoried  pagoda,  stands  the  fine  new  range  of  buildings,  risbg  in 
successive  terraces  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  was  erected  as  a 
temple  and  hermitage  by  the  Ticeroy  Yeh  shortly  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Canton  in  1857,  and  which  served  as  Head-quarters  for  the 
General  in  command  of  the  British  garrison  during  the  occupation 
of  the  city.  To  the  eastward  of  this  temple,  in  a  deep  ravine,  is 
placed  the  powder-manufskctory  and  magazine  for  the  Tartar  garrison. 

Immediately  behind  the  Heights,  but  outside  the  walls,  is  ntuated 
the  circular  fort  called  by  the  Chinese  Yung-Nrng-Pao-fai  ^  ^  H^ 
^  and  by  Europeans,  Gough's  Fort  (from  the  &ct  of  its  having 
been  captured  by  the  British  forces  under  Lord  Gough  in  1841X 
which,  owing  to  its  superior  elevation,  completely  commands  the  city. 
This  fort,  recently  put  in  repair  (after  having  been  demolished  in 
1858X  is  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Tartar  troops.  The  hill  a  mile 
farther  eastward,  crowned  by  a  conspicuous  red  temple,  is  notewor* 
thy  as  the  site  whence  the  attack  on  Canton  was  conducted  by  the 
Tartar  invaders  in  the  17th  century.  Westward  from  Grough*s  Fort, 
and  immediately  outside  the  North  (rate  of  the  city,  stands  Blue«jacket 
Forty  as  it  i^  called  by  Europeans,  also  commanding  the  city. 

From  all  these  elevated  points  and  especially  from  the  summit  of 
the  Heights,  most  extensive  and  picturesque  views  over  ihe  city  and 
adjacent  country  for  many  miles  around  may  be  obtained. 

Mahommedan  Mosque  and  Burying  (rroundf.— This  building  is  situated 
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about  half  a  mile  from  the  North  Gate,  and  abuts  upon  the  granite«> 
paved  road  leading  to  the  northern  districts.  A  well-built  brick  wail 
surrounds  the  enclosure,  which  occupies  something  less  than  half  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  is  thickly  planted  with  fine  cotton  trees  and  ban- 
yans. The  enclosure  is  partly  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  burying 
ground  for  Mahomedans,  whose  tombs  also  cover  the  hilly  ground 
outside,  but  it  is  principally  interesting  as  containing  the  tombs  of  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Mahomedan  creed  in  China,  whom  tra- 
dition asserts  to  have  been  a  relative  of  the  Prophet  himself.  A  very 
full  and  accurate  description  of  the  Mosque  and  tombs  will  be  found 
in  Vol  XX  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  Page  78  et  seq.  from  which  the 
following  particulars  are  extracted : 

*'  The  domed  tomb  is  matted,  and  prayers  are  read  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  ;  it  is  a  plain  brick  sepulchre,  destitute  of  all  writing  as  are  the 
walls  of  the  biiilding,  though  a  closer  scrutiny  shews  some  pieces  of  free 
stone  built  into  the  walls,  with  what  looks  like  Arabic  inscriptions  cut 
upon  them.  The  two  tombs  under  the  shed  and  the  large  one  in  the 
dome  have  all  been  built  or  repaired  since  1830  by  subscriptions  among 
the  Mahomedans  at  Canton.  The  tomb  on  the  left  is  erected  (  according 
to  the  Arabic  epitaph  )  in  memory  of  a  foreigner  named  Shems  da 
'Adin,  who  died  at  Canton  in  the  second  month  of  the  year  1190  of 
the  Hejra  (  A.  b.  1776  )  aged  87  years  ;  the  epitaph  also  states  that  a 
person  named  Saad  £b*n  Abi  Ra^kass  buried  the  man  who  reposes  un- 
der the  dome.  The  Chinese  part  of  this  epitaph  differs*  both  in  respect 
to  names  and  dates  from  the  Arabic ;  it  reads  thus: — ^  The  Hajji  Meh- 
keh-muh-teh  (  Mohamed  )  specially  came  to  visit  the  old  tomb  of  the 
former  worthy  in  August  1750.  The  former  sage,  named  Omrah,  died 
in  the  3rd  year  of  the  Emperor  Cbingkwan  of  the  Taog  dynasty  (▲.!». 
629)  in  the  year  called  Keh-U-fa  (Caliphate  ?  ).' " 

There  are  tablets  in  the  building  which  further  refer  to  the  origin- 
al oQCUpant  of  the  tomb,  who  is  described  in  one  of  them  as  ''Sarti 
Suhapa,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Mohamed,**  and  the  local  histories  re- 
peat this  statement,  which,  however,  stands  in  need  of  verification. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  Mosque,  and  nearer  the  citywall,  stands 
a  smaller  building,  also  containing  a  tomb,  the  unmistakeable  Moorish 
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architecture  of  which  strikes  the  eye  yery  curiously  in  the  midst  of  a 
Chinese  landscape. 

W(dk  around  the  Walls.  By  turning  to  the  right  at  a  pathway  be- 
yond the  Mosque,  an  agreeable  walk  may  be  taken  through  a  winding 
▼alley  between  the  hills  which  connect  the  Heights  of  Canton  with  the 
White  Cloud  range,  where  all  the  operations  of  Chinese  agriculture 
from  the  growth  of  rice  to  the  laborious  spade-husbandry  of  the  market 
gardener  may  be  witnessed  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  saunter. 
The  road  through  the  pass  leads  to  another  granite  pared  highway  is- 
suing from  the  North-East  gate.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  pass  di- 
rectly at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  by  turning  to  the  right  immediately  af- 
ter leaving  the  North  Gate.  A  walled  enclosure  on  the  left  hand  is 
the  cemetery  in  which  interments  of  the  French  troops  took  place  du- 
ring the  occupation  of  Canton.  Immediately  fronting  it,  and  com- 
manding both  the  city  and  the  adjacent  stretch  of  country,  is  Blue- 
jacket Fort,  perched  on  a  hill  some  150  feet  in  height,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  British  sailors  who  escaladed  it  in  1841. 

Curving  aiound  the  wall  past  the  Five  Storied  Pagoda,  and  skirting 
the  wells  where  the  much-prized  '^hill  water'*  is  drawn  all  day  long 
for  sale  throughout  the  city,  the  path  leads  along  the  Western  wall  and 
the  British  military  cemetery  occupying  a  long  strip  of  ground  at  its 
foot.  Some  two  hundred  bodies,  including  the  remains  of  several 
officers,  lie  buried  here.  The  site  is  leased  in  perpetuity  to  H.  M.'s 
Government,  and  is  cared  for  by  the  British  Consul  Immediately  be- 
yond this  site  is  the  North-east  Grateway,  where  either  the  city  can  be 
reentered  by  paths  leading  in  various  directions,  or  the  stone-road  can 
be  followed  which  leads  eastward  towards  the  great  Parade  ground 
distant  some  500  yards  from  the  City-waU.  A  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  Grate,  but  io  a  Southerly  direction,  is  the  spot  where  Captain 
Bate,  R.  N.  met  his  death  in  December  1857,  when  seeking  a  passage 
across  the  ditch  for  the  assaulting  column. 

Coffin  ReposUory. — In  the  South-west  corner  of  the  North-east 
Parade  Ground  a  collection  of  low  buildings  enclosed  within  a  square 
wall  will  be  seen.  These  contain  ranges  of  coffins  containing  the  re- 
mains of  natives  of  the  Province  of  Chekiang,  which  are  deposited 
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here — ^frequentlj  for  years— until  it  is  conyenient  for  the  rehttiyes  to 
remoye  them  to  their  native  soil  The  huildings  are  kept  in  repair, 
and  the  custodian  is  salaried,  from  subscriptions  among  the  numerous 
natiyes  of  Chekiang  (  Ningpo-men,  as  they  are  commonly  called)  en- 
gaged in  trade  at  Canton.  A  smail  annual  rental  is  also  charged  for 
each  coffin.  Adjoining  the  building  is  a  tract  of  ground  in  which 
natiyes'  of  Chekiang  eaa  be  interred  at  the  choice  of  the  telatiyes. 
Similar  institutions*  exist  near  the  city  in  connection  -with  other  Pro- 
yinces.  /  . 

Charitable  ilsy/fims.^— Four  charitable  inst^tions,  all  lying  near  the 
East  Gate,  are  maintained  by  the  Chinese  GoyemmeDt.     The  most 
ruinous  and  least-cared  for  is  the  Asylum  far  the  BUndy  situated  in  the 
yiUage-suburb  between  the  North-east  and  East  Gates,  and  consisting 
in  a  large  endosuxe  containing  some  scojes  of  small  cottages,  arranged 
in  parallel  lanes  diverging  from  a  central  ayenue,  in  which  about  800 
of  the  wretched  blind,  maimed  and  diseased  mendicants  who  are  seen 
perambulating  the  streets  in  loathsome  strings  find  shelter  at  night. 
A  small  allowance  of  food  is  distributed  monthly,  but  eyen  this  is  sub- 
ject to  the  peculation  of  official  underlings.     At  no  great  distance  is 
the  Homejor  Aged  Femake^  where  some  400  to  500  destitute  and  aged 
widows  find  an  asylum  for  the  remainder  of  their  days.     A  superin- 
tendent resides  on  the  premises,  under  the  superyision  of  the  District 
Magistrates.    Each  old  woman  occupies  a  little  cottage,  and  those  in 
the   enjoyment   of  oomparatiyely  good  health  and  eyesight   occupy 
themselyes  with  needlework,  shoemaking,  and  similar  tasks.     Crossing 
the  road  which  issues  from  the  East  Gate,  the  East  Parade  Ground  is 
next  reached,  on  the  east  of  which  area  is  the  Home  for  Aged  Men^ 
the  largest  and  best  preserved  of  all  the  charitable  institutions.     Here 
from  800  to  1000  inmates  have  a  home,  the  hundreds  of  cottages  form- 
ing an  entire  village  of  parallel  lanes.     Some  of  these  cottages  were 
rebuilt  during  the  British  occupation  of  Canton,   when  the  asylums 
were  placed  under  ihe  supervision  of  the  military  police. 

Some  distance  eastwards  lies  the  FoiamdUng  Aeyhan^  where  a  staff  of 
some  150  wet-nurses  ii  maintained  to  take  charge  of  infants  (almost 
invariably  female)  abandoned  by  their  parents.     The  daily  average  of 
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sdmiBsions  is  from  6  to  10,  the  majority  being  infants  but  a  few  days 
•old,  and  of  these  by  far  the  largest  proportion  die  before  reaching  the 
age  of  one  month.  The  average  number  of  in&nts  in  the  asylum  is 
from  800  to  350.  Each  nurse  has  a  little  cottage  (ordinarily  filthy  be* 
jond  conception)  in  which  she  resides  during  her  period  of  service, 
and  in  which  she  takes  charge  of  from  three  to  Jive  infants  at  once. 
The  expenses  of  this  institution  are  defrayed  from  the  revenue  of 
the  Salt  Monopoly.  Although  charitable  asylums  of  one  kind  and 
another  have  existed  at  Canton  for  fully  six  hundred  years,  the  four 
institutions  above  described  have  flourished  only  since  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  coincidence  in  dates  which  has  en- 
couraged Romanist  writers  to  claim  for  the  missionaries  who  at  that 
time  were  in  high  favour  at  tihe  Court  of  Peking  the  credit  of  re- 
commending them.  History  is,  however,  silent  upon  this  point ;  nor 
does  it  appear  probable  that  the  missionaries  themselves,  always 
boastfid  of  their  successes,  would  have  Mled  to  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  the  compliance  of  the  Chinese  (xovemment  with  any  sug- 
l^estions  on  their  part.  It  should  be  added,  in  respect  to  the  Found- 
ling Asylum,  that  such  infants  as  attain  the  age  of  one  or  two  years  are 
usually  adopted  by  persons  who  find  it  profitable  to  bring  them  up  as 
domestic  servants  (whom  the  law  permits  to  be  sold  as  bondswomen). 
They  are  also  firequently  adopted  by  the  boatwomen  on  the  river. 

Having  now  exhausted  the  list  of  the  principal  places  of  interest 
(though  for  the  systematic  explorer  much  that  cannot  be  set  down  in 
detail  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  seen)  some  brief  hints  may  be  ap- 
pended with  reference  to  the  various  productions  of  Canton  and  means 
of  purchase.  The  visitor  who  merely  devotes  himself  to  ''  shopping** 
without  •*  sight-seeing^  will  find  many  days'  work  before  him  if  he 
wishes  to  see  all  the  marvels  of  Chinese  industry  and  taste,  and  for 
his  convenience  it  will  be  well  to  classify  in  a  measure  the  objects 
likely  to  be  most  sought  after.  # 

Itobt  Wars,  Lackisb,  Silks,  Jbwbllbbt,  Curios. — Shops  ex- 
clusively inviting  the  patronage  of  Europeans  constitute  several  streets 
in  Honam,  and  notably  <^Club  Street,"  as  it  is  called,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  river  to  the  South  of  a  small  canal  which  debouches 
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behind  the  Red  Fort  Here,  first  in  order,  will  be  found  Hipqua'» 
Lacker-ware  shop,  where  tables,  tea-poys,  desks,  work-boxes,  cigar- 
boxes,  etc.,  etc  in  yarious  degrees  of  fineness  and  cost  may  be  ob- 
tained or  bespoken.  A  handsome  round  table  in  fine  lacker  with 
central  design  in  gilding  may  be  had  here  for  about  $\b.  A  nest 
of  four  tea-poys  costs  from  $b  to  $12.  Farther  on  is  Lee-ching's 
shop,  where  Canton-made  jewellery  is  displayed  in  large  quantities ; 
and  in  close  proximity  is  the  shop  of  Yancheong,  where  Canton 
silks  and  gauzes  can  be  best  procured.  The  principal  attraction  in 
this  Street  is  however,  the  noted  establishment  of  Ho-a-ching,  whose 
ivory-carvings  are  superior  to  everything  that  has  been  attempted 
in  this  branch  of  art  Ho-a-ching  (which  is  only  the  shopname 
under  which  two  brothers  carry  on  the  business  founded  many  years 
ago  by  their  father)  is  noted  not  less  for  genuine  honesty  than  for 
the  excellence  of  the  wares  ofiered  for  sale.  Here,  in  addition  to 
ivory  carvings  ot  all  descriptions,  from  caskets  at  i?250  to  little  figures 
equalling  the  workmanship  of  Japan  but  sold  at  much  more  reason- 
able prices,  carvings  in  tortoise-shell  and  jewellery  of  various  des- 
criptions can  be  obtained.  Very  handsome  ornaments  are  manufac- 
tured by  Ho-a-ching  from  a  homy  substance  of  a  deep  yellow  colour 
which  forms  the  crest  of  a  species  of  crane  found  in  Cochin-China, 
Seal-cutting  is  also  practised  with  great  skill  by  the  workmen  of  this 
establishment.  Farther  on  are  the  shops  of  Khe-cheong,  a  good  sil- 
versmith, and  Hung-cheong,  one  of  the  leading  and  most  respectable 
jewellers.  Minor  establishments  tempt  visitors  with  miscellaneous 
displays  of  lacquer-ware,  rice-paper  paintings,  and  the  multitude  of 
miscellaneous  articles  usually  grouped  under  the  designation  of 
*'  curios." 

A  street  running  due  South  from  the  bridge  behind  the  Red 
Fort  contains  several  shops  where  cheap  European  goods,  crockery 
and  glass,  provisions  etc.  etc.  can  be  obtained,  and  here  also  is  si- 
tuated the  large  curiosity  shop  of  Yun-Cheong,  where  fine  specimens 
of  old  China-ware,  bronze,  and  wood-carving^  can  be  picked  up.  In 
the  same  shop  some  magnificent  specimens  of  black-wood  furniture, 
the  massive   proportions    and  elegant  carvings  of  which  render  them 
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exceedingly  handsome  ornaments,  are  usually  to  be  seen.  The  pri- 
ces for  tables  of  this  description  vary  from  ^15  for  a  small  round 
table  of  1  foot  in  diameter  to  ;075  or  if  100  for  large  centre  or  con- 
sole tables.  « Passing  this  shop  and  taking  the  first  turn  to  the  right 
the  visitor  will  find  himself  in  Furniture  Street,  where  some  dozen 
or  more  cabinet-makers'  shops  will  be  found  stocked  with  furniture 
constructed  after  European  patterns  from  "China-Mahogany**  and 
rose  wood.  The  establishments  most  patronized  by  Europeans  are 
those  of  A-Ling  and  How-shing.  The  workmanship  of  the  former 
though  expensive,  is  highly  praised. 

Porcelain  Warehouses^  Stlk  weaving,  Embroidery  etc. — ^More  than  one 
day  may  be  lounged  away  in  the  shops  of  Honam,  but  still  more 
numerous  features  of  interest  remain  to  be  vbited  in  the  streets  of 
the  suburb  and  City.  At ,  no  great  distance  from  the  site  of  the  Fac- 
tories, in  the  street  called  by  the  Chinese  Sun  Tow  Lan,  is  the  well- 
known  warehouse  of  U-Shing,  where  every  description  of  modem 
China-ware  is  to  be  found.  His  large-sized  vases  are  particularly  ad- 
mired. The  prices  range  somewhat  as  follows:  A  pair  of  vases  24 
inches  high,  ^18  to  ^25;  30  inches  high,  $iO  to  ^60 ;  Si^  inches 
high,  ^50  to  ^100.  Here  dinner  and  dessert  services  in  v^ous  styles 
ranging  from  ^20  to  ,0200  in  prices,  can  be  purchased  or  ordered. 
An  upper  storey  is  occupied  by  specimens  of  black-wood  furniture  of 
the  most  elegant  description. 

In  Factory  Street  is  the  rival  establishment  of  Po-Hing,  where  an 
inferior  lange  of  articles  can  be  obtained,  and  where  prices  for  vases 
etc.  are  somewhal  lower  than  at  U-Shing\s.  It  has  already  been 
said  that  in  Curio  or  Physic  Street  (Tsiang  Lan  Kai^  numerous 
shops  for  the  sale  of  ancient  ( and  imitation  )  porcelain  and  bronzes 
are  to  be  found.  Similar  but  smaller  establishments  exist  in  the 
narrow  lane  leading  to  the  Temple  of  Five  Hundred  Gods,  called 
SiLai-Ch'u-Ti,  (iH|  3)^  %7  ^  ),  and  in  the  Tai-Sun-Kai  (  ^  ^ 
^^)  in  the  New  City.  In  the  latter  Street  are  numerous  shops 
where  coral,  jade,  and  cornelian  beads  and  ornaments  arc  dealt  in. 
In  the  street  immediately  to  the  North  of  the  Tai-Sun-Kai  are  fur- 
shops,    picture    dealers,    workers    in    mother-of-pearl,    and    musical 
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iMtruitte&t  makers.  The  street  running  due  East  from  the  South-west 
or  Tai-ping  Gate  contains  shops  where  theatrical  costumes  and  offi- 
cial dresses  are  embroidered.  Here  also  the  gold  beaters  are  seen 
plying  their  laborious  trade'. 

The  beautiful  silks  and  damasks  which  are  admired  in  the  mercers' 
shops  of  Uonam  are  woyen  in  the  Western  suburbs^  where  seTerai 
streets  are  occupied  by  the  wretched  habitations  of  the  weavers. 
Faetory  organization  is  unknown  in  China,  and  the  most  delicate 
fabrics  are  produced  by  jobwork  from  crazy  looms  at  which  a  whole 
family  labours.  A  silk-dealer,  whose  sign  with  the  name  "  Fy-Chong  " 
will  be  easily  found  in  the  long  street  called  High  Street,  is  in  the 
habit  of  pointing  out  to  visitors  the  looms  he  employs. 

Booksellers^  shop  are  for  the  most  part  congregated  in  Treasury 
Street  (SkvHmg  Mun  Ti)  in  the  Old  City.  Several  very  large  esta- 
bliahmaits  will  be  found  here,  but  their  stocks  have  been  greatly 
reduced  since  the  capture  of  Canton,  when  the  blocks  from  which 
thmrmost  valuable  works  were  printed  perished  in  the  conflagration 
which  destroyed  the  Clepsydra  tower,  in  which  they  were  stored. 
Several  second-hand  bookshops,  and  many  stalls,  are  situated  in  How- 
qua  Street  (Shop  pat  Pu). 

Excursions  ajtd  Joubnbts. — ^The  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canton  offers  numerous  attractions  for  excursions  of 
varying  length,  from  the  day's  ride  or  picnic^  to  prolonged  explora- 
tions of  the  interior.  A  favorite  excursion  during  the  winter  is 
that  to  the  summit  of  the  White  Cloud  Mountain,  the  foot  of  which 
is  distant  some  four  miles  from  the  North  or  North-east  Gate.  From 
the  foot  a  flight  of  rough  granite  steps  leads  up  the  steep  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  to  a  height  of  some  800  feet,  where  an  extensive 
monastery  lies  nestled  within  a  grova  This  is  the  favourite  resort 
for  pic-nic  visitors,  who  reach  the  spot  either  walking,  riding,  or  in 
mountain-chairs.  A  light  bamboo  chair,  with  four  bearers,  may  be 
hired  for  the  journey  for  about  /2.00.  Behind  the  monastery  the 
hill  rises  to  a  further  height  of  some  4M  feet,  constituting  the  highest 
elevation  within  many  miles  of  Canton,  and  affording  a  view  of  vast 
extent  in  clear  weather. 
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Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  taken  in  a  different  direction, 
to  the  village  of  Sow  Chu  Kong,  i^S^  ^j^  jjjh),  lying  some  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  race  course  ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
of  Honam.  A  Taoist  monastery  is  built  here  on  the  slope  of  a  wooded 
hilly  from  the  summit  of  which  a  small  tower,  called  by  Europeans  the 
Observatory,  gives  also  an  extensive  view.  For  boating  parties  a  trip 
up  Sulphur  Reach  for  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles,  to  the  rocky  pass 
of  Kum-shan,  is  a  favourite  undertaking. 

During  the  winter,  however,  journeys  are  frequently  performed  iu 
parties  of  from  three  to  ten  Europeans,  up  the  North,  West,  and  East 
Bivers.  The  travelling  boats  called  Ho  Tow  shUn  (  J^  ^  HQf )  &n<i 
Tz  Tung  Ting  (  j^  ]^  j|S^>  capable  of  accommodating  the  number 
of  passengers  mentioned  above,  can  be  hired  for  from  $2^  to  $6  per 
diem  according  to  size,  number  of  crew,  and  length  of  journey.  A 
par^  of  five,  intending  to  make  a  journey  of  three  weeks  (amply  suffi* 
dent  to  accomplish  a  distance  of  upwards  of  200  miles  into  the  interior), 
would  obtain  a  very  comfortable  travelling  boat  with  a  crew  of  eight 
for  about  ^3^  per  diem,  or  even  less.  When  travelling  by  native  boat, 
unless  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  watch  at  night,  it  will  always  be 
found  most  prudent  to  halt  at  nightfall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  vil- 
lage, as  river-pirates  are  always  on  the  watch  for  isolated  boats  during 
the  hours  of  darkness.  With  prudence,  however,  and  a  due  supply  of 
handy  fire-arms,  little  danger  is  likely  to  threaten.  The  following  ac- 
count of  a  journey  performed  some  years  ago  by  the  writer  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  two  hundred  miles  up  the  West  Rivex  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  attractive  nature  of  the  scenery  in  that  region : — 

'^Leaving  Canton  (the  steamer  carrying  a  very  small  supply  of  coal 
for  the  sake  of  light  draught)  at  7.80  a.il  on  the  3d.  November,  San- 
shuid  was  reached  at  2.10  p.h.  At  this  point  the  alluvial  flats  forming 
the  rich  and  populous  rice  and  silk  districts  around  Canton  are  found 
to  terminate,  and  what  must  have  been  the  ancient  coast  line  of  the 
Province  is  seen  in  the  terminal  range  of  the  moimtains  through 
which  the  North  and  West  Rivers  flow.  About  two  miles  below  the 
city  of  San-shuei  (a  wretched  collection  of  ruins)  lies  the  large  manu- 
facturing and  business  town  of  Sinan  (^  ^)  mth  an  estimated 
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population  of  20,000.    Purchasers  from  the  North  River  supply  them- 
selves  with  iron-ware  and  manufactured  goods  here. 
^^  A  short  passage,  called  the  Sze  Yen  Kao  (J^^  @p  J§)»  ^^^^  across 

the  junction  of  the  two  streams  to  the  mouth  of  the  West  River 
'(Si  231)  v^oh  is  marked  by  a  white  fort  on  a  small  island  midstream. 
From  this  point  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  frontier  of  Tunnan, 
across  the  entire  length  of  the  Province  of  Kwangsi,  is  a  distance  of 
probably  600  miles ;  but  from  causes  which  will  be  explained  farther 
•on  steamers,  and  even  Chinese  vessels  of  large  draught,  are  unable  to 
proceed  further  than  Wu-chow  fu  (;j^  AU  J^),  the  frontier  town  of 
Kwangsi,  about  6  miles  beyond  the  boundary.  Up  to  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  great  advantage  is  enjoyed  of  a  minuto  and  most  surprisingly 
accurate  chart  constructed  by  Lieut  BuUock,  R.  N.,  during  the  gun- 
boat expedition  which  opened  the  West  River  to  foreign  acquaintance 
in  January  1859.  Since  then  the  river  has  been  repeatedly  ascended 
—thrice  by  steamers,  and  still  more  often  by  travellers  in  Chinese 
boats, — but  scarcely  a  correction  is  practicable  in  this  remarkable  sur- 
vey, in  which  every  headland  and  pagoda  is  made  distinctly  recogni- 
«able  to  the  least  practised  eye,  and  in  which  scarcely  a  rock  or  shoal 
known  to  the  pilots  of  the  stream  is  absent  from  its  proper  place. 

The  first  point  of  interest  in  the  ascent,  after  leaving  White  Fort,  is 
the  famous  Antelope  Pass  (^  ^  |^)  or  Shiu  Hing  Gap  ^^^  ^^ 
||J^),  a  point  at  which  the  river's  course  is  forced  between  two  moun- 
tain walls,  which  contract  its  breadth  to  a  narrow  channel  and  present 
a  scene  of  varied  and  imposing  grandeur.  The  Eastern  mouth  of  the 
gap  is  distant  16  miles  from  the  White  Fort  Midway,  lies  the  large 
island  of  KwangH  (j&  5R|])»  around  the  North  side  of  which  the  river 
curves,  forming  a  triangle  of  which  the  South  side  is  the  base.  Thb 
—the  shorter  line — ^was  impassable  for  the  gimboats  in  1859,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sandbank,  which  has  since  been  swept  away,  and  a  depth 
of  3^  fathoms  is  now  carried  all  along  the  passage.  The  river  before 
reaching  the  island  has  a  breadth  of  about  |  mile. 

Perhaps  the  time  most  favourable  for  arriving  at  the  Gap  is  towards 
evening,  when  the  shadows  of  the  mountain  gateway  fall  athwart  the 
stream,  and  a  narrow  lane  of  waters  is  all  that  seems  to  remain  of  the 
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noble  river  up  which  the  observer  is  advancing,  whilst  at  times,  with 
the  carves  of  the  channel,  a  wall  of  rock  appears  to  bar  altogether  his 
onward  course.  On  the  left*  bank  rises  Mount  Straubenzee,  a  pictu- 
resque and  prominent  peak,  below  which  the  wooded  Ting  Hu  Shan 
(7%  ^^  \\\\  ^^mous  for  its  monasteries,  reposes  in  the  gathering 
shadows.  On  the  opposite  bank,  confused  masses  of  mountain  bar  the 
way,  and  hide  from  view  the  lofty  peak  which  is  design^ited  on  the 
chart  Mount  Parkes.  One  of  the  three  great  stations  for  the  levy  of 
the  War-tax  is  nestled  in  the  village  of  How-li  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gap. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  on  leaving  San-shuei,  one  passes  from  the 
Prefecture  of  Canton  into  that  of  Shao-k'ing  or  Shiu  Hing, — a  division 
of  the  Province  embracing  thirteen  districts,  and  extending  from  the 
mountuns  of  Kwang-si  to '  the  coast  Passing  through  the  Gap,  the 
length  of  which  b  about  four  miles,  the  river  is  again  found  extending 
to  a  breadth  of  nearly  2,000  yards,' but  the  depth,  which  in  the  narrow 
Grap  is  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  in  the  dry  season,  diminishes  here  to 
about  five  to  seven  fathoms.  Six  miles  farther,  on  the  left  bank,  lies 
the  city  of  Shao-k^ing-fu,  or,  in  the  local  dialect,  Shiu  Hing  (  1^  ]@ 
J^  ).  This  city,  once  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  two  Provin- 
ces, has  the  remains  of  grandeur  visible  in  ruins  and  in  dilapidated 
walls,  but,  though  still  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  Province,  has  in 
itself  little  to  repay  inspection.  A  very  extensive  suburb  lies  on  its 
eastern  side,  and  partly  lines  the  substantial  bund,  at  least  thirty  feet 
in  height,  which  testifies  alike  to  the  fury  and  the  enormous  rise  of  the 
summer  freshets,  known  and  dreaded  even  at  the  distance  of  Canton 
under  the  name  of  Western  floods  (  j^  'jjC  ).  Two  ancient  pagodas 
stand  near  the  bank,  and  two  others  are  placed  on  the  hills  of  the  op- 
posite shore.  Not  a  city,  indeed,  in  the  Province  but  boasts  one  or 
more  of  these  noble  land  marks,  the  true  origin  of  which  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  The  everyday  Chinese,  however,  has  a  ready  ex- 
planation for  this,  as  for  almost  every  doubtful  question— to  him,  'tis 
a  symbol  or  a  constituent  of  the  all-pervading  Fung  shuei  (  J^  ^|C  )• 

*  It  is  tcarcelj  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  term  right  or  left  bank  of  the  river  ii 
•Iwavt  Baed  with  the  sappoeition  that  the  observer  is  looking  towards  the  river^s  mooth* 
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This  prime  element  of  Chinese  belief,  commonly  described,  for  lack 
of  a  better  name,  as  geomantic  superstition,  deals  with  the  influence 
of  the  cardinal  points,  the  aspect  of  houses,  hills,  and  trees,  or  the 
course  of  running  streams,  on  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbourhood. 
If  there  be  truth  in  Fung- shuei,  a  lofty  pagoda  on  a  high  hill  must 
bring  good  luck  and  literary  advancement  to  those  who  dwell  within 
sight ;  and  every  city  in  the  Province  has  taken  care  to  secure  thia 
desideratum. 

The  great  advantage  of  Shao-k*ing-fu  is  its  beauty  of  situation. 
Fronting  the  noble  river,  the  city  enjoys  a  background  still  more  im- 
posing. A  wide  plain  stretches  from  the  rear  of  the  hills  which  line  the 
Gap,  and  forms  a  rich  surrounding  to  the  city.  Amid  this  plain,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Shiu-hing,  rise  seven  limestone  rocks,  in  abrupt 
contrast  to  the  granitic  and  schistose  formations  of  the  surrounding 
amphitheatre  of  mountains.  These  rocks,  rising  to  a  height  of  some 
150  feet,  beside  their  geological  interest  as  remarkable  formations,  are 
also  famous  among  the  wonders  of  the  Province  for  their  internal  ca- 
verns, and  for  the  monastic  retreats  which  are  built  in  hollows  on  their 
rugged,  black,  and  almost  inaccessible  sides,  whilst  various  supersti- 
tious legends  are  related  in  connection  with  each  of  them.  The  cavern 
in  the  rock  nearest  Shiu-hing  is  that  most  frequently  visite^.  A  pas- 
sage  traverses  the  rock  from  side  to  side,  expanding  in  the  interior  in- 
to a  noble  grotto  of  some  sixty  feet  in  height,  the  cavernous  recesses 
of  which  can  only  be  fathomed  by  means  of  artificial  light  At  the 
extremity,  a  side  grotto  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  for  the  worship  of 
Kwan-yin ;  and  inscriptions  in  the  living  marble,  dating  from  many 
successive  centuries,  testify  to  the  devotion  of  the  worshippers.  The 
images  in  this  chapel  are  all  carved  in  the  white  marble  of  the  rock. 

Looking  towards  Shiu-hing,  the  view  from  this  point  is  most  lovely — 
a  green  plain  of  rice-fields  diversified  with  gentle  rising  grounds  and 
extensive  fish-lakes,  the  prospect  bounded  by  the  herbage-covered 
walls  of  the  city,  and  crowned  by  the  ancestral  trees  of  the  Tamuns 
within,  and  the  misty  mountains  in  the  South. 

The  distance  from  this  point  to  Canton,  via  San-shuei,  is  about  76 
miles.     Native  passage-boats  reach  it  in  from  30  to  40  hours. 
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Having  entered  the  gap  at  7  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  November  4th, 
the  steamer  passed  Shiu-hing  about  7-80  A.1L,  and  proceeded  up-, 
stream  without  stopping.  The  plain  described  above,  after  touching 
the  liver  at  a  point  above  Shiu-hing,  again  gives  way  to  mountains, 
and  the  river  winds  through  another  hilly  passage,  of  less  imposing 
grandeur,  however,  than  the  Antelope  Pass,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Hibiscus  Gap  (^  ^  |l^).  From  this  point  to  un- 
known distances  in  the  interior,  and  certainly  for  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  Wu-chow-fu,  a  constant,  yet  charmingly  changeful  suc- 
cession of  mountain  scenery  forms  the  landscape,  and  delights  every 
beholder.  For  many  miles  the  river,  varying  in  breadth  from  600 
to  1,500  yards,  flows  between  perpendicular  walls  of  mountain,  the 
rugged  primary  strata  of  which  are  denuded  for  many  feet  above  the 
present  level  by  the  rush  of  the  summer  floods ;  whilst  the  '^  heights 
upon  heights"  above  are  scantily  clothed  with  herbage,  or  sometimes 
with  stunted  growths  of  pine.  In  other  reaches,  the  hills  on  one  side 
or  the  other  recede^  in  tortuous  lines,  which  give  access  for  the  vision 
to  seemingly  endless  depths  of  mountain  regions  in  the  distance ;  whilst 
the  level  ground  between  them  and  the  river  is  studded  with  secluded 
villages,  and  vivid,  at  this  season,  with  the  tender  green  of  the  sugar- 
cane, broken  by  plantations,  of  almost  indescribable  gracefulness,  of 
the  feathery  bamboo.  The  gentle  slope  of  the  bank,  where  these  allu- 
vial valleys  occur,  is  uncovered  by  the  fall  of  the  river  to  a  depth  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  is  utilized  for  winter  crops  of  sweet- 
potato,  ground-nut,  and  wheat. 

Sixteen  miles  above  Shiu  Hing,  on  the  left  bank,  lies  the  town  of 
Lukpu,  (1^  ^)  the  residence  of  a  petty  magistrate.  Some  ten  miles 
further  lies  the  village  of  Yut-shing  'j^  ^j^  at  which  a  noted 
temple  to  the  '^  mother  of  the  Dragon  **  (^^  -Q:),  a  divinity  who  is 
the  special  patron  of  way-farers  by  water,  receives  homage  in  the  shape 
of  joss-paper  burnt,  crackers  discharged,  and  offerings  laid  out  in  the 
bow,  from  every  passing  boat 

A  few  miles  further,  and  still  on  the  lefl  bank,  another  phenomenon 
appears,  in  the  shape  of  the  Cock's  Comb  Rock  (^|^  ^  ^)  a  gro- 
tesque ridge  of    limestone,  metamorphic   in    appearance,    abruptly 
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thrown  up  on  the  river^s  brink,  the  long,  jagged  outline  of  which  has 
evidently  suggested  the  name.  Though  seemingly  isolated  where  it 
stands,  the  direction  of  this  rock  points  to  a  connection  with  the  (jet 
unexplored^  limestone  mountains  known  to  exist  in  the  Tung  Ngan 
district  (^  ^  |p^X  ^  which  the  opposite  shore  belongs ;  and  it 
may  also  be  presumed  that  further  inquiry  would  bring  to  light  traces 
of  the  same  formation  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction  as  £u  as 
Ying*t6  CJ^  ^  Ip^J  on  the  North  River,  a  region  known  to  exhibit 
extensive  limestone  formations. 

Still  winding  through  successive  stages  of  mountain  scenery,  the 
river  in  its  bends  appearing  to  form  a  chain  of  Highland  lochs,  the 
departmental  city  of  T^-hing  Chow  or  Tak-hing  (^.  j^  jU\  distant 
about  60  miles  from  Shiu  Hing,  is  at  length  reached.  The  usual  pa- 
goda and  massive  clumps  of  foliage  are  all  that  distinguish  the  spot^ 
which  might  be  passed  almost  unnoticed,  but  for  the  few  boats  and  salt 
junks,  with  a  guard  boat  or  two,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  cultivated 
embankment. 

Passing  Tak-Hing,  the  steamer  anchored,  on  the  second  evening  g£ 
her  voyage,  at  the  entrance  to  another  Gap,  known  locally  as  the  Suck- 
ing Pig  Pass  (^  ^  |l^).  On  the  following  morning,  after  emer- 
ging from  this  pass,  a  noted  landmark  was  seen  towering  in  the  early 
sunlight,  which  illuminates  the  rugged  prominence  of  its  granite  face 
with  pectdiar  effect.  This  is  an  extraordinary  freak  of  nature,  called 
by  the  Chinese  the  Flowery  Monument  Rock  (^&  ^S  ^)— a  hill 
of  some  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  summit  of  which  assumet 
the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  and  almost  circular  boulder,  whose  flat- 
tened face  bears  a  vague  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Cairene  Sphinx, 
while  on  the  reverse  a  rugged  slope  connects  it  with  the  mount<iin  side. 
To  reach  the  summit  of  this  projection  is  considered  a  feat  of  unusual 
daring  among  the  Chinese,  who  record  with  wonder  an  ascent  once 
accomplished. 

The  river  here  traverses,  on  its  left,  the  district  of  Fung-ch^wan  (^^ 
\\\  ),  and  on  its  right,  the  district  of  Si-ning  (  ^  ^  ^f^  ),  in  the 
department  of  Lo  ting  Chow  (  ^^  ^^  ^|^  }.    At  a  short  distance  be- 
yond this  point  the  flourishing  town   of  Tu-shing  (  ^3{  jtft  ^^  )  10 
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passed  on  the  right  bank.  The  mountains  near  this  point  recede,  and 
low  hills  skirt  the  riyer's  course,  with  extensive  stretches  of  level 
country.  At  a  distance  of  28  miles  firom  T^  k'ing,  the  district  city  of 
Fung-ch'wan  (  ^  l||  j|^  )  is  passed  on  the  left  bank,  a  picturesque 
little  place,  nestled  in  the  usual  massy  depths  of  banyan  foliage,  through 
which  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  wall  are  obtained.  A  few  miles 
further  on,  the  entrance  to  the  only  respectable  tributary  of  the  West 
Biver  in  all  this  distance  is  reached — a  stream  of  about  100  yards  in 
breadthf  which  runs  down  from  the  K'ai-k*ien  District  (  ^  ^  ^  ) 
and  the  north-eastern  mountains  of  Kwang-si  The  frontier  of  this  lat- 
ter Province  is  now  not  dlitant.  The  boundary  line  is  but  eight  miles 
from  Fung-ch*wan,  and  the  city  of  Wu-chow-fu  lies  some  six  miles  fur- 
ther on.  The  last  angle  in  the  river  is  at  length  turned,  and  far  in  the 
distance  appears  the  wooded  island  which  marks  the  termination  of  the 
journey.  A  local  tax-office  next  shows  itself  amid  a  thicket  on  the 
right  bank,  and  a  few  rods  beyond  the  steamer  floats  for  an  instant  in 
two  Provinces  at  once.  A  boundary-mark  exists  on  the  right  bank 
only,  and  consists  in  two  leafless  trees,  planted  in  close  contact  and  ap- 
parently long  since  dead.  They  stand  half-way  between  the  water 
line  and  the  top  of  the  embankment.  Many  legends  are  connected 
with  these  trees,  which  are  gravely  reported  by  the  pilot  to  have  stood 
there  for  two  thousand  years,  without  ever  putting  forth  a  leaf  or  twig. 
At  3.15  P.  M.  on  November  5th,  two  days  and-a-half  from  Canton, 
anchor  was  dropped  at  Wu-chow-fu.  Though  the  river  is  here  close 
upon  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  within  hail  of 
the  shore,  no  further  progress  can  be  made.  Immediately  above  Wu- 
chow  the  river  is  traversed  by  lines  of  rock,  covered  in  some  places 
with  only  a  foot  or  two  of  water,  between  which  a  tortuous  channel 
winds,  which  is  practicable  with  difficulty  even  for  Chinese  boats. 
Some  miles  higher  up,  these  rocks  appear  at  the  surface,  fomuag'very 
dangerous  rapids,  and  still  further,  below  the  city  of-^t^n-chow-fu, 
( ^,  j^  J^  )  about  120  miles  distant,  navigation  is  attended  with 
great  hazards.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted  that  no  explora- 
tions have  been  carried  beyond  Wu-chow-fu.  Of  the  interior  of 
Kwang-si  absolutely  no  information  is  derivable  from  sources  other 
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than  Chinese ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  its  present  disturbed  con- 
dition some  time  must  elapse  before  explorers  will  be  tempted  to  pene- 
trate its  wilds. 

What  is  known  of  the  Provinoe,  as  gathered  from  Chinese  aooounts, 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Almost  its  entire  extent  is  occu- 
pied by  mountains,  except  where  the  valleys  of  the  West  Birer  and  ita 
branches  create  an  alluvial  plain,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice. 
Five-sevenths  of  its  superficial  area  probably  consist  of  unproductive 
mountains,  affording  secure  retreats  to  the  robber-bands  who  have 
haunted  the  Province  from  time  immemozial,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Tai-P'ing  rebellion.  Large  regions  are  inhabited  only  by  sav- 
age tribes  of  Miao-tze,  who  preserve  to  this  day  their  aboriginal  Ian  - 
guage,  features,  and  customs^  amid  the  civilized  populaticxis  whose  ter- 
.  ror  they  have  always  been.  From  these  mountains  descend  the  streams 
which  converge  from  almost  every  direction  to  form  the  river  which 
rolls  past  Wu-chow  to  the  sea.  Though  sparsely  populated  and  diffi- 
cult of  access,  these  regions  are  cultivated  with  growths  of  cotton, 
ground-nut  for  oil,  indigo,  and  cassia;  whilst  the  hilbides  are,  or 
once  were,  the  grazing  ground  for  multitudes  of  the  hardy  and  agile 
ponies  which  are  such  favourites  at  Canton. 

Though  now  obsolete,  and  retained  only  pro  formd  in  the  statistics 
of  the  Empire,  the  former  estimate  of  the  annual  Land-tax  for  the  two 
Provinces  may  be  taken  as  indicating  their  relative  wealth.  Whilst 
Kwang-tung  is  assessed  at  Taels  1,264,304,  the  land-tax  of  Kwang-si 
is  only  placed  at  Taels  416,899. 

Wu-chow,  as  a  town,  is  quite  as  uninteresting  as  the  usual  run  of 
Chinese  cities,  and  more  dirty.  It  has  suffered  in  no  ordinary  mea- 
sure the  vicissitudes  of  war,  as  its  ruined  streets  and  yamuns  sufficient- 
ly testify.  It  occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the  West  River  and  a  fine 
tributary  which  here  joins  it, — the  Kwei  or  Cassia  river — flowing  di- 
rect from  the  North,  from  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  Kwei-lin-fu, 
(^  ^  jj^)  ^^^^  hundred  miles  distant  Though  of  considerable 
breadth  and  depth  at  its  mouth,  it  is  said  that  a  few  miles  higher  the 
dimensions  are  wofully  contracted,  and  only  very  small  crail  can  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  Kwei-lin-fu.    The  traffic  down  this  stream  consists  of 
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cotton,  rice,  an4  oil,  whilst  the  monopolized  staple,  salt,  is  the  principal 
article  that  ascends. 

Flowing  East  by  North  at  Wu-ohow-fii,  a  fork  is  seen  in  the  West 
River  about  two  miles  aboye,  caused  by  a  large  island.  The  Southern 
Ibrk  is  the  htglu-pad  to  the  district  of  T%ng  (fj^  jp|>,  whence  six 
days^  journey  by  boat  brings  the  traveller  to  Tsun-chow-fu,  a  city  at 
which  two  important  rivers  unite,  and  which  is  the  head-quarters  of 
the  cassia  eultivation.  Past  this  city,  moreover,  flowed  the  traffic  in 
former  days  with  Yun-nan  and  Kwei-<)how. 

Very  few  signs  of  ease  or  flourislung  trade  are  noticeable  at  Wu** 
ehow-fu,  though  the  city  was  once  the  depot  of  a  considerable  trade. 
No  foreign  goods  ore  seen  in  the  shops,  but  opium,  partly  the  growth 
of  Yun-nan,  seems  abundantly  consumed.  The  people,  though  incon- 
veniently inquisitive,  do  not  indulge  in  abuse  of  foreigners. 

By  leaving  Wu-diiow  in  the  morning,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  steam- 
er to  have  leil  the  mouth  of  ^e  West  River  behind  by  night,  as  a 
swifl  current  runs  down  at  all  seasons.  In  November,  its  force  is  pro- 
bably two  knots  at  least  In  descending,  however,  this  facility  of 
progress  t^npts  one  to  loiter  and  land  at  many  points  of  interest 
which  must  be  hurried  past  in  the  ascent ;  and  it  was  not  until  noon 
of  the  fifth  day  from  Canton  that  the  steamer  again  reached  the  White 
Fort  of  Eon  Sba-tow  (^  ^  ^)  at  the  point  where,  the  waters  of 
the  North  and  West  Rivers  mingle. 

By  turning  off  via  San-shuei  agsfin,  it  is  possible  from  this  point  to 
reach  Canton  in  a  few  hours ;  but  a  much  more  interesting  route  may. 
be  traversed  by  descending  the  '^  Broadway,**  or  lower  course  of  the 
North  and  West  Rivers,  aud  regaining  Canton  by  a  circuit  through 
the  silk  districts. 

The  steamer's  course  is  accorcUngly  for  many  miles  almost  due  south. 
The  magnificent  river,  after  pouring  near  the  point  of  junction  through 
a  narrow  passage  between  two  hills,  known  as  the  Hors6's  Mouth  (£ 
pf  ),  enjoys  a  breadth  seldom  falling  below  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  fertile  stretches  of  thickly  populated 
country.  Far  away  to  the  right  are  seen  the  mountains  of  Eao-ming 
(M  ^  iiii)  ^^  Ho-shan  {^  \[\  )||),  weU  known  for  the  teas  pro- 
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duced  upon  their  slopes  ;  while  the  opposite  shore  is  green  with  stigar- 
cane,  or  cultivated  in  vast  fields  with  the  mulberry  shrub,  now  entire- 
ly leafless  and  about  to  be  cut  down.  Eastward,  between  the  river 
and  Canton,  rises  the.  beautiful  range  of  the  Si-chiao-shan  ( |f|  j>|| 
1 1[),  a  mountain  of  about  nine  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  lengthy  which  is  famous  in  the  Province  for  its  pic- 
turesque  scenery  and  rich  surroundings.  A  more  smiling  scene 
than  this  landscape  presents  on  a  sunny  evening  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined ;  and  the  peaceful  features  of  the  prosperous  combination  of 
alluvial  plain  and  gently  sloping  hills  are  perhaps  best  appreciated 
when  fresh  from  the  grand  but  desolate  defiles  of  the  river's  upper 
course. 

As  one  descends,  traffic  is  seen  to  increase,  and  if  the  voyage 
is  prolonged  to  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  from  the  Horse's  Mouth, 
as  far  as  the  port  of  Kiang-m^n  or  Kong-mun  (fX.  P^)>  ®^* 
dences  of  a  most  flourishing  trade  and  very  large  population 
become  manifest.  To  reach  Canton,  however,  by  the  shortest  route, 
it  is  necessary  to  strike  off  to  the  eastward  at  the  town  of  Eum-chiik 
C"||*  4^)j  ^^^  ^  leave  the  great  river  for  a  labyrinth  of  inner 
creeks.  Kocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  cause  a  rapid  or  "  overfall  '* 
at  Kum-chuk,  which  must  be  shot  over  with  some  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  in  ascending  which  the  Chinese  craft  are  called  upon 
to  expend  most  toilsome  efforts  and  huge  quantities  of  joss-paper. 
After  passing  this  rapid— ^a  feat  on  the  part  of  the  steamer  which 
calls  forth  the  entire  population  of  the  place — ^the  Shun-t^  District 
(JIP  ^[  jp^,  is  entered,  and  with  it  the  best-known  silk-producing 
regions.  Kow-kong  (^  J^),  has  already  been  passed,  and  Lung- 
^^^S  (^  iSI^)  ^  indicated  a  few  miles  ahead  by  a  pretty  pagoda 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Dragon  Hill,  or  Lung-shan,a  symmetric 
cal  ridge,  the  outline  of  which  has  evidently  suggested  its  name. 
The  large  to^  of  Luk-low  (Wj  &),  also  known  to  silk-inspectors,  is 
next  traversed. 

The  coimtry  here  on  both  banks  is  almost  exclusively  cultivated  with 
mulberry,  the  leafless  twigs  of  which  at  this  season  detract  greatly  from 
the  charm  of  the  landscape.     The  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  has  turned 
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to  good  account  ihe  necessity  of  a  dry  situation  for  this  plant.  Ground 
elevated  above  the  reach  of  floods  does  not  exist  by  nature  in  these  al« 
luTial  levels ;  but  by  excavating  extensive  spaces,  soil  has  been  obtain*- 
ed  for  raising  the  land  to  the  necessary  height,  whilst  these  hollows 
are  utilised  as  fi^onds  in  which  perennial  si^plies  of  food  for  the 
Canton  market  are  produced. 

It  only  remains  to  note  the  distances.  From  Canton  to  Shao-k'ing 
Puis  about  seventy-five  geographical  miles;  to  Wu-chow-fu,  about 
two  hundred ;  from  Shao-k'ingfu  to  Fort  at  entrance  of  West  Kiver^ 
twenty-six  miles ;  thence  down  to  Kum-chuk,  thirty-four  miles ;  from 
Eum-ehuk  to  Canton,  fifly-four  miles. 

For  the  benefit  of  sportsmen,  it  should  be  added,  that  game  does 
not  abound  in  the  region  traversed.  On  a  former  expedition,  (me 
pheasant  was  seen  in  three  days'  exploration  of  the  moimtains  between 
Skiu  Hing  and  "Wu-chow-  fu ;  but  duck  and  teal  are  frequently  seen 
along  the  entire  course  of  the  river.'* 

As  an  appendix  to  the  description  of  Canton  the  following  details 
respecting  the  villages  lying  near  the  river  bank,  (abridged,  with  correc-^ 
tionS|  from  an  account  heretofore  published)  are  annexed ; 

Notices  of  Villages  West  of  Cantom. 
I.     Villagea  on  the  West  side  qfthe  Macao  Passage, 

Eong  ChSn  ^j^  jj^  is  on  the  first  creek  running  from  the  north  end 
of  the  Macao  passage  towards  Fd^ti,  It  is  approached  by  a  stone  walk 
from  the  river,  SOO  yards  in  length,  winding  through  groves  of  fruij; 
trees  and  flower  gardens.  The  village  is  built  on  low  marshy  ground, 
the  houses  are  much  dilapidated,  and  the  streets  in  a  poor  condition. 
The  men  are  principally  employed  in  cultivating  the  gardens  and 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  great  number  of  the  women  busy 
themselves  in  braiding  silk  cords,  bands,  and  working  embroidery  for 
Chinese  shoes. 

Ch'ung  How  yf^  p)  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  second  creek  run- 
ning towards  Fd-U  on  the  west  side  of  the  Macao  Passage,  nearly 
opposite  the  Birdcage  Fort  on  the  Honam  side. 
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Tun  Tow  ^t  ^  a  smilll  duster  of  brick  and  mud  bouses  lying 
halfway  between  Chung  Uow  and  Sba  Obung,  is  the  third  village  ok 
the  west  side  of  the  Macao  Passage.  It  is  approached  from  the  rirer 
%j  a  stone  walk  500  yards  in  length.  There  is  one  ancestral  hall  and 
*one  small  temple  built  in  the  12th  year  of  the  Emperor  Kiaking  A.D. 
1808.  About  twenty  men  are  employed  in  manufacturing  small  rice 
bowls  fiom  ^e  wood  of  the  olive  tree.  One  workman  turns  off  with  a 
^lathe,  on  an  average,  fifty  bowls  a  day.  There  is  also  an  establishment 
for  the  preparation  of  the  cosmetic  used  by  Chinese  ladies  to  improve 
their  complexion.  The  gypsum  from  which  it  is  manitfii^ured  is 
brought  from  quarries  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  and  ground 
in  a  mill  worked  by  bullocks.  The  villagers  are  quiet  and  friendly  in 
their  behaviour. 

Sha  Chung  {^  ^^i^  b  &e  fourth  village  on  tiie  west  nde  of  the 
Macao  Passage,  about  800  yards  from  the  shore,  and  is  reached  by  a 
winding  path  through  paddy  fidds.  The  i^Uagers  are  partly  farmers^ 
and  partly  eraplc^ed  as  <coolies  in  the  city.  Braiding  silk  cord  of  vari- 
5>us  colors  is  a  common  emplo3rment  of  Uie  women. 

Pak  Hok  Tung  }^^f^  ^  tlie  fifth  viMage  on  the  west  side  of 
ihe  Macao  Passage,  seven  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  It  was  set- 
tled during  the  Sun^  Dynasty,  about  A.D.  1200.  The  shops  are  few, 
most  of  l^e  villagers  being  employed  in  cultivating  the  neighboring 
fields,  whidb  produce  taro,  tomato,  mdons,  egg-plant,  sweet-potatoes, 
and  the  white  jasmine  used  for  flavouring  tea.  North  and  west  of  the 
vfflage  are  iow  hiils  which  are  either  cultivated  in  terraces  to  the  top, 
or  used  for  burying  the  dead.  Hie  village  is  compactly  built,  and  the 
houses  and  streets  kept  in  good  repsdr. 

Tung  Long  J^  j^  is  situated  west  of  the  Sha  Tiu  Fort  ^  J^ 
M  ^1  and  small  pagoda  in  the  Macao  Passage.  A  market  for  the 
neighbouring  villages  is  held  here  nine  days  in  each  month,  the  Ist, 
4th,  7th,  ^.  of  the  Chinese  month  being  the  market  days. 

Ch{u/  he  i^  ^  a  small  cluster  of  mud  houses  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  opposite  the  fort  and  pagoda  in  the  Macao  Passage. 

7^  Kok  j^  jl^  also  called  Sun  Tseuk  ^  ^,  is  a  few  hundred 
yards  southwest  of  Tung  Long,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom 
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Ae  entrsDoe  of  the  creek.     Hie  villagers  are  farmers,  civil  and  friend- 
ly in  their  deportment. 

Hw^  H&w  tir  p)  is  an  inland  village  situated  one  mile  west  of 
Pdk  Hok  T<mg  with  about  2500  inhabitants ;  it  is  approached  by  a 
|«thway  from  Pdk  Hok  Tong,  vrinding  over  low  hills,  which  are  in 
part  cultivated  and  partly  used  as  cemeteries.  Many  acres  of  ground 
in  the  neighboniiiood  of  this  village  are  covered  with  the  tea  plant, 
Irom  which  the  leaves  are  picked  three  or  four  times  yearly.  The  in- 
liabitants  were  formeriy  employed  in  the  silk  business,  but  not  finding 
•t  profitable  exchanged  it  for  the  tea  plant 

//.  ViUojfee  on  the  East  tide  of  the  Macao  Passage, 
Heen  Jtoh  Chtm  jj^  ^  ;|^  is  the  first  village  beyond  the  Bird- 
cage fort,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Macao  Passage.  Most  of  the  villagers 
4Lre  employed  in  the  brick-kilns,  of  which  several  are  of  large  size. 
This  village  is  easily  distinguished  from  others  in  the  Macao  Passage 
by  the  <doads  of  black  smoke  almost  constantly  rising  from  the 
iumaces. 

Nam  Shek  Tow  ^  ^  ^  is  a  small  poor  village  on  the  southwest 
Ade  of  Honam.  On  the  north  side  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a 
battery  facing  tlie  Pagoda  Fort 

Nam-he  Own  ^  ^  ;[ss|*  is  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Honam,  half 
a  mile  sotrth  (^  Nam  Shek  Tow,  and  the  third  from  the  Birdcage  fort 
The  majority  of  the  villagers  are  farmers,  the  remainder  being  enga- 
ged in  trade  at  Canton. 

///.    ViOagee  at  and  beyond  Fa-Ti. 

Che  Ngon  ^  ^  is  a  small  hamlet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fa-Tl 
creek,  and  is  situated  directly  east  of  the  temple  of  the  Flower  King. 
The  entrance  to  it  from  the  river  is  by  a  granite  gateway  and  path, 
which  leads  by  a  handsome  garden  and  Buddhist  temple. 

Chdk  Kai  ^  ;^  also  called  Chak  Tow  ^  gg  lies  east  of  How- 
qua's  garden,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  narrow  creek.  Most  of 
the  men  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  flower  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Braiding  silk  cord  of  forty  nine  threads  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  many  of  the  women. 
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Clid  Kow  ^t  JS  is  the  first  village  beyond  Fk-Ti  on  the  east  side 
of  the  branch  of  the  river  which  comes  in  from  the  south.  It  is  reach- 
ed by  a  stone  path  from  the  river  S(<()0  yards  in  length.  The  village  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  a  creek  which  runs  from  the  Macao  Passage  to 
F4-Ti.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  farmers,  many  of  whom  culti«- 
▼ate  the  white  jasmine  used  for  flavouring  tea.  The  women  earn  a  Hi- 
tie  money  by  braiding  silk  cord,  and  making  the  linen  and  cotton  gar- 
ments of  foreigners. 

Fun  iShtu  ]^  y^  the  second  village  beyond  Fd-Ti,  on  the  east  side, 
lies  south  of  Cha  Kow  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  reached  by  a  path 
from  the  shore  800  yards  in  length  winding  through  rice  fields.  A 
grove  of  water  cedars,  encircling  the  village,  hides  it  from  the  view  of 
persons  passing  on  the  river. 

Tdi  2Mn  ;^  J^  the  third  village  beyond  Fd-Ti  is  half  a  mile  south 
of  Chd  Kow,  and  separated  from  Tung  Kow  by  a  narrow  creek.  The 
site  is  marked  by  a  small  three  storied  pagoda.  Most  of  the  men  are 
farmers,  or  employed  as  coolies  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  women  are 
busy  in  braiding  silk  cord  for  Chinese  shoes,  and  making  cotton  gar- 
ments for  foreigners. 

Tung  Kow  ^  y^  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Ch4  Kow, 
and  is  approached  by  a  creek  at  the  entrance  of  which  stands  a  small 
three  storey  pagoda. 

Sun  Hoi  Kow  ^  ^  |^a  small  village  at  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  ihe  island  west  of  Honam.  It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  a 
creek. 

Mak  Ch&H  ^  jj^  lies  a  mile  southeast  of  Tung  Kow. 

Sai  Kow  ^  j^  in  Nam  Hoi  district,  Shun  On  Sz\  is  a  hamlet  on 
the  west  side  of  the  creek,  opposite  Fun  Shui,  and  400  yards  from  the 
shore. 

Fung  Chun  Tow  >;||  ;|^  ^  is  a  small  hamlet  of  mud  and  brick 
houses  lying  east  of  S<u  Kow  500  yards,  being  reached  by  a  path 
through  rice  fields  and  vegetable  gardens. 
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Notes  upon  Tides. — ^Fiom  observations  taken  on  board  the  U.  S. 
Ship  ^^ Supply'*  off  Canton  during  tbe  months  of  September  and 
October,  1858. 

Average  rise  and  fall  of  l^de, 5  feet  1  inch 

Springs,  rise , 5    „    4     „ 

Neaps,  rise 4    „    7    ,| 

High  water  at  full  and  change, 2  h.  12  m.  p.m. 

In  Macao  Passage,  strength  of  the  flood  sets  N.W.  by  W. 
In  Uacao  Passage,  strength  of  the  ebb  sets  S.E.  by  £.  ^£. 

Trade. — ^War  and  rebellion,  the  opening  of  Hankow  as  a  shipping 
port  for  tea,  and,  above  all,  the  proximity  of  Hongkong  and  Macao  to 
the  delta  of  the  Canton  Kiver  with  its  unrivalled  facilities  for  smuggling, 
have  robbed  Canton  of  the  preeminence  it  so  long  enjoyed  in  commer- 
cial prosperity.  The  decline  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Port,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  estimates  of  value  based  on  the  Customs'  returns,  is  shown 

in  the  following  table : 

Total  Valub  m 
Valui  op  Imports.        Valui  op  ExpoRnk        IIbxicah  Douam. 

1860, $18,400,000  $16,200,000  $34,600,000 

1861, 12,900,000  16,800,000  28,700,000 

1862; 10,500,000  17,700,000  28,200,000 

1863, 9,500,000  16,000,000  25,500,000 

1864, 8,100,000  13,600,000  21,700,000 

1866, ,.     7,900,000  13,600,000  21,400,000 

The  export  of  Tea  has  fallen  from  263,000  piculs  in  1860  to  109,742 
piculs  in  1865,  a  decline  which  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  opening 
of  the  port  of  Hankow ;  whilst  a  similar  effect  has  been  produced  in 
the  import  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
progressive  decline : 

COTTOV,  Dtid, 
FiouuD  &  Plair. 

1860, pieces, 45,000 

1861, „      27,000 

1862, „      21,000 

1863, „      20,000 

1864, „      14,000 

1865, „      9,000 


Gut  Bhietircm. 

T-C&OTH. 

358,000 

136,000 

352,000 

74,000 

133,000 

38,000 

48,000 

28,000 

44,000 

22,000 

80,000 

29,0CO 
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These  figures  would  deceire,  bowever,  were  tbey  taken  m  represent- 
ing the  true  aggregate  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  these  articles  of' 
import  at  Canton.  They  represent  rather  that  share  of  the  trads  cf 
Hongkong  which  passes  through  the  foreign  Custom  House  at  Canton 
in  consequence  of  being  imported  by  foreigners  in  foreign  bottoms. 
The  &ct  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  Canton  no  less  than  ebewhere 
in  China  the  native  traders  are  rapidly  absorlHng  in  their  own  hands 
the  dealings  which  until  lately  were  the  means  of  enriching  European 
houses  of  business.  The  cosmopolitan  colony  of  Hongkong  b  the 
depot  at  which  Chinese  merchants  purchase  such  goods  as  they  require, 
smuggling  them  into  the  interior  or  along  the  coast  when  possible,  and 
only  submitting  them  to  the  levy  of  duty  at  Canton  when  their  bulk  or 
destination  renders  this  an  absolute  necessity.  The  total  import  of  O- 
pium  into  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung,  for  instance,  is  estimated  at 
1800  piculs  per  month,  of  which  about  700  piculs  are  carried  to  Can- 
ton, the  larger  portion  of  this  importation  (according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Mr.  Glover),  being  smuggled. 

Among  the  other  staples  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Canton  are  the  ex- 
port of  Silk  and  import  of  Rice  and  of  Indian  Cotton.  The  alluvial 
Districts  to  the  South  of  Canton  are  extensively  cultivated  with  the 
silk-mulberry,  and  produce  the  well  known  Kum-chuk,  Luk-low,  and 
other  brands  of  Silk.  In  consequence  of  a  large  demand  from  England, 
the  export  of  Raw  and  Thrown  Silk  rose  from  2,800  piculs  in  1864  to 
8,700  piculs  in  1865.  The  import  of  Rice  by  foreign  vessels  has  de- 
clined to  an  insignificant  amount  owing  to  the  imposition  by  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsiug  of  Tonnage  Dues,  from  whieh  such  vessels  were  formerly 
exempt  Rice  is  now  usually  transhipped  at  Hongkong  into  native 
craft. 

The  soil  of  the  Province  not  being  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Cotton, 
large  quantities  of  the  Indian  staple  were  formeily  imported,  but  the 
dearth  in  Europe  caused  during  several  years  by  the  war  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  led  to  a  complete  cessation  in  the  import  at  Canton.  The 
import  in  1860  amounted  to  526,000  piculs,  valued  at  5,700,000  Mex- 
ico Dollars,  and,  on  the  recommencement  of  the  trade,  50,000  piculs 
^ere  imported  in  1865.     The  importers  are  for  the  most  part  British 
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Indian  subjects,  who  return  the  proceeds  in  Chinese  merchandize  suit- 
able for  Indian  markets. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  trade  in  Guano  has  been  introduced^ 
the  material  being  extensively  taken  by  the  &rmers  at  gS  per  picul. 

That  the  purely  native  trade  of  Canton  enjoys  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  crowded  streets  and  busy  shops, 
find  the  heavily-laden  native  craft  which  throng  the  river.  The  indus- 
try and  manufisu^turing  skill  of  the  Cantonese  retain  in  their  hands  the 
supply  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  which  con- 
stitute the  interior  commerce  of  the  country.  Glass-ware,  common 
pottery,  metal-work  of  all  kinds,  paper  and  fancy  stationery,  furni- 
ture, medicines,  and  preserves  aie  among  the  leading  articles  of  ex- 
port coastwise,  affording  profitable  employment  for  the  large  steamers 
which  trade  reguladiy  between  Canton  and  the  northern  Ports. 

Tea,  Cassia,  Fire-Crackers,  and  Matting  form  the  principal  exports 
to  the  United  States.  The  Continental  merchants  (Prussian,  Ham- 
burgher  &c)j  employ  themselves  largely  as  Commission-agents  for 
Chiaese,  and  import  small  quantities  of  petty  merchandize,  including 
Needles,  Matches,  and  &ncy  ware. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION,  4c. 


The  Portuguese  settlement  of  Macao  is  situated  upon  a  peniiisula 
forming  part  of  the  District  of  Hiang-siian,  in  the  Piovince  of  Kwang- 
tungy  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Canton  Birer,  and  some  fortj 
miles  to  the  westward  of  lihe  British  Colony  of  Hongkong,  it  lies  ia 
Lat  22''  ir  N.  and  Long.  IW  38'  £.  (Quia  Fort) 

HiSTOBT. — The  existence  of  Macao  as  a  Portuguese  settlement  dates 
from  so  early  a  period,  and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  first 
ori|itin  of  European  intercourse  with  China,  that  justice  cannot  be  done 
to  a  description  of  this  place  without  a  comparatiyely  lengthened  sur- 
vey of  its'  ancient  history.  Strangely  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  Macao  during  so  many  years  as  the  centre  of  the  foreiga 
trade  with  China,  but  little  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  an  eluci- 
dation of  its  records.  The  only  work  that  has  been  issued  upon  this 
subject  is  a  collection  of  historical  notes  published  in  1886  by  a  Swed- 
ish gentleman,  Mr.  Ljungstedt,  who  was  for  many  years  President  of 
the  Swedish  Factory  at  Macao ;  but  the  value  of  this  work,  now  out 
of  print,  was  seriously  impaired  by  numerous  inaccuracies.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  present  description,  valuable  matter  has,  however, 
been  fortunately  supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  Commander 
Jos^  Ribeiro,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Macao,  whose  historical 
notes  have  been  largely  availed  of  in  the  ensuing  pages,  in  addition  to 
other  sources  of  information. 
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Two  popular  errors,  though  generally  received,  must  be  dissipated, 
▼12.  :-^-tbat  Maeao  was  the  first  place  of  settlement  of  the  Portuguese 
in  China,  and  iha*  it  is  a  possession  or  Colony  of  Portugal  Neither 
of  these  impressions  is  eorreet  The  first  appearance  of  the  Portu- 
guese— ^precursors  of  all  other  Europeans — ^in  China  took  place  in 
1516,  when  Bafeel  Perestrello  visited  the  Chinese  coast  in  a  junk  des- 
patched from  Malacca,  of  which  his  coimtrymen  had  lately  become 
masters.  In  the  folk>wing  year  Fem&o  Peres  de  Andrade  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  China  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign,  Emanuel  I. 
He  was  well  received  by  the  provincial  authorities  at  Canton, 
and  permission  was  obtained  for  the  despatch  of  an  envoy,  Thome 
Piresy  with  an  assortment  of  presents  for  tHe  Emperor  Chdng^Td^  at 
Peking.  Meanwhile,  however,  Simao  de  Andrade,  a  brother  of  Fer- 
nao,  hi|d  arrived  from  Malacca,  and  taken  the  principal  command; 
His  violent  disposition  led  to  quarrels  with  the  Chinese,  and  the  vm^ 
•ion  came  to  a  lamentable  conclusion.  Pif^f  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  eventually  put  to  death ;  whilst  Andrade,  with  his  ships,. 
was  driven  from  the  coast  The  irritation  evoked  by  Andrade's  ^ 
conduct  was  so  lasting  that  when,  in  1523,  a  Portuguese  vessel,  f 
commanded  by  Martino  de  Mello  Cortinho,  appeared  off  the  coast!; 
of  Kwang-tung,  it  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  war-junks  and  driven|^ 
off  with  heavy  loss. 

The  visions  of  prosperom  trade  disclosed  by  these  repeated  voyages 
were  sufficient,  however,  to  attract  the  Portuguese  again ;  and  settle- 
ments were  soon  formed  at  several  points  along  the  coast  and  notably 
near  Ningpo,  The  remembrance  of  former  outrages  made  the  author- 
ities of  Kwangtung  less  ready  to  admit  the  foreigners  without  restrie- 
tion,  and  for  many  years  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to  anchor  their 
▼easels  only  at  islands  off  the  coast.  The  two  stations  thus  resorted  to 
were  the  islands  of  6bang-chVan  (St.  John  I.,  so  named  through  a 
corruption  of  the  native  sound,  spelt  San-cian  by  the  Portuguese)  and 
Lam-pa>cao  (Lang-peh-  kao).  In  the  year  1557  permission  was  grant- 
ed, according  to  the  statement  commonly  received,  to  land  and  to  erect 
storehouses  upon  an  island  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  to 
which  the  name  Macao  was  given  by  the  settlers.   This  name  is  pro- 
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bably  defrived  from  the  Chinese  sound  A-Ma  ngaOj  or  port  of  the  god^' 
dess  A-Ma  (^  fS^  ^).  The  once  deep  and  spacious  harbour  whick 
attracted  th^  Portuguese  to  this  spot  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Ngao* 
^^"*  (^  P^  )  ^7  which  name  they  now  designate  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlement itself. 

Althiiugh  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  from 
Lampacao  to  Macao  has  been  distinctly  preserved,  great  diversity  pre- 
vails in  the  statements  handed  down  respecting  the  cause  of  this  remo- 
val Writers  most  nearly  contemporary  with  this  event  allege  that  the 
permission  of  the  Chinese  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  store- 
houses and  the  anchorage  of  vessels  was  granted  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  Macao  was  a  desert  island.  Portuguese  historians  con- 
tend, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  settlers  of  Lampacao  were  called  up- 
on by  the  Canton  authorities  for  assistance  in  hunting  down  a.pirate- 
chief  named  Chang-si-lao,  whose  head^quarters  were  on  this  island,  and 
whose  fleet  the  Portuguese  vessels  entirely  destroyed.  Commander 
Ribeiro,  basing  his  opinion  on  documentary  evidence,  inclines  to  this 
version.  To  quote  his  manuscript:— **It  was  for  the  victory  gained  over 
these  pirates  that  Macao  was  given  to  the  Portuguese,  not  to  a  sov- 
ereign, or  to  a  Power,  but  to  a  hundful  of  well-trained  adventurers  who 
though  in  a  position  to  live  independently,  subjected  themselves  volun- 
4arilj_to  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  the  King  of  Portugal  These  ad- 
venturers, thus  in  possession  of  the  place,  at  once  set  to  work  to  found 
a  city,  which  speedily  flourished.  Fortifications  and  a  Church  were 
among  the  first  building-works  undertaken.  Chinese  were  not  suffer- 
ed to  construct  houses  for  th.^ir  own  o<$ga£|^ipii  in,  the  Portuguese  town, 
nor  were  they  eveji.  jjtfern^ittcd  to  remain  in  the  settlement  later  than 
sunset|^until  after  a  lapse  of  many  years  from  the  foundation  of  Macao.** 
Ground-rent  for  the  site  was  not  demanded  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment until  long  after  the  settlement  was  formed ;  not,  in  fact,  until  A.D. 
1582.  In  1573  a  wall  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties across  the  sandy  isthmus  which  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  tides,  connecting  the  small  island  of  Macao  with  the  large  expanse 
of  territory,  itself  an  island,  which  constitutes  the  District  of  Hiang- 
shan  (§  [ij). 
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It  ivill  thus  be  seen  that  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Portugal  to  con-  ^ 
sider  Macao  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  j 
rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  the  permission  granted  by  the  pro-  | 
Tincial  mandarins  to  certain  Portuguese  subjects  to  settle  on  this  site.  ■ 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  jealous  government  of  China,  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  power,  would  voluntarily  cede  any  portion  of  its  ter-  : 
litory  to  a  foreign  Sovereign ;  and  the  rule   of  Portugal  at  Macao 
can  therefore  remain  absolute  only  so  long  as  it  rests  unchallenged 
by  the  Chinese  Government. 

For  two  centuries  and  a  half,  moreover,  the  authority  of  the 
Chinese  mandarins  was  fully  acknowledged  at  Macao,  both  in  judicial 
matters  and  in  the  levy  of  Customs'  duties.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
settlement,  the  administration  of  afiairs  among  the  Portuguese  was 
confided  to  the  senior  captain  of  the  ships  trading  to  China  and  Japan, 
for  which  Macao  was  the  entrepdt,  and  from  time  to  time  a  judicial 
officer  was  despatched  from  the  Portuguese  head -quarters  at  Goa,  to 
decide  important  cases.  In  1565,  a  collegiate  church  bearing  the 
name  of  St  Paul  was  erected  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  were 
among  the  first  to  establish  themselves  here,  and  in  1594  the  early 
building  was  replaced  by  a  costly  edifice  which,  with  its  ultimate  fate, 
will  be  described  below.  About  the  year  1580,  Macao  was  erected 
into  an  episcopal  see  by  Gregory  m.  and  13  bishops  have  been  conse- 
crated in  succession  to  this  post  In  1583,  a  municipal  government 
was  organized,  as  the  settlement  had  now  largely  increased.  Two  jus- 
tices {jfdBes)j  three  supervisors  (vereadores)  and  a  magistrate  (procura- 
dor)  were  associated  in  a  body  to  Which  the  title  of  Senate  (JSenado) 
was  given.  These  functionaries  were  at  the  outset  all  elected  by  the 
community,  and  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  for  many  years  very 
extenfflve.  They  comprised,  indeed,  all  the  functions  of  Government 
at  one  time,  but  the  eventual  appointment  of  Royal  Governors  (dating 
from  1628,  with  the  arrival  of  Jeronimo  de  Silveira)  tended  naturally 
Ic  curtail  these  duties,  and  the  Procurador  or  Magistrate,  whose  func- 
tions render  him  in  a  measure  the  governor  of  the  Chinese  population, 
has  been  of  late  years  appointed  from  Lisbon  on  the  Governor's  nomi- 
nation.    At  the  time  when  thLs  municipal  government  superseded  the 
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authority  once  exercised  by  the  senior  captains  of  the  trading  fleat,  the 
population  of  Macao  had  grown  to  a  total  of  nearly  19,dOO  souls ;  and 
in  1585  the  settlers  assumed  the  title  of  '*  Cidade  do  Santo  Nome  de 
Deos  en  China"  (City  of  the  Holy  Name  of  God) ;  and  Macao  was 
thenceforward  confirmed  by  the  Portuguese  Qovernment  as  a  city  of 
the  same  rank  and  privileges  with  those  of  Goa.  Its  remoteness  ena- 
bled Macao  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  Spanish  authority  during  the  usur* 
pation,  lasting  60  years,  which  commenced  with  the  pretensions  assert- 
ed by  Philip  II ;  and  when,  in  1640,  the  Portuguese  sovereignty  was 
restored  by  John  IV.  of  Braganza,  he  caused  the  following  honourable 
inscription,  legible  to  this  day,  to  be  placed  above  the  portal  of  the 
Senate  House : 

CiDADB  DO  Nome  de  Deos — nao  ha  outra  mais  leal  ;  £m  noma 
del  Bei  Nosso  Senhor  Dm.  Joao  lY.,  mandou  o  Govemador  e  Capital 
geral  da  Pra9a,  Joao  de  Souza  Pereira,  por  este  letreiro,  em  f6  da  muita 
lealdade  que  conhecio  nos  moradores  delta.     Em  1654 

(City  of  the  name  of  Grod — ^no  more  loyal  one  exists.  In  the  name 
of  the  King  our  Lord,  Dom  John  lY.,  Joao  de  Souza  Pereira,  Gover« 
nor  and  Captain  General  of  this  place,  ordered  this  inscription  to  be 
set  up,  in  testimony  of  the  great  loyalty  he  has  witnessed  in  its  citi- 
zens.    In  the  year  1654). 

Throughout  the  18th  century,  whilst  the  trade  of  Canton  was  in 
process  of  development  by  the  East  India  Company,  Macao  prospered 
exceedingly,  both  owing  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  to  the  con- 
course of  foreigners  of  different  nations  who  made  this  place  their 
home.  The  East  India  Company  had  a  large  establishment  here, 
and  as  the  restrictions  placed  upon  foreigners  at  Canton  grew  more  and 
more  oppressive,  Macao  became  of  daily  greater  importance  as  a  place 
where  they  could  dwell  in  comfort  with  their  families.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  jurisdiction  over  Chinese  subjects  residing  at  Macao,  which 
was  exercised  by  a  Chinese  efficer  of  the  rank  of  Sub-Prefect,  the  native 
authorities  did  not  seek  to  control  the  settlement  in  any  way;  but  they 
resisted  on  several  notable  occasions  the  assertion  of  territorial  rights.  In 
1749,  after  repeated  disputes  and  collisions  with  the  local  government, 
an  agreement,  or,  as  it  has  been  denominated,  a  Conventional  Pact^ 
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\  arranged  between  a  Council  of  the  inhabitanti  and  certain  Chinese 
officials,  which  remained  for  nearly  a  century  as  the  basis  upon  which 
the  joint  Portuguese  and  Chinese  goTemment  of  Macao  was  conduct* 
«d.  One  of  its  most  Remarkable  provisions  is  that  embodied  in  Article 
V,  according  to  which  European  criminals  weie  to  be  surrendered  to 
Chinese  justice.  Article  XTI  (the  last  in  the  Chinese  version)  was 
omitted  from  the  Portuguese  copy  of  the  agreement,  as  it  prohibited 
the  conTersion  of  Chinese  to  Christianity.  The  negligenoe  and  prone* 
Beat  to  bribery  which  characterize  Chinese  officials  enabled  the  Por- 
togueae  to  evade  without  difficulty  the  fulfilment  of  these  onerous  en- 
gagements. In  1802,  a  detachment  of  English  troops  was  disembark- 
«d  at  Macao  in  order  to  protect  the  settlement  from  an  anticipated 
deaoent  by  the  French.  A  remonstrance  was  at  once  conveyed  through 
the  Hong-meichants  at  Canton  to  the  superintendent  of  the  £.  I.  Com- 
pany ;  and,  as  news  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  arrived  shortly  alter- 
wards,  the  garrison  was  withdrawn.  Similar,  but  even  stronger  pro- 
teats  were  elicited  in  1808,  when  Macao  was  again  occupied  by  British 
forces  landed  from  the  fleet  tmder  Admiral  Drury,  who  had  reason  to 
expect  an  attack  by  the  French.  As  hesitation  was  shewn  in  remov- 
ing the  garrison,  all  trade  with  the  English  was  prohibited  by  the  Gro- 
vemor  of  CantoUi  and  British  subjects  were  ordered  to  remove  from 
that  place.  ^  Admiral  Drury  attempted  hereupon  to  force  a  passage  to 
Canton  (having  silenced  the  forts  at  the  Bogue  by  the  fire  from  his 
ships)  in  armed  boats,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  at  length,  deeming  the 
aecority  of  trade  of  more  importance  than  the  protection  of  Macao 
from  a  merely  possible  attack,  withdrew  the  garrison  firom.  on  shore. 

From  this  period  until  the  date  of  the  war  undertaken  by  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1839-41,  Macao  continued  to  flourish  as  the  outlet  of  an  impor- 
tant tradci  and  as  the  place  of  residence  for  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous European  fiMtories.  During  this  period  many  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial mansions  were  erected,  which  continue  to  this  day  to  give  an 
air  of  European  civilisation  to  the  aspect  of  the  place. 

In  May  1889  the  entire  British  community  was  removed  from  Can- 
ton to  Macao,  after  the  compulsory  surrender  of  the  opium  demanded 
by  the  Imperial  Commissioner  lin;  but  an  accidental  event  a  few 
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months  later  led  to  their  further  removal  On  the  7th  Jnlj  a  Chinese 
villager  named  Lin  Wei-hi  was  killed  in  an  affiraj  wiih  the  crews  of 
some  British  vessels  in  Hongkong  Bay.  The  Imperial  Commissioner 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  murderer  to  be  tried  bj  a  Chinese  courts 
whilst  Capt  EUiot,  H.  B.  M.  Superintendent,  at  once  impannelled  a 
court  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  on  board  ship  in  Hongkong,  by  which 
five  seamen  were  punished  for.riot  and  assault,  although  the  indictment 
against  one  Thomas  Tidder  for  the  actual  murder  could  not  be  sustained. 

The  Imperial  Commissioner  declared  himself  dissatisfied  with  these 
proceedings,  and  moved  with  2000  troops  to  the  city  of  EQang-shan, 
some  80  miles  from  Macao,  insisting  on  the  delivery  of  the  actual  mur- 
derer and  the  re-entry  of  all  British  shipsinto  the  Canton  Eiver  ;  and 
finding  his  demands  disregarded  proceeded  to  cut  off  the  supplies  o€ 
food  from  Macao  and  to  compel  all  Chinese  servants  to  leave  the  place. 
At  length  violence  against  the  British  residents  was  even  threatened ; 
whereupon,  the  Portuguese  garrison  being  xmable  to  resist  a  serious  at- 
tack, it  was  thought  best  to  withdraw  from  the  place  altogether.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  25th  August  18B9,  the  entire  British  community  was 
removed  to  a  temporary  home  on  board  the  vesseb  anchored  at  Hong- 
kong until  hostilities  bad  broken  out,  at  the  close  of  1889,  when  the 
presence  of  British  forces  before  Canton  was  sufiicient  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  Macao  and  all  its  residents. 

The  Treaty  of  1842,  by  which  the  trade  of  China  was  thrown  open,and 
Hongkong  ceded  as  a  British  Colony,  proved  a  fiital  blow  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Macao ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exhaustion  to  which 
the  Chinese  Government  was  reduced  favoured  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese  which  would  have  been  sternly  repressed  a  few 
years  earlier.  An  effort  by  the  Governor  in  1844  to  induce  the  Impe- 
rial Commissioner  Kiying  to  agree  to  the  cessation  of  the  payment  of 
500  Taels  per  annum  as  ground  rent,  which  had  been  annually  discharg- 
ed  since  1582,  remained,  indeed,  fruitless ;  but  restrictions  which  had 
heretofore  been  placed  upon  the  building  of  houses,  churches,  or  ves- 
sels, save  with  the  special  license  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  were  abro- 
gated, and  the  Portuguese  received  authority,  in  addition,  to  trade  in 
the  five  Ports  recently  opened  by  the  British  Treaty.    The  establish- 
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ment  of  Hongkong  as  a  free  port  was  made  the  grounds,  in  1846,  for 
a  Decree  by  the  Queen  of  Portugal  abolishing  the  Portuguese  Custom- 
house at  Macao,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  removal  of  the  Chinese 
Customs  also.  To  thist  however,  the  native  authorities  offered  a  deter- 
mined opposition.  The  closing  of  Idie  Portuguese  Custom-house  was 
carried  into  effect  by  the  newly  appointed  Governor,  Senhor  Jo&o  Ma* 
ria  Ferreira  do  Amaral,  a  man  of  vigorous  mind  and  determined  ener- 
gy, who  began  at  once  to  carry  out  many  much-needed  improvements. 
Among  these  the  construction  of  roads  was  not  the  least  important ; 
whilst  measures  for  establishing  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  Portugal 
over  the  peninsula  were  among  hiB  eailiest  cares.  At  length,  in  1849, 
this  energetic  functionary  forcibly  closed  the  Chinese  Custom-House^ 
whilst  he  notified  to  the  Chinese  Sub  Prefect  that  mandarins,  when  vi« 
siting  Macao,  should  be  received  in  future  with  the  honours  customa- 
rily paid  to  functionaries  of  a  foreign  nation.  These  steps  naturally 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Canton  authorities,  but,  powerless  now  to 
impose  dictation,  these  crafty  officials  had  recourse  to  a  more  terrible 
expedient  The  animosity  of  the  natives  of  the  adjacent  District  was 
aecretly  fomented,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  Governor 
Amaral,  in  cutting  new  roads  near  Macao,  had  invaded  a  Chinese  bu- 
rying ground,  to  excite  the  local  populace  against  him.  At  length 
•on  the  22nd  August  1849,  vengeance  was  treacherously  taken.  The 
Governor,  while  riding  with  an  aide-de-camp  near  the  Barrier, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  six  or  seven  Chinese,  part  of  whom  pulled 
him  from  his  horse  while  others  secured  his  companion,  and  after  in- 
flicting numerous  wounds  on  his  person,  decapitated  the  body  and  car- 
ried off  the  head  and  hands.  This  horrible  act  created  a  profound  sen« 
saticm  among  all  Europeans  in  China,  and  strong  remonstrances  wens- 
despatched  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner  at  Canton  by  the  British 
Minister  and  other  foreign  representatives.  The  Imperial  Commissioner 
(who  had  privily  sanctioned  the  crime)  finally  stated  that  the  murderer 
had  been  detected  and  brought  to  justice  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
head  and  hand  of  the  Governor  were  given  up.  Meanwhile  the  garri- 
son of  Chinese  soldiers  which  had  hitherto  been  maintained  at  the 
Barrier  had  been  attacked  by  a  small  Portugese  force,  and  driven  off 
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with  some  losses  on  both  sides.  The  resident  Mandarin  was  at  tho 
same  time  expelled  from  Macao  ;  and  from  this  period  the  settlement 
has  been  governed  exclusively  by  the  Portuguese  officiab. 

The  year  1849  was  also  made  memorable  through  the  imprisonment 
of  a  British  subject  who  had  made  an  offensive  display  of  his  Protest* 
antism  by  refusing  to  take  off  his  hat  on  the  passage  of  the  Host 
through  one  of  the  streets,  and  his  forcible  release,  accompanied  by 
the  killing  of  a  Portuguese  sentry,  by  a  boat's  crew  landed  from  H.  M. 
S.  DidOj  Captain  KeppeL  This  act  was  justified  on  the  ground  of 
Macao  being  Chinese  territory ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  similar  proceedings  the  British  Government  shortly  af);erwards  re- 
cognized the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese  law-courts  in  the 
settlement    * 

In  1851,  Sr.  Izidoro  Francesco  Guimaraes,  a  Captain  in  the  Portu- 
guese navy,  was  appointed  Grovemor  of  Macao,  in  which  office  he  dis- 
played much  ability  ;  and  in  1862,  his  successor  was  nominated  in  the 
person  of  Brigadier  General  Jose  Rodrigues  Coelho  do  Amaral,  whose 
tenure  of  office  was  distinguished  by  extreme  activity  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  public  works,  police  reforms,  and  the  extension  of  trade.  To 
his  efforts,  Macao  owes  in  particular  its  admirable  net-work  of  roads. 
His  successor  Sr.  Horta,  arrived  in  October  1866. 

The  latest  attempt  at  securing  the  recognition  of  Macao  as  a  posses* , 
sion  of  Portugal  was  made  in  1862,  when  with  the  assistance  of  the  | 
French  Charg^  d^affairs  at  Peking,  the  signature  of  Chinese  plenipo- 
tentiaries was  obtained  to  a  Treaty  proposed  by  Sr.  Guimaraes,  the  \ 
second  Article  of  which  established,  by  inference,  the  sovereignty  of 
Portugal  over  this  territory.     When,  however,  the  period  for  ratifica- 
tion arrived,  the  Chinese  Government  declined  to  perform  this  act,  al- 
leging 4;hat  the  Treaty  had  not  been  fairly  obtained,  and  the  document 
became  therefore  null  and  void. 

PosmoN  AND  Topography. — ^The  conformation  of  the  isthmus  of 
Macao  has  been  likened  to  that  of  Cadiz,  which,  indeed,  it  strikingly 
resembles.  A  reference  to  the  plan  will  shew  that  three  hills,  rising 
to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  connected  by  an  irregular 
table  land  upon  which  the  town  is  built,  constitute  the  sseaward  por- 
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tion  of  the  peninsula.     The  table-land  slopes  away  towards  the  North 
into  an  alluvial  plain  of  about  half  a  mile  in  extreme  width,  tapering 
into  the  narrow  neck  of  sand  which  unites  what  was  once  the  Island 
of  Macao  to  the  mainland.     From  the  southern  sea-front,  or  Praya 
Grande,  to  the  Barrier- wall  across  this  neck  of  land  is  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  Immediately  fronting  Macao,  but  some  miles  to  the  south-east, 
lie  the  large  islands  of  Macarera  (/|>    ;|^  |^)  and  I^pa  (^/^  ^), 
the  intervening  channel  forming  the  l^pa  Roads  or  Shap-Tsz-mun 
(*|^  ^t  P^).  The  Chinese  also  name  this  channel  the  Ki-King-Yeong 
(^^  1^  TI^O    About  three-quarters  of  a  m^e  west  of  Macao  lies  the 
island  called  Tui  Mien  Shan  (^  plof  li|)  ^7  ^^^  Chinese,  and  Patera 
or  Padre  I.  by  Europeans.     The  sheltered  bay  of  which  this  island 
fonns  one  side  is  called  the  Inner  Harbour,  constituting  the  chief  an* 
chorage,  details  of  which  will  be  treated  under  the  proper  heading. 
From  the  Penha  Hill  on  the  West,  to  the  Hill  of  St  Francis  on  the 
East,  the  shore  describes  a  shallow  but  regxdar  curve  forming  the 
Praya  Grande,  or  Main  Beach,  lined  along  its  entire  extent  with  well- 
built  houses,  above  which  streets  ascend  to  a  higher  level,  falling  on  the 
borth  side  of  the  narrow  ridge  to  the  flat  expanse  which  occupies  the 
central  portion  of  the  Peninsula.    This  terrace-like  situation,  whilst 
not  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  prove  inconvenient,  both  favours  the 
salubrity  of  the  settlement  by  facilitating  drainage,  and  brings  the  nu- 
merous church-towers  which  diversify  the  aspect  of  the  town  into  bold 
and  pleasing  relief.     Immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of  curve 
the  shelving  Monte,  crowned  with  its  ancient  bastions,  rises  to  a  com- 
manding height,  whilst  the  monastery  of  the  Penha,  conspicuous  on  the 
summit  of  the  rugged  western  hill,  looks  across  the  town  to  the  still 
more  elevated  chapel  and  Fort  of  the  Guia,  perched  on  the  highest 
and  most  precipitous  of  the  three  acclivities.     A  skirting  road,  excel- 
lently constructed,  is  carried  boldly  along  the  slope  of  the  cliffi  on  the 
eastern  sea-ward  &ce,  passing  along  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula^ 
and  connected  by  cross  roads  with  the  central  carriage-road  extending 
from  the  streets  of  the  town  to  the  Barrier.    The  friable  granite  of 
^Hiich  the  hills  are  composed  is  easily  cut  away  for  the  formation  of 
^Nidi^  sod  yields  a  fine  dean  quartzose  sand  as  the  material  for  th^ 
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fmcing.  The  central  plain,  though  in  many  paits  interrupted  bj  rising 
grounds  the  boO  of  which  is  unproductive  and  which  are  onlj  made 
ayailable  as  Chinese  burying  grounds,  is  cultivated  whereyez  possible 
by  market  gardeners,  who  grow  large  quantities  of  potatoes  and  other 
European  vegetables,  including  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  The  village  of  McHig  Ha  (^  ~[\),  embo- 
somed in  trees  and  ornamented  with  a  pretty  temple,  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance within  the  Banier,  and  is  noted  as  the  spot  where  the  Treaty 
between  China  and  the  United  States  was  signed  in  July  1844. 

A  wall  of  about  16  feet  in  height  encloses  the  more  ancient  part  of 
the  town,  having  been  constructed  about  A.D.  1622.  This  work  is  car* 
ried  from  an  angle  of  the  Monte  Fort  across  to  the  hill  of  St  Francis, 
which  it  ascends,  and,  joining  the  Fort  of  St.  Francis^  is  carried  down 
to  the  sea-road  beyond  that  work.  This  wall  is  pierced  by  two  gate- 
ways, at  which  guards  are  stationed.  According  to  local  tradition,  it 
was  constructed  by  the  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  who  were  captured  on 
the  24th  June  1622,  when  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  a  Dutch 
fleet  of  16  sail  to  seiae  Macao.  The  attacking  force  was  landed  in  Ca- 
silhas  Bay,  beyond  the  Guia  hill,  but  was  repulsed  with  hea,vy  loss. 

The  Praya  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  now  forms 
a  handsome  esplanade  calling  to  mind  the  "  Marine  Parades"  of  many 
watering  places  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  The  road-way  is  about 
fifty  feet  in  width,  laid  with  pulverized  granite  and  solidly  fiiced  with 
granite  masonry,  openings  in  which  give  access  to  sloping  jetties.  Pro- 
jections of  masonry  break  the  line  here  and  there,  that  in  front  of  Go- 
vernment House  forming  a  saluting  battery,  whilst  others  are  occupied 
by  the  flagstaffi  of  foreign  Consuls,  The  curve  forms  a  line  of  houses 
about  half  a  mile  in  length,  extending  from  the  public  garden  on  the 
east  to  the  foot  of  the  Penha  Hill  on  the  west  Government  House, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  curve,  is  a  solid,  capacious  building,  with- 
out architectural  pretensions.  Adjoining  it  is  a  guard  house,  above 
which  on  a  higher  terrace  is  a  row  of  houses  prindpaUy  rented  or 
owned  by  rendents  of  Hongkong.  The  style  of  building  prevalent 
along  the  Praya  and  in  the  better  streets  is  plain  but  substantial,  the 
heavy  barred  windows  being  a  feature  derived  from  the  custom  pre- 
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▼ailing  in  the  mother-country^  The  only  exception  in  this  respect  is 
the  elaborate  building  erected  some  years  ago  by  a  wealthy  resident, 
Sr.  do  Mello,  who  was  created  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  Barou  do 
Cereal  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  ConsuL  This  house,  with  its 
jutting  wings  and  Corinthian  pillars  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  re- 
maining buildings  of  the  Praya. 

The  thoroughfares  running  inland  from  the  Piaya  are  for  the  most 
part  narrow  Lines  with  a  steep  ascent  called  Travestaa  and  Calqadas. 
These  communicate  with  the  tortuous  and  gloomy  streets  occupying 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  with  ^e  more  cheerful  Pra^a  da  S^,  in 
which  the  Cathedral  is  situated.  The  preponderance  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  this  part  of  the  town  gives  the  principal  streets  a  de- 
serted appearance,  relieted  only  by  a  little  traffic  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Chinese  shops  established  for  the  sale  of  European  necessaries, 
curiosities,  etc  On  descending  the  slope  towards  the  Inner  Harbour, 
the  streets  are  found  to  be  purely  Chinese  in  character,  though  a  low 
class  of  half-castes  are  seen  inhabiting  many  of  the  housesi  A  high 
degree  of  cleanliness  is,  however,  enforced  by  the  police* 

AooBSfl^  Acoo]CicoDATiON.«-«Daily  steam-communication  is  maintain- 
ed between  Kaoao  and  Hongkong  by  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Hong- 
kong, Canton  &  Kaoao  Steamship  Co.  Leaving  Hongkong  at  2  p.  m. 
the  steamer  accomplishes  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  in  from  3^ 
to  4  hours,  leaving  Macao  again  at  8  ▲.  M.  the  following  day.  An  ex- 
cellent landing-wharf  in  the  Inner  Harbour  enables  passengers  and 
their  baggage  to  be  landed  or  received  on  board  with  ease  and  comfort 
Fares  for  European  passengers  $Sj  with  $H  for  tiffin  and  $1  for  break- 
fast, if  taken  on  board.  On  Saturdays,  return-tickets,  available  for  the 
following  Monday,  are  issued  in  Hongkong.  Season  tickets  for  three 
months  are  also  to  be  had  at  reduced  rates.  Large  numbers  of  the 
residents  of  Hongkong  avail  themselves,  during  the  summer  months, 
of  the  proximity  of  Macao  to  obtain  a  refreshing  trip  and  change  of 
wir  from  Saturday  tiU  Monday,  For  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
do  not  secure  the  use  of  some  of  the  private  residences  rented  by 
Hongkong  firms,  two  Hotels  are  established  at  Macao,  vis:  the  Royal 
Hotel  situated  on  the  Praya  Grande,  with  a  fine  aspect  seaward,  con- 
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taining  14  bed  rooms,  and  the  Orientsd  Hotel,  at  the  head  of  the  steam- 
er-wharf in  the  Inner  Harbouj^)  of  more  recent  construction  but  some- 
what smaller  size.    Board  is  chargtfd  at  $S  per  day  exclusive  of  wines. 

One  of  the  H.  K.  C.  and  M.  Company's  steamers  also  plies  between 
Macao  and  Canton,  making  the  voyage  each  way  on  alternate  days. 
The  hour  of  departure  is  8  a.m.     Fares  ^5,  exclusive  pf  meals. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  vacant  houses  are  rented  or  pur- 
chased by  Chinese  or  by  foreigners  engaged  in  the  nefarious  coolie- 
trade,  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  rent  a  dwelling  for  the  summer-months, 
as  is  frequently  found  desirable  by  residents  of  Hongkong  and  Canton. 

Public  Chabges,  Cost  of  Living,  etc. — ^The  following  Tariff  is  offi- 
cially enforced  for  the  hire  of  Chairs  and  Boats : 


OHAIR  HIRB. 

BOAT    HIRE. 

Per  day     

If  kept  till  midnight 

Half  day 

Two  Hours       

..    $0.76 
..    $1.00 
..    $.50 
..     $.25 

To  steamer  at  buoy 

To  any  vessel  in  Inner 

Harbour    J.. 

To  Outer  Anchorage 

$0.10 

$0.25 
.    $1.00 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  Macao  to  highly  productive  agricultural 
districts,  and  also  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unpretending  style  of  liv- 
ing among  the  Portuguese  inhabitants,  household  expenses  are  consi- 
derably less  here  than  at  Hongkong.  Ordinary  market  charges  are 
fully  one-third  lower,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  servants'  wages. 
The  Portuguese  supply  their  households  at  a  cost  barely  exceeding 
one-third  of  that  charged  in  Hongkong  for  corresponding  articles. 

The  shops  are  mostly  small,  and  kept  by  Chinese,  but  one  foreign 
store,  that  of  J.  da  Silva,  No  2.  Travessa  do  Grovernador  (near  Govern- 
ment House)  existing  in  Macao.  Articles  of  a  superior  description  are 
chiefly  obtained  from  Hongkong.  Medicines  are  procured  at  the  "Lis- 
bon Dispensary^''  on  the  Praya.  The  resident  medical  practitioners  are 
Portuguese. 

Public  Buildikgs,  Places  op  Interest. — Cathedral,  Churches.  In 
addition  to  the  Cathedral,  a  large  but  entirely  plain  brick-building, 
ornamented  with  only  two  low  towers,  Macao  contains  four  Paryah 
churches,  beside  numerous  conventual  and  monastery  chapels.  None 
of  these  are  distinguished  by  any  other  than  the  most  ordinary  archi- 
tectural features.     The  only  striking  object  in  the  view  of  BiacftO|  as 
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obtained  from  the  harbour,  is  the  facade  of  the  ancient  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Paul,  erected  between  1594  and  1602  by  the  Jesuit  fra- 
ternity, whose  seminary  was,  during  the  17th  century,  a  celebrated  seat 
of  learning  and  of  political  influence.  Subsequently  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Portuguese  dominions,  (a.d.  1759)  their  colle- 
giate establishment  was  converted  into  barracks,  but  was  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  night  of  January  27,  1885.  The  granite  fa9ade  of 
the  old  church,  which  was  preserved  intact,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Japanese  stone-masons,  brought  to  Macao  for  this  purpose.  The 
following  description  of  its  architecture  is  given  by  Ljungstedt : 

^  The  ingenious  artist  has  contrived  to  enliven  Grecian  architecture 
by  devotional  objects.  In  the  middle  of  the  ten  pillars  of  Ionic  order 
are  three  doors,  leading  to  the  temple ;  then  above  range  ten  pillars 
of  Corinthian  order,  which  constitute  five  separate  niches.  In  the 
middle  one,  above  the  principal  door,  we  perceive  a  female  figure, 
trampling  on  the  globe,  the  emblem  of  human  patriotism,  and  under- 
neath we  read  Mater  Dei.  On  each  side  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
in  distinct  places,  are  four  statues  of  Jesuit  Saints.  In  the  superior 
division,  St.  Paul  is  represented,  and  also  a  dove,  the  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Ghost" 

In  1888  the  side-walls  of  the  church,  which  though  of  great  thickness 
were  considered  unsafe^  were  cut  down  to  a  height  of  about  25  feet, 
and  were  cut  away  on  the  inside  to  form  shelves  which  were  used  as 
a  place  of  interment  for  Roman  Catholics.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Gron^alves, 
well-known  to  students  of  Chinese  by  his  works  on  that  language,  was 
buried  here.  The  building  has  been  finally  closed  for  some  years 
past 

British  Chapel  and  Cemeteries, — ^The  little  chapel,  capable  of  seating 
some  forty  persons,  which  was  used  for  Divine  Service  during  the  time 
when  a  large  British  community  was  gatheied  at  Macao  pending  the 
hostilities  of  1856-1857,  b  situated  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
grounds  of  Senhor  Marques,  a  wealthy  resident,  near  the  Inner  Har- 
bour. Adjacent  to  the  chapel  is  also  the  old  Protestant  cemetery, 
formed  about  thirty  years  ago  and  containing  a  large  number  of  mo- 
numents to  English  and  Americans  who  have  died  at  Macao.     Among 
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these  are  the  Revd.  Robert  Morrison,  the  celebrated  sinologue,  with 
his  son,  J.  R.  Morrison,  a  distinguished  public  servant ;  also  the  tombs 
of  Admiral  Sir  Philip  Le  Fleming  S^nhouse,  who  died  at  Hongkong 
while  commanding  H.  M.  Squadron  in  China  on  the  Idth  June  1841, 
and  of  the  Bt  Hon.  Lord  Henrj  Churchill,  5th  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mail- 
borough,  Capt  H.  M.  S.  Drtudj  with  numerous  other  memorials  to  de- 
ceased military  and  naval  officers. 

The  new  Protestant  Cemetery  is  situated  outside  the  town.  The 
land  it  occupies  was  purchased  some  ten  years  since,  and  vested  in  the 
hands  of  Trustees  who  maintain  a  Chinese  custodian  on  the  spot.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  about  180  feet  in  length  by  160  in  breadth* 

Portuguese  Cemetery. — The  burying  ground  for  Roman  Catholics, 
known  as  the  Cimiterio  de  S.  Miguel,  stands  on  the  road  called  the  e9- 
,trada  do  Cimeterio,  running  to  the  northward  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Monte  Fort  is  built.  The  ground  it  occupies,  measuring  some  380  feet 
in  length  by  210  in  depth,  was  purchased  in  1852  by  public  subscrip* 
tion  under  Crovernment  direction,  and,  since  its  opening  in  1854,  had 
received,  up  to  May  1865,  4309  interments.  A  solid  wall  surrounds 
the  entire  area. 

Parsee  Cemetery, — ^The  Parsee  community,  formerly  numerous  here, 
have  established  a  burying  ground  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  looking  sea- 
wards between  Fort  St.  Francisco  and  the  Quia.  Five  terraces  have 
been  constructed,  by  building  perpendicular  retaining-vralls  of  masonry 
descending  one  below  the  other  from  the  level  of  the  sea-road,  upon 
which  a  handsome  gateway  opens  in  the  centre  of  a  low  boundary  wall. 
The  narrow  surface  of  the  terraces  is  left  simply  covered  with  turf, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  long  flat  granite  tombs,  a]l  precisely  alike,  are 
arranged  side  by  side  to  the  number  of  thirteen  in  alL  The  tranquilli- 
ty of  this  spot,  with  its  extensive  view  seaward,  renders  it  a  &vourite 
resting  place  during  the  hours  of  exercise. 

Prison. — The  jail  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  near  the  Mili- 
tary Hospital.  It  is  an  old  building,  badly  adapted  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  its  inmates  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  official  inquiry  in  August  1866.  The  number  of  pri- 
soners is  on  an  average  fifty,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  Chinese. 
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HospiTAu,  Charitable  Astlums,  &c. — ^The  Military  Hospital  oc- 
cupies a  building  formerly  used  as  a  monastery  by  the  Augustine 
monks,  on  the  extinction  of  ipvhich  order  the  building  was  applied  to 
military  purposes,  and  was,  in  1857,  converted  to  its  present  use.  The 
building  forms  a  square,  enclosing  an  inner  quadrangle,  and,  although 
old,  is  well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  invalids.  The  annual 
average  of  eases  is  71B  for  the  last  few  years. 

Hospital  da  Misericordia. — ^This  charitable  institution  dates  from 
1569,  when  it  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Bishop  D.  Belchior  Cameiro, 
but  in  its  modem  condition  it  has  existed  only  since  1840,  when  im- 
portant additions  and  improvements  were  introduced.  The  Hospital 
is  chiefly  supported  by  the  interest  of  funds  invested  in  by  gone  years, 
its  receipts  from  patients,  the  majority  of  whom  are  poor,  being  ex- 
tremely small  About  180  cases  are  annually  treated  at  an  aveiage 
expense  of  ^1480.  The  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining  Uie  institu- 
tion is  about  ^6,800. 

Asyio  dos  Po^st.— This  is  an  institution  the  special  object  of  which 
is  to  receive  indigent  Chinese  in  a  dying  state,  with  a  view  to  their 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  It  is  entirely  supported  by  public 
subscription,  and  is  placed  under  the  management  of  ecclesiastics, 
^me  thirty  cases  are  the  usual  monthly  average. 

Public  Cfarden.'^An  oblong  space  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Praya  Grande  and  immediately  below  the  new  Barracks  and  Fort  St. 
Francisco  has  of  late  been  converted  into  a  public  garden.  In  the 
centre  an  elegant  Chinese  pavilion  has  been  erected  as  a  bandstand, 
where  twice  a  week  (on  Sundays  and  Thursdays)  the  band  of  the 
garrison  performs  at  sunset 

Camoens'  Orotto.— The  principal  spot  to  which  every  visitor  to  Macao 
is  expected  to  repair  is  the  grotto  to  which  tradition  points  as  having 
been  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Portuguese  poet,  Dom  Luis  de  Camo- 
ens,  whilst  in  banishment  here.  This  grotto  crowns  the  summit  of  a 
rising  ground  now  forming  part  of  the  gardens  and  shrubbery  attached 
to  the  residence  of  Senhor  L.  Marques,  formerly  Procurador  of  Macao, 
who  allows  his  grounds  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  visitors,  who  are 
merely  expected  to  hand  their  cards  to  the  Chinese  gate-keeper.    The 
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entrance  to  the  gardens  is  dose  by  that  leading  to  the  chapel  and  ce- 
metery described  abore,  and  broad,  but  somewhat  neglected,  paths  lead 
from  it  through  a  tangled  shrubbery,  in  which  luxuriant  banyans,  jack- 
£ruit  trees,  bamboos,  and  lesser  shrubs  maintain  an  impenetrable  shade^ 
io  the  rude  grotto  which  giyes  the  place  its  distinction.  A  huge 
bouider  of  granite,  left  bare  on  the  surface  of  the  hill  by  the  decay  of 
ithe  softer  rock  of  which  it  once  formed  part,  is  hollowed  by  a  natural 
fissure  into  a  rude  archway,  the  top  of  which  is  closed  by  a  superin- 
cumbent botdder  of  still  Taster  dimensions.  In  the  narrow  but  cool 
retreat  thus  formed  the  unhappy  Poet  is  reported  to  have  mused  oyer 
the  work  which  has  immortalized  hb  name ;  and  here,  upon  a  pedestal 
on  which  some  verses  from  the  Luaiad  are  engrayed,  a  bust  of  Camo- 
eos  has  been  placed.  Several  latidatory  inseripUons  have  been  added* 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  walls  of  the  grotto  ;  and  a  sort  of  gate-way 
has  been  constructed,  in  not  the  best  possible  taste,  with  an  inscription 
in  Chinese  to  the  following  effect :     '*  To  the  most  excellent  Poet:  ** 

*^  In  genius  and  virtue  Mcoelling,  he  became  the  victim  of  Envy. 
These  lines  are  inscribed  to  hand  down  the  gl<»y  of  his  famous  verse.  ** 

The  birth  of  Camoens  is  beHeved  have  taken  place  in  1524.  His  fa- 
ther, Simon  de  Camoeiis,  was  of  good  family,  but  lost  his  life  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth  by  shipwreck ;  and  Lms,  while  a  student, 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  a  lady-of-honour  at  the  court 
of  John  IIL  Losing  all  hope  of  favour  owing  to  the  displeasure  he 
bad  thus  incurred,  he  sailed  in  1&53  to  seek  a  fortune  in  the  East  The 
poetical  gift  with  which  Nature  had  endowed  him  brought  him,  how- 
ever, into  fresh  trouble,  as  a  satire  he  composed  with  reference  to  the 
viceroy  of  Groa  and  others  of  his  countrymen  led  to  his  banishment  in 
1556  to  Macao^  wher^  he  obtained  a  small  official  post.  Camoens 
eventually  returned  to  Lisbon,  his  sole  wealth  consisting  in  the  manu- 
script of  his  poem,  the  Lusiad,  in  which  he  sang  the  glories  and  con- 
quests of  his  country,  but  although  pensioned  for  a  time  by  the  reign- 
bg  sovereign,  he  breathed  his  last  eventually,  in  1579,  in  a  charitable 
refuge. 

In  the  poet's  time  the  grotto  which  now  bears  his  name  may  well 
have  afforded  a  view  of  great  extent  over  the  peninsula  and  the  adja- 
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eent  seas ;  but  at  present  the  foliage  of  the  wilderness  below  has  be- 
come so  dense  and  lofly  that  even  from  the  summer  house  which  has 
been  constructed  on  tiie  top  of  the  over-han^g  boulder  little  pros- 
pect can  be  obtained.  Hie  hill  and  gardens  are  known  to  the  Chinese 
by  the  name  of  Dove's  Nest  (Q  ^  ^). 

Theatre. — ^The  residents  of  Macao  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  neat  little 
hall  for  dramatic  representations,  called  the  Teatro  de  D.  Pedro  V. 
which  was  built  some  years  ago  by  subscription.  In  connection  with 
the  theatre  is  a  subscription  reading-room.  Amateur  performances, 
in  the  absence  of  professional  troupes,  which  occasionally  visit  Macao,  are 
frequently  given  during  the  cool  season. 

Walks,  fixcuRaioiis,  Sba-Bathiko. — Ihe  sea-road,  carried  around 
^e  cli£&  from  the  East  end  of  the  Praya  past  Casilhas  Bay  to  the  Barrier, 
b  the  favourite  resort  for  pedestrian  exercise,  but  in  addition  to  this 
the  new  roads  cut  through  the  central  portion  of  the  Peninsula  afford 
•everal  pleasant  prom^iades.  One  of  the  older  roads,  shaded  by  the 
dense  foliage  of  bamboos  and  banians,  and  leading  nowhere  in  particu- 
lar, has  the  appropriate  title  of  Love  Lane.  But  few  wheeled  vehicles, 
and  those  small  pony-carriages,  are  kept  in  Macao,  and  the  roads  are 
bence  maintained  in  repair  without  so  much  difficulty  as  in  Hongkong. 

Longer  excursions  and  pic-nics  are  occasionally  made  to  the  adja- 
cent  islands,  the  Valley  of  the  Ringing  Bocks  being  especially  frequen- 
ted. Crossing  the  inner  harbour  to  the  lower  end  of  Lappa  island, 
aad  landing  at  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  beach,  visitors  find  a  rude 
pathway  winding  eastward  through  the  hills,  and  follow  the  pic- 
turesque course  of  a  little  stream  for  about  a  mile,  until  further  pro- 
gress seems  barred  by  the  rugged  waUs  of  a  ravine  down  which  a 
gigantic  stream  of  granite  boulders  appears  to  have  been  hurled,  form- 
ing a  marame  strikingly  similar  to  those  which  have  resulted  from 
glacial  action  in  Switzerland  and  other  Alpine  regions.  The  torrent 
of  rocks  at  this  spot  has,  however,  most  probably  resulted  merely  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  softer  n^atrix  of  alkaline  felspar  in  which 
these  masses  of  quartz-rock  were  imbedded.  Two  of  the  boulders 
which  here  lie  piled  one  above  the  other  in  huge  confusion  give  out, 
when  struck,  a  clear,  bell-like  sound,  due  probably  to  their  accidental 
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poising  in  a  farourable  position.  Hence  the  name  by  which  foragnerff 
know  the  valley.  In  Chinese  it  is  called  the  Silver  Gorge  (^  J^)* 
The  granite  composing  the  ringing  rocks  appears  to  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  hornblende,  differing  from  the  ordinary  syenite  of  the  coast 
chiefly  in  its  colour,  which  has  a  red  or  purplish  tinge  probably^dtte  to 
the  presence  of  iron. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Yung  Mak,  situated  on  the  main  island  of  Hiang- 
shan,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  N.N. W.  from  Macao,  are  a  subject 
of  much  interest  and  are  frequently  visited  by  excursion  parties.  They 
are  foimd  in  a  valley  of  considerable  extent  encircled  by  high  moun- 
tains, which,  from  its  remarkable  appearance  and  the  existence  of  the 
boiling  springs  in  the  centre,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  The  village  of  Tung  Mak  ( ^||  |{§  ),  near  which 
these  springs  are  found,  can  be  reached  by  boat  in  from  four  to  five 
hours  from  Macao.  Some  seventy  or  eighty  square  yards  of  ground 
form  the  space  in  which  the  springs  are  contained,  and  from  all  parts 
Qf  it  steam  is  seen  to  rise.  The  number  and  locality  of  the  wells  varies 
from  time  to  time,  but  there  are  usually  three  considerable  springs, 
quite  shallow  but  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  called  by 
the  Chinese  Lcmg-yit-chH  {)^  ^  iffii)*  '^^  temperature  of  the 
wa^er  has  been  estimated  at  about  170^  and  the  Chinese  who  live  on 
the  spot  are  in  the  habit  of  boiling  rice,  &c.,  in  the  spring.  The  water, 
which  is  perfectly  clear  and  salt,  has  been  found  highly  serviceable  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  T*he  following  comparative  table  b  the  result  of 
an  imalysis  by  the  late  Dr  Harland : 

In  10,000  gravM  of  Water  ihere  are  in  (he 
Watert  of  Yung  Mak.    '         In  Sea  IP>Mtr. 

Muriate  of  Soda, 45.89        220.01 

Sulphate  of  Soda, 26.41        38.16 

Muriate  of  Magnesia, 00.00        42.08 

Muriate  of  Lime, 10.53        7.84 


81.83        308.09 

The  absence  of  any  Salt  of  Magnesia  in  the  spring-water  accounts  for 
its  complete  freedom  from  bitterness  of  taste. 
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A  full  ftccouBt  of  tbese  springs  will  be  found  in  YoL  I.  of  the  trans- 
aprons  of  the  Hongkong  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (1847). 

A  good  beach  for  sea-bathing  exists  beyond  the  Gruia  Fort,  at 
Cadlhaa  Bay ;  whilst  Bishop's  Bay,  a  small  cove  between  two  jutting 
lulls  beyond  the  western  extremity  of  the  Praya  affords  a  still  more 
convenient  bathing-place. 

No  bathing-machines  or  building  have  ever  been  attempted,  not- 
withstanding the  advantages  they  would  afford  to  visitors,  and  ladies 
can  only  bathe  with  the  aid  of  extempore  dressing-rooms  constructed 
with  ^e  mat-covering  of  boats  or  canvas  screens.  The  beaches  are 
ahallovf  for  some  distance  from  the  shore,  but  with  numerous  inequa- 
Utiea  of  which  inexperienced  bathers  should  beware. 

Foiri^-^^As  the  visitor  a^^roaches  Macao,  he  will  be  struck  by  a 
di^lay  of  fortifications  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  size  and  impor- 
tance of  the  place,  but  over  all  of  which  the  banner  of  Portugal 
waves  proudly  above  a  conspicuous  array  of  artillery.  The  most  pro- 
minent Fort  is  that  of  the  Guia,  crowning  its  lofty  hi]],  aud  comprising 
within  its  walls  the  lighthouse  lately  constructed.  This  fort  was  built 
in  1687-8,  taking  in  a  small  chapel  previously  erected  on  the  spot, 
which  still  exists  and  is  annually  resorted  to  by  the  devout  on  a  festival 
l^ld  on  the  5th  August.     The  Fort  mounts  24  guns. 

The  kM*gest  and  most  important  of  the  Forts  of  Macao  is  that  of  St. 
Paulo  do  Monte,  commonly  called  the  Monte  Fort,  and  by  the  Chinese 
Tai  P'6-t'oi  i^VQ,  n  )•  ^^  ^^  ^  square  work,  with  bastions  at  the  angles, 
crowning  the  Monte  or  Hill  of  St  Paul,  constructed  in  1626.  It  has  48 
guns  mounted,  chiefly  18-pounders.  Among  the  artillery  are  some 
curious  specimens  of  the  ancient  gun«  castings  carried  on  at  Macao,  in  the 
shape  of  seven  br«ss  cannon  cast  in  1626  and  1627.  One  of  these, 
mounted  at  the  South-east  bastion,  is  a  86-pounder  of  prodigious  length. 

Fort  San.  Francisco  overlooks  the  Taipa  anchorage,  and  forms  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  wall  of  the  town.  The  old  Fort  on  this 
spot  was  partially  demolished  in  1865,  together  with  an  adjacent  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  to  make  room  for  barracks  for  a  battalion  of  troops, 
which  were  completed  in  1866.  The  outworks  of  this  Fort  have  been 
Urgely  added  to  and  improved. 
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The  Fort  of  S.  Thiaga  da  Barra,  or  Bar  Fort,  lies  near  the  water 
level  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour,  to  command  which  it  was 
oonstructed  in  1740.     It  mounts  8  guns. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  are  the  smaller  Forts  of  Bom  Parto,  (on 
the  Penha  Hill},  San  JoSo,  San  Jeronimo,  D.  Maria  XL  and  that  of 
^  the  Taipa,  a  small  work  constructed  in  1847  upon  an  islet  facing  the 
Praya.     Its  garrison  is  composed  of  a  sergeant  and  two  men. 

Numerous  legends  have  been  handed  down  in  connection  with  the 
more  ancient  works,  and  notably  with  reference  to  the  Monte  Fort, 
about  which  an  air  of  mystery  has  always  hung,  owing  to  its  site  hayiei^f 
originally  been  occupied  by  the  habitation  of  Jesuit  missionaries.  Sus- 
pected by  their  own  countrymen  no  less  than  by  the  Chiaese,  these 
silent  emissaries  were  belicTed  to  have  constructed  underground  passa- 
ges and  cells  for  refuge  in  case  of  sudden  persecution,  and,  strangely 
enough,  a  tunnel  extending  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  Fort  has 
been  recently  discovered.  During  the  summer  of  1866,  the  attention 
of  the  commandant  was  drawn  to  what  was  believed  to  be  a  loosening 
of  one  of  the  large  blocks  of  granite  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  some  40 
feet  in  height,  encasing  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
fort  is  built.  On  examination  it  was,  however,  discovered  that  this 
stone  merely  masked  the  entrance  into  a  subterranean  gallery,  which 
was  found  to  communicate  with  a  shaft  opening  upon  the  central  area 
of  the  Fort.  It  is  supposed  that  a  secret  means  of  communicating 
with  the  adjoining  collegiate  church  was  ensured  by  this  curious  tun- 
nel. Stories  have  long  been  rife  of  buried  treasures  in  this  part  of 
the  town,  and  vaults  are  known  to  exist  beneath  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  fa9ade  of  the  ruined  church.  An  attempt  to  explore 
these  vaults  was  made  some  years  ago  by  an  enterprising  Chinese,  who, 
however,  retired  from  the  search  without  having  arrived  at  any  dis- 
covery. 

Goysrmhbnt;  Reybnub  akp  Expbkditubx  &c. — The  Governor 
of  Macao  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign  of  Portugal,  and  is  usually  a 
militaiy  or  naval  officer.  Other  officials  holding  .their  appointments 
from  the  crown  are  the  Grovemor's  Adjutant,  the  Secretary  to  Go- 
Temment,  Commandant  of  the  Gktrrison,  Judge,  and  Procurador.     A 
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Cooncily  presided  oyer  by  the  Governor,  is  composed  of  four  official 
and  two  non-official  membersi  (the  latter  nominated  by  the  Qovemor). 
Among  the  remaining  principal  fiinctionanes  are  the  Bishop  of  Macao, 
the  Colonial  Surgeon-Major,  and  the  senior  Naval  Officer. 

The  salaries  of  the  Portuguese  officials  appear  remakably  sipall  when 
compared  with  those  not  thought  excessive  in  the  adjoining  British  Co- 
lony. According  to  a  table  published  in  the  Official  newspaper  in  Sep- 
tember 1865  the  pay  of  some  of  the  principal  functionaries  is  as  fd- 
lows:— 


Governor, $3,750 

Secretary, 700 

Judge, 2,900 

Bishop, 2,300 

Procurador, 600 

Receiver  of  Taxes,....       450 


Colonel, |65 

Lt.-Colonel, 58 

Major, 54 

Captam, 90 

Lieutenant, 28 


The  pay  of  a  private  soldier  is  18  cents  per  diem. 

The  garrison  consists  of  three  companies  of  infantiy  and  artillery, 
relieved  periodically  from  the  mother-country  and  forming  the  Macao 
Battalion.  In  addition  to  this  force  is  the  National  BattalioUi  an  or- 
ganizadon  of  citizens  on  the  principle  of  the  French  garde  NoHonaU. 
A  small  naval  force,  the  principal  portion  of  which  consists  of  two 
small  screw-gunboats  lately  built  at  Hongkong  and  Whampoa,  com- 
pletes the  list  of  armaments. 

Matters  of  municipal  administration  and  of  primary  jurisdiction  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Leal  Senado  or  Senate,  the  early  constitution  of 
which  has  been  described  above.  At  present  the  members  of  the  Se- 
nate are  elected  annually  in  December  by  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  uni- 
Tersal  suffirage  forming  the  law  Qf  elections.  Four  vereadora  or  super- 
visors, of  whom  one  becomes  President  of  the  Chamber,  with  two/iaires 
or  justioesi  constitute  the  Senate,  under  whose  authority  a  small  force 
of  municipal  police  enforce  sanitary  regulations,  the  observance  of  11- 
oenses  etc.  The  revenue  of  the  Senate,  derived  from  license-fees  on 
hawkers,  money-changers,  and  auction-rooms  is  about  ^2,000  per  an- 
num, covering  an  expenditure  of  like  amount. 

The  Procurador  or  Chinese  Magistrate,  formerly  a  subordinate  of 
the  Senate,  but  now  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  is  the  most  prominent 
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liinctionaary  of  Macao.  He  controls  tbe  police,  the  gambMng-home^ 
and  the  coolie-traffic,  and  has  large  powers  over  the  entire  native  popu- 
lation. The  police-force  consists  of  some  twenty  Europeans,  under 
military  officers  and  wearing  a  mihtary  uniform,  associated  with  a  larger 
number  of  Chinese  constables. 

Tbe  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  empowered  to  settle  mdrcantile  disputes, 
consists  of  6  members,  elected  annually. 

Ihe  highest  local  court  is  the  Junta  de  JusHqa^  before  which  appeab 
are  heard,  with  ultimate  appeal  to  Lisbon.  This  Court  is  composed  of 
the  Governor  as  President,  the  Judge,  Commandant,  one  of  the  Justices 
and  two  Supervisors  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Procurador. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  official  estimate  of  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  Macao  up  to  the  most  recent  period.  These  esti- 
mates are  annually  framed,  in  July,  and  submitted  to  the  Home  €ro- 

veinment: 

FlntmekA  tmt.  Ftmmtial  Tmr, 

1866- J  867.  1867-1868. 

Receipts, »227,498        $237,680 

Expenditure, 187,986        194,523 

Balance, |39,612        $43,167 

The  bulk  of  the  re  venue  of  Macao  is  derived  from  the  gambling-house 
monopoly  and  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  farmers  of  the  right  to  dispose 
of  prepared  opium.     The  balance  of  revenue  is  remitted  to  Portugal. 

Hakboub,  Pilotagv,  &c. — ^The  great  disadvantage  under  which 
Macao  labours  is  the  lack  of  safe  and  commodious  anchorage.  The 
Inner  Harbour,  where  alone  protection  from  the  force  of  the  wind  is 
obtained,  has  become  so  shallow  as  to  accommodate  only  vessels  of 
light  draught,  whilst  the  open  roadstead  labours  under  the  double  dis- 
advantage of  distance  (upwards  of  three  miles)  from  the  town  and  of 
insecurity  in  heavy  gales.  The  Port  regulations  now  in  force  were 
issued  in  1855.  They  require  a  report  of  the  arrival  of  all  vessels 
within  24  hours  after  arrival  under  a  penalty  of  ^100  fine.  Ship's 
papers  must  be  lodged  at  the  office  of  the  Captain  of  the  Port  A 
Government  school  of  pilotage  is  established  for  the  instruction  and 
examination  of  pilots,  who  are  not  allowed  to  serve  unless  duly  qualified. 
The  charge  for  bringing  a  vessel  into  the  Inner  Harbour  is  ^7.50. 
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A  pl4n,  long  contemplated,  has  been  lately  revived,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  Inner  Harbour.  The  shoaling 
being  due,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  large  deposits  of  mud  brought  down 
from  the  interior  channel  at  the  head  of  the  Inner  Harbour,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  embank  a  large  area  at  the  head,  of  the  harbour, 
taking  in  Green  Island,  and  thus  increasing  the  scour  of  the  tide  by 
diminishing  the  extent  over  which  it  at  present  flows,  whilst  Valuable 
building-ground  would  at  the  same  time  be  created.  Another  propo- 
sition is  to  cut  a  channel  through  the  isthmus,  thus  restoring  Macao  to 
its  ancient  position  as  an  island,  and  leaving  the  influx  of  the  tide  from 
seaward  to  sweep  out  the  bed  of  the  harbour. 

LiOHT  House. — ^The  elevation  of  the  Guia  Fort  was  availed  of  in 
1865  by  the  energetic  Governor  Amaral  to  construct  the  first  lighthouse 
ever  erected  in  the  China  Seas.  A  tower  rising  within  the  walls  of 
the  fort  carries  the  light  to  an  elevation  of  333  feet  above  high  water- 
mark. The  light  is  white,  revolving,  and  visible  in  clear  weather  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  Its  revolution  is  complete  in  64  seconds. 
The  light  was  first  shown  on  the  24th  September,  1865. 

Clibcate,  Mbteorologt  etc.. — ^The  situation  of  Macao,  with  lull  ex- 
posure to  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  renders  it  a  more  agreeable  and  salubri^ 
ous  residence  during  the  hot  season  than  Hongkong,  though  the  place 
Lb  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  diseases  which  are  usually  prevalent 
in  the  adjacent  Colony.  The  sanitary  improvements  carried  out  in  re- 
cent years  have  added  largely,  however,  to  the  healthiness  of  the  town. 
Some  valuable  statistics  respecting  the  meteorology  of  Macao  were  pub- 
lished in  1865  by  the  Surgeon  Major,  Dr.  L.  A.  da  Silva,  from  which 
the  following  particulars  are  taken; 

Heat  sets  in  at  Macao  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  N.  E. 
monsoon  gives  place  to  prevailing  winds  from  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  June, 
July,  and  August  are  distinguished  by  heavy  rain-fall,  the  latter  month 
being  the  hottest  of  the  year.  With  the  latter  half  of  September  nor- 
therly winds  again  set  in.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  tem- 
perature in  the  middle  of  each  month,  based  on  observations  extended 
over  three  successive  years: 
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January, 

,. 

Febroacy, 

.. 

March, 

.. 

April, 

.. 

May,... 

.. 

June, 

... 

July, 

.,. 

August,       . 

.. 

September, 

~ 

October, 

.- 

November, 

December, 

... 

UBAMTwnwMMxnm, 

Fahunhbt. 

...  69°  6. 

...  6(^6. 

...  62** 

...  72^6. 

..,  78°  5. 

...  83° 

...  83° 

..,  83°  2, 

..,  82°  4. 

...  77°  1. 

...  70°  3. 

...  83°  5. 


The  extreme  ranges  of  temperatiure  are  shewn  as  fc^ows : 


EZTBSHES  07  TEMPERATURE, 

Tears. 

Fahrbitheit. 

1862 

1863 

1864 

93° 
48°  3. 

90°  4. 

47°  4. 

90° 

IWlTllTnilin.   ,,,,,,.,-,,,  -r  rt  ri .t-i^ 

43°  2. 

The  total  rainfedl  for  the  twelve  months  ending  April  30,  1865  was 
87*6  inches. 

Tbapr. — The  trade  in  which  foreigners  are  directly  interested  at 
Macao  is  quite  inconsiderable,  although  the  position  of  the  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River  and  near  the  numerous  trading  places 
along  the  West  Coast  of  Kwang-tung  renders  it  a  dep6t  for  a  large 
amount  of  native  traffic,  which  flourishes  mainly  by  evasion  of  the 
Chinese  Customs  duties.  Interesting  returns  of  this  trade  have  been 
made  up  of  late  years  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Lan9a,  British  Consular  Agent  al 
Macao,  and  published  in  Parliamentary  Papers.  Among  the  principal 
articles  of  trade  are  rice,  dye-stufis,  (indigo  &&>,  sugar,  and  opium, 
ihe  latter  article  being  brought  from  Hongkong  and  reshipped  in 
small  quantities  along  the  coast  Considerable  quantities  of  Tea,  grown 
in  the  neighbouring  Districts,  are  also  brought  to  Macao  for  shipment 
As  no  duties  of  any  kind  are  levied  upon  either  exports  or  importSy 
minute  statistics  are  not  to  be  arrived  at,  the  manifests  handed  xnto 
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tlie  Harbour  Master's  Office  comprising  only  ihe  trade  carried  on  by 
native  coasting-junks  and  by  foreign  vessels  including  the  steamers  to 
Hongkong  and  Canton^,  whilst  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  trade  is 
conducted  by  passage  boats  end  small  craft  which  are  not  called  upon 
fcr  manifests.  Under  such  circumstances  any  figures  recorded  must 
be  taken  only  as  approximate.  The  following  are  summaries  of  the 
trade  for  1864  and  1865  as  given  by  Mr.  Lan9a : — 

ImporU  JBhcporis. 

1864 Mexican  DoUare.         6,327,620    ...    4,769,712 

1865 „  „  6,840,331    ...    4,666,361 

The  imports  of  Opium  in  1864  were  as  follows : — 

Patna, chests  6,206      Estimated  value  $2,640,064 

Benares, „     3,034      „  „       1,267,647 

Malwa, „         132      „  „  81,900 

Turkey, „  42      „  „  19,880r 

Total  Estimated  value  $3>909,391 

The  export  of  Tea  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  a  total  esti> 
mated  value  of  ^679,000. 

In  1865,  the  import  of  Opium  amounted  to  7,593  chests  valued  at 
f  3,662,919.     There  is  no  trade  whatever  in  Cotton  goods. 

The  movement  of  Shipping  in  1865  shewed  a  total  entry  of  258 
vessels,  with  206  departures. 

The  only  department  of  trade  in  whidi  Europeans  can  be  said  to  be 
chiefly  interested  is  the  cooHe  traffic,  which,  banished  of  late  years 
from  the  Coast  of  China,  has  taken  root  and  flourished  under  checkf 
more  or  less  nominal,  at  Macao.  The  demand  for  CooUe-labour  m 
Cuba  sixice  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in  Peru  and 
the  Chincha  Islands,  enables  large  profits  to  be  realized  by  exporters  of 
Chinese  coolies,  who  are  brought  in  thousands  to  Macao  by  native 
crimps  and  sold  to  Spamsh,  Portuguese,  and  South  American  specula* 
iOTB,  This  traffic  has  been  carried  on  since  about  the  year  1848,  but 
it  was  not  until  1856  that  an  ordinance  was  introduced  by  the  local 
Government  lor  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  terms  of  agreement 
between  the  so-called  *<  Emigration  Agent**  and  the  coolie.  Successive 
ffdinaaces  have  subsequently  been  introduced,  notably  that  of  April 
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80ih,  1860,  establishing  an  official  superintendance  over  the  engage* 
ment  and  embarkation  of  coolies  ;  bat  causes  which  cannot  be  too  mi- 
nutely particularized  tend  to  impair  the  good  effects  which  might  flow 
from  these  legal  provisions.  As  at  present  conducted,  the  shipment  of 
Chinese  labourers  from  Macao  is  best  described  as  the  exportation  of 
inToluntary  emigrants.  The  coolies  sent  abroad  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz :  prisoners  taken  in  the  clan-fights  which  are  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  western  districts  of  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung, 
and  who  are  sold  by  their  captors  to  Chinese  ,  or  Portuguese  man- 
buyers  upon  the  interior  waters ;  villagers  or  fishermen  forcibly  kid- 
napped along  the  coast,  chiefly  by  lorchas  manned  by  half-castes  from 
Macao ;  and  thirdly,  individuals  who  are  tempted  by  prowling  agents 
to  gamble  at  the  licensed  establishments  abounding  in  the  Chinese  town, 
and  who  on  losing,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  surrender  their 
persons  in  payment  according  to  the  peculiar  Chinese  notions  of  liabi- 
lity in  this  respect'.  When  once  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  crimps, 
the  coolie  is  warned  with  threats  of  some  dire  and  unnamed  vengeance 
to  express  assent  to  every  question  asked  him  by  the  Portuguese  in- 
spector before  whom  he  is  hurried ;  and  he  is  eventually  handed  over 
to  the  foreign  barracoon-keeper,  who  recompenses  the  "broker^  with  a 
sum  varying  from  |f7  to  |flO.  A  large  number  of  independent  coolie- 
depots  or  barracoons  exist  in  Macao,  and  in  these  the  emigrants  are 
assembled  tmtil  a  favourable  opportunity  arrives  for  disposing  of 
them  in  batches  to  the  speculators  loading  vessels  for  Cuba  or  Peru. 
Including  headmoney  and  working  expenses  each  coolie  costs  some  $25 
to  ;^S0,  and  is  transferred,  together  with  the  contract  he  has  signed  be- 
fore the  Portuguese  inspector,  for  from  $60  to  ^^70.  The  expenses  of 
shipment,  insurance,  etc.  raise  the  cost  per  capM  to  something  under 
;^200,  or  about  £43.  On  arriving  at  Havana,  the  contracts  of  the  sur- 
Tiving  ^'emigrants"  are  put  up  at  public  auction,  the  services  of  each 
coolie  bringing  on  an  average  some  1^350,  or  about  £78.  The  contract 
specifies  eight  years  of  service,  and  during  that  period  the  coolie  is  ab- 
solutely at  the  disposal  of  the  master  who  has  purchased  him.  In  case 
of  ill-treatment,  or  nonpayment  of  the  stipulated  wages  the  coolie  has, 
legally,  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Spanish  couzts,  but  no  instance  is  on 
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record  of  such  a  proceeding.  Suicide  is,  on  the  other  hand,  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  as  an  act  of  vengeance  upon  the  employer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  practice  of  illicit  mbans  for  the  obtaining  of  coolies  at  Macao, 
rather  than  the  sufferings  endured  at,  the  place  of  destination,  which 
give  this  traffic  so  hideous  a  character.  The  only  remedy  for  such 
evils  would  be  the  stringent  prohibition  of  any  commercial  element  in 
the  transaction  of  engaging  Chinese  labourers  for  foreign  coimtries. 

During  1864  and  1865  coolies  were  exported  from  Macao  as  shewn 
in  the  following  table : 

To  Havana.  Ta  Oanao.     To  Sandivhh  Itlandt.    TeiaL 

1864, 4,479        ...        6,243        ...        —  10,722 

1866, 5,207        ...        8,417        ...        50  13,674 

In  addition  to  the  above,  2716  coolies  were  shipped  from  Canton 
in  1865-6  by  Cuban  agents  acting  under  the  French  flag. 
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Situation. — ^The  Port  of  Swatow,  declared  open  to  foreign  trade  bj 
the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsing,  in  1858,  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  riTer 
Han,  near  the  Eastern  border  of  the  Province  of  Kwang-tong,  adjacent 
to  Fa  Eien,  in  Latitude  23*"  20'.  43"  N.  and  Longitude  116^  89'  8'  £. 
It  is  distant  about  180  miles  from  Hongkong.  Swatow  is  the  shipping 
port  for  the  city  of  Ch*ao-chow-fu,  (j^  j^  f^)  85  miles  inland,  and 
the  large  interior  emporium  of  San  Ho  pa  (^  f^  JbH)y  forty  miles 
farther  up  the  Han,  but  was  an  insignificant  Tillage  until  its  erection 
into  a  centre  for  European  trade. 

The  Prefecture  of  Ch'ao-chow-fu,  in  which  it  is  situated,  togedier 
with  the  adjoining  Department  of  Eia-Ting-chow,  is  cut  off  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Province  of  Ewang-tung  by  a  mountain-chain  which, 
issuing  from  the  flanks  of  the  lofty  range  forming  the  barrier  between 
Kwang-tung  and  Fukien,  describes  a  wide  semi-circle  with  its  southern 
limb  extending  to  the  sea,  and  thus  encloses  the  territory  above-named 
in  a  sort  of  basin,  itself  intersected  with  smaller  ranges.  Through  this 
basin  the  noble  river  named  the  Han  (*^  |^^  finds  its  way  to  the 
sea,  deriving  its  waters  from  two  main  branches,  of  which  one  flows 
from  the  mountains  on  the  West  in  the  heart  of  the  Kwang-tung  Pro- 
vince, whilst  the  other  issues  from  the  Province  of  Fukien.  Uniting 
at  San  Ho  Pa  with  a  third  less  important  stream,  they  form  the  river 
which  flows  past  Ch'ao-chow-fu  and  expands  below  that  dty  into  a 
delta  embracing  a  wide  expanse  of  alluvial  and  highly  fertile  soil 
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Swatow  (or  more  correctly  Shan  Tow  y|J[|  ^,  of  which  sound 
the  local  name  is  a  corruption)  lies  some  fire  miles  within  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Han,  at  a  point  where  the  stream,  descending  from  the 
interior,  ourres  from  a  southerly  to  an  easterly  course,  expanding  under 
the  influence  of  the  tide  to  a  width  of  nearly  one  mile.  The  northern 
or  left  bank,  on  which  Swatow  is  built,  is  raised  but  little  above  the 
lerel  of  the  river,  forming  part,  indeed,  of  the  alluvial  plain  through 
which  the  various  branches  of  the  Han  are  channelled.  The  southern 
shore,  on  ihe.contraiy,  is  bold  and  lined  with  hills  of  an  average  height 
of  four  to  five  hundred  feet  These  hills  trend  away  to  form  the  jut- 
ting promontory  known  as  the  ^Cape  of  Good  Hope**  (the  landmark  for 
entering  the  river).  The  hill  forming  the  cape  is  163  feet  high,  but 
the  highest  point  of  the  hUly  peninsula,  called  High  Cape  simimit,  is 
433  feet  above  high  water.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  estuary  is 
£>nned  by  Pagoda  Hill,  rising,  with  the  pagoda  which  crowns  its  sum- 
mit, to  a  height  of  257  feet  Immediately  opposite  this  cape  lies  the 
large  and  mountainous  island  of  Namoa  (Nan-Ngao)  between  which 
and  the  mainland  navigable  straits  are  formed,  with  safe  harbours. 
Just  inside  the  mouth  of  the  river,  four  miles  below  Swatow,  lies  Double 
Usoidf  upon  which  the  foreign  settlement  was  formerly  congregated. 

Acoxss. — Swatow  isveached  in  from  15  to  20  hours  by  the  steamers 
ef  the  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Company  and  D.  Lapraik  &  Co.,  which  leave 
Hongkong  about  three  times  a  week  for  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow. 
Fare  ^25,  with  return  tickets  one  half  additional  rate,  available  ifor 
four  months.  On  this  short  voyage  the  steamers  seldom  lose  sight  of 
land,  and  in  fine  weather  the  coasting  trip  is  extremely  pleasant  The 
high  lands  of  Chelang  Point,  Tong-mi,  Cup-chi,  and  Breaker  Point 
are  successively  skirted,  after  which,  passing  the  connected  inlets  ot 
Hai  Mun  and  Hope  Bays,  usually  crowded  with  vast  fleets  of  fishing 
boats,  the  rugged  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  passed,  and  the  steamer, 
gliding  through  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  the  barren  rock  called 
Sugar-loaf,  passes  the  neat-looking  settlement  on  Double  Island  and 
proceeds  up  the  Han  to  anchor  ofl*  Swatow. 

Sailing  vessels,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  Sugar-loaf  channel, 
are  oompeDed  to  cross  the  bar  of  the  river  to  the  eastward  of  Double 
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Island,  and,  as  a  rule,  find  little  difficulty  in  so  doing.  In  going  oni^ 
vessels  of  heavy  draught  can  only  cross  the  bar  at  the  top  of  high 
water,  and  usually  anchor  off  Double  Island  to  await  the  flood.  With 
a  wind  due  west,  sailing  vessels  can  pass  out  through  Sugar-loaf  chan- 
nel without  the  necessity  of  tacking ;  but  the  risk  is  seldom  ventured 
upon. 

HiSTOBT.— Europeans  were  first  attracted  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Swatow  shortly  after  the  opening^  of  the  Port  of  Amoy  in  1842,  bat 
the  first  attempt  at  forming  a  trading  dep6t  was  made  at  the  island  of 
Namoa,  where  opium-vessels  were  anchored  for  several  years.  When 
finally  these  vessels  were  compelled  to  remove  thence  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  they  were  shifted  to  Double  Island,  where,  as  early  as  1851, 
an  unrecognized  foreign  community  had  grown  up,  with  several  receir- 
ing-ships  for  the  storage  of  opium.  For  many  years  previously  the 
Chinese  Government  had  exercised  but  a  nominal  control  over  the  tur- 
bulent population  of  this  portion  of  the  Province,  and  foreigners  were 
thus  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  here  unmolested  save  by  occasion- 
al forays  from  piratical  gangs.  The  rocky  shore  of  Double  Island  gra* 
dually  became  dotted  with  European  dwellings,  around  which  a  Chinese 
village  began  to  cluster,  whilst  the  wealth  generated  at  the  town  of 
Swatow  by  the  trade  with  foreigners  attracted  a  considerable  popula- 
tion thither.  Swatow  was  finally  included  among  the  ports  thrown 
open  by  Lord  Elgin's  Treaty,  and  in  1860  British  and  United  States* 
Consuls  were  appointed  to  reside  there.  Unfortunately,  the  absence  of 
constituted  authority  in  previous  years  had  encouraged  many  flagitious 
acts  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  especially  in  the  kidnapping  of  natives 
for  sale  as  coolie-labourers  in  Cuba  and  the  Chincha  Islands.  The  atro- 
cities perpetrated  in  this  shameful  traffic  had  aroused  a  strong  feeling 
of  hostility  among  the  people,  and  no  foreigner  was  safe  at  a  distance 
from  Double  Island.  Entrance  was  even  denied  into  the  town  of  Swa- 
tow, nor  was  it  until  1861  that  the  mob  of  that  place  became  quieted 
by  fiimiliarity  with  the  sight  of  foreigners.  The  inconvenience  of  main- 
taining the  residences  of  foreigners  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
seat  of  trade  was  naturally  great,  and  in  1862  a  lease  was  obtained  by 
the  British  Consul  from  the  Chinese  Government  of  a  tract  of  level 
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ground  forming  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  only 
one  mile  from  Swatow,  and  combining  numerous  natural  advantages, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  presence  of  deep  water  within  less  than 
100  yards  from  the  shore.  •  Certain  Chinese,  however,  instigated,  as  it 
was  believed,  by  interested  foreigners,  stirred  up  the  inhabitants  of 
neighbouring  villages  to  threatening  demonstrations  when  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  occupation  of  this  advantageous  site,  and  as  mea- 
sures of  coercion  against  these  villages  were  abstained  from  by  the 
British  authorities,  whilst  the  Chinese  Government  professed  its  pow- 
erlessness  to  control  them,  no  settlement  could  be  formed.  The  situa- 
tion to  which  the  foreign  residences  were  subsequently  removed  will  be 
described  below. 

The  seat  of  local  government  being  the  city  of  Ch'ao-chow-fti,  35 
miles  distant,  the  British  Consul  is  technically  held  to  reside  at  that 
place,  but  the  popular  hostility  already  referred  to  served  for  years  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  any  European  into  the  city.  Several  attempts 
were  made  in  1861-1863  to  pass  through  its  gates,  but  these  were  uni- 
formly repulsed  by  armed  mobs,  over  whom  the  native  officials  scarcely 
pretended  to  exercise  authority.  The  British  Consul,  Mr  Caine,  was 
at  length  escorted  into  the  city  in  November  1865  by  a  strong  Chinese 
guard,  but  was  treated  ydth  contumely  and  violence  during  his  stay. 
In  July  1866  the  visit  was  repeated  under  better  circxunstances,  and 
eventually  the  turbulent  population  will  doubtless  be  coerced  into 
respecting  the  rights  of  foreigners  to  travel  and  trade  in  the  interior. 

FoBEioN  Residences  and  Local  Description. — Owing  to  the 
failure  in  1862  to  obtain  a  site  for  a  settlement  on  the  Ke>lut  shore 
( |(^  ^^ ),  the  residences  of  Europeans  are  widely  scattered.  The 
British  Consulate  was  established  in  that  year  upon  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  range  called  Kah-chio  (  ^  ^  ), 
immediately  facing  the  town  of  Swatow.  The  hills  which  here  form 
the  coast-line  are  intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  one  of  which,  de- 
bouching at  this  point,  leaves  a  small  extent  of  level  ground  upon  which 
the  Consular  buildings  are  placed,  together  with  the  residence  of  the 
U.  S.  Consul,  a  few  other  buildings,  and  a  street  of  Chinese  shops. 
Upon  the  rocks  behind  are  perched  several  other  dwellings,  including 
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those  of  some  American  missionaries.  The  majority  of  the  few  Euro- 
pean residents  have,  however,  established  themselves  in  or  near  the 
town  of  Swatow,  in  front  of  which,  along  the  river,  several  handsome 
houses  have  been  erected,  including  that  of  the  Customs^  establish- 
ment The  veiy  large  expanse  of  mud  left  dry  or  covered  only  with 
a  few  inches  of  water  on  both  banks  of  the  river  at  low  tide  renders 
the  construction  of  jetties  absolutely  necessary,  and  these  structures 
are  seen  projecting  into  the  stream  to  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred 
yards.  They  are  in  most  cases  constructed  of  rough  blocks  of  granite. 
The  native  town,  extending  behind  the  European  houses  from  the 
small  but  picturesque  Fort  on  the  west  to  the  curve  of  the  stream  on 
the  east,  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  and  filthy  streets,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  main  thoroughfares  where  respectable  Hongs 
have  been  erected  of  late  years.  The  na^ve  Custom  house  and  Cus- 
toms' Bank  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  Fort,  in  which  a  small  mili- 
tary mandarin  resides. 

The  material  used  in  the  construction  of  all  buildings,  foreign  as 
well  as  native,  is  a  species  of  concrete,  brick  being  unknown.  The  day 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  felspar  rock  abounding  in  the  vici- 
nity, mixed  with  a  little  lime  procured  from  calcined  oystersheUs  and 
with  water,  is  rammed  between  boards  placed  parallel  to  each  other  so 
as  to  form  a  trough  of  some  18  inches  diameter,  and  rapidly  hardens 
into  solid  walls.  Each  side  of  the  intended  building  is  carried  up  in 
this  manner  to  the  required  height  before  apertures  for  doors  and  win- 
dows are  arranged  by  cutting  squares  from  the  solid  mass.  In  the  same 
manner  holes  are  excavated  for  cross-beams  and  rafters.  If  care  is  ta- 
ken to  prevent  the  use  of  salt  water  in  mixing  this  concrete,  and  subse- 
quently to  keep  the  walls  protected  by  thick  coatings  of  plaster,-  this 
species  of  construction  proves  almost  as  strong  and  durable  as  brick, 
whilst  it  has  the  advantage  of  greater  cheapness.  If  salt  water  is  in- 
troduced, however,  damp  is  speedily  attracted.  Swatow  is  celebrated 
for  a  species  of  lacquer  which  is  extensively  applied  by  the  natives  to 
the  interior  wood-work  of  their  houses,  giving  a  highly  elegant  finish. 
Many  of  the  native  Hongs  are  also  ornamented  with  very  elaborate 
mouldings  in  composition. 
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&ct  that  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  or  Singapore 
Chinese,  the  foreign  community  i3  very  small.  Beside  the  British  and 
U.  S.  Consuls,  and  the  Customs*  establishment,  the  foreign  population 
ccHnprises  a  few  mercantile  agencies,  a  medical  man,  several  missiona- 
ries, and  store-keepers,  pilots  etc. — the  latter  forming  a  separate  colony 
at  Doable  Island.  Two  or  three  large  stores  supply  the  wants  of  the 
residents  and  shipping  in  ordinary  cases,  whilst  the  proxindty  of  Hong- 
kong enables  clothing  etc.  to  be  ordered  and  obtained  within  from 
three  days  to  a  week.  Servants  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the 
district,  although  Cantonese  are  preferred.  Wages  are  usually  the 
same  as  at  Canton.  The  markets  are  not  ill-supplied,  bee^  mutton,  and 
poultry  being  always  obtainable.  A  peculiar  breed  of  geese,  of  extra- 
ordinarily large  size,  weighing  upwards  of  20  pounds  when  prepared 
for  the  table,  is  found  in  some  of  the  villages.  Among  fish,  rock-cod, 
garoupa,  mullet,  and  sea-salmon  are  plentiful,  whilst  oysters^  clams, 
and  crayfish  are  also  abundant.  Lychees,  plantains,  and  pumeloes  at- 
tain great  perfection.  In  winter^  wildfowl  appear  in  great  numbers  on 
the  river.  The  curlew  is  frequently  eaten  during  the  first  month  or 
two  of  its  appearance. 

A  library  and  reading-room,  maintained  by  a  monthly  subscription 
of  $6  among  the  residents,  is  situated  near  the  British  Consulate,  and 
here  divine  service  is  performed  on  Sundays  by  one  of  the  resident 
missionaries.  Owing  in  part  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  settlement  at 
Kah-chio,  no  attempt  at  forming  a  race-course  has  yet  been  made,  in 
which  respect  Swatow  forms  a  solitary  exception  among  the  Ports  in 
China;  yachting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extensively  practised,  and 
a  regatta  is  annually  held.  Roads,  or  rather  paths  over  the  rocks, 
have  been  constructed  by  public  subscription,  under  the  management 
of  a  committee ;  and  subscriptioiLs  are  also  raised  among  the  resi- 
dents for  maintaining  a  semaphore  station  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills  known  as  Vincent  Range,  whence  the  approach  of  vessels  is 
signalized. 

Climate. — Swatow,  and  especially  Double  Island,  shares  with  Amoy 
the  well-merited  repute  of  salubrity  due  to  its  marine  situation,     Du- 
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ring  the  summer  months,  altbongh  the  thermometer  ranges  as  high  as 
in  Hongkong,  a  refreshing  sea-breeze  tempers  the  heat  throughout  the 
day,  whilst  the  salt-air  keeps  the  mosquito-plague  within  endurable 
limits.  An  excellent  sloping  beach,  with  a  fine  sandy  bed,  affords  at 
Double  Island  the  opportunity,  so  much  needed  in  China,  for  sea-ba- 
thing, and  this  advantage,  combined  with  that  of  the  salubrious  breeze, 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  spot  as  a  possible  sanatarium  for  Hong- 
kong and  the  Southern  Ports.  At  present,  the  island  is  untenanted 
save  by  Chinese  and  the  pilot-colony,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  is  rented  by  Europeans,  whose  former  residences  are  still  kept  up 
for  occasional  visits,  but  the  erection  of  a  boarding-house  for  the  re- 
sort of  invalids  during  the  summer  has  been  more  than  once  planned. 

The  position  of  Swatow  at  a  point  opposite  the  lower  mouth  of  the 
Formosa  Channel  renders  it  peculiarly  exposed  to  typhoons,  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  which  is  in  this  narrow  sea-way.  Scarcely  a  summer 
passes  without  the  occurrence  of,  one  or  more  of  these  storms,  the 
frightful  violence  of  some  of  which  necessitates,  among  other  precau- 
tions, the  construction  of  flat  roofs  to  all  large  buildings.  The  most 
memorable  typhoons  of  late  years  were  those  of  1858  and  1862. 

Geological  Features. — ^As  already  remarked,  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Han  at  Swatow  forms  part  of  an  alluvial  plain,  extending  from 
fifleen  to  twenty  miles  to  the  foot  of  high  mountain-ranges  which  join 
the  border  ranges  of  Fukien.  The  hills  forming  the  southern  shore 
are  granitic,  but,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  alkaline  matter  (potash) 
in  the  felspar  forming  the  principal  component  of  their  structure,  the 
rock  is  extensively  disintegrated  through  the  action  of  moisture,  de- 
composing into  a  rough  gritty  clay.  This  soft  matter,  washed  away 
by  the  annual  rains,  forms  numerous  ravines,  and  lays  bare  in  all  direc- 
tions the  harder  masses  of  rock  which,  from  the  preponderance  of  quartz 
in  their  structure,  defy  the  corrodii^g  action  of  the  elements.  These 
masses,  frequently  of  huge  proportions,  and  blackened  and  rounded  by 
the  weather,  cover  the  hill-sides  in  all  directions,  bearing  a  striking  and 
almost  deceptive  resemblance  to  the  boulders  which  in  other  formations 
have  been  the  result  of  glacial  action.  The  aspect  of  this  rugged  shore 
has  been  well  described  as  that  of  "  the  skeleton  of  rotting  hills.** 
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In  constructing  dwellings  among  the  rocks  at  Eab-chio  the  granite 
clay  is  cut  away  to  form  a  ledge  or  terrace,  and  gardens  are  prepared 
by  laying  down  alluvial  soil  from  the  opposite  bank. 

The  K'i  Lut  site,  already  referred  to  as  leased  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, is  a  shelving  bank  of  sandy  clay,  the  highest  elevation  of  which 
is  twenty-eight  feet  above  high-water  mark  It  is  alleged  that  wells 
sunk  on  this  tract  of  land  give  only  brackish  water,  but  at  Kah-chio 
excellent  water  is  obtained. 

Trade. — ^The  foreign  trade  of  Swatow  has  been  very  rapidly  devel- 
oped since  its  legal  opening ~in  1860,  but  several  causes  have  concurred 
towards  confining  it  almost  exclusively  in  Chinese  hands.  Proximity 
to  Hongkong  enables  the  large  native  firms  to  conduct  their  own  im- 
porting business  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  done  for  them  by  Europe- 
ans, whilst  the  staple  trade  of  the  Port^-the  importation  of  Beancake 
coastwise  from  the  North  and  the  export  of  Sugar — is  also  conducted 
in  correspondence  with  Chinese  agencies  at  New-chwang,  Chcfoo,  and  ^ 
Shanghai.  Hence  the  foreign  firms  established  at  Swatow  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  obtaining  charters  and  insurance  for  Chinese  principals. 
The  tendency  among  the  native  traders  to  engross  the  profits  of  the 
commerce  which  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  carried  on  by  foreign- 
ers, already  strongly  marked  throughout  China,  is  nowhere  more  ap- 
parent than  at  Swatow.  The  merchant-princes  of  former  days  are 
being  superseded  by  astute  and  cheaply- living  Cantonese  or  Singapore 
Chinese. 

A  large  amount  of  Shipping  of  medium  tonnage  is  employed  in  the 
exchange  of  Beancake  and  Sugar  between  North  and  South,  and  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  their  rates  of  freight  renders  vessels  under 
various  Continental  flags  the  favourites  at  Swatow.  The  number  of 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1865  was  1169,  with  a  total  of  444,056 
tons,  against  941  in  1864,  of  338,805  tons.  This  includes  the  steam- 
ers making  repeated  coast-trips.  The  following  table  indicates  the  pro- 
gressive annual  increase  in  the  total  value  of  the  trade,  as  estimated 
by  the  Customs : 


Year  1860, $6,176,293 

„   1861, 6,873,984 

„   1862, 8,409,343 


Year  1863, $10,661,816 

„   1864, 13,369,499 

„   1865, 13,285,768 
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The  quantities  and  values  of  some  of  the  principal  staples  of  trade 
in  1865  are  shewn  below : 

Exports.                                                 Piculs,  Value. 

Sugar,  Brown  and  White, 529,487.  $8,340,366. 

Tobacco, 7,920.  237,600. 

Paper, 14,921.  49,064. 

The  remaining  exports  oomprise  grass-oloth,  fans,  pottery  etc 

Impobtb.                                                   Picub.  Value. 

Bean^Cake, 896,619.  $1,650,018. 

Opium, 4,050.  2,411,451. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods, —  358,158. 

Woollen  Goods, —  80,688. 

Raw  Cotton, 68,170.  1,454,260. 

The  Bean-cake  so  largely  imported'is  wholly  employed  as  a  fertilizer 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  forms  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Han  delta. 

•  It  is  not  improbable  that  when  efficient  measures  shall  have  been 
taken  to  repress  the  turbulence  of  the  villagers,  who  now  render  all 
travel  through  the  adjacent  Districts  impossible  for  foreigners,  Euro- 
pean capital  may  be  attracted  to  Swatow  and  enployed  in  importing 
merchandize  direct  to  this  place  and  to  the  interior  marts.  A  project 
is  on  foot  for  introducing  steam -navigation  on  the  '  river  between 
Swatow  and  Ch'ao-chow-fu. 

Anghobage,  Tides,  Pilots  &c. — ^The  anchorage  for  foreign  vessels 
is  immediately  fronting  the  town  of  Swatow,  where  6  to  8  fathoms  are 
found,  with  good  holding  ground*  The  latest  observations  give  high 
water,  full  and  change,  at  Double  Island,  at  dh.,  springs  rising  9  feet, 
though  this  is  not  invariable.  During  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  there  may  be  only  2  or  3  feet  rise.  Vessels  requiring 
repairs  or  recoppering  are  hove  down  on  the  mud  opposite  Kah-chio. 
The  nearest  Dock  is  at  Amoy.  The  pilots  are  Europeans,  and  are  super- 
vised by  a  Board  composed  of  the  surveyor  for  Lloyd's,  the  Commander 
of  the  British  gunboat  stationed  at  Swatow,  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms, and  two  masters  of  merchant  vessels.  Pilotage  is  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $2^  per  foot  of  draught.     The  river  is  much  encumbered  by 
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rows  of  fishing- stakes,  with  which  vessels  not  unfrequeutly  come  in  col- 
lision whilst  boats  pulling  with  the  tide  have  been  repeatedly  swept 
against  the  submerged  nets,  causing  loss  of  life  in  several  instances. 

Adjacemt  Cotjutry  and  Population. — ^The  entire  Prefecture  of 
Ch'ao-chow-fu  is  very  densely  populated,  and  notwithstanding  the  an- 
nual emigration  of  large  numbers  to  Singapore  and  Java,  besides  the 
drain  efiected  in  former  years  by  the  kidnapping  trade  for  Cuba  and 
Peru,  population  still  continues  in  excess  of  the  means  of  livelihood. 
Hence  extreme  poverty  of  the  masses  and  consequent  proclivities  to 
turbulence.  This  region  is  the  favourite  recruiting  ^ound  for  "braves** 
employed  in  the  Imperial  armies,  whilst  every  village  community 
maintains  its  own  body  of  armed  retainers  by  whose  aid  they  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  local  authorities.  Clan-fights  and  piratical  raids  are  of 
constant  occurrence. 

Besides  Sugar,  the  chief  agricultural  products  are  hemp,  Kdo-Uang 
oz  Barbadoes  Millet,  rice,  and  sweet  potatoes.  A  particular  kind  of 
fim,  much  prized  through  China,  is  made  in  the  villages  near  Swatow 
and  largely  exported.  The  following  graphic  description  of  the  culture 
and  preparation  of  Sugar  is  extracted  from  a  work  by  the  Rev.  John 
Scarth:— 

"  Every  village  has  its  series  of  sugar-mills,  rude,  but  efficient  con* 
structions.  The  cane  is  pressed  between  two  perpendicular  granite  cy- 
linders, one  being  turned  by  oxen,  giving  a  motion  to  the  other  by 
means  of  cogs  cut  in  the  granite,  lEmd  shod  with  hardwood  at  each  cog. 
The  cylinders  are  supplied  with  cane  by  a  man  who  stands  in  a  hole 
cut  in  the  ground ;  this  hole  is  stuffed  with  straw,  and  makes  a  com- 
fortable warm  berth  for  his  legs.  The  cane  is  passed  twice  through  the 
cylinders,  and  the  juice  expressed  is  collected  in  a  tub  sunk  into  the 
ground  at  the  side  of  the  press.  Four  bullocks  are  yoked  abreast  to 
the  lever  beam  which  turns  the  press, — the  largest  animal  being  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  circle,  the  smallest  inside.  Teams  of  assorted  sizes 
wait  in  readiness  as  relays.  The  Sugar  boiling-house  is  close  by  the 
mill,  and  the  fire  is  fed  by  the  refuse  cane.  There  must  be  a  great  loss 
of  sugar  from  cane  being  so  imperfectly  pressed,  owing  to  the  rudeness 
of  the  machinery ;  and  much  might  be  made  out  of  the  begass  or  waste. 
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The  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  make  any  spirits  from  the  sugar ;  at  any 
rate,  none  is  offered  for  sale,  perhaps  the  best  criterion  in  China. 

"  Let  us  enter  a  boiling-house.  In  a  low  cottage  building  we  find  a 
cloud  of  steam  filling  the  room,  though  it  has  the  means  of  escape  by 
a  large  hole  in  the  roof.  The  place  would  be  unbearable  if  the  fire 
were  inside,  but  the  Chinese  know  their  climate  too  well  for  that,  and 
supply  the  fuel  from  the  exterior.  The  stout  muscular-looking  fellow 
with  a  long-handled  colander  sort  of  ladle,  stops  his  skimming  to  w^tch 
the  barbarians,  and  the  troop  of  little  boys  (the  foreigners*  pest  in  Chi> 
na)  crowd  round  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  sketch,  as  I  put  down 
the  triple  boiler ;  each  of  the  pans  spreading  from  a  common  centre 
like  a  clover  leaf.  The  first  pan  nearest  the  door  receives  the  sugar  di- 
rect firom  the  tub  at  the  press.  It  boils  fiercely  up,  and  is  carefully 
skimmed  from  time  to  time  by  the  jolly  Herculean- looking  fellow. 
When  he  is  satisfied  with  this  part  of  his  work,  he  takes  up  a  little  of 
the  sugar  in  the  third  or  last  pan  upon  his  finger,  much  to  our  aston- 
ishment, as  it  is  boiling,  struggling  as  it  were  to  get  away  from  the  fire 
below.  One  application  is  not  enough ;  he  watches  intently  the  caking 
of  the  sugar,  as  he  blows  the  end  of  the  finger  on  which  it  is ;  and  af- 
ter two  or  three  attempts  at  this  strange  ordeal  by  touch,  he  seems  to 
think  the  boiling  is  complete.  ^^You  can't  carry  water  in  a  basket,"  we 
say  in  England ;  but  the  Chinese  not  only  carry  liquids,  but  will  even 
carry  oil  in  their  well-made  baskets,  and  our  sugar  friend  ladles  out  the 
hot  syrup  with  one,  pouring  it  into  a  shallow  case,  about  six  feet  by 
four,  until  he  has  nearly  emptied  the  pan.  Before  all  is  out,  however, 
he  replenishes  it  from  pan  No.  2,  filling  it  from  No.  1,  so  that  the  sugar 
juice  undergoes  three   successive  boilings. 

"  The  syrup  spread  out  on  the  shallow  case  is  of  a  rich  dark  brown, 
'  and  is  covered  with  a  lot  of  small  lumps  just  now.  What  are  they  ? 
The  little  boys  are  intent  upon  them.  We  saw  the  man  put  a  little 
lime  into  pan  No.  1,  but  that  was  to  correct  the  acidity  in  the  sugar ; 
and  he  put  some  grease  into  No.  3,  but  it  was  to  keep  the  boiling  down, 
perhaps  to  make  it  boil  more  strongly  below  the  grease ;  and  we  did 
HOt  notice  him  put  in  any  lumps  of  any  kind,  though  we  watched  the 
process  intently.     The  little  urchins  had  been  afler  something ;  they 
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wanted  their  tit-bit,  and  took  advantage  of  the  boiling  sjrup  to  cook 
something  for  themselves.  How  they  rush  at  the  lumps  with  their 
cbop-stieks ;  the  sjmp  is  too  hot  for  their  unpractised  fingers ;  they 
must  be  cautious  even  with  the  chop-sticks.  One  fellow  has  a  small 
basin  filled  with  the  lumps  ;  they  look  like  beans ;  but  as  he  picks  up 
one  on  his  chop-sticks,  and  crams  it  almost  into  my  mouth  before  I  can 
see  what  it  is,  I  notice  that  it  b  a  large  grub,  just  like  a  beetle  with  its 
skin  boiled  off,-^perhaps  it  is  one.  How  the  rascals  enjoyed  them  I 
They  had  brought  them  here  to  cook  for  their  evening  meal. 

*'  Now  comes  the  Herculean  work  of  our  strong  friend.  He  seizes  a 
spade-like  implement,  and  bending  over  the  hot  mass  of  syrup,  begins 
to  spread  it  about  and  mix  it  in  all  directions.  As  it  cools  it  thickens ; 
his  work  gets  harder  and  harder ;  over  the  side,  up  the  middle  and 
down  again,  backwards  and  forwards  he  works  the  stiffening  sugar 
until  it  loses  its  liquid  state.  Then  he  takes  up  a  short  piece  of  wood 
with  two  upright  handles  ;  holding  these,  he  commences  to  rub  over 
the  sugar  hard,  very  hard.  You  see  the  labour  by  the  working  of  his 
muscles.  Gradually  the  stuff  assumes  a  sand-like  appearance,  its  co  - 
lour  gets  lighter  and  lighter ;  and  within  an  hour  from  its  being  merely 
sap  in  the  cane,  the  juice  is  expressed,  boiledi  cooled,  and  make  into 
sugar,— real  Muscovada.  The  Sugar-boiler  turns  round  his  happy-look- 
ing face,  streaming  with  perspiration,  evidently  proud  of  his  work,  and 
glad  to  see  himself  and  apparatus  all  jotted  down  in  the  sketch-book. 
Everything  is  most  primitive  and  simple ;  well  need  it  be  so.  There 
is  first  the  sugar  to  be  planted,  after  the  cane-ends  have  been  soaked 
in  water  till  they  sprout.  The  Chinese  give  all  their  seeds  this  soaking 
before  planting  them,  and  it  seems  to  answer  well  with  rice,  wheat,  and 
cotton.  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  frequently  done  at  home.  The  ground 
has  a  week  longer  for  tbe  old  crop,  or  to  lie  fallow,  or  can  be  worked 
up  while  the  seeds  sprout. 

"  Well  there  is  the  planting,  cultivating,  cutting,  bringing  to  the 
mill,  and  all  the  above  prcKsesses  to  go  through,  and  the  sugar  pro- 
duced only  brings  about  three-&rthings  the  pound  sold  wholesale  I  so 
the  worker  of  the  sugar  probably  only  gets  about  one  halfpenny  the  • 
pound  for  it.     The  white  kind,  which  goes  through  a  sun-drying  and 
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a  lot  of  otber  processes  is  worth  about  twice  as  much  ;  but  it  is  made 
from  better  cane,  and  also  loses  a  great  deal  of  wdght  in  the  drying.^ 

Local  Dialect.— In  language  no  less  than  in  their  features  llie 
natiyes  of  this  region  resemble  the  people  of  Fu-kien  rather  than  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Ewang-tung.  The  local  dialect  of  Gh'ao- 
chow-fu,  which  is  unintelligible  to  natives  of  Canton,  approximates 
closely  to  that  of  Amoy,  aboimdmg  in  nasals  and  exhibiting  idenlacal 
mutations  of  sound,  among  which  the  substitution  of  T  for  Ch  (as 
heard  in  the  Cantonese  and  Mandarin  languages)  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture. The  inland  Department  of  Kia-ying-chow  is  mainly  inhabited 
by  Hak-ka  dans  (for  an  account  of  these  see  Hongkong)  whose  dialect 
forms  a  separate  tongue. 
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Situation. — ^This  formerly  important  centre  of  commerce  and  one 
of  the  five  ports  open  to  trade  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin  is  situated  on  the  Seaboard  of  the  Fuhkien  province  in  Lat. 
24^40'  N.  and  Long.  118.  E.  Fuhkien  itself  comprising  an  area  of 
53,480  Square  miles  or  34,228,200  English  acres,  is  by  qo  means  an  un- 
important province  and  its  peculiarly  favourable  situation  as  regards 
temperature  adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  convenience  of  its  ports.  So 
noted  were  its  advantages  that  its  ancient  name  of  Min  (^)  became 
changed  into  Fu  Kien^  or  ''Happy  establishment,"  by  the  Chinese — an 
appellation  which  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  misnomer.  A  high  rang^ 
of  mountains  crosses  it  from  North  to  South,  whilst  ranges  of  minor 
hills  give  an  agreeable  diversity  to  its  scenery  which  has  been  compa- 
red to  that  of  Maine  in  the  United  States.  Various  rivers,  the  chief 
being  the  Min  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter  in  our  notice  of  Foo- 
chow)  have  their  source  within  its  boundaries,  some  of  the  smaller 
streams  flowing  into  Kiangsi  and  Kwangtung. 

The  island  of  Hia-mun  (^^  P^)  of  which  the  town  of  Amoy  is  the 
capital,  or  we  may  say  only,  city,  b  one  of  the  many  studding  the 
rocky  coast  of  the  Fuhkien  province.  The  most  important  are,  besides 
Hia-mun,  Ndn-an,  Tung-shan,  Kin-mun,  and  Hai-tan,  but  so  great  is  the 
number  of  smaller  islets  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  properly 
laid  down  in  the  best  charts  as  yet  constiucted.    They  are,  however, 
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as  unimportant,  for  the  most  part,  as  they  are  numerous.  Fuhkien 
contains  twelve  departments,  1. 1.  ten  Ju  and  two  chih  chau,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  sixty  six  districts — sixty  two  hien  and  four  <my.  Its  south- 
west part,  connected  by  water  with  Amoy,  is  densely  inhabited  by  a 
vigorous  hardy  race,  who  have  spread  themselves  over  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  and  coasts,  and  during  many  hundreds  of  years  have 
carried  on  most  of  the  foreign  intercourse  between  their  own  and  other 
countries  lying  on  its  southern  and  western  borders.  Amoy  is  in  the 
district  of  Tung-ng^n  (|^  ^),  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Tsiuenchau- 
iii  (^^  J4J  IBp),  or  Chinchew,  whose  prefectural  city  lies  northeast  of  it. 
HisroRT. — Both  Amoy  and  Chinchew  were  celebrated  even  before 
A.  D.  800  as  eraporia,  and  their  traders  were  formerly  found  in  the 
ports  of  the  Archipelago  and  India,  and  as  far  as  Persia.  Chinchew, 
however,  or  Taitun,  as  Marco  Polo  calls  it^  drew  most  of  the  trade  at 
this  tim.e.  Europeans  began  to  trade  at  Amoy  very  soon  after  their 
Appearance  in  China.  In  1544,  the  Portuguese  resorted  to  it  in  large 
numbers,  but  in  consequence  of  their  ill  conduct  towards  the  native 
traders  and  country  people,  the  authorities  forcibly  expelled  them, 
burning  13  ships,  and  destroying  about  450  Portuguese  residing  there. 
In  1624,  the  Dutch  established  themselves  on  Fischer's  L,  one  of 
the  Pescadore  group,  in  order  to  control  the  coast  trade  of  Fuhkien 
province.  The  English  and  Portuguese  also  had  commercial  establish- 
ments at  Amoy,  and  sent  ships  there  as  late  as  1730  or  thereabouts, 
when  the  Chinese  government  centred  all  the  foreign  trade  at  Cantos, 
and  only  permitted  Spanish  ships  trade  to  at  Amoy.  Other  FoTeignen 
continued  for  many  years  nevertheleas  to  hold  intercourse  with 
this  port  Their  presence,  however,  was  not  acknowledged  until  its 
capture  on  the  27th  August,  1841,  under  lieut-Greneral  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  and  Rear  Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker.  By  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
which  followed,  Amoy  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  since 
that  period  residents  have  enjoyed  a  complete  immunity  from  any  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  authoritiefl  to  dislodge  them. 

DBBOBirnoH  OF  THB  PosT. — <*  This  poit,''  says  Dr.  WiUiama  in  his 
valuable  *'  Commercial  Guide,"  ^  is  the  moat  accessible  of  all  the  consular 
ports  in  China,  and  no  pilots  axe  required  either  in  enteiing  or  departing, 
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though  boatmea  frequently  board  ship  to  offer  their  services ;  some  re- 
gulations were  formerly  issued  requiring  British  merchantmen  to  engage 
pilots  to  and  from  the  the  Chau-chat  rocks,  but  it  is  now  optional.  The 
name  Amoy  is  the  local  pronunciation  of  Hi4-mun  ^  p^  t.  «.,  Gate  or 
Harbour  of  Hia.  It  is' the  station  of  an  admiral,  who  has  charge  of  the 
coast  of  Fuhkien  and  Formosa,  and  who  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a 
general  residing  on  Quemoy,  or  Ein-mun  I.  The  city  lies  on  the  south* 
western  comer  of  the  island  of  Amoy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lung-ki4ng, 
or  Dragon  rirer,  which  leads  westerly  to  Ch^gchau-fii.  The  island  is 
about  forty  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  covered  with  small  hamlets,  whose 
total  population  is  estimated  at  100,000,  and  that  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
at  oyer  200,000.  The  scenery  within  the  bay  is  picturesque,  but  the 
nakedness  of  the  gullied  water-worn  hills,  whose  scanty  vegetation 
cannot  hide  their  bleak  sides,  detracts  from  its  beauty ;  some  of  the 
islands  are  surmounted  by  pagodas  or  temples,  which  serve  as  land- 
marks to  the  manner.  Few  cities  are  more  favorably  situated  for  ac* 
oess  than  Amoy,  but  its  water  communication  with  the  interior  is  not 
equal  to  some  of  the  other  maritime  consular  porta '^ 

The  mainland,  stretching  eastward  from  Ch^ngchau  -fii,  or  the  de- 
partment of  Chingchau,  forms  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Amoy. 
The  southern  side  of  Amoy  itself  (which  is  an  island)  forms  the  north- 
ern shore.  The  southern  shore  of  the  bay  is  rendered  remarkable  by  a 
high  hilly  with  a  pagoda  on  the  summit,  from  which  to  the  watcris  an 
almost  uninterrupted  facing  of  dark  granite ;  and  beneath  this  high 
hill,  on  the  west,  a  deep  bay  runs  far  into  the  land.  Opposite  to  the 
high  hill,  the  northern  shore  is  soon  broken  by  a  wide  channel,  running 
between  the  islands  of  Amoy  and  Quemoy, — at  the  back  of  which,  in 
the  distance,  are  seen  the  high  hills  of  the  district  to  which  Amoy  be- 
longs. Eastward,  the  lower  ground  of  Quemoy  appears,  its  smooth 
eurface  of  earth  and  disintegrated  rock,  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
rough,  rugged  shore  of  black  rocks  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the 
hills  of  Amoy,  where  scarce  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  on  the  southern  end, 
except  here  and  there  a  little  village  or  hamlet  rears  its  head  in  the 
low  ground,  or  a  temple  crowns  some  eminence.  The  continuation  of 
the  northern  shore,  afforded  by  Quemoy,  enables  one  coming  in  from 
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sea  to  preserves  the  allusion,  suggested  at  first  sight,  of  the  stretching 
out  of  two  gigantic  arms,  to  embrace  the  green -pro wed  junk,  as  she 
enters  from  the  coast  of  Formosa.  Several  small  islands  stretching 
southward  from  Quemoy,  and  others  northward  from  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  southern  main,  narrow  the  entrance  ;  and  the  junk,  as  she 
glides  inwards  with  her  broad  face  and  square  form,  appears  to  be  en- 
tering a  long  funnel — at  the  base  of  which,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
bay,  is  to  be  seen  the  little  island  of  Eiil4ngsu  "j^  jj^  ftL  distin- 
gmshed  by  a  pile  of  rocks  forming  its  summit.  Above  it,  further 
westward,  are  to  be  seen  other  higher  hills, — and  beyond,  towering 
above  them  ihe  mountains  of  the  mainland.* 

A  still  better  sketch  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  harbour  is 
however  given  by  the  learned  author  of  the  MiddU  Kingdom : 

**The  Island  itself  is  about  forty  miles  in  circmnference,  and  contains 
scores  of  large  villages  besides  the  city.  The  scenery  within  the  bay  is 
picturesque,  caused  partly  by  the  numerous  islards  which  define  it,  some 
of  them  surmounted  by  pagodas  or  temples,  and  partly  by  the  high 
barren  hills  behind  the  city,  and  the  bustling  crowds  of  vessels  in  the 
harbour  before  it.  There  is  an  outer  and  inner  city,  as  one  approach- 
es it  seaward— or  more  properly  a  citadel  and  a  city — divided  by  a 
high  ridge  of  rocky  hills  having  a  fortified  wall  running  along  the  top. 
A  paved  road  connects  the  two,  which  is  cohcealed  from  the  view  of 
the  beholder  as  he  comes  in  from  sea  by  the  ridge,  until  he  has  entered 
the  Inner  harbor.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  about 
eight  miles,  containing  a  population  of  300,000,  while  that  of  the  is  • 
land  is  estimated  at  100,000  more. 

"Amoy  is  further  divided  by  the  Inner  harbor,  which  extends  in  front 
and  joins  a  large  estuary  running  up  some  distance  into  the  island,  and 
skirting  the  northern  side  of  the  city.  Thus  it,  in  fact,  lies  upon  a 
tongue  of  land,  having  only  one -third  of  its  circuit  defended  by  walls, 
and  these  are  overlooked  by  hills  in  its  rear.  These  hills  contain  some 
ancient  tombs  and  sepulchres  of  great  solidity,  part  of  them  being 
excavated  out  of  the  rocks  and  ornamented  with  insciiptions  and 
epitaphs ; — a  mode  of  interment  by  no  means  common  in  China,  nor 

*  Chinetc  Repositarj,  Vol.  xi.  p.p.  504,  505. 
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even  here  used  at  present.  Few  cities  are  more  fayorably  situated 
for  access  than  Amoy,  but  its  water  communication  with  the  interior 
is  not  equal  to  those  of  the  other  four  ports.  The  two  rivers  which 
disembogue  into  the  bay  are  small ;  the  one  leading  north-east  to  Tung- 
ngan  hien  is  sometimes  almost  dry  at  low  tide,  even  within  three  miles 
of  the  town. 

'*  The  harbor  of  Amoy  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast ;  there  is  good 
holding  ground  in  the  Outer  harbor,  and  vessels  can  anchor  in  the 
Inner,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  beach,  and  be  perfectly  secure ; 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  The  western  side 
of  the  harbour,  here  from  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  yards  wide,  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Eulangsu ;  the 
batteries  formerly  erected  on  on  this  island  completely  commanded  the 
city.  It  is  a  picturesque  little  spot  with  a  fair  amount  of  level  ground 
and  maintains  a  rural  population  of  3500  people,  scattered  among  four 
five  hamlets.  This  island  was  o'wcupied  by  the  English  troops  after  or 
the  capture  of  the  city  in  September,  1841,  until  it  was  restored  to  the 
Chinese  in  December,  1845.  Eastward  of  /Amoy  is  the  island  of 
Quemoy  or  Kinmun  (i.e.  Golden  harbour),  presenting  a  striking  con- 
trast in  the  low,  rice  grounds  on  its  south-west  shore,  to  the  high 
land  on  Amoy ;  its  population  is  much  less  than  that  of  Amoy. 
The  country  in  this  part  of  Fuhkien  is  thickly  settled  and  highly 
cultivated." 

Mr  Hyatt,  recently  American  Consul  at  this  port,  thus  describes  the 
native  toWn  and  its  vicinity : — ^Amoy  comprises,  it  is  estimated,  about 
300,000  inhabitants.  The  people  generally  are  quiet  and  inoffensive, 
quite  different  from  the  turbulent  spirits  about  Canton.  It  has  the 
most  readily  accessible  and  safest  harbour  of  any  of  the  important  sea- 
port towns,  from  Hongkong  to  Shanghae  inclusive.  The  business  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  consequent  upon  the  taking  of  the 
town  by  the  rebels,  and  its  recapture  by  the  imperialists  only  a  few 
months  since ;  and  an  uncertainty  stUl  hangs  upon  its  fate — ^the  au- 
thorities themselve  not  knowing  how  soon  another  attempt  may  be 
made  to  retake  the  town  by  rebels.  There  are  a  few  pretty  views 
about  Amoy,  for  the  Chinese  Templec,  some  of  them  embowered  in 
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Mant^acturea,     StcUisUcs  of  Population. 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  principally  engaged  in  commerce 
and  in  manufactures  for  home  consumption.  So  far  as  the  writer's 
information  extends  but  few  articles  for  export  *  are  manufactured  in 
this  place.  Perhaps  the  chief  exceptions  are  shoes  and  umbrellas. 
Considerable  quantities  of  these  are  manufactured  here  and  exported ; 
most  other  exports  come  from  the  neighboring  cities  and  from  the  in- 
terior and  are  here  shipped  for  other  ports.  There  are,  probably,  three 
hundred  junks  of  all  sizes  trading  at  this  port — ^many  of  them  are  the 
property  of  Amoy  merchants.  They  trade  with  the  northern  and 
southern  ports  of  China,  with  the  island  of  Formosa,  in  the  Straits  of 
Singapore  and  ports  in  that  region.  A  daily  communication  by  means 
of  small  Tessels  is  kept  up  with  the  principal  cities  which  can  be 
reached  from  Amoy  by  water,  and  boats  go  and  come  loaded  with 
passengers  and  merchandize.  In  £M$t  most  of  the  important  places  on  the 
main-land  and  far  in  the  interior  are  dependant  upon  this  place  for  many 
articles  of  consumption  which  they  do  not  manufacture  themselves  but 
which  they  find  imported  into  this  city.  This  creates  a  large  trade  with 
Amoy  and  gives  it  an  importance  which  it  could  not  otherwise  command. 

"  Of  the  population  of  the  island  not  much  can  at  present  be  said. 
The  whole  island  contains  probably  350,000  or  400,000  inhabitants. 
The  aggregate  of  66  villages,  with  which  more  or  less  communication 
has  been  had  and  many  of  which  have  been  visited,  is  according  to 
statements  received  from  the  natives  and  confirmed  in  many  cases  by 
personal  observation,  40,660.  There  are  136  villages  on  the  island  and 
some  of  the  largest  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  estimate.  Per- 
haps 100,000  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  circumstances.  The 
city  and  suburbs,  at  the  lowest  computation,  contain  250,000,  some 
say  300,000  inhabitants.  This  makes  the  whole  population  of  the 
island,  as  before  stated,  350,000,  or  400,000. 

*'  This  Ib  a  large  number  of  human  beings  to  be  crowded  into  so  li- 
mited a  space,  and  one  would  infer  from  such  statistics  that  the  pros 
perity  of  trade  and  manufactures  must  be  great  to  allure  together  and 
support  so  many  persons  in  so  small  a  compass.  How  far  this  prospe- 
rity really  extends,  the  wiiter  has  not  facts  sufficient  upon  which  to 
*  Tht  export!  are con»idcrablo  but  are  chivfly  in  unraHoufacturcd  goods;  we  lectiou  TaaDi. 
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found  any  statement  beyond  what  has  ahready  been  said,  except  that 
the  majority  of  the  popidation  does  not  exhibit  any  external  evidences 
of  being  in  prosperous  circumstances.  Many  complain  of  oppressive 
taxes.  To  one  wholly  ignorant  of  the  character  of  this  people  and 
passing  through  this  i^and,  the  inference  from  what  he  would  see, 
would  be  that  the  place  is  on  the  retrograde— or  at  least  stationary. 
True,  he  would  see  the  fields  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  many 
residences  possessing  comfort  and  plenty  within — ^but  he  would  also  see 
a  far  greater  number  of  wretched  dwellings  and  neglected  temples  and 
a  vast  amount  of  squalidness.  These  things  would  indicate  anything 
but  general  prosperity.  The  demand  for  labourers  is  fhlly  supplied  and 
much  more  than  supplied,  consequently  the  fields  wUl  be  well  cultiva- 
ted and  the  wealthy  will  occupy  fair  dwellings,  but  for  the  labourers 
tiiemselves  all  is  pressing  necessity  or  pinching  poverty.  A  few  are 
enriched  by  commerce  and  abound  in  plenty ;  the  mass  live  as  they  can, 
consuming  to  day  the  little  they  have  earned  and  are  compelled  to 
permit  the  morrow  to  care  for  the  things  of  itself." 

**The  district  in  which  Amoy  is  situated,**  say  Messrs  Lindsay 
and  Gutdaff  in  their  journal  published  in  1884  '<is  one  of  the 
most  barren  in  all  China ;  it  is  dependant,  even  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  on  the  neighboring  island  of  Formosa ;  yet  no  spot  in  the  empire 
numbers  so  many  wealthy  and  enterprising  merchants  as  Amoy  ;  they 
have  Sjf^read  themselves  all  along  the  coast  of  China,  and  have  esta- 
blished houses  in  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  most  of  the 
junks  comprehended  under  the  name  of  *  green  head,*  (on  account  of 
their  being  painted  green  at  the  bow,  in  distinction  firom  the  '  red 
head,'  which  designates  the  vessels  from  Canton,)  are  the  property  of 
merchants  from  Amoy.  Its  harbour  is  excellent;  vessels  can  sail  up  close 
to  the  houses ;  load  and  unload  with  the  greatest  facility ;  have  shelter 
from  all  winds,  and  on  entering  and  leaving  the  port  experience  no  dan- 
ger of  getting  ashore.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  best  harbours  for  Euro- 
pean mercantile  enterprise,  both  for  its  situation,  its  wealth,  and  the  stores 
of  Chinese  exports.**  Boldness,  pride  and  generosity  are  characteristics 
of  the  people  of  Amoy.  When  living  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  they, 
owing  to  their  domineering  character,  frequently  acquire  great  influence. 
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Harbour  and  Approaches. 

The  sailing  directions  compiled  by  Captain  CoUinson,  R.N.,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Chma  Piloty  contain  the  following  notices  of  the  harbour: 

"  The  south  end  of  Amoj  is  a  sandy  point,  with  several  black 
rocks  extending  two  cables  from  the  shore.  On  the  slope  of  the 
hill  which  forms  the  point  is  a  circular  battery.  W.  by  S.  0.6  of  a 
mile,  is  a  second  battery.  Between  the  two,  a  half-tide  rock  lies  three 
cables  from  the  shore.  To  avoid  this,  when  standing  into  the  coast,  a 
cliff  point  with  a  battery,  and  three  chimneys  on  it,  (1.3  mile  from  the 
rock,)  will  be  seen,  and  also  a  sandy  point  with  a  large  stone  at  its 
southern  extreme,  0.8  of  a  mile  further  to  the  northwest  Tack  before 
these  two  points  come  in  line  with  one  another.  From  the  Chimney  point 
abovementioned,  the  line  of  three  fathoms  extends  two  cables— otherwise 
the  coast  line  of  Amoy,  which  b  a  continuous  sandy  beach,  is  steep  to. 

"  About  half  a  mile  to  the  North  and  West  of  the  Chimney  point 
is  a  wall  surmounted  by  a  parapet;  which  extends  from  the  coast  inland 
three  cables.  From  hente,  to  the  stone  on  the  beach,  which  is  0*88  of 
a  mile  distant,  was  at  one  time  a  continuous  line  of  battery,  mounting 
forty-eight  guns.  From  the  stone  on  the  beach,  opposite  to  which  was 
a  white  semi-circulax  battery,  (and  which  with  two  others  further  to  the 
north-west,  appear  to  have  been  the  only  defences,  until  after  the  visit 
of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Blonde,  in  1840,)  the  coast  trends  rather  more  to  the 
northward  for  0*28  of  a  mile,  where  theie  is  a  creek  dry  at  low  water ; 
along  this  space  was  a  similar  line  of  fortification,  (stone  fiaced  with 
earth,)  mounting  thirty-eight  guns.  At  the  back  of  the  creek  is  an 
extensive  suburb,  and  an  isolated  hill,  the  summit  of  which  ia  a  large 
mass  of  granite.  At  the  creek  entrance  was  a  battery  faced  with 
planks,  mounting  five  guns,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  was  one  simi- 
larly constructed,  mounting  twelve  guns. 

*'  Seven  tenths  of  a  mile  from  the  stone  on  the  beach  are  a  number 
of  rocks  covered  at  half- tide,  the  outermost  being  one  cable  and  a 
half  from  the  shoal.  On  the  point  from  whence  they  extend  is  a  masi 
of  granite, — ^the  side  of  which  facing  the  sea  has  some  Chinese  cha- 
racters upon  it.  To  the  westward  of  this,  was  a  battery  mounting  se- 
ven guns,  and  on  the  point  forming  the  other  end  of  the  same  bay, 
was  one  mounting  five.     These  terminated  the  defences  upon  the  Amoy 
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mde,  and  here  the  hills  which  form  the  back  ground  of  the  coast  line 
also  end  and  the  city,  which  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea  com* 
menoes.  The  ridge  of  hiUs  upon  this  face  of  the  island  does  not  rise 
above  600  feet  They  are  abrupt  and  barren,  with  numerous  large 
boulders  of  granite,  a  sqitare  uprighf  mass  of  which,  on  the  highest 
part  on  the  western  extreme  of  the  ridge,  rises  to  the  height  of  528 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  about  the  average  height  of  the  chain.  From 
the  large  stone,  with  the  Chinese  characters  upon  it,  to  the  western  ex-* 
treme  of  Amoy,  the  distance  is  one  mile.  The  houses  extend  dose 
down  to  the  beach,  and  the  trading  junks  lay  aground  opposite  to  them. 
The  distance  across  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel  between  Amoy  and 
the  island  of  KiUdng  sii  (which  is  abreast  this  stone,)  is  840  yards,  and 
Ae  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  675  yards. 

"  The  channel  round  the  island  of  Amoy  is  so  narrow  and  winding 
that  diiections  would  be  useless ;  the  chart  is  the  best  guide.  Besides 
the  excellent  shelter  that  this  harbour  affords,  the  Chinese  have  docks 
for  building  and  repairing  their  largest  junks.  Fresh  water  and  sup* 
plies  of  every  description  may  also  be  had  of  the  best  quality  and 
cheap." 

The  above  somewhat  copious  extracts  will  have  given  the  reader  a 
lair  description  of  this  port  so  far  as  its  geographical  peculiarities  are 
concerned.  At  the  present  moment,  Amoy  does  not  by  any  means 
rank  so  high  commercially  as  it  did  of  old  when  but  fom:  other  porta 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  foreign  trade. 

Dbscbiftion  of  thb  Cirr.— Amoy  takes  ranks  as  a  principal  third 
dass  dty  of  China,  and  from  its  excellent  harbor  and  situation,  enjoys 
peculiar  fadlitiee  for  trade.  The  outer  town  is  reached  by  a  paved 
road  which  leads  through  a  pass,  that  has  a  covered  gateway  at  its 
summit  The  outer  harbour  skirls  the  outer  town,  while  the  city  is 
bounded  in  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  Inner  harbour  and  an  estu- 
ary, which  deeply  indent  the  island.  Including  the  whole  space  oov* 
ered  by  buildings,  the  city  cannot  be  much  less  than  ten  miles  in 
circumference;  and  that  of  the  citadel,  which  entirely  commands  the 
N.  K  suburb,  and  the  inner  town,  though  commanded  itself  by  the 
biUs  within  shot  range,  is  nearly  one  mile. 
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Of  the  internal  condition  of  the  town  there  is  really  little  to  say : 
although  ranking  as  a  third  class  city  it  is  peculiarly  mean  in  the  appear- 
ance of  its  streets  and  buildings,  while  dirt  abounds  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  most  other  places  of  similar  importance.  It  consists  as  above 
stated  in  an  inner  and  outer  town,  as  Europeans  term  them,  and  a 
suburb  situated  on  the  north  eastern  side.  Taken  altogether  they  are 
not  much  less  than  four  miles  in  circumference.  The  walled  town  or 
citadel  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference  and  commands  the  other 
portions  of  the  city.  The  walls  are  cienelated  and  vary  with  the  in- 
equality of  the  ground  from  20  to  80  feet  in  height.  There  are  four 
gates  each  having  in  enceinte  containing  another  gate  at  right  angles 
to  that  piercing  the  main  wall  as  is  usually  found  in  Chinese  cities. 

Shops. — ^The  streets  contain  no  imposing  looking  shops  such  as  are 
seen  at  Canton,  and  the  feeling  usually  expressed  by  visitors  is  one  of 
wonder  at  trade  flourishing  as  it  does  in  such  squalid  localities.  The 
chief  shops  at  Amoy  visited  by  strangers  are  the  sUk  shops  in  the  rear 
of  Messrs.  EUes  &  Co.'s  Hong.  In  Curiosity  Street,  as  it  is  named,  a 
few  old  curios  may  be  obtained,  but  seldom  articles  of  much  value. 

ExiSGUTiox  Ground. — ^The  execution  ground  is  a  spot  frequently 
visited  by  foreigners  with  a  liking  for  '^horrors".  It  lies  nearly  out  of 
the  town  on  the  side  of  a  gently  sloping  hill  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  peak  on  which  the  signal  station  has  been  erected.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  nor  in  fact 
anything  to  indicate  its  repulsive  use  as  the  Aceldama  of  the  depart- 
ment, unless  visited  inmiediately  aiter  an  execution. 

Nativb  Hospttal. — ^A  native  hospital  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
medical  mission  has  been  established  at  Amoy  for  many  years  and  does 
a  vast  amount  of  good.  Any  patient  is  received  in  a  case  of  urgency, 
but  as  a  rule  its  benefits  are  intended  for  natives  solely. 

Emigration  AasNCiBS. — ^Native  emigration  takes  place  from  Amoy 
to  a  large  extent.  An  office  in  subordination  to  the  British  West 
Indian  Emigration  Agency  at  Canton  (which  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  in  London)  is  carried  on  at  Amoy  by 
one  of  the  resident  merchants,  under  the  official  supervision  of  the 
British  Consul,  with  highly  beneficial  results.     The  traffic  under  other 
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flags  is  but  too  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Macao  which  will  be  found 
fully  described  under  that  port 

Race  Course,  Boating,  &c. — ^Amoy  boasts  a  fair  race  course  which 
has  been  constructed  on  the  small  plain  extending  from  the  beach  to 
the  outer  harbour  to  the  hills  upon  which  the  city  is  situated-  Baces 
are  held  here  annually  towards  the  close  of  the  year.  In  other  res- 
pects Amoy  is  badly  off  for  places  of  recreation.  The  chief  amuse- 
ment is  boating,  for  which  the  port  is  celebrated.  Boats  of  a  first  class 
description  as  whalers,  gigs,  and  wherries  are  built  here  by  the  natives 
after  foreign  models  and  an  Amoy  boat  will  favourably  compare 
with  many  turned  out  of  our  own  dockyards  at  home.  An  annual 
regatta  is  held  in  the  spring. 

•  TiDESj  Docks,  &c. — ^The  rbe  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  Amoy  is  consi- 
derable, and  it  thus  offers  peculiar  facilities  for  the  construction  and  use 
of  docks,  two  of  which  are  now  completed  and  in  full  employment  The 
average  rise  and  fall  is  about  14^  feet  but  at  high  tides  exceeds  16  feet 
The  docks  of  Amoy  are  worthy  of  notice.  Vessels  of  almost  any 
size  visiting  the  port  can  here  obtain  every  thing  necessary  for  repairs 
&C.  The  chief  establishment  is  situated  on  the  Amoy  side,  but  a  fine 
dock  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Kii-lang-sii.  The  Company's 
premises  afford  every  facility  for  repairing  and  sparring  vessels  and  for 
cleaning  and  painting  iron  and  steam  ships.  Their  large  granite  dock 
is  286  feet  long  on  the  blocks,  and  at  average  spring  tides  can  take 
vessels  drawing  16  to  17  feet  water.  The  dock  is  fitted  with  a  caisson 
gate  and  with  a  centrifugal  steam  pump  of  great  power  ensuring 
de9patcl\  in  all  states  of  the  tide.  For  repairs  an  ample  stock  is  kept 
on  hand  of  timber,  Oregon  spars,  sheathing  copper  and  yellow  metal, 
and  of  every  description  of  material  required  for  dock-yard  use.  The 
premises  comprise  an  Engineer's  workshop,  a  large  Smithy  and  car- 
penter's workshops,  and  the  works  are  superintended  by  resident 
Europeans,  viz.,  a  shipwright,  an  engineer,  and  a  blacksmith.  Dry 
godowns  have  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  vessels'  stores  &c., 
when  requiring  to  discharge  them. 

Places  of  Ikterbst  in  the  Neighbourhood. — ^There  aie  many 
interesting  spots  for  excuisions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port,  but 
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few  meriting  any  Tery  special  notice.  The  following  is  an  aoconnl 
of  the  tomb  of  Koxsinga,  the  noted  pirate  or  rather  rebel  chief  of  the 
17th  century : 

A  group  of  monumental  statues  stands  by  the  way-sidci  a  little  out 
of  the  city,  in  a  street  leading  to  Aming^kang,  a  large  Tillage  a 
mile  south  of  Amoy.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  burial 
place  of  that  renowned  pirate  chief|  Koxsinga,  or^  more  correctly, 
Chdng-chin-kong,  whose  name  was  thus  travestied  by « Portuguese 
writers,  and  who  offered  a  determined  resistance  to  the  Tartar  invasioD. 
With  powerful  organized  clans  of  banditti,  comprising  a  cordon  of 
piratical  fleets  extending  through  all  the  eastern  seas,  he  held  almost 
undisputed  sway,  sweepng  like  a  Grenius  of  Evil  along  the  coast, 
robbing,  plundering  and  taking  captive  all  that  fell  in  his  way- 
overpowering  and  destroying  the  fleets  sent  out  by  government  to 
chastise  him.  He  was  the  terror  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea,  con- 
quering and  laying  waste  all  the  towns  along  the  coast  that  rensted  his 
daring  robberies,  or  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority.  The  whole 
adjoining  country  was  for  a  loag  time  tributary  to  him.  After 
defeating  and  driving  out  the  Dutch  he  held  undisputed  possession  of 
the  island  of  Formosa  and  of  Amoy,  and  here  for  a  long  time  were 
lus  head-quarters.  His  old  forts  and  watch  towers  and  entrenchments 
are  still  pointed  out  But  whether  he  was  buried  here,  on  the  spot 
indicated  by  these  monumental  statues,  is  a  question  not  entirely 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  made  the  investigation.. 

These  monumental  statues  are  of  colossal  size — ^the  two  figures  each 
nearly  nine  feet  in  height,  and  measuring  over  three  feet  across  the  shoul- 
ders. They  are  of  solid  granite,  and  although  bearing  the  marks  of 
time,  the  features  are  remarkably  distinct  and  the  expression  most  sur- 
prisingly perfect  The  effigy  of  the  horse  is  about  five  feet  in  length, 
and  it  is  the  same  distance  firom  the  ground  to  the  upper  ardi  of  his 
neck.  The  whole  figure,  with  the  curiously  devised  and  richly  wrought 
caparisons,  is  finely  chiselled  in  stone,  and  exhibits  a  superior  degree 
of  artistic  skill  It  has  been  mutilated,  most  likely  by  some  of  the 
"outside  barbarians,*'  who  often  show  their  enterprise  by  attacking  some 
rare  monument  or  unique  work  of  art.     Many  other  spots  worth  visi- 
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tinjr  may  be  noted.  The  Sam-tai-boo  pagoda,  supposed  by  the  natiyes 
to  be  of  immense  antiquity,  is  a  fiivourite  sketch  for  those  who  have 
artistic  predilections,  though  it  possesses  no  other  attraction.  Another 
pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  by  boat  to  Pagoda  Island  situated  at 
ihe  mouth  of  Ghangchow  riTer,  and  so  called  from  the  pagoda  which  ' 
is  used  as  a  beacon  by  passing  junks. 

G^htly  to  the  Northward  of  the  Amoy  dock  is  the  wall  of  the  old 
I>utch  fMstory.  Another  evidence  of  the  former  connection  of  the 
Dutch  with  Amoy  b  afforded  by  the  triumphal  arches,  with  figures  of 
Dutchmen  sculptured  on  them  in  relief,  standing  a  short  distance  be« 
yond  the  rite  of  the  former  British  Consulate  (now  the  Taotai's  yamen) 
No  very  clear  history  is  attached  to  them,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they 
were  erected  about  1664,  when  the  Dutch  were  permitted  by  special 
ediot|  to  trade  with  Ghang-chow-fiL 

In  the  way  of  temples,  there  are  a  few  to  which  Europeans  occa* 
rionally  make  visits  or  excurrions.  One  denominated  the  Lcan-poo* 
too-mao  is  ntuated  on  the  parade  grotmd,  but  except  to  a  stranger  who 
had  never  seen  the  superior  bujj^ngs  of  the  same  kind  at  Canton  or 
elsewhere  it  possesses  no  points  of  particular  interest.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  architecture  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood| 
known  to  foreigners  by  the  names  of  '*  Tiger's  mouth"  temple— *' Rock- 
ing rock"  temple— the  <' Fairy's  foot"— the  "White  stag"— the 
Dragon's  Beard"  and  lastiy  a  building  known  as  ''the  Colonel's  Joss- 
house.**.  To  each  of  these,  however,  various  traditions  belong,  which 
it  would  be  interesting  to  collect,  and  we  regret  that  we  can  find  no 
details  of  them  existing.  Our  mention  of  them  will,  however,  serve 
to  indicate  to  the  viritor  a  field  of  enquiry  and  speculation. 

The  200  gun  battery  built  in  1841  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  which  proved  quite  useless  for  the  purpose,  is  worth  a  visit 
as  a  monument  of  art  and  folly  ;  as  are  also  many  of  the  inscription 
rooks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Amoy  abotgiids  in  these  boulders  on  one 
face  61  which  are  engraved  lengthy  inscriptions  commemorative  of  va- 
rious events.  In  some  cases,  they  are  fi%  feet  or  more  in  height,  but 
few  people  appear  to  have  taken  any  trouble  to  decypher  and  copy 
these  singular  memorials  of  the  past.  Amoy  is  a  great  place  for  pie- 
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nics  &c.,  and  the  fine  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  gires  an  additional 
charm  to  excurnona  of  this  description. 

A  visit  to  the  City  of  Chang  chow  fu  the  chief  city  of  the  depart>- 
ment  of  l^t  name  and  distant  some  85  miles  from  Amoy,  is  a  fitvoiuite 
excursion  and  arrangements  can  easily  be  made  for  the  trip  with  the 
master  of  one  of  the  fast  sailing  small  lorchas  of  the  port.     It  is  best  to 
start  early  in  the  morning,  say  about  6  a.  k.,  as  with  afairbreese  the  city 
may  then  be  reached  about  noon.     After  passing  Pagoda  island,  a^fine 
picturesque  bay  some  twelve  miles  long  and  six  miles  broad  is  entered, 
its  shores  dotted  with  some  thirty  villages.    At  its  western  extremity  is 
tiie  mou(;h  of  the  Chang  chow  river  and  three  miles  further  lies  the 
walled  town  of  Haitang.    The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  pretty, 
though  the  river  valley  is  by  no  means  wide.     Five  miles  bey<md 
Haitang  lies  Shima  or  Chuhf>d  as  it  is  called  in  the  locaLdialeot    This 
is  a  busy  place.    The  Chinese  estimate  its  population  as  greater  tlum 
tiiat  of  Amoy.    It  possesses  an  imenviable  notoriety  from  its  neighbour* 
hood  being  the  resort  of  pirates.     After  passing  a  number  of  villages 
known  locally  under  the  collective  name  of  Ota  the  river  becomes  shal- 
lower and  if  the  lorcha  is  of  heavy  draft  it  will  be  necessary  to  exchange 
it  for  a  smaller  boat     Above  Chio-b^  are  two  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
stations  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

The  approach  to  Chang  chow  (|^  j^  f^)  does  not  give  much  warn- 
ing to  thp  visitor  of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous  town. 
Almost  the  first  intimation  is  the  sight  of  a  long  and  high  bridge  crossing 
the  river  with  houses  erected  upon  it.  It  is  built  on  stone  piles  25  in 
number,  each  20  feet  high  and  80  feet  apart.  Large  round  beams  of 
wood  are  laid  from  pile  to  pile  and  smaller  pieces  cross  these  on  which 
rests  a  brick  and  stone  pavement  The  workmanship  is  clumsy  but 
massive,  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  pavement  being  45  feet  in  length 
by  2  feet  broad.  The  bridge  is  almost  ten  feet  in  widih  and  about  one 
half  of  its  length  on  both  sides  is  coveted  with  shops.  The  usual 
landing  place  is  just  below  this  bridge.  About  a  mile  higher  up  the 
river  is  a  second  and  similar  bridge  and  just  beyond  this  a  temple  which 
is  reputed  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  It  bears  marks  of  extreme  age  in 
the  decay  every  where  visible  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  about 
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A.D.  000  durix^  the  8ui  dynasty.  In  the  central  shrine  are  seren  gigan- 
tic figures  flanked  by  15  others,  life  size,  at  right  angles  on  either  side. 
To  the  right  of  the  main  building  is  another  containing  an  immense 
idol  about  20  feet  in  height  carved  out  of  solid  granite. 

Some  of  the  streets  of  Ciiang  Chow  are  tolerably  wide  but  the 
majority  are  as  flllhy  and  ofienrive  as  those  in  most  Chinese  towns. 
There  are  sereral  good  shops  and  the  markets  are  well  supplied.  At 
tiie  Northwest  comer  is  another  temple  containing  eyen  more  in^gosing 
figures  than  that  aboye  mentioned.  It  containa  a  shrine  dedicated  to 
€9iu  fu  tzfi  the  celebrated  commentator  on  the  Chinese  Classics.  A 
house  reputed  to  haye  been  his  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Belund  this  temple  is  a  steep  ascent  crowned  by  three  circular  watch 
towers  whence  an  eztensiye  and  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  can  be  obtained  Chang  chow  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which 
nearly  forms  a  square,  its  southern  side  following  the  curve  of  the  river. 
The  Chinese  state  its  population  at  900,000  but  that  is  probably  above 
tiie  mark.  The  surrounding  amphitheatre  is  however  densely  popu- 
lated, more  than  forty  villages  being  visible  to  the  eye  from  the  watch 
towers  above  mentioned.  In  returning  from  this  excursion,  if  advantage 
be  taken  of  the  tide  Ku  lang  su  may  be  reached  the  same  evening. 

The  Capture  of  Chang  chow  by  the  rebels  in  the  early  part  of  1864 
and  its  subsequent  recapture  by  the  Imperialist's  is  alluded  to  in  the 
notice  of  the  trade  of  the  port  given  below. 

Island  of  Kulakgbu.— (^  ||^  f^).  This  island,  which  as  before 
stated,  bounds  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  may  be  termed  the 
'  foreign  settlement '  of  Amoy.  Previous  to  its  occupation  in  1841  hj 
our  troops  it  was  defended  by  five  batteries-*-two  on  the  South  end 
mounting  fifteen  and  nine  guns,  two  on  the  South  side  having  seven 
and  three  guns,  and  one  on  the  Northwest  side  moimtmg  eight  gun&. 
Of  these  but  few  vestiges  now  remain.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  thai 
during  the  time  that  Keying  was  plenipotentiary  in  the  South,  Ku- 
laxigsn  was  either  accidentally  or  intentionally  represented  in  an  offidid 
memorial  to  the  Emperor  as  being  15  U  (or  5  miles)  from  Amoy,  its 
real  distance  being  in  some  places  little  over  a  third  of  a  mile.  All 
Aiture reports  were. therefore  based  upon  this  assumption  and  consider* 
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able  mkandentaiiding  was  caused  by  what  now  appears  to  be  haTa 
been  a  statement  intended  to  screen  the  lazitj  or  incompetence  of  thcee 
originally  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  city.  Ku-^lang-sa  is  S-86 
miles  in  circumference  1*1  mile  long  and  0*72  mile  in  width.  There 
are  two  distinct  ridges  upon  the  island,  the  highest  of  which  is  280 
feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  Its  geological  formation  is  granitio^ 
the  soil  being  chiefly  .composed  of  that  rock  in  a  decomposed  stale. 
Large  boulders  of  it  occur  in  many  places  both  upon  the  shore  and 
the  highest  parts  of  the  isUud.  Its  population  when  occupied  by  the 
British  troops  was  estimated  at  between  8000  and  4000,  but  is  pro* 
bably  less  (exdusiTe  of  foreigners)  at  the  present  time.  Fresh  water 
is  plentiful,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  irrigation  of  the 
soil,  while  numerous  bamboo-spouts  convey  streams  to  the  shore  for 
the  piirpose  of  watering  boats.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  smgiilar 
mass  of  granite  protruding  upwards  to  a  height  of  some  200  feet  in  the 
form  of  immense  rounded  blocks.  Several  foreigners  have  attempted 
to  scale  this  almost  inaccessible  imoll,  but  of  one  only  is  the  sooosss 
recorded-— a  commander  in  H.  M.  Navy.  The  island  is  covered  with 
graves,  every  garden  containing  a  number  of  these  memorials  of  bygone 
generations,  each  headed  in  most  cases  with  a  tombstone  and  wxt^ 
rounded  by  the  Omega-shaped  embankment|  sometimes  fiwed  with 
stone,  BO  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  Chinese.  At  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  the  island  a  number  of  stone  jars  were  discovered 
stowed  away  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks  with  luted  covers^  Upon 
examination  they  were  f oimd  to  contain  perfect  human  skdetonSf  each 
bone  carefully  packed  and  numbered  or  mat  ked  with  red  paint. 

Ku-lang-su  boasts  but  two  miserable  little  temples,  though  worship 
is  occasionally  carried  on  therein  in  a  way  worthy  of  more  eztenave 
and  ambitious  buildings.  Processions  are  frequent,  and  numerous  are 
the  devices  employed  to  induce  strangers  from  the  Amoy  side  to  be- 
come worshippers  at  the  ruined  little  shrines  of  the  village.  The  in- 
habitants are  civil  to  foreigners  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  safe  to  walk  about 
the  isbad  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  The  roads  are  well  made 
and  well  kepi  at  die  expense  of  the  foreign  oommunity,  and  a  heahhXbl 
hour's  exercise  can  be  obtained  in  a  walk  round  the  idand----or  as  nearly 
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round  as  the  rooky  shore  will  allow.  This  may  in  fact  be  considered 
one  of  the  healthiest  ports  in  China^  although  it  is  occasionally  visited 
by  epidemic  sickness,  and  the  little  cemetery  shews  a  sad  record  of  deaths 
by  disease.  Visits  of  this  kind  are,  howerer,  fortunately  lare,  and  com* 
pared  with  other  ports,  this  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionally  healthy. 

Although  as  a  residence  Amoy  is  far  less  preferable  than  Ku-lang- 
8U,  a  few  firms,  some  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  Consulate  officers 
atiU  transact  business  on  the  Amoy  side;  in  most  cases  howcTer 
iheir  private  residences  are  on  Ku-lang-su.  As  a  place  of  habitation 
this  latter  island  possesses  numerous  advantages.  Open  to  the  breezes 
from  whatever  quarter  they  blow,  and  even  more  healthy  as  a  rule 
than  other  ports  of  China,  its  only  natural  drawback  is  the  frequent 
visitation  of  typhoons  to  which  it  is  liable.  Socially  it  is  not  liked  as 
a  residence  on  account  of  its  limited  foreign  society,  and  the  small 
number  of  ladies  who  have  found  their  way  thither.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  port  is  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  large  firms,  the  remain- 
der doing  but  little. 

The  British  Consul  and  stafi^  together  with  the  Medical  officer  and 
Chaplain  attached  to  the  Consulate,  reside  on  the  South  side  of  Ku-lang- 
su  ;  the  chief  consular  building  hemg  situated  on  a  cliff  commanding 
an  extensive  view  seaward,  and  of  the  harbour,  while  the  Vice  Consulate 
is  built  at  its  foot  But  a  short  distance  from  this  is  the  Parsee  burial 
ground,  and  between  this  and  the  landing  place  lies  the  foreign  ceme- 
tery which  is  a  neat  plot  of  ground  of  about  two  acres  in  extent  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  No  church  fiir  those  of  the  established  persuasion 
has  as  yet  been  built ;  the  dub  house,  a  long  low  building  situated  be- 
tween the  landing  place  known  as  the  img  (W,and  the  Consulate,  hav« 
ing  hitherto  served  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship.  The  missionary 
oommunity  however,  under  the  pastorship  of  the  Bevd.  John  and  Alexr. 
Stronach,  have  built  a  neat  little  chapel  on  a  plot  of  ground  some  500 
yards  firom  the  cemetery  and  have  set  an  example  which  it  would  be 
well  to  see  followed.  There  are  no  buildings.on  the  island  calling  for 
qpeeial  mention,  while  with  the  exceptum  of  the  forts  being  now  ruined 
and  dismantled,  the  descriptions  above  given  of  tbe  neighbourhood  are 
perfectly  iq[^»lioaUe  at  the  present  day. 
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M188ION8  AT  Ahot.— The  Protestant  mission  at  this  port  under  the 
care,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Reverends  John  and  Alexander  Stronadi| 
is  considered  the  most  snccessfol  in  China.  In  1865,  seventeen  coa- 
verts  were  admitted  and  at  that  date  of  the  last  report  there  were  on 
the  roll  of  the  Churches  in  Amoy  321  members,  and  at  the  country 
Stations  there  were  67  members ;  making  an  aggregate  of  388. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Mission  is  under  the  care  of  the  Spanish  Church 
which  has  several  priests  stationed  here.  They  have  erected  a  Cathe- 
dral which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  harbour  and  their  converts 
number  somewhat  more  than  those  of  the  Protestant  mission. 

NuMBKR  OF  FoRBiQN  UmABSTAKTS. —  The  total  number  of  foreign 
inhabitants  of  all  nations  scarcely  amounted  in  December  1865  to  115. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  Consular  officers,  missionaries 
and  other  non-traders  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  those  engaged  in  com* 
merce  form  but  a  small  majority. 

PsODUCTiONa — ^Amoy  is  famed  for  its  oysters  and  pumeloes  which 
make  their  appearance  in  the  market  about  September.  Its  more 
important  articles  of  trade,  both  import  and  export,  will  be  found 
described  under  that  head.  In  the  way  of  curiosities  its  rice  paper 
flowers  and  carved  peach  stone  bracelets  are  most  sought  after  by 
foreigners.  The  latter  are  expensive,  a  doUar  per  stone  being  not 
unfrequently  demanded. 

Natubal  H18TOBT. — ^In  1857  a  few  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Amoy 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  which  they  named  the  '*  literary 
aud  Scientific  Society  of  Amoy,"  having  for  its  object  the  composikion 
and  discussion  of  papers  upon  the  Productions  and  Natural  History  of 
Amoy  and  the  neighbouring  region — ^upon  the  Literature  of  the  Chinese 
—and  also  upon  subjects  of  general  scientific  interest  It  is  a  source 
of  much  regret  that  this  society  was  dissolved,  but  fortunately  we  are 
able  to  reproduce  (with  the  author's  sanction)  the  most  important  ^aper 
read  during  its  brief  existence.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  R.  Swinhoe,  Esq., 
an  eminent  naturalist  and  now  H.  ^L  Consul  at  that  port  :^ 

Who  has  not  wondered  at  the  bare  hills  of  Amoy,  at  the  first  glimpse 
he  obtains  on  entering  the  harbour,  and,  seeing  the  great  boulders  of 
rook  rise  one  above  the  other  in  endless  confusion,  thought  to  himself 
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vnih  a  shudder,  Can  animal  life  be  there  ?  But  though  animal  life  is 
there  to  a  small  extent,  it  is  to  the  plains  which  are  inhabited  and 
cultivated  wiih  such  care  by  the  natives,  that  we  must  look  for  most 
that  will  interest  us  in  our  science. 

The  wily  Fox  is  the  first  animal  to  consider,  for,  low  as  he 
stands  in  the  natural  series  of  Mammakj  he  is  here  prominent  as 
the  largest  of  the  Camioara  we  possess — ^that  is  to  say,  if  we  lay  aside 
the  claims  of  the  half-starved  Chinese  cur,  to  which  the  term  ''wild** 
might  almost  in  some  instances  be  appropriately  applied,  and  the 
occasional  migrations  of  Tigers  from  the  mainland.*  The  Fox,  the 
JJu^t  (|gj^^)  of  the  Court  dialect^  and  the  HUMog  of  the  Amoy, 
is  found,  but  not  very  abundantly,  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  I  have  myself  watched  it  more  than  once  stealing  along  noise- 
lessly, with  its  conspicuous  bushy  tail  hung  down,  just  as  the  setting 
sun  was  withdrawing  its  last  rosy  tints  from  the  floating  clouds  over- 
head The  low  cunning  of  this  animal  is  too  well  known  amongst  us ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  its  signal  feats  in  this  part  of  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  abduction  of  a  fowl  from  the 
villagers,  in  defiance  of  the  vigilance  of  the  noisy  watch-cur.  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  cub  and  a  full-grown  female  of  this 
species,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be  the  same  as  tlie 
European  Vulpes  vulgaris. 

The  greatest  devastator  among  the  poultry  of  the  poor  is  an  animal 
beloni^g  to  the  Weasel  family  {MusUUdce  Mustda  subwica^  but,  though 
generally  distributed,  is  very  rarely  seen.  It  measures  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  has  a  buff-coloured  fur,  with  a  black  muzzle,  and 
is  the  Hwanff'^hoo'kmg  (^  j^  ^X  ^^  ^®  Pim'ta^aoUj  and  the  Cfhiahr 
ch^oo  {Tawny  rat)  (^  ^)  of  Amoy  men.  The  havoc  it  commits 
amongst  domestic  fowls  is  well  compensated  for  by  its  predilection  for 
rats^  which  vermin  it  is  said  to  destroy  in  large  numbers.  In  the 
occamonal  high  tides  that  wash  over  the  bund  into  the  merdiants' 
godowns  here,  among  the  numbers  of  rats  that  are  seen  struggling 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  driven  out  of  house  and  home,  it  is  not 

*  Tbe  tiger  1»b  once  been  killed  at  Amoy,  and  bat  ie?end  timet  been  leen  on  the 
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unusual  to  see  a  few  of  these  weasels  wriggling  their  long  bodies  like 
snakes  to  some  place  of  shelter. 

Before  leaving  the  CamworOy  it  would  be  as  well  to  mention  a  can- 
ons animal  that  was  btought  alive  to  me  by  a  native,  and  which  I  kept 
some  months  in  confinement.  It  evidently  belonged  to  the  Civet 
fiunily  (VwerrickBy')  and  measured  in  length  one  foot  and-a-hal^  having 
rather  long  fur  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  and  a  black  head  with  a 
white  line  down  the  snout ;  the  tail  was  tipped  with  white.  At  first  I 
was  doubtM  whether  this  might  not  be  some  animal  brought  up  by  a 
Singa|>ore  junk,  and  not  indigenous  to  China ;  but  all  doubt  was  re- 
moved on  that  score,  by  my  subsequently  receiving  a  skin  firom  Tung- 
gan  as  a  present  from  a  Chinese  Mend.  It  was  described  in  his  letter 
as  a  Tuh-'fnsen'maou  3^  ^jS  ^^  or  Omy^oMdrcat^  and  he  regretted  not 
having  been  able  to' send  the  body  in  the  skin,  as  this  animal  is  consi« 
dered  quite  an  epicure's  dish.  It  is  described  in  the  Fwkrti  aam  under 
the  name  Hwcm^  and  is  the  Paguma  lorvata  of  J.  E.  Gray. 

We  have  also  heard  certain  stories  about  the  Sea-OUerj  (LfOra 
Btnensis)  that  is  occasionally  seen  prowling  about  on  the  (&c  IslandSi 
seeking  his  finny  prey  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  and  avoiding  Ae 
light  of  day ;  for  soon  as  morning  breaks,— 

**  Consaeta  petens  e  fluctibus  antra 
"Ibat." 

I  have  at  low  tide  often  traced  footprints  on  the  sand  of  some  animal 
into  several  caves  in  Ku-lang'su,  and  by  following  up  the  track  have 
eventually  come  on  small  heaps  of  fishbones,  but  the  animal  that 
deposits  them  I  have  never  had  a  glimpse  of. 

In  the  BadenHoj  we  are  confined  to  that  horrid  group  of  vermin, 
Bca8f  there  not  being  sufficient  shelter  for  Hares,  nor  wood  enough  for 
Squirrels  to  pay  their  gambols  in.  The  Brown  Sat  {Mua  Decumanm) 
is  of  course  found  here,  as  indeed  it  is  in  all  parts  of  the  worid  where- 
soever commerce  has  carried  her  deeply-laden  vessels.  M.  Cuvier 
says,  that  *'  This  rat  originally  came  from  Persiai  where  it  lives  in  bur- 
rows ;  and  it  was  not  until  1727,  ihat  after  an  earthquake  it  arrived 
at  Astracan  by  swimming  across  the  Volga.  It  did  not  pass  into 
Europe  until  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  now  common  in  all  lai^ 
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eities  throughout  the  world."  The  Mu$h  Sat  (Sanx  JfyaauruB)  with  a 
leaden  black  skin,  called  by  the  natives  ^  ^  Chin  ck^ob  {Money  Sat), 
with  a  pointed  snout,  and  diminutive  eyes,  is  also  a  common  species,  but 
it  contents  itself  with  the  kitchen  and  lower  parts  of  a  house,  anH  never 
Tentnres  as  high  as  the  upper  storey.  It  occurs  plentifully  in  sewers 
and  damp  places  and  in  Chinese  dwellings,  whence  you  often  hear  its 
•harp  shrill  cry,  which,  the  Chinese  say,  sounds  not  unlike  the  jingling 
of  money.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  strong  musky  odour,  with  which 
h  impregnates  almost  everything  it  touches  or  runs  ov^pr.  True  MioM 
I  have  never  seen  here ;  and  indeed  when  their  larger  brethren  are 
■o  plentiful,  I  should  almost  doubt  their  existence*  A  Water  Voh 
(Arvicola)  is  found  in  the  vidnity  of  ponds. 

The  next  quadruped,  the  only  representative  we  possess  of  the  order 
EdentatOy  is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  on  account  of  the  numerous  pe- 
culiarities both  its  form  and  habits  present.  It  is  the  Scaly  Ant'eater 
or  Pangolin  {Mams  Javamca\  *'  having  no  teeth,  an  extensile  tongue, 
and  subsisting  on  ants  and  termites ;  its  body,  limbs,  and  tail  are 
covered  with  large,  trenchant,  imbricated  scales,  which  it  elevates 
in  rolling  itself  into  a  ball,  when  wishing  to  defend  itself  against  an 
enemy.  All  its  feet  have  five  toes."  Such  is  Cuvier's  description 
of  the  genus.  Ours  is  a  small  species,  measuring  m  toto  only  two 
feet  and  three  inches,  of  which  the  tail  takes  one  foot  Its  gait 
is  most  peculiar, — ^with  the  body  bent  in  a  bow,  and  the  head  and 
tail  downwards,  as  it  runs  along  on  the  sides  of  its  fourlfeet.  The 
moment  it  is  touched  or  molested,  the  head  and  tail  are  dragged 
under  the  belly,  and  the  animal  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  balL  A 
Ihre  individual  was  brought  to  me  by  a  Chinaman,  with  a  string  tied 
round  one  of  its  hind  legs ;  and  to  show  me  the  immense  muscular 
strength  of  the  animal,  he  stood  upon  its  back,  and  the  creature 
actually  raised  itself  and  advanced  a  few  steps.  I  kept  it  for 
some  weeks,  though  when  the  string  was  removed  from  its  leg  I  was  al 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  it,  for  no  box  was  strong  enough  to  stand  its 
Imnowing  propensity.  At  last  I  inserted  it  into  an  "overland**  tin-case, 
and  outstood  the  grating  noise  produced  by  the  scratching  of  his  long 
daws  on  the  tin.  But  it  did  not  hold  him  long,  for  though  the  box  was 
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much  too  bigh,  I  thought,  for  it  evei  to  attempt  its  escape  bj  forcing 
the  lid,  yet  this  wonderful  creature,  by  supporting  itself  on  the  end  of 
its  tail,  and  making  use  of  its  clavrs,  managed  to  get  out  of  the  box. 
I  captured  him  again,  and  tying  a  piece  of  whip-cord  round  his  bind 
leg,  it  being  useless  to  attempt  to  bind  his  retractile  neck,  secured . 
him  under  a  ladder,   with  hard  tiles  to  frolic  on,  and  a  snug  comer 
to  retire  into  at  pleasure.     Next  morning,  however,  on  paying  him  a 
▼isit,  I  found  he  had  not  contented  himself  with  the  snug  comer,  but 
had  laised  one  of  the  tiles,  and  dragged  himself  into  the  earth  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  strbg.     Without^a  spade  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge him,  80  I  let  him  be ;  and  there  he  remained  for  several  days 
without  a  single  morsel  of  food.     At  last  he  left  his  hiding-place,  a 
good  deal  thinner,  but  not  much  reduced  in  bodily  strength ;  for  that 
same  day  with  an  effort  he  released  his  body,  and  left  his  bleeding  leg 
behind  dangling  to  the  string.     The  bone  of  the  femur  remained  on 
the  animal  whole,  but  the  flesh  had  been  torn  away.     He  lived  for  a 
day  or  two  after  this  catastrophe,  not  appearing  to  pay  much  attention 
to  his  wound,  which  was  fast  festering.     Strength  at  last  fiuled  him, 
and  he  died.    The  Chinese  call  this  animal  in  the  Mandarin  the  CS&'tMis 
ahoH'kia  (^  [Ij  ^)  ^^  ^^  Bwrower^  and  in  the  Amoy  dialect  the 
La-lee^  whence  I  suppose  is  derived  the  expression  La-Ue-l^ow  applied 
to  a  scabby  head,  in  allusion  to  the  bare  hairless  state  of  the  Pangolin's 
back.     Many  strange  stories  are  told  about  this  creature  by  the  natives, 
among  ihe  strangest  of  which  is  the  cunning  mode  employed  in  pro- 
curing a  meal.     The  artful  Pangolin,  when  suffering  from  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  rolls  himself  up,  and  erecting  his  scales  lays  bare  the  naked 
flesh  beneath ;  in  this  position  he  lies  for  some  time,  until,  attracted 
by  the  savoury  smell  of  flesh,  thousands  of  mosquitoes  swarm  on  his 
back  to  devour  ;  the  scales  are  then  simultaneously  compressed,  and  a 
plentiful  meal  is  shaken   out  from  the  folds  of  his  coat  of  mail,  to  be 
relished  at  leisure  by  his  long  tongue.     Large  prices  are  given  by  the 
native  doctors  for  this  animal,  as  its  flesh  and  bones  are  employed  for 
various   medicinal  purposes ;  and  one  of  its  scales,  fastened,  to  the  end 
of  a  stick,  is  sold  as  a  safe  instrument  to  be  used  in  scratching  without 
fear  of  producing  ulcers  on  the  skin.     So  much  then  for  the  La*lee,  on 
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which  I  have  dwelt  longer  than  I  should  ;  but  oonsidering  ita  nume- 
rous peculiarities,  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  sajdng  what  little  I  knew. 

DtsmiflttDg  then  the  Cheiroptera  of  the  Camaria,  with  a  notice  that 
several  species  of  the  genua  Vespertilio  exist  under  the  Venetians  and 
eaves  of  most  of  our  houses,  and  may  be  seen  of  an  evening  perform- 
ing «  on  giddy  wing  their  gambols  round  the  brook,  the  tree ;  **  and  also 
the  Ceiaoea,  the  JPhoccsncB  or  Porpoises  of  which  order  are  well  known 
to  us,  even  in  the  harbour,  where  at  times  they  may  be  seen  show- 
ing their  round  white  backs  in  a  line,  and  then  disappearing,  to  be  seen 
again  at  a  farther  distance, — ^let  us  now  turn  to  the  Avea,  at  which 
dass  we  must  take  a  much  more  general  glance,  as  their  numbers  are 
much  greater  than  the  Mammab  ;  for  there  are  certain  spots  on  the 
earth's  surfiice  where  the  latter  are  seldom  if  ever  seen ;  but  possessed 
of  such  various  locomotive  powers,  the  former  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  We  commence  then  with  the  Baptarea.  Of  the  true 
^akamdoSy  the  species,  indigenous  to  Amoy  is  the  Kestrel  (Tmnunoulua 
Japamcua)  also  found  in  Europe.  The  Peregrine  Falcon  (^Falco  Pera- 
grmua)  \a  a  straggling  visitor,  but  a  pair  bmlt  their  eyry  last  year  on 
the  hill  oi  Nan-tai-woo  (on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  Pagoda,) 
and  some  Chinese,  who  had  robbed  the  nest^  exposed  the  yoimg  birds»- 
little  balls  of  white  down,  with  long  yellow  claws,  and  noble  black  eyes— 
in  ihe  market  for  sale  as  young  Kites.  I  readily  purchased  them  and 
kept  them  in  confinement  for  some  time,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  gradual  casting  off  of  the  white  down,  and  development 
of  feathers.  Their  erect  posture,  piercing  glance,  and  superior  size — 
who  that  has  once  seen  can  ever  mistake  the  Peregrine  ? 

A  species  of  Sparrow  Hawk  (Aecipiter)^  di&ring  principally  from 
that  bird  in  England  in  having  white  instead  of  red  axillary  coverts, 
■lakes  an  occasional  tour  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  also  a  Buuard 
{Buteo  Japomcm) ;  and  the  Hen  Harrier  (Curcua  Cyanem)  of  Britain 
is  seen  not  unfirequently  in  the  early  winter. 

The  KUe  or  Bah-heo^  pronounced  Nai-heS  in  the  Chang-chow  Dis- 
trict^ comes  next  (MUvus  Oomnda),  the  scavenger  of  the  harbour.  At 
an  hours  of  the  day  he  may  be  seen  floating  in  numbers  over  the  tall 
masts  of  the  ships  uttering  his  well-known  scream.    As  some  ofial  on 
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the  surface  of  the  water  catcbes  his  eye,  he  descends  and  bean  it  awaj, 
perhaps  pursued  by  several  others,  to  some  fayourite  rock,  where 
haying  driven  off  his  pursuers,  he  quietly  tears  and  swallows  his  mor- 
seL  An  arrant  coward,  too,  is  this  self-same  Kite.  A  crow  or  a  mag- 
pie is  often  seen  to  attack  him  when  he  approaches  the  vicinity  of  thdr 
nests,  and  the  ignoble  bird  of  prey  retreats  at  once  with  piteous  cties^ 
at  every  attack  of  his  assailant  offering  his  hooked  claws,  but  making 
no  further  resistance.  Among  themselves  in  the  breeding  season  ihey 
fight  a  good  deal,  but  never  come  to  an  earnest  set  to ;  it  is  always 
pounce,  ofier  claws,  scream,  and  fly  away.  Once,  by  some  manage- 
ment in  this  mode  of  fighting,  I  saw  a  pair  them  of  .hook  daws,  and 
at  claws^  length  spin  round  and  round,  not  being  able  to  extricate  them- 
sdves  till  they  reached  the  ground.  They  build  in  great  numbers  on 
the  precipitate  sides  of  the  Pagoda  Island,  and  one  pair  had  the  teme- 
rity to  nestle  on  the  top  of  the  ruins  of  the  half-fallen  Pagoda,  but  at 
the  same  time  had  the  sense  to  place  their  nest  on  the  side  least  ex* 
posed.  I  discovered  no  less  than  six  nests  in  an  evening's  stroll  on  the 
island  ;  they  were  built  of  twigs,  root,  pieces  of  rag  or  paper,  or  in 
fact  any  available  rubbish,  sometimes  lined  with  a  few  feathers^  Th&r 
eggs  are  nearly  round,  as  big  as  a  good-sized  hen's  egg,  and  blotched 
with  olive  brown.  In  an  evening  at  sunset  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  sixty  kites!  soaring  at  different  heights  over  that  island. 

An  Osprey  {Pandum  haUatstua)  is  sometimes  seen  even  in  the  har- 
bour, but  little  b  known  of  hiuL  I  have  seen  him  strike  a  fish  dose 
under  the  bows  of  a  vessel,  and  bear  it  away  in  triumph. 

Hie  Great  Owl  {Bubo  Maximus)  Qg  ^^  j^  Amrkang-nedou^  I  have 
seen  twice,  but  have  been  assured  by  the  priest  of  the  Nam-p^t'o  tem- 
ple that  in  rainy  seasons  he  has  shot  (he  sports  a  foreign  gun)  sevenl 
spedmens.  I  reared  a  young  one,  and  kept  him  for  more  than  two 
years ;  by  some  accident  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  had  one  .of  his 
eyes  knocked  out,  when  the  other  orb  seemed  to  increase  in  aie  and 
lustre  and  make  up  somewhat  for  the  lost  eye.  The  iris  was  of  a  dark 
golden-yellow;  but  his  great  cat-like  head,  with  long  feathery  horns, 
which  he  always  erected  when  irritated :  his  loud  snap  of  the  bill  and 
hiss  of  alarm,  and  flap  of  his  expansive  wings,  used  to  be  the  admiration 
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of  all  who  flaw  him.  In  very  hot  weather  he  used  to  to  shake  the  skin 
of  his  throat  with  month  open,  in  the  same  manner  as  turkeys  do. 

A  Sparrow  Owl  {Nmox  japomeuB^)  and  a  small  tawny  Sccp9  Qwi 
(Soopi  jcqxmicua)  are  seen  occasionally  in  winter. 

We  will  pass  more  rapidly  now  through  the  next  and  most  exten- 
aiye  order,  that  of  the  Perchera  {Inseaaorea),  and  I  will  only  make  slight 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  species  that  are  strictly  indigenous  to  Amoy, 
At  their  head  stands  the  large  Butcher-bird  or  Shrike  (Lanhu  Schach)^ 
nearly  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  valleys  uttering  his  discordant 
cries.     It  is  the  (|g  H^  Pi-lo  of  the  natives. 

Among  the  MeruUda^  or  Thrushes,  the  Black-bird  and  Bock  Thrush 
(Petrodndla  manilenM)  are  always  with  us,  the  former  enlivening  our 
gardens  by  his  rich  full  notes ;  and  the  latter  enchanting  the  lonely 
wanderer  among  the  bleak  hills  with  his  wil^  minstrelsy,  as  he  sings 
from  the  summit  of  a  monstrous  boulder,  or  springs  lightly  into  the  air, 
trolling  forth  his  merry  roundelay.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
Blackbird  here,  though  very  similar,  is  yet  not  the  same  as  our  Black- 
bird at  home;  he  differs  not  only  in  being  oi  greater  size,  and  in  the 
colouring  of  the  female,  but  also  in  his  call-note.  The  Rock  Thrush 
and  Blackbird  are  taken  by  the  Chinese  for  one  and  the  same,  and  are 
called  Ol^iej  though  one  is  blue  and  red,  and  the  other  black. 

The  most  familiar  and  perhaps  best  known  is  the  Magpie  Bobin  (Cop^ 
mfchuB  $cttilari8)j  a  small  bird  of  the  pied  plumage  of  a  Magpie,  with  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  a  Robin.  Its  song,  poured  out  at  early  mom 
or  sunset  from  the  roof-tops  of  our  houses,  is  occasionally  pretty, 
but  abounding  in  harsh  and  jarring  notes.  like  the 'Redbreast  at  home 
h  is  very  quarrelsome,  and  sings  in  defiance  when  engaged  in  duels  with 
others  of  its  tribe ;  hut  few  engagements  prove  mortal  except  in  the 
pairing  season,  when  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  defeated  gallants 
skulking  about,  and  seeking  for  holes  that  may  suffice  them  at  once  for 
deathbed  and  oofiin.  Its  native  name  is  (^  ^)  Suhej  which  means 
'*  resembling  the  Magpie,''  and  it  is  here  vulgarly  called  Chuy-k^amch^e. 

The  most  diminutive  of  all  stands  next^- the  little  Tailor  Bird  (Or- 
lheiamus\  remarkable  for  its  long*pointed  bill,  which  serves  as  a  needle 
in  sewing  leaves  together  round  its  nest ;  the  underside  of  a  long  leaf  of 
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the  Alpmia  Nutans  ia  often  chosen,  the  edges  of  which  are  drawn  to- 
gether by  thread  made  of  spider's  web  and  fibres.  The  prettiest  con- 
struction of  the  kind  I  have  seen  was  a  nest  flanked  in  by  three  orange- 
leaves,  and  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  bough  of  an  orange  tree. 
This  bird  is  called  Mung-tang-a  in  the  vernacular. 

A  genus  of  long*  tailed  birds  closely  allied  to  the  last,  is  found  where- 
ever  bushes  abound,— the  (LangtaiU  or  Prwuz),  Their  song  b  sweeti 
but  never  varied. 

The  ZwUropB,  White  or  Meafy  Eye^  1g^  |^  Fwv^ftn  and  C%isM-a, 
little  green  and  yellow  birds,  with  a  peculiar  ring  of  white  feathers 
round  the  eye;  and  a  species  of  Tom  tit  (ParuB  minor)  may  be  met 
with  all  the  year  through. 

I  must  not  pass  over  a  very  singular  bird  of  the  tiibe  Tenmrottrm^ 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  Amoy,  and  which  cannot  help  attrac- 
ting notice  by  its  gay  colours  and  peculiar  form.  I  mean  the  JJoc^Nie 
( Upupa  Epopa)  of  Linnsus,  also  found  in  Europe,  and  a  rare  strag- 
gler in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  bird  of  a  buff-fawn  colour,  striped  trans- 
versely with  black,  and  adorned  with  a  beautiftil  crest  of  long  lax  fea- 
thers, banded  alternately  vrith  red  and  black,  which  he  is  capable  of 
raising  or  depressing  at  pleasure.  The  awkward  gait  of  the  bird,  its 
occasional  tapping  on  the  ground  with  its  long  bill  as  if  with  a  walking 
stick  and  its  singular  habit  of  bowing  when  disturbed,  would  of  them- 
selves make  the  creature  an  object  of  interest ;  but  what  is  most  pecu- 
liar ia  its  cry  of  hoo-poo'poo  (whence  its  name)  produced  by  drawing 
the  air  into  the  trachea,  which  pufls  out  on  each  side  of  his  neck,  and 
forcing  it  out  again  by  striking  the  point  of  his  bill  against  the  gfound, 
each  stroke  producing  a  separate  and  distinct  note.  It  is  looked  t^n 
with  some  aversion  by  the  Chinese,  on  account  of  its  joften  selecting 
dilapidated  coffins  to  nestle  in,  and  is  nicknamed  by  them  the  G^b^ 
bird,  1  have  found  the  nest  in  an  exposed  coffin,  as  also  in  the  <uty 
wall  The  young  are  very  timid,  and  make  a  strange  hissing  noise  when 
crying  for  food. 

The  ArdeidcB^  or  Herons,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  large  tracts 
of  paddy-fields,  abound  in  their  species;  prominent  among  which  stands 
the  Heron  of  Great  Britain  {Ardea  Cinerea)^  also  found  here.    Flocks  of 
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the  beautifiil  WhiU  Egret,  or  Paddj-bird  as  thej  are  familiarlj  known 
to  tu,  {HerodioB  QarzettOj)  often  attract  our  attention  as  they  wing 
their  waj  slowly  through  the  obscure  blue  of  a  summer  twilight,  from 
the  fields  where  they  have  been  feeding,  to  their  selected  nesttrees,  on 
which  they  settle  like  masses  of  snow  among  the  dark  green  leaves. 

The  TeltaW'headed  Egret^  (Buphus  coramandus)  while  with  us  in 
summer  is  commoner,  and  roams  about  in  larger  flocks  than  the  latter. 
*  A  third  and  solitary  species  (HerocUaa  euophotes)  is  also  found,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  yellow  bill,  and  the  tuft  of  snowy  feathers 
which  surmouts  the  occiput.  We  have  besides  five  or  six  other  species 
of  Heron,  nearly  all  remarkable  for  their  el^uioe  and  beauty.  The 
Egret  is  much  admired  by  the  sentimental  Chinese,  and  is  often  alluded 
to  in  poetical  compositions  by  the  style  Loo-sze  jjt  ^^ ;  and  the  island 
of  Amoy  is  often  poetically  called  Loo-mun  jjt  p^ ,  Loo-keang  S  ^X^j 
and  Loo-taou  S  -f^)  from  the  number  of  these  snow-like  birds  that 
annually  frequent  it. 

Of  the  ninety-two  species  of  Insessares  found  here,  nine  are  British 
birds;  the  Restores  that  are  similar,  I  have  before  remarked  on.  Seven 
species  of  the  Oredlatorea,  and  nearly  all  the  Natatores,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Pelicans,  Albatrosses,  and  a  few  Gulls  and  Terns,  are 
identical  with  those  found  in  Great  Britain ;  and  again  many  forms 
that  exist  in  Europe  though  not  discoverable  heie,  are  represented  by 
very  similar  and  closely  allied  forms. 

Trabb  at  Amot — The  condition  of  trade  at  Amoy  as  it  now  exists 
can  best  be  gleaned  by  extracts  from  the  exhaustive  returns  published  of 
late  by  the  Customs'  authorities.  Till  1864  statistics  were  difficult  to  be 
obtained  and  imtil  the  month  of  October  in  that  year  Amoy  suffered 
greatly  from  the  proximity  of  the  rebel  bands,  who,  having  captured 
Chang-diow-fUy  the  chief  city  of  the  Amoy  district,  interfered  greatly 
with  the  legitimate  commerce  carried  on  at  this  port  In  1865  Mr 
Kleczkowski,  the  foreign  commissioner  of  Customs,  writes  as  follows  to 
the  Inspector  General : 

When,  a  year  ago,  the  Trade  Returns  for  this  port  were  forwarded 
a  large  portion  of  the  neighbouring  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  Chang-chow-fu  (jjjjfc  j^  f^\  of  which  Amoy  is  but  the  depdt 
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was  in  possession  of  the  Rebeb.  Amoj  was  also,for  a  time,  menaced 
by  the  Chang-maos,  and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm ;  buainea 
was  paralysed,  and  all  commercial  enterprise  was  at  a  standstiU.  My 
predecessor  in  his  Trade  Report  for  1864,  remarked  that  until  the  fdl 
of  Chang  chow-fu  in  the  month  of  October  of  that  year,  the  commerciiil 
prosperity  of  Amoy  had  been  gradually  on  the  increase  for  sereral 
years,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  that,  upon  the  re-establishment 
of  peace,  it  would  quickly  return  to  its  original  state.  It  is  ^atis&ctory 
to  observe,  that  this  hope  has  to  a  great  extent  been  already  realized. 
Indeed,  since  the  recapcure  in  April  1865  of  Chang*chow-fii,  when  the 
Rebels  evacuated  the  adjoining  districts  in  the  province  of  Fu-kien,  the 
trade  of  Amoy  has  been  steadily  progressive. 

In  Shipping  and  Tonnage  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase.  In 
1864,  661  vessels,  registering  210,539  tons,  entered  the  port,  whilst  in 
1863  there  were  no  less  than  802  vessels,  registering  278,319  tons, 
being  an  augmentation  of  141  vessels,  and  66,280  tons.  The  increase 
in  the  departures  consisted  of  135  vessels,  registering  70,693  tons.  The 
above  figures  include  265  Steamers.  Of  these,  besides  the  casual 
arrivals  from  the  various  Chinese  ports,  theie  are  tax  which  form  a 
regular  line  between  Hongkong,  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Foochow ;  three 
are  run  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  and  three  by  Messrs. 
D.  Lapraik  &  Co.  It  is  by  these  boats  that  all  the  Opium  arrives,  at 
well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Native  produce. 

Imports. — ^The  total  value  of  Imports  amounted  in  1865  to 
^12,974,724,  shewing  an  increase  of  #3,555,099  over  the  preceding 
year,  which  was  due  principally  to  a  large  increase  in  the  arrivals  of 
Rice.  The  following  table  indicates  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
principal  Imports : 

Denomination.  1864.  1865. 

Opium, piculs  4,774  ...  5,166 

Cotton  Yam, 3,205  ...  8,936 

Goods, pieces  65,230  ...  88,643 

Cotton, piculs  42,415  ...  46,377 

Metals  „  27,501  ...  16,^9 

Bean  Cakes, ,;  306,129  ...  266,601 

Bice, ,•  150,814  ...  822,646 

Wheat, „  7,312  ...  84,137 

Beans  and  Peas, ,  202,124  ...  l«r,669 
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1864. 

1865. 

ul8   53,632 

43,742 

,    128,877    . 

51,317 

,     2,454 

2,016 

,    22,249 

24,868 

,            1,959 

1,609 

6,257 

3,561 

,     3,264 

2,747 

,     2,929 

2,861 

wes   51,405 

16,523 

ExpOBTS. — ^The  total  of  value  of  Exports  in  1865  amounted  to 

if  2,699,358,  shewing  a  diminution  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 

of  ^1,074,453.    The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  principal 

articles  of  Export  during  1864-65. 

DenommaUon, 

Tea, 

Sugar, 

Nankeens, 

Paper, 

Medicine, 

Iron  Ware, 

Tobacco,  Prepared, 

YermioeJli, 

Grold  Leaf, pieces 

Ba-BXPOBTS. — Of  re-exports,  in  1864,  the  value  amounted  to 
^774,877,  an  increase  in  1865  being  shewn  of  ^450,759. 

In  adding  up  the  values  of  Imports,  Exports,  and  Re-exports,  the 
value  of  the  entire  trade  of  Amoy  represents  ^16,899,718.  In  1864 
it  reached  the  sum  of /13,968,313,  thereby  shevring  an  increase  for 
1865  of  /2,931,403.  In  1 865,  the  grand  total  of  Duties  collected  was 
^471,978.  In  1864  |474,909,  being  a  decrease  in  1865  of  /2931.00. 
This  is  caused  by  the  delay  in  the  exportation  of  Teas.  The  large  im- 
pojtation  of  Rice  and  other  Merchandize,  which  enters  free  of  Duty, 
whilst  it  testify  to  the  increase  of  Trade,  sufficiently  explains  the  cause 
of  the  small  deficiency  in  the  Revenue.  It  likewise  tends  to  bear  out 
the  assertion,  to  the  e£fect  that  if  this  neighbourhood  had  been  in  a 
state  of  peace,  the  money  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  would  have  been  employed  in  the  purchase  of  other 
Merchandize  subject  to  duty,  which  would  have  made  an  increase 
instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  Revenue  for  1865. 
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FoocHOW,  the  Capital  of  the  ProTince  of  Fu-kien,  and  one  of  the 
principal  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade,  is  sitiiated  in  Lat.  26°  02'  24'  N. 
and  Long.  119°  25'  00"  E.  The  ordinary  spelling  of  the  name  (in 
Chinese  ^jg  >MJ  )  differs  slightly  from  the  more  correct  representation 
of  the  sound  as  given  in  the  syllables  Fu-chow — sometimes  written 
Fuh  chau ;  whilst  in  the  local  dialect  the  pronunciation  is  Hok-chio. 

The  province  of  Fu-kien  is  coterminous  on  the  South  with  that  of 
Kwang-tung,  and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Che  kiang,  on  the  West 
and  North-west  by  Kiang-si,  and  on  the  East  by  the  sea,  forming  here 
the  straits  known  as  the  Formosa  channel  Fukien  is  preeminently  a 
mountainous  province,  the  entire  area  being  hilly  with  the  exception 
of  comparatively  insignificant  tracts  of  alluvial  land  found  near  the 
mouths  of  its  two  great  rivers.  Of  these  the  principal  is  the  Min 
(  S3  )^  ))  ^  Qoble  stream  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
which,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  drains  and  gives  access  to  fully 
three- fourths  of  the  total  area  of  the  Province.  This  river  is  formed 
by  the  junction  at  Yen-p*ing-fu,  one  of  the  central  cities  of  Fu-lden,  of 
three  streams  descending  from  remote  angles  of  the  Province,  of  which 
one  derives  its  waters  from  the  Wu-E  range  in  the  extreme  North- 
west (known  in  the  local  pronunciation  as  Boo-He,  whence  the  &nu- 
liar  term  of  Bohea  teas^,  whilst  another  flows  from  the  north  of  the 
central  watershed  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Province,  from  the 
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Southern  face  of  which  the  second  great  rirer  of  Fu-kien— -the  Lang- 
kiang — ^flows  seaward  past  the  port  of  Amoy. 

The  attention  of  European  residents  in  China  was  drawn  at  an  early 
date  to  the  probable  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse  at  Foochow, 
espe<nally  with  regard  to  the  shipment  of  the  black  teas  produced  in 
the  Province  and  transported  to  Canton  by  a  long  and  toilsome  inland 
journey.  About  the  year  1830  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  Mr  Ball, 
inspector  of  teas  to  the  East  India  Company  in  China,  very  strongly 
urged  the  opening  of  this  port,  and  his  views  were  eventually  acted 
upon  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Jreaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  when  Foo- 
ohow  was  included  among  the  four  ports  declared  open  in  addition  to 
that  of  Canton. 

PosmoN — ^like  all  Chinese  cities  of  importance,  Foochow  lies  at 
some  distance  inland,  being  thirty-four  miles  ^m  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Min.  The  city  is  built  in  a  plain  through  which  the  river  takes 
its  course,  and  lies  about  three  miles  from  its  banks,  with  which  how* 
ever,  it  is  connected  by  a  line  of  suburbs  stretching  from  the  riverside 
to  the  city  walls.  Some  seven  miles  above  Foochow,  the  Min  divides 
into  two  channels,  which  reunite  about  ten  miles  below  the  city,  thus 
forming  a  long  and  narrow  island,  some  sixteen  miles  in  length  by 
three  or  four  in  greatest  breadth,  stretching  opposite  to  the  northern 
bank  on  which  the  city  and  suburbs  are  built.  Between  this  island 
and  the  northern  shore  lies  the  small  islet  called  Chung-chow  (dl  jU) 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  both  the  island  forming  the  south  bank 
and  the  suburb  of  the  city,  which  is  called  Nan-t'ai  (^  '^). 

The  entrance  to  the  river  Min  from  seaward  lies  a  few  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  islands  known  as  the  White  Dogs  (^  ^  |Jj),  and 
is  formed  between  sandbanks  which  extend  seven  miles  from  the  land 
and  are  partly  dry  at  low  water.  Guided  through  the  intricate  and 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  estuary  by  the  prominent  landmark  called 
Sharp  Island  Peak  or  Pa-chow-mi  (  Q  )|^  ^\  a  vessel  entering  the 
river  is  brought,  at  a  distance  of  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
mouth,  to  a  point  where  the  stream  is  suddenly  contracted  to  a  narrow 
channel  of  barely  half-a-mile  across.  This  passage  is  called  Kin-pai 
Pass,  and  is  formed  by  rocky  walls  on  either  hand,  the  picturesque 
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straight  line  through  the  centre  of  the  citj  and  leading  to  the  principal 
offices  of  Government.  The  Black  Kock  Hill,  about  300  feet  in  height, 
is  noteworthy  as  being  one  of  the  places  uf  residence  for  the  British 
Consul  (whose  house  and  offices,  however,  are  in  the  foreign  settlement), 
having  been  adopted  as  such  in  the  early  days  of  the  port  with  the 
view  of  opposing  all  attempts  at  imitating  in  Foochow  the  exclusive 
policy  so  long  carried  out  in  the  city  of  Canton. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  Tartar  garrison,  the 
general  features  of  which  precisely  resemble  those  of  the  similar  body 
of  troops  resident  at  Canton.  Near  the  East  Gate  are  hot  springs  used 
by  the  Chinese  as  baths,  and  believed  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
skin  diseases.  The  water  is  very  hot,  but  clear,  and  not  only  rises  from 
the  ground,  but  also  bubbles  up  from  the  beds  of  streams  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  of  the  springs  are  built  over  with  bathing  houses, 
whilst  others  are  merely  availed  of  in  tanks  in  the  open  air. 

The  pait  of  the  city  most  frequented  by  "sight-seeing"  visitors  is 
that  known  as  Curiosity  Street,  where  the  dealers  in  China-ware,  anti- 
quities, and  stone  carvings  chiefly  congregate.  Among  the  curiosities 
in  which  the  Foochow  dealers  excel  are  figures,  vases,  models  of  tem- 
ples or  monumental  constructions,  pagodas  etc.,  carved  in  the  stone  com- 
monly but  erroneously  called  soap-stone,  the  correct  name  of  which  b 
agalmatolite  or  pagodite.  This  stone,  notwithstanding  that  its  struc- 
ture is  really  quartzose,  is  so  soft  aud  unctiious  as  to  resemble  a  ci>m  - 
pact  talc  or  steatite.  It  is  opaque,  generally  reddish  or  greyish  white, 
sometimes  veined  with  a  deeper  tint,  with  a  feeble  oily  lustre.  It  con- 
sists of  silica  54,  alumina  34,  potash  6  2.  and  water  4.  Good  speci- 
mens of  porcelain  or  bronze  are.seldoro  met  with  at  Foochow,  though 
large  quantities  of  inferior  metal-work  are  exposed  for  sale.  Among 
the  other  objects  of  interest  to  be  found  in  the  shops  are%exquisitely 
executed  artificial  flowers,  made  from  the  vegetable  pith  known  as 
rice-paper,  and  curious  figures  of  birds,  carved  in  charcoal  and  coloured 
to  represent  the  living  originals.  The  art  of  lacquering,  as  practised 
at  Foochow,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the  Japanese, 
whose  workmanship  it  strongly  resembles.  Very  high  prices  are 
demanded  for  good  lacquer- ware. 
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Few  public  buildings  are  worthy  of  a  visit,  especially  if  the  temples 
of  Canton  have  been  already  seen.  The  temple  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  Goddess  of  Heaven,  frequented  by  the  seafaring  class  whose  spe- 
cial protector  this  deity  is,  and  situated  in  the  suburbs,  is  one  of  the 
most  richly  adorned  places  of  worship. 

Among  the  most  curious  sights  at  Foochow  are  the  exploits  of  the 
fishing  cormorants,  which  are  frequently  seen  at  their  work  in  the  river 
opposite  the  city.  The  following  description  is  quoted  from  the  work 
already  referred  to  above: — 

**  These  birds  look  at  a  distance  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  and  are  of 
a  dark,  dirty  colour.  The  fisherman  who  has  charge  of  them  stands 
upon  a  raft  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
long,  made  out  of  five  large  bamboos  of  similar  size  and  shape,  firmly 
fastened  together.  It  b  very  light,  and  is  propelled  by  a  paddle.  A 
basket  is  placed  on  it  to  contain  the  fish  when  caught.  Each  raft  has 
three  or  four  cormorants  connected  with  it ;  when  not  fishing  they 
crouch  down  stupidly  on  the  raft. 

"The  fisherman,  when  he  wishes  to  make  a  cormorant  dive  for  fish, 
pushes  or  throws  it  off  the  raft  into  the  water.  If  it  is  not  disposed  at 
once  to  dive  and  seek  for  fish,  he  beats  the  water  with  his  paddle,  or 
sometimes  strikes  the  bird,  so  that  it  is  glad  to  dive  and  get  out  of  his 
reach.  When  it  has  caught  a  fish  it  rises  to  the  surface,  holding  it  in 
its  mouthf  and  apparently  striving  to  swallow  it.  A  string  tied  around 
its  neck,  or  a  metal  ring,  effectually  prevents  swallowing  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  a  very  small  fish.  Sometimes  the  fish  is  large,  and 
there  is  evidently  a  struggle  between  it  and  the  cormorant  The 
fisherman,  when  near  enough,  dexterously  passes  a  net-like  bag, 
listened  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  over  the  two,  and  draws  them  both  on 
the  raft.  He  then  forces  the  fish  from  the  grasp  of  the  bird,  and,  as  if 
to  reward  the  latter  for  its  success,  gives  it  a  mouthful  of  food,  which 
it  is  enabled  to  swallow  on  his  raising  the  ring  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck**. 

POPCLATiOM.— The  native  population  of  Foochow  has  been  estimated 
at  600,000,  but  no  certain  data  exist  for  purposes  of  aocnrate  calcula- 
tion.   Although  less  turbulent  than  the  Cantonese,  they  are  far  less 
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mild  and  orderly  than  the  natires  of  more  northern  regions.  A  strong 
antipathy  to  foreigners  was  manifested  by  the  populace  in  general  when 
the  port  was  first  opened  to  foreign  trade,  and  as  no  means  were  ever 
taken  to  awe  the  mob  into  submission  (Foochow  being  ihe  only  ci^ 
open  to  European  residents  at  which  a  British  force  has  never  been  seen) 
insulting  language  and  even  personal  violence  are  still  not  unfrequent- 
ly  experienoed  by  foreigners.  The  dress  of  the  country-women  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Foochow,  by  whom  much  of  the  porterage  of  the 
city  is  performedi  attracts  attention  owing  to  the  fiishion  of  wearing 
extremely  short  skirts  and  of  decorating  the  hair  in  a  very  tasteful 
manner  with  natural  flowers. 

HurroBT. — ^Attention  having  been  at  an  early  period  drawn  to  Foo* 
chow  as  an  advanta^geous  shipping  port  for  the  Black  Teas  grown  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  port  was  included  among  ihe  five  declared  open  in 
1842 ;  and  in  June  1844  Mr.  Tradescant  Lay  was  despatched  thither 
as  the  first  Britbh  ConsuL  A  number  of  years  elapsed,  however,  be^ 
fore  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
place  were  realized.  Difficulties  of  navigation  impeded  the  easy  ac- 
cess of  shipping,  no  market  for  imports  could  be  found,  and  the  local 
traders  were  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  fo- 
reigners. The  first  years  of  intercourse  with  the  natives  were  marked 
by  successive  outbursts  of  turbulence,  commencing  with  a  serious  riot 
in  March  1846,  when  a  mob  of  natives,  assembled  for  an  attack  on 
some  Cantonese  connected  with  the  foreign  residents,  forcibly  entered 
and  plundered  the  houses  of  several  of  these  latter,  for  whom  an  il^dem- 
nity  of  some  |f46,000  was  eventually  exacted  firom  the  local  authori- 
ties. Complaints  of  insult  and  outrage  in  individual  cases  continued 
to  be  frequent  in  ensuing  years,  nor,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  is 
the  insolent  demeanour  of  the  populace  towards  Europeans  yet  sub- 
dued. It  was  not  until  1858  that  any  active  measures  were  taken  for 
the  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  Port.  In  that  year,  however,  an 
energetic  American  firm  opened  a  connexion,  by  means  of  native 
agents,  with  the  interior  tea-districts,  and  made  extensive  shipments  to 
New  York  of  the  same  description  of  teas  which  were  formerly  carried 
across  the  mountains  to  Shanghai  or  Canton.     From  this  period  the  ex- 
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port  trade  in  Teas  steadily  increased,  though  with  the  exception  of  a 
contraband  trade  in  opium,  the  absence  of  a  market  for  imports  couti- 
Qued  a  notable  feature  of  the  Port  Owing  principally  to  its  position, 
Foo-chow  esci^ed  capture  or  disturbance  by  insurgents  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Tai-pHng  rebellion,  though  fears  for  the  safety  of  the 
city  hare  more  than  ouoe  been  felt.  These  apprehensions  led  to  a  re* 
quest  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  1865  for  the  assistance  of  Bri- 
tish officers  for  the  instruction  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the  use  of  foreign 
aroDS  I  up<Hi  which  an  an  officer  and  some  men  were  detached  from  H, 
IL'b  9th  Regiment  and  sent  to  Foo--chow,  where  a  camp  of  instruction 
was  formed,  and  some  hundreds  of  Tartar  soldiers  very  creditably 
drilled  All  fear  of  a  rebel  attack  was  dissipated,  however,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  T'ai-p'ing  hosts  in  February 
1866. 

Mbaks  of  Aocbss.— -Communication  vrith  Hong-kong  is  maintained 
hy  two  lines  of  steamers,  touching  at  the  intermediate  ports  of  Amoy 
and  Swatow,  and  affi>rding  bi-weekly  means  of  transit  The  distances 
are  as  follows'';  from  Foo-chow  to  Amoy  185  miles ;  Amoy  to  Swatow, 
150  miles;  Swatow  to  Hongkong  175  miles.  The  steamers  usually 
leave  Foo-chow  in  the  afternoon,  arriving  at  Amoy  the  next  morning, 
and  leave  again  towards  night.  Touching  at  Swatow  on  the  following 
day,  they  reach  Hongkong  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  Fares 
between  Hongkong  and  Foochow  for  European  passengers  are  jf  €0, 
with  return-tickets  valid  for  four  months  at  |f90.  Steamers  also  trado 
between  Foochow  and  Shanghai,  touching  at  Ningpo,  but  no  regular 
line  is  established.  The  distance  between  Foochow  and  Shanghai  is 
410  miles.  On  the  arrival  of  steamers  at  Pagoda  Anchorage  passen- 
gers proceed  to  Foochow  in  native  boats,  which  occupy  frc»n  two  to 
four  hours  in  accomplishing  the  journey. 

FovsnQS  RssiDKzrcBe,  Modb  of  LiviKa,  aro. — ^The  zeddences  of 
the  BuTopean  community  are  scattered  over  the  hilly  ground  which 
rises  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Afin,  opposite  the  little  island  of  Chung- 
cboWy  and  commTmioatiiig  wilih  it  and  with  the  city  by  means  of  the 
*<Big  Bridge**  The  British  Consulate,  oomprising  several  detached 
buildings,  lies  not  far  from  the  water's  edge,  and  almost  immediately 
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opposite  the  foot  of  the  Bridge.  On  either  side  of  these  buildings,  amd 
for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  rear,  lie  the  "  compounds  "  or'enelo- 
sores  containing  the  mercantOe  establishments  of  the  Britiak  «ikI 
foreign  residents,  dispersed  without  settled  plan,  but  eonneeted  bj 
irregular  roads  and  paths.  The  British  Consular  Church  stands  a  short 
distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Consulate,  and  behind  it  lie  the  Britiak 
Cemetery  and  the  burial  ground  belonging  to  the  missionarj  bodj* 
The  irregular  elevations  of  the  ground  on  which  the  foreign  e8tablisli> 
ments  are  assembled,  the  dense  and  varied  foliage  with  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and,  above  all,  the  charming  view  obtained  across  the 
river,  render  this  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  among  all  the  open 
porta.  From  the  vast  outline  of  the  Ku-shan  some  six  miles  to  the 
eastward  to  the  amphitheatre  of  distant  hills  on  the  west  and  north- 
west,  with  the  foreground  of  the  picture  occupied  by  the  wooded 
heights  and  dense  habitations  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  their  confused 
bulk  sharply  interrupted  by  the  towering  White  Pagoda  and  othex 
less  lofty  buildings,  a  panorama  of  varied  effect  and  striking  beauty  is 
offered  to  the  gaze. 

The  mercantile  community  numbers  some  fifty  individuals,  of  wh<mi 
about  two-thirds  are  Britbh,  and  the  remainder  natives  of  the  United 
States  or  Germany.     The  total  number  of  foreign  residents,  including 
the  employ^  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  and  misdonariea  of 
various  denominations,  probably  exceeds  one  hundred.     The  anchonge 
for  vessels  being  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city  secures  to 
Foochow  the  same  advantage  in  respect  of  quiet  and  good  order  which 
a  similar  circumstance  entails  in  the  case  of  Canton.     The  loose  popu- 
lation which  is  inseparable  from  a  fleet  of  merchant-shipping  is  ooi^re- 
gated  about  the  anchorage  of  Pagoda  Island,  where  some  stores  and 
boarding-houses  are  kept  by  Europeans.     One  or  two  general  stores 
are  also  established  at  the  settlement,  but  the  proximity  of  Hongkong 
enables  residents  to  supply  their  wants  at  the  shops  of  the  Colony  with 
regularity  and  despatch.    The  reproach  of  unsociable  habits  or  of  a 
tendency  to  gather  in  narrow  cliques  has  long  been  peeoliaily  attached 
to  the  community  of  Foochow,  but  it  is  due,  most  probably,  rather  to 
the  scattered  position  of  the  various  residences  than  to  any  other  leoal 
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Having  been  long  neglected  and  almost  cut  off  from  ihe  other 
open  Ports,  the  settlement  has  certainly,  however,  been  lacking  in 
lihose  undertakings  for  mutual  entertainment  and  social  enjoyment 
whi^  have  been  so  strikin^y  developed  at  other  places.  Among  the 
private  associations  which  have  been  formed  are  a  Biliiard  Club,  con- 
etituted  by  a  limited  number  of  shareholders  (value  of  each  share  |fl50> 
a  Fives'  Court,  also  a  joint-stock  ludertaking,  a  Bowling  Alley,  and 
a  Beadmg  Boom.  Various  efibrts  have  been  made,  but  as  yet  without 
soocesB,  to  combine  these  various  institutions  in  one  general  Club. 
Jtaoes  have  been  occasionally  set  on  foot  during  the  cool  season,  but 
with  leis  spirit  than  at  other  of  the  Ports. 

The  picturesque  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  facility  of 
travelling  by  boat,  and  the  attractions  of  sport,  render  excursions  into 
the  neighbouring  districts  a  fikvourite  mode  of  relaxation.  A  few  days' 
journey  by  the  not  uncomfortable  native  travelling-boats  enables  a  vi- 
sitor to  traverse  the  highly  interesting  tea-districts,  and  a  few  hours' 
distance  from  the  city  suffices  to  remove  a  European  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  truculence  and  assumed  contempt  which  surrounds  him  in 
^e  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Foochow.  A  shorter  but  highly  in- 
teresting trip  is  afforded  by  the  ascent  of  the  Ku-Shan,  or  Drum  Moun- 
tain, ^e  foot  of  which  may  be  reached  in  an  hour  by  dropping  down 
the  river  with  tiie  tide.  A  celebrated  Buddhist  temple  is  built  at  a 
height  of  some  2000  feet,  and  about  1000  feet  lower  than  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  rendered  accessible  to  the  numerous  pilgrima  who 
visit  the  sacred  shrine  by  a  well-paved  path  of  about  six  feet  in  width 
leading  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  temple  gate.  The  toil  of 
the  aseent  is  amply  repaid  by  the  charming  views  of  the  valley  of  the 
Min  which  are  disclosed  by  successive  stages  of  the  journey.  The  tem- 
ple itself,  like  most  others  of  its  kind,  consists  of  three  large  buildings, 
ranged  one  behind  the  other,  on  as  many  terraces  cut  from  the  moun- 
tain-side^ with  smaller  buildings  and  courtyards  on  either  side,  oonsti- 
tating  a  monastery  which  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  inmates. 
Tk&  chief  attraction  by  which  pilgrims  are  drawn  to  this  spot  from 
long  distances  consists  in  a  relio  popularly  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
taetli  of  Buddha,  whose  sacred  jaws  have  furnished  precious  depositi 
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of  this  kind  to  almost  every  temple  of  note  throu^ont  the  ChineM 
Empire.  Many  Chinese,  however,  visit  the  temple  with  the  objeot  of 
witnessing  the  sunrise  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  ascent  to 
whtoh  they  aooomplish  before  dawn. 

Climate,  Pboduotiovs,  etc. — ^The  dimate  of  Foochow  b  in  gmanl 
BOt  dissimilar  to  that  of  Canton,  with  the  exception  that  the  heats  of 
summer  are  less  tempered  by  the  cooling  monsoon,  and  that  in  winter 
a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  cold  prevails.  The  summer  sets  in  with 
the  month  of  May,  and  lasts  until  the  first  weeks  of  September,  at  whieh 
time  the  North-westerly  winds  set  in.  The  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust are  as  a  rule  excessively  sultry,  and  during  these  months  in  IBM 
i^veral  cases  of  death  from  sunstroke  and  heat-apoi^xy  occurred,  si- 
multaneously with  the  occurrence  of  numerons  fatal  cases  of  the  same 
kind  at  Shanghai  and  on  the  Yang-tze ;  whilst  Hongkong  and  Canton 
remained  altogether  exempt  fr(Hii  mortality  under  this  head,  in  conse- 
quence, doubtless,  of  the  tempering  influences  of  the  S.W.  monsoon. 
Frost  and  ice,  although  rarely  seen  at  Foochow,  are  nevertheless  occa- 
sionally known  ;  and  in  the  month  of  February  1864  some  two  inches 
of  snow  fell  upon  the  surrounding  hilb— an  event  not  remembered  for 
nearly  forty  years  before.  In  ordinary  winters,  the  mercury  seidcmis 
falls  below  88"^  to  40° ;  whilst  the  range  of  summer  heat  is  from  80''  to 
96°.  Notwithstanding  the  moderate  degree  of  cold,  however,  which 
the  thermometer  indicates,  the  thickest  winter  clothing  used  in  England 
is  required  for  personal  comfort  during  the  months  of  December  to 
March. 

The  style  of  living  among  Europeans  is  similar  in  every  respect  to 
that  in  vogue  at  Hongkong,  and  the  markets  are  supplied  with  the 
same  description  of  provisions.  Beef  and  poultry  are  the  staples  of 
igaimal  food,  mutton  being  rarely  found  unless  specially  imported  from 
Shanghai  Fish  abound  in  great  variety,  both  from  the  river  and  the 
sea,  Foochow  bacon  and  hams  are  mudi  prised  in  the  ab- 
sence of  imported  meats  of  the  kind,  and  are  largely  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  China.  The  hams  are  small  and  comparatively  thin,  bat  am 
as  a  rule  exoeUently  cured.  Pheasants,  partridges,  quail,  and  wildfowl 
aM  to  be  had  ia  the  proper  seasons,  and  venison  is  occaiionally  ban>i«g^ 
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from  the  hilU.  Oysters  are  very  plentiful  daring  the  cold  weather, 
bnt  are  dangerous  if  eaten  raw.  Among  fruits,  the  lychee  is  the  ear- 
liest and  most  delicate ;  in  addition  to  which  are  peaches,  plums,  per- 
simmons, and  pears,  with  several  varieties  of  the  orange.  The  pumelo 
and  mango  are  imported  from  Amoy.  Vegetables  are  also  abundant, 
and  in  winter  cabbages,  lettuces  etc.  are  cultivated  by  the  European 
vesidents.  Excellent  potatoes  are  largely  grown  for  the  supply  of  for- 
eigners and  of  the  shipping,  as  also  for  export  to  Hongkong. 

CuRRBNCT. — The  circulating  medium  used  by  Europeans  is  the  Me- 
xican Dollar,  which  passes  current  either  *'  chopped  '*  (i  e.  with  the 
indented  stamps  of  the  shro£&  or  money-inspectors  through  whose 
hands  the  coin  has  passed)  or  plain.  No  smaller  coin  exists,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chinese  cash,  but  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  notes 
of  the  value  of  100  cash  upwards,  which  are  issued  from  numerous 
natives  banks  established  at  Foochow,  and  which  have  a  large,  though 
gradually  diminishing,  circulation.  At  no  other  place  in  China  is  bank- 
ing more  extensively  practised  or  notes  so  largely  circulated.  No  con- 
trol is  exercised  by  the  Chinese  government  over  this  issue  of  paper 
money,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  public  has  full  confidence.  The 
notes  are  printed  from  copper  plates  or  wood-blocks  on  oblong  slip^ 
of  paper,  with  such  artistic  design  and  complicated  checks  by  means 
ef  nmnbering  and  tallies  as  to  defy  the  danger  ot  coimterfeiting.  A 
lieiQcan  Dollar  is  exchanged  at  the  average  rate  of  1,000  to  1,100 
eash  in  ourrency  or  paper. 

The  local  weights  of  Foochow  differ  from  those  employed  elsewhere, 
being  one-third  less,  so  that  a  Foochow  catty  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
equivalent  to  one  English  pound  avoirdupois. 

Mabhixe  Cu8T0ks>  Pilotaqb,  Docks,  &c. — The  foreign  employ^ 
of  the  Chinese  Custom  House  form  a  numerous  establishment,  subor- 
dinate to  the  Imperial  Superintendent  of  Customs,  an  office  which  is 
Med  by  the  General  commanding  the  Tartar  garrison,  who  discharges 
kis  duties  in  respect  to  the  collection  of  customs  through  a  deputy  of 
lower  rank.  Much  difficuliy  has  prevailed  at  Foochow  in  the  payment 
of  duties  by  foreign  merdiants,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  rela- 
tive value  of  Dollars  and  Sycee  (pure  mlvtr)  die  latter  being  exd«- 
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Bively  the  medium  of  payment,  but  in  August  1866  an  agreement  was 
arriyed  at  in  accordance  with  which  dudes  were  thenceforward  made 
payable  in  the  following  manner : — 

Ist,  in  Sycee. 

2nd,  in  Dollars  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Assay  made  at  Canton  in  1848. 

drd,  in  Mexican  Dollars  at  10  per  cent  discount 

N.B.'^The  rate  of  Assay  fixed  at  Canton  for  cut  Dollars  ms  13.3 
per  cent  discount,  and  for  clean  Mexican  Dollar^  12  per  cent  duoount 

By  this  arrangement  the  Chinese  Government  consented  tojJIow  the 
option  of  payment  at  a  fixed  rate,  whilst  the  amount  of  10  per  cent 
appears  to  be  a  fair  approximation,  and  will  obyiate  the  inconTenienoe 
arising  from  the  daily  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  sycee,  beside  being 
less  than  the  fixed  standard  of  the  Assay. 

A  staff  of  European  pilots  conducts  the  navigation  of  foreign 
entering  or  leaving  the  river  Min,  but,  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  i 
ny  of  these  individuals,  wrecks  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
shifting  sandbanks  and  intricate  channels  of  the  river.  A  pilot-board, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  foreign  consuls,  held  until  lately  some  juris- 
diction over  the  association  of  pilots,  but  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  its 
regulations  owing  to  the  conflict  of  nationalities  has  led  to  a  cessation 
of  the  arrangement  The  charge  for  pilotage  from  the  White  Dogs  to 
Sharp  Peak  Idand  is  |fd.00  per  foot  of  draught,  and  |fl.50  per  foot 
thence  to  Pagoda  Anchorage.  Native  boats  were  formerly  employed  in 
large  numbers  for  towing  heavily  laden  vessels  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  but  the  use  of  steam  tugs  is  now  introduced. 

A  dock,  owned  and  managed  by  Europeans,  exists  at  Pagoda  Andior- 
age,  having  a  length  of  300  feet,  breadth  of  95  feet,  and  depth  22  feet 
It  has  an  average  depth  of  water  at  springs  of  17  feet  and  neaps  of  14 
feet  Steam  power  is  used  for  punf{>ing  dry.  The  following  is  Uie 
scale  of  charges : — 

For  hire  of  dock, — ^for  day  of  entrance  and  two  following  days,— a 
charge  of  one  Mexican  Dollar  per  registered  ton  is  made.  AfWr  that 
period  sixteen  cents  per  register  ton,  per  day,  excepting  when  atdp§ 
enter  the  Dock  for  heavy  repairs ;  or  Iron  ships,  for  the  purpose  of 
scraping  and  painting  their  bottoms. 
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Nrwspapbb. — ^The  first  attempt  in  journalism  was  made  in  March 
1866,  N^rhen  a  small  sheet  entitled  the  Foochow  Advertuer  was  set  on 
foot  This  newspaper  is  published  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  a 
sabscfiption  price  of  $2  per  month. 

Post  Office. — ^The  packet  agency,  established  in  connection  with  the 
Hongkong  Post  Office,  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  British  Consulate,  at  which  office  mails  are  delirered  and  des- 
patched. 

Bams,  Imsubance  Offices. — ^A  branch  of  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpo- 
ration was  opened  at  Foochow  in  1866 ;  and  numeious  Insurance  Offi- 
ces are  represented  by  agents  among  the  mercantile  firms. 

Trade.— As  remarked  above,  the  only  staple  of  importance  in  the 
commerce  of  Foochow  is  Tea,  ihe  preponderance  of  which  over  all 
other  articles  of  Exports  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Fo- 
reign Customhouse  is  shewn  by  the  following  table  : 

Exports. 

Value.  Value. 

1864.  1865.     - 

Tea, |16,386,8d4  $19,717,882 

Paper,  Fruit,  Timber, 784,677  1,091,344 

.    Total  in  Mexican  DoUan,...     17,171,671  20,809,226 

In  addition  to  the  above,  miscellaneous  Chinese  articles  were  exported 
in  the  above  periods  to  the  amount  annually  of  from  |f300,000  to 
#500,000. 

Imports  are  slow  in  making  headway,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
transit  through  the  interior,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  natives  to 
accept  aught  but  silver  in  exchange  for  the  teas  exported.  The  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  the  movement  of  the  import  tzade  during  two 
successive  years : 

Imports. 

Value.  Value. 

1864.  1865. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods, $   571,097  $   402,253 

Woollen  Goods, 281,635  168,425 

Opium, 4,347,338  3,306,412 

Chinese  Cottons, 1,438,938  1,330,107 

Sundries, 969,401  1,914,595 

Total, 17,608,409  $7,121,792 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  sundries  the  value  of  which  was  rendered 
in  Taels  weie  imported  in  1864  to  the  amount  of  Tads  1,427,826,  and 
in  1865  to  the  amount  of  Taels  882,019.  The  principal  miseellaneoiM 
imports  consist  in  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  beans  and  bean-cake,  &G.  carried 
coastwise. 

The  Tea,  which  forms  the  staple  of  trade,  is  shipped  in  the  proper* 
tion  of  about  two-thirds  to  Great  Britain,  and  one-third  to  Australia, 
the  United  States,  and  sundry  ports.  The  following  are  the  amounts 
exported  of  late  years : 

Season  1861-2, 56,000,000  Iha. 

„       1862-3, 52,000,000    „ 

„       1863-4, 64,000,000    „ 

„       1864-6, 63^000,000   „ 

„       1865-6, 65,000,000   „ 

The  year  1863,  so  marked  by  speculative  trading  throughofit  Chine, 
brought,  as  will  be  noticed,  a  sudden  and  large  expansion  in  the  ex- 
port of  tea  from  Foochow ;  and  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  reaolt 
of  the  enormous  shipments  ventured  upon,  the  annual  quantity  con- 
tinues to  increase.  The  prices  demanded  by  native  sellers  have  largely 
advanced  in -consequence. 

The  class  of  Tea  most  in  request  for  Great  Britain  is  Congofu,  but  a 
large  quantity  of  Souchong  is  also  shipped.  For  the  United  States, 
three-fourths  of  the  Tea  shipped  is  Oolong. 

The  following  interesting  details  respecting  the  names  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  principal  teas  used  for  foreign  consmnption  occur  axe 
furnished  by  Mr.  May,  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Foochow,  in  his 
annual  Eeport  for  1865 : 

**  Fu-NiNG-Po  ^  ]^  1^  produces  Congou  and  Flowery  Pekoe.  A 
tea  is  also  grown  in  this  District  from  which  either  Green  Tea  or 
Scented  Orange  Pekoe  can  be  manufactured.  The  finest  Congou  and 
Souchong  are  brought  from  Kien-Ning-fu,  ^^jl^  ^^^  ^^^^slo  Wu-fu 
SR^jf^-  ^°  *^®  former  prefecture  is  Wang-k'ang  3EJ^  celebrat- 
ed for  its  Souchong ;  on  the  border  of  these  two  Districts  is  Kaisow 
w  ^  y  which  has  given  its  name  to  Foochow  Congous  as  a  class.  The 
Dofthem  half  of  Yen-P'ing-fii  ^^J}^  produces  Congou,  an3  the 
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southern  half  Ooiung.  Latterly,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Oolung 
has  been  prepared  as  Congou,  and  much  liked  in  England  on  account 
of  its  strength.  The  Tea-plants  in  this  part  of  the  Province  ai'C  best 
suited  for  Oolung,  although  the  chief  difference  between  Oolung  and 
Congou  lies  in  the  manu&cture,  not  in  the  plant  From  Ting-chow-fu 
j^Mlli^  in  the  west,  but  little  Tea  comes  to  Foochow,  as  a  high 
range  of  hills  shuts  off  the  greater  part  of  that  place  from  water-com- 
munication with  the  river  Min.  The  district  is  drained  by  the  Han, 
which  debouches  at  Swatow.  On  its  northern  boundary,  Foo-chow-fii 
produces  Congou,  Flowery  Pekoe,  and  a  kind  suitable  for  Green  or 
Orange  Pekoe." 

A  minor,  but  still  very  important  article  of  Export  is  timber,  obtained 
from  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  interior,  and  floated  in  rafts  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Foochow,  where  it  is  trans-shipped  to  Shanghai, 
Ningpo  and  elsewhere.  During  the  North-east  monsoon  the  timber 
trade  affords  profitable  employment  to  foreign  shipping ;  but  during 
the  S.  W.  Monsoon  native  junks  are  able  to  make  their  way  up  the 
coast  with  timber- cargoes,  and  then  monopolize  this  branch  of  traffic. 
The  huge  bulk  of  the  Ningpo  timber-junks,  carrying  their  cargo  otttnidls, 
i.  e.  lashed  in  tiers  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  forms  a  curious  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  river-scenery  near  Foochow  during  the 
summer  months. 

MissiONABiEfi. — ^Three  missionary  societies  are  represented  at  Foo- 
chow, of  which  the  lirst  to  occupy  the  field  was  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  who  established  their  agents  here  in  January  1847. 
Later  in  the  same  year  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Mission  (Uni- 
ted States')  opened  an  establishment,  and  in  1850  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  commenced  a  mission  here.  In  all,  some  ten  or 
twelve  missionaries  reside  at  Foochow,  and  several  chapels  have  been 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  city  or  suburbs.  The  Methodist 
mission  is  described  as  having  received  great  encouragement  in  several 
country  villages  near  Foochow.  It  has  some  eight  or  ten  country  sta- 
tions, which  are  more  or  less  regularly  visited  by  the  foreign  missiona- 
ries, and  also  boarding-schools  for  girls  and  boys,  and  a  printing  estab- 
lishment 
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The  success  attending  the  efforts  of  Protestant  missionaries  is,  how* 
ever,  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  more  rapid  and  extenstre 
results  achiered  by  the  Bomanists,  the  strong  political  character  of 
whose  mission  is  an  active  inducement  to  Chinese  to  profess  thems^vea 
converts.  A  large  Bomanist  church  stands  near  the  South  Gate,  outade 
die  city,  and  several  thousand  proselytes  are  counted  as  the  work  of 
recent  years.  Near  the  Church  is  a  building  lately  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  and  bring^  up  in  the  Bomanist  fidth  the  female  chil- 
dren who  are  frequently  deserted  by  their  parents  and  abandoned  in  the 
public  thoroughfares.  This  institution  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
ttsters  of  charity. 
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GENEBAL  GEOGEiPHICAL  DESdOPnOK,  &c 

Thk  laUnd  of  Formoeai  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  is  ntuated 
between  22*"  and  26''  North  latitude  and  120''  and  122^"  East  longitude^ 
and  is  separated  by  a  channel  some  hundred  miles  in  width  from  the 
adjacent  mainland  of  China,  of  which  it  is  a  political  dependency.  It 
forms  the  end  of  one  of  the  many  chains  of  islands  which,  from  the  West- 
em  part  of  Russian  America  to  the  Southern  archipelagos,  seem  to 
fringe  the  Eastern  coasts  of  the  Asiatic  continent  with  a  succession  of 
long  loops,  and  terminates  that  of  which  the  Japanese  group,  the 
Loochoos  and  the  Meiaoo-Simar  group  are  the  component  parts. 

The  Chinese  claim  to  have  been  the  first  discoverers  of  Formosa— 
in  A.D.  1430« — and  the  discovery  was  then  due  to  the  accident  of  a 
shipwrecL  But  in  any  case  no  great  honour  can  be  claimed,  for  the 
bold  outlihe  of  the  Formosan  mountain-ranges  can  plainly  be  seen  on  a 
dear  day  from  the  Chinese  main.  In  1620,  it  is  said  in  the  Chinese 
Annals,  the  Japanese  attempted  to  form  a  colony  there ;  but  previ- 
ously to  this  date  considerable  numbers  of  Chinese  must  have  crossed 
the  channel  and  settled  among  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  for  when 
the  Dutch  anived  in  1684  and  commenced  to  establish  themselves, 
they  found  there  communities  of  Chinese  in  sufficient  number  to  cause 
ihem  annoyance.  The  latter,  indeed,  aided  by  the  Fu-kien  pirates 
under  their  dread  chief  Koksinga,  in  1661  eventually  ousted  the  Dutch 
from  the  strongly-buHt  but  ill-manned  fortress  which  they  had  oon« 
structed  to  piotect  their  new  and  thriViDg  colonies. 
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Its  name  ''Formosa"  or  the  ''Beautifiil  Island"  was  giren  by  tbe 
Portuguese  who  first  visited  it,  but  the  proper  name  by  wMcb  tbe 
Chinese  tbemsehres  dengnate  it,  is  ''Tai-wan"  jR  iM  or  ''Great 
Bay."  Its  lengih  is  about  210  miles,  by  60  to  70  \n  its  widest  part, 
and  it  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  which  ioBow  the 
general  direction  of  the  island  from  North  to  South,  forming  a  huge  back- 
bone or  ridge,  the  highest  peak  of  whicb-^Mount  Morrison — \b  10,800 
feet  high.  This  chain  is  situated  nearer  the  Eastern  than  the  Western 
side  of  the  island  and  descends  in  a  deep  slope  on  the  former  side  to  the 
sea.  On  the  Western  side  the  slope  is  much  more  gradual  and  is  inter- 
sected by  Yalleys  which  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  large  undulating 
plain  on  which  the  Chinese  have  settled.  The  general  direction  of  the 
island  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  and  its  shape  that  of  a  long  oval  running 
down  to  a  point  at  the  South,  with  a  circumference  of  about  450  miles. 
The  geology  of  the  interior,  which  was  been  but  little  explored,  is  com- 
paratively unknown,  but  recent  travellers  speak  of  the  existence  of 
strata  of  slate  and  shale,  and  the  traces  of  coal  and  other  minerals  dis- 
covered justify  the  belief  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  very 
great  On  the  inhabited  or  Western  side  the  soil  in  the  plains  is  a  rich 
alluvium,  while  the  Southern  portion,  especially  near  Takow  abounds 
in  calcareous  conglomerate  full  of  fossil  shells  and  remains  of  coral. 

Vegetation,  Fauna,*  &c. — The  vegetation  of  Formosa,  coming  as  it 
does  just  within  the  tropics,  is  of  a  highly  luxuriant  character,  abound- 
ing in  bamboos  of  great  size,  and  all  the  common  trees  of  the  tropi- 
cal forests ;  while  deer,  bears,  and  an  immense  variety  of  birds  (a  large 
number  of  the  latter  of  new  and  undescribed  species)  are  found  in  the 
interior.  Among  these  latter  the  pheasant  family  takes  a  prominent  part 
and  an  entirely  new  variety  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe, 
formerly  Consul  at  Tai-Wan,  who  has  done  much  to  add  to  our  know- 
of  the  fauna  of  the  China  seas.  There  is  also  a  very  fair  field  for 
the  entomologist,  but  on  the  coast  the  specimens  coltected  have  been 
generally  the  same  as  those  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  China. 
The  interior  has  not  been  well  explored. 

*  Sec  al&o  a  tuUequent  Motion  chiefly  relating  to  TaonBuy  but  coottining  ^me  remarks 
on  the  general  fauna  of  the  island. 
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Abougihal  Inhabitamtb.-— The  mountainous  part,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  side  of  the  island,  is  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and 
b  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  "who  make  war  their  chief  pursuit  and  are 
unrelenting  in  their  hostility  to  the  Chinese  settlers.  They  are  reported 
to  be  cannibftl  in  many  places,  and  in  their  feasts  and  superstitions  they 
seem  to  resemble  the  Malays  and  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia.  Their 
worship  is  of  the  rimple  barbarous  kind  common  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  undvilised  islands  in  the  Eastern  seas,  the  object  of  adoration  in 
their  case  being  a  post  decorated  with  three  skulls,  generally  those  of  a 
deer,  pig,  and  bear,  although  the  offerings  deemed  acceptable  in  their  tem- 
ples in  many  places  are  the  heads  ox  pig-taiLtof  theChinese  they  have  slain. 
They  are  much  fiiirer  and  better  featured  than  the  latter,  are  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows  or  with  weapons  of  Chinese  manufacture,  and  are  great 
hnntezsL  Owing,  however,  to  the  infrequency  of  exploring  expeditions 
and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  attempt,  but  little  is  known, of  these 
tribes,  and  what  is  told  must  be  taken  with  a  certain  degree  of  reservation. 
A  large  number  of  the  aborigines  originally  inhabiting  the  western  side 
of  the  island  are  now  settled  in  a  half  dvilized  state  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast  and  are  a  fine  featured  race  and  appear  to  agree  well 
with  the  Chinese.  These  latter  have  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
plains,  and  are  looked  on  as  the  possessors  of  the  country,  though  they 
really  occupy  no  more  than  a  comparatively  small  portion,  which  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  usual  Chinese  manner  and  occupied  by  villages  and 
towns  juat  such  as  are  found  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Harbours. — ^The  great  objections  to  the  island  as  a  place  of  settle- 
ment for  trade  are,  its  •  want  of  harbours  and  the  difficulty  of 
intercommunication  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  portion  by 
sailing  vessels  during  the  monsoons  which  blow  with  such  violence  in 
the  Formosa  channel  The  harbqyrs  on  the  Eastern  side  are  few  and 
not  very  accessible  ox  commodious;  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  mere 
roadsteads  in  most  cases,  whilst  the  whole  sea  coast  except  in  the 
extreme  North  appears  to  be  a  succession  of  sand  banks  and  shoals. 
'^  rivers  are  few  in  number  and  shallow,  winding  with  many  a  turn 
through  the  rich  alluvial  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  district  The 
ports  open  to  foreign  trade  are  all  situated  on  the  Western  coast* 
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snd  are  four  in  munber,  namelj,  Tamsu]  and  Keelung  on  tlie 
North,  and  Tai-wan-ioo  and  Takow  on  the  South.  The  island  is 
governed  by  a  Chinese  Too-t'ai  whose  authority  is  delegated  direct 
^m  Peking. 

We  eztmet  from  Mr  Swinhoe's  *'  Notes  on  Formosa"  the  following 
description  of  the  Chinese  portion  of  the  island : 

The  district  of  Ttmocm,  or  Chinese  possessions  in  FcHrmosa,  is  divided 
into  four  Hiens  or  departments  under  civil  magbtrates,  and  five  Tmg9 
orseapboard  divisions,  under  marine  magistrates.  The  Hiens  from 
south  to  north  consecutively  are  the  Fimg-^»  Hien,  the  Tatwam  Hien, 
die  Kia-e  Hien,  and  the  Changhwa  Hien ;  and  the  Tm^  the  Tai^amg 
Ting,  the  Loo-keang  Ung,  the  Ta$i8h^  Tmg,  the  Eamakm  Ung,  and 
the  Panghoo  Ting.  The  first  of  these  comprises  the  seaboard  of  the 
Taiwan  and  Fung-shan  Hiens ;  the  second,  the  seaboard  of  the  JTss-e 
and  Changhwa  Hiens ;  the  third,  the  whole  of  Che  northermost  portion 
on  the  west  side ;  the  fourth,  the  whole  of  the  possessions  on  the  east 
side ;  and  the  fifth,  the  group  of  islands  known  as  the  Pescadores.  On 
these  different  Hiens  and  Tings  I  will  here  extract  a  few  notes  from 
a  Chinese  work,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  many 
years  since,  entitled  the  **  Statistics  of  Taiwan,"  a  book  which  I  seiiously 
perused  with  a  view  to  gather  important  imformation  about  this  in- 
teresting island.  The  observations  of  the  learned  writers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  more  amusing  than  instructive.  It  commences  with  a  ge- 
neral puff  on  the  advantages  of  the  colonies,  in  order,  doubtless,  to 
entice  a  larger  flow  of  emigrants,  thus — "  The  district  of  Taiwan  is  a 
land  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  broad  and  level,  and  very  fertile.  The 
western  and  northern  portions  offer  large  tracts  of  champaign  country, 
highly  capable  of  cultivation.  Hundreds  of  families  of  our  people  are 
already  engaged  there  in  husbandry,  associated  with  the  natives  of  the 
land.  The  Colonists  are  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  no  viUage 
claiming  one  surname  (as  in  China),  and  no  two  men  of  the  same  heark 
The  aborigines  are  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors  and  are  blood-thirsty. 
They  wear  no  caps,  shoes,  or  clothes ;  and  have  no  marriage  or  burial 
rites.  Merchants  and  travellers  resort  to  the  colonies  in  numbers,  and 
merchandize  flows  its  endless  round.     Rice  grows  in  excessive  quan* 
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titles,  and  is  plentifully  exported  to  China.    The  fanners  have  therefore 
DO  need  of  granaries  to  store  away  their  grain.** 

^^Tmunm  Him.  The  land  of  this  district  is  of  no  extent,  and  is  poor 
throng^  long  cultivation.  It  yields  only  one  crop  in  the  year.  The 
colonists  are  fond  of  ornaments  and  fine  dothes.  The  fire  grains  (ie. 
all  grains)  abound,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hie 
men  engage  titemselves  in  husbandry,  but  the  women,  instead  of  spin- 
ning, waste  their  time  in  embroidery.  These  people  are  compassionate 
and  hospitable,  regarding  as  their  relations  all  who  suffer  from  sickness 
or  want. 

^FtrngdioH  (Phoenix  hill)  Him  comprises  large  tracts  of  level  and 
waste  lands,  abounding  in  bamboos,  £ruit-bearii^,  and  other  treesL 
There  is  here  well-watered  ground,  siutabje  for  the  plantation  of  early 
rioe.  This  the  Colonists  have  begun  to  turn  to  good  account.  Mer- 
chants have  water-carriage  for  thdr  goods,  and  broad  roads  enal^e 
them  to  use  transport-carts  drawn  by  oxen.  Beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  department  in  a  southerly  direction,  natives  from  the  Canton  pro- 
vince (Te'ok-cfaew  men)  have  settled  and  mix  indiscriminately  with  the 
aborigines.  These  settiers  are  a  riotous  set,  fond  of  litigation  and 
fighting,  and  reckless  of  life. 

*^  Kit-t  Him  was  formerly  known  as  the  Choo-lo  Hien,  from  its  nar-. 
tive  name.  The  soil  in  this  department  is  very  rich,  and  grain  when 
sown  is  left  to  nature  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  not  needing  the  labour 
or  attention  .of  man*  The  oolomsts  here  also  are  fond  of  abusing  and 
fighting  one  another.  They  tap  jealous  and  outvie  each  other  in 
<lre9s  and  ornaments ;  and  in  marriage  ceremonies  they  take  into  con- 
sideration dowries,  which  last  is  a  bad  custom.  Their  good  qualities, 
however,  counterbalance  the  evil,  for  families  live  under  the  same  roof 
to  the  number  often  of  several  generations.  Disputes  between  neigh- 
bours are  frequepily  settled  by  a  friendly  word.  They  share  willingly 
with  iheix  friends  anything  they  possess  on  the  promise  of  repayment 
at  a  fritrae  day.  Benighted  travellers  can  gain  admission  and  hoq>i- 
talJty  at  the  first  door  ihey  apply  at  and  few  will  refuse  them  shdter. 

*^  Ckanghwa  (manifest  change)  Him.    This  department  has  been  but 
recently  'established,  and  people,  eager  to  enter  a  new  field,  flocked 
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thither  in  multitudes.  They  soon  formed  roads  and  thorough&res,  and 
villages  worthy  of  admiration ;  to  the  marts  of  which  there  are  few 
commodities  that  do  not  find  their  way,  but  they  rate  at  rather  high 
prices.  The  habits  of  the  colonists  are  similar  to  those  of  the  citizens 
of  the  capital. 

'Ton-sAuy  (Precipitating  water)  Ting  comprises  two  subdivisionay 
Tanshwf  and  Ch^xHsan  (Bamboo  dyke)  The  villages  here  daily  in- 
crease in  size,  and  the  smoke  of  cottage  fires  thickens.  There  are 
numerous  settlers  on  the  Tatnswf  river ;  their  habits  are  honest  and 
economical,  and  few  fights  or  lawsuits  occur.  Gnun  and  other  produce 
ofthe  soil  are  cheap;  but  cloths,  silks,  furniture,  and  all  imported 
goods  are  several  times  dearer  than  at  the  Gi^itaL 

^^  Pemg^hoo-Ting  (Pescadores)  comprises  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  the  soil  of  which  is  not  adapted  for  rice  or  com. 
It  produces  seramtm,  aorghum^  and  vetches.  The  inhabitants  build  their 
houses  of  mud  and  straw,  and  depend  on  fishing  for  subsistence.  They 
boil  the  sea  into  salt,  and  distil  spirits  out  of  sorghum;  they  catch  fish, 
Crustacea,  and  moUusca  for  food,  and  diy  them  for  exportation,  doth, 
silk,  yellow  peas,  and  millet  are  imported  thither  firom  Taiwan.** 

The  department  of  KomcUan  Ting  was  not  established  at  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  statistics,  and  therefore  no  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  that  work. 

The  Viceroy  of  Fukien  and  Ckekiangj  governing  Formosa  as  a  Fu  or 
Prefecture  of  the  first-named  province,  is  bound  by  law  to  visit  the 
island  once  every  three  years.  These  /ormal  visits  are  lucrative  to  the 
high  functionary,  though  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  subordinates  he 
goes  to  visit,  for  if  they  do  not  come  before  him  with  handsome  presents 
in  their  hands,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  shelved  for  the  first  trivial 
offence.  To  meet  the  emergency,  the  mandarins  in  their  turn  pui  extra 
taxes  on  the  people,  and  thus,  at  the  expense  of  all  classes,  the  exalted 
servant  of  the  Emperor  walks  the  paths  of  duty,  and  returns,  unlike 
most  other  travellers,  with  a  well-filled  purse.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  present  troubles  in  China  more  than  a  decade  has  passed  since 
the  last  Viceregal  visit  to  Taiwan.  The  I^td-wan  Too  (or  chief  authority 
of  Taiwan)  resides  at  the  Fu  or  capital  city.     He  is  the  highest  magii- 
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irate  and  has  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  departments  once  annually. 
The  next  dvil  authority  is  the  Ted-wan  Fu  or  Prefect;  then  the  T'ot  ivan 
Hiett  or  District  Magistrate ;  and  lastly  the  H(d-fang  T^mg,  or  Marine 
Prefect  These  are  the  chief  c[vil  functionaries '  resident  in  the 
catpHaL  The  chief  military  and  naval  authority  is  the  Ohintai,  who  is 
at  once  conunodore  of  the  fleet  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  land 
forces.  He  also  resides  at  the  capital  The  dvil  Mandarins  of  Formosa 
are  paid  their  salaries  from  the  land-rents  and  grain  taxes.  These  sa> 
laries  are  of  nominal  value.  The  Taotai  for  instance  only  receives  1,600 
taeb^  not  £600  per  annum ;  but  his  emoluments  are  large,  those  drawn 
from  the  taxes  on  camphor  especially.  The  yearly  income  he  is  said  to 
make  out  of  this,  the  most  important  trade  of  the  island,  is  of  almost 
fabulous  amount.  The  Chi-Ju  or  Prefect,  besides  Court-fees,  lines  his 
pockets  from  the  immense  salt-monopoly  of  the  island  which  he  rules 
unoootrolled.  He  has  salt-offices,  or  Yen-kwan,  at  every  place  of 
any  importance,  and  the  toll  is  enforced  with  great  rigour.  These 
offices  have  regular  and  constant  couriers  running  between  them  and 
the  capital.  Foreign  manufactured  salt  is  not  permitted  to  be  imported^ 
and  vessels  have  been  made  to  discharge  their  cargoes  of  it  overboard 
before  gaining  admission  into  the  ports. 

The  ITiens  or  District  magistrates  hold  the  Petty  Assizes  and 
adjudicate  in  all  cases  of  secondary  importance.  In  these  courts,  by 
legal  fees,  and  a  process  of  intimidation,  they  generally  manage  to 
make  pecuniary  matters  go  smoothly  for  their  own  interests. 

The  TmffB  warm  their  nests  by  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  port  dues^ 
all  of  which  are  set  against  the  ourrent  expenses  of  their  office.  They 
are  empowered  to  lay  hands  on  so  many  private  vessels  a  year  for  the- 
purpose  of  conveying  rice  to  the  imperial  garner.  These  junks  are  paid 
a  nominal  freight,  and  often  detained  idle  for  months.  This  the  junk- 
men are  but  too  glad  to  escape  by  payment  of  a  moderate  squeeze. 
The  system  has  led  to  an  embargo  being  laid  on  all  vessels  that  refVis* 
to  pay  the  toll  or  escape-money,  and  as  use  makes  custom,  the  Chineee 
now  regard  Uiis  exaction  of  the  mandarins  simply  as  K'ow-fii,  or  Port 
charge*. 
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plain,  on  which  the  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Takow  is  situated. 
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indeed  the  largest  in  the  district,  is  that  of  Peh-fow  which  is  situated 
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about  8  miles  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Lagoon  and  is  reached  by 
first  proceeding  by  boat  to  a  little  village  called  Ling-a-liau^  and  thence 
by  a  gOQd  road  either  on  horseback  or  by  chair  through  the  ricb  fields 
of  the  plaii^.  The  town  is  not  particularly  noteworthy,  being  un wailed 
and  of  small  extent  Another  city,  which  has  been  partly  deserted^ 
About  5  or  6  miles  to  the  North  of  Takow,  was  formerly  the  district 
capital,  but  from  being  commanded  by  a  hill  in  which  a  number  of 
robbers  took  refuge  who  eould  not  be  dislodged,  was  abandoned  by  the 
mandarins  for  the  safer  locality  of  Peh-t'ow.  Capital  snipe-shooting  is  to 
be  got  among  the  marshy  flats  on  the  borders  of  the  little  river  and  with 
but  little  trouble,  the  birds  of  both  painted  and  common  varieties  being 
numerous  and  easy  to  find.  The  best  places  are  arrived  at  by  going 
up  the  river  in  a  boat  for  about  half  a  mile  until  a  small  creek,  about 
20  yards  long,  forms  with  the  river  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus.  Near 
this  ai*e  some  shallow  marshes  in  which  game  abounds ;  birds  are  also 
•found  in  many  other  places  along  the  course  of  the  stream.  A  magni- 
ficent view  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  Ape's  Hill,  whidi  is  best 
ascended  by  landing  in  a  small  bay  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
European  houses  on  that  side  and  in  which  is  a  sulphur  spring.  The 
path  winds  irregularly  up  the  hill  from  this  point,  and,  steep  as  is  the 
ascent,  the  glorious  view  over  the  adjacent  country  well  repays  the 
trouble  of  the  climb. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Takow  is  hot  but  nevertheless  heal- 
thy, and  is  never  cold  at  any  period  of  the  year.  There  are  no  re- 
cords of  the  prevalence  of  any  special  disease  likely  to  affect  the 
Europeui  setder. 

Trade. — ^Takou  was.  first  thrown  open  to  foieigners  in  1864,  and 
seems  to  possess  capabilities  which,  could  the  island  be  fuUy  explored, 
and  its  rich  mineral  wealth  be  worked  would  render  it  a  most  impor- 
tant port.  The  reports  rendered  by  the  foreign  Customs  employ^  since 
their  establishment  there,  however,  have  been,  compared  with  those 
from  other  ports,  excessively  meagre.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
lurnish  as  full  an  abstract  as  could  be  wished. 

Impobjs.—- The  principal  articles  of  import  at  Takow  are  Cotton 
goods,  opium,  cloth  and  woollens,  whUe  numberless  small  articles,  such 
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ms  Bangles,  Brass- ware,  Ink  stones,  Isinglass,  Prawns,  &c.,  are  included 
in  the  returns,  .but  in  such  small  quantities  as  scarcely  to  affect  the 
total  araount  of  duties  received.  In  1864,  the  totals  of  imports  from 
foreign  countries  amounted  to  ^382*754,  while  the  imports  from 
Chinese  ports,  embracing  almost  every  conceivable  article  of  domestic 
Chinese  use,  amounted  to  #346*208.  Since  that  period  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  the  imports  in  all  branches,  except  certain  varieties  of 
Woollen  goods,  we  but  are  unable  to  give  Statistics.  The  total  value  of 
Imi)orts  during  1864  was  #905*116.  No  statement  of  the  total  imports 
I  or  exports  appears  in  the  Customs  returns  for  1865,  in  which,  it  may 
be  noted,  Takou  and  Taiwan  are  included  under  one  head. 

£xpoBT& — ^The  chief  exports  from  both  Takow  and  Taiwaniu  are 
Sugar,  Turmeric,  and  Sesamum  seeds,  but  as  is  the  case  with  imports  a 
large  number  of  petty  articles  are  included  in  the  returns.  During  1 864, 
native  produce  was  exported  to  other  parts  of  China  to  the  amount  of 
#608*616,  the  total  value  for  the  year  being  #617,991.  Opium  of 
course  figures  under  both  heads.  Diu*ing  1865,  the  export  trade  ap- 
pears to  have  languished.  The  prohibition  to  export  Rice,  except  to 
Amoy  and  Foochow  under  Pass, — ^which  Pass  is  difficult  to  obtain, — 
deprived  Takow  of  almost  the  only  export  which  was  available ;  and  as 
regards  Taiwan-fu  the  anchorage  being  an  open  roadstead,  it  is  not  safe 
for  vessels  to  venture  there  during  the  S.  W.  Monsoon.  From  21st 
June  to  7th  October  1865  only  one  vessel,  a  Schooner  of  103  tons, 
cleared  from  that  port  Though,  since  the  latter  date,  several  vessels 
have  visited  Taiwan-iu,  the  trade  latterly  has  principally  consisted 
in  Imports.  Two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  at  Taiwan-fu  during  the  quar- 
ter ending  31st  December,  1865,  cleared  in  ballast,  and  even  as  regards 
the  remaining  one-third,  hardly  any  vessel  carried  away  a  full  cargo. 
Of  the  total  amount  of  duties  collected  in  Taiwan-fu  during  the  same 
period,  only  Haikwan  TIs.  248.0.0  9,  or  rather  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  whole,  consist  of  Export  duties ;  the  remaining  nine-tenths  are 
composed  of  Import  and  Coast  Trade  Duties. 

As  regards  Takow,  though  business  during  the  latter  end  of  1865 
was  pretty  brisk,  yet  the  return  of  duties  was  small  During  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year,  trade  was  nearly  nil.     For  three  months  only 
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20  vessels  cleared  from  this  Port.  On  two  occasions  it  was  for  a  we^ 
at  a  time  without  a  single  vessel  in  the  roadstead  ;  two  and  three 
times  it  had  only  one  or  two,  and  during  the  whole  quarter  it  bad  never 
more  than  four  vessels  present  at  one  time.  One  can  hardly  expect  a 
large  return  for  the  trade  of  this  port  during  the  N.E.  Monsoon,  as  the 
importance  of  Takow  arises  from  its  being  the  Port  of  Taiwan-fd 
during  the  S.W.  Monsoon.  Upon  the  whole  however,  there  appeari 
to  be  a  satisfactory  increase  of  trade  during  1865,  and  the  increaae 
would  doubtless  be  greater  in  future  if  the  Chinese  Authorities  could 
be  induced  to  take  off  the  restriction  from  the  export  of  Rice ;  but 
though  the  crops  of  Rice  in  1865  were  very  good,  Rice  remained  dear, 
and  the  Taotai  feared  a  rebellion  if  he  ventured  cpon  such  a  step. 

The  following  Table  shews  the  Tonnage  entered  in  1865,  as  com- 
pared vdth  the  14  months  ended  8 1st  December,  1864 


FLAG. 


1864. 


No. 


Tons. 


1865. 


No. 


Tona. 


American, 

Bremen, 

British, 

Danish, 

Dutch, 

French, 

Hamburg, 

Hanoverian, 

Hawaiian, 

Norwegian, 

Prussian,  

Portuguese, 

Spanish, 

Total, 


2 

38 
43 

2 
33 

7 

3 

7 


135 


430 

7,682 
6,785 

539 

7,626 

815 

654 
1,069 


13 

20 

42 

23 

3 

4 

25 

10 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 


25,450 


152 


1,584 

4,928 

6,106 

3,829 

705 

1,066 

5,885 

1,401 

150 

636 

826 

339 

193 


27,648 
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Situation,  dbsgbiption,  &c. — ^Proceeding  along  the  Western  Coaat 
towards  the  North  the  next  port  at  which  we  arrive  is  Kok-si-kon 
(laL  23""  6*  K.,  and  long.  129''  5'  E.,)  the  port  of  Tai-wan-foo,  the  chief 
city  of  the  island.  It  is  simply  an  open  roadstead  ¥rith  an  anchorage 
of  about  6  fathoms,  with  a  series  of  flat  sandy  banks  on  which  the 
surf  at  all  times  breaks  with  violence,  dividing  it  from  a  shallow  muddy 
lagoon  bordered  by  a  flat  plain. 

The  city  of  Taiwanfoo  is  girt  by  a  high  battlemented  wall  some  6 
miles  in  extent,  and  quadrangular ;  forming  in  fact  a  small  and  poor  imi- 
tation of  the  wall  of  Peking.  Within  are  the  houses  of  the  chief  citizens, 
all  the  mandarins,  and  several  temples  dedicated  to  the  three  religions  of 
the  empire — comprising  Confucians,  Buddhists,  andTaouists.  The  open 
park-like  spaces,  with  flne  trees,  green  lanes,  hedges,  and  ditches,  give 
a  refreshing  and  rural  aspect  to  many  parts  of  the  large  straggling  town. 
There  is  a  sullenness  and  a  stillness  about  the  place  which  is  pecu- 
liarly ominous  of  the  fact  that  what  life  the  city  once  possessed  is  fast 
dying  out,  since  the  shoaling  of  the  small  rivers  that  lead  under  the 
wall  has  compelled  vessels  to  seek  harbours  elsewhere  on  the  line 
of  coast.  To  seawards  of  the  city-wall  lies  a  large  and  extensive  suburb 
containing  the  chief  markets  of  the  town,  dirty  and  oflensive  in  the 
extreme,  but  here  the  business  of  the  town  is  done.  Further  to  seaward, 
«long  the  continually  rising  mud  and  sand-banks  lies  the  village  of 
Anping^  clustered  round  the  repaired  ruins  of  the  once  great  Formosan 
stronghold  of  the  Dutch,  "  Tb  CASTEL  ZELAND,  GE  BOWED  ANNO 
1630,^  as  the  inscription  over  the  main  entry  or  gateway  leading  into 
the  fort  on  its  northern  side  still  tells.  * 

It  consisted  of  a  central  keep,  built  on  a  small  hill  probably  partly 
artificial^  in  the  form  of  a  bastioned  fort  on  a  square  of  about  60  yards 
each  way:  Hiis  was  surrounded  at  about  100  yards  distance  on  the 
Northern  side  by  a  wall  following  the  course  of  the  shore  and  meeting 
the  keep  at  its  western  and  northern  angles,  its  own  angle  being  also 
pcoteeted  by  a  kind  of  bastion.     The  walls  were  of  great  thickness 

*  Swinhoe,  **  NotM  on  FormoM.** 
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though  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  were  buUt  of  small  bricks  specially 
brought  from  Batavia,  and  were  also  extensively  loopholed.  Now 
however,  time  and  repeated  earthquakes  have  done  their  work,  a&d  not 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  central  keep  remains;  the  other  walb  are  split 
and  broken,  covering  the  ground  with  hirge  fragments,  and  a  large  tree 
growing  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  keep  waves  its  gnarled  and 
knotted  branches  over  the  relics  of  the  once  strong  fortress  of  Zelandia. 
Its  history  is  by  no  means  uneventfuL  It  was  first  built  as  the  seat  of 
the  Dutch  power  in  Formosa  when,  in  consideration  of  giving  up  the 
little  group  of  islands  called  the  Pescadores  in  the  Formosa  channel, 
they  were  allowed  to  retain  tne  large  island  and  trade  with  the  ports 
of  China  on  the  mainland. 

The  Dutch  records  tell  of  a  second  fort,  called  Promdentia^  that  the 
Hollanders  built  at  a  subsequent  date  near  the  month  of  the  Formosa 
river,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  fort  on  the  island  of  Taiwan.  This 
fort,  called  the  "Red-haired  Houses,"  now  stands  inside  the  wall  of  the 
city  of  Taiwanfoo,  over  five  miles  from  the  coast,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  bank  of  the  present  river,  between  which  and  the  city  wall  the 
busiest  and  most  extensive  suburb  of  the  capital  has  sprung  up. 

At  this  time  the  number  of  Chinese  inhabitants  were  but  few  in 
number,  and  the  Dutch  were  not  sorry,  when  the  Manchu  Tartars  invad- 
ed the  empire  of  China  in  1644,  to  find  that  the  numbers  of  emigrants 
increased,  and  so  made  their  possessions  of  greater  value.  A  few  years 
after,  however  the  Chinese  rebel  chief  called  Kokshinga  who  had  under 
his  command  a  powerful  fieet  which  he  had  used  with  some  success, 
against  the  Manchu  invaders  on  the  coaet,  determined  on  seizing  Form- 
osa.    The  history  of  this  celebrated  pirate  is  recorded  as  follovra: 

"  His  father,  Chui\chilung,  called  bj  foreigners  Iquon,  bom  in  a  arai^ 
village  on  the  seashore  ifl  the  Fokien  territory  near  the  city  Anhai,  was 
very  poor,  and  as  some  say  a  tailor  by  trade.  He  first  served  the 
Portuguese  in  M&cslo  and  afterwards  the  Hollanders  in  Formosa; 
where  soon  af^r  he  become  a  great  merchant  in  the  Japan  trade  and 
at  last  a- pirate.  Having  from  this  small  beginning  gotten  a  great  fleet 
of  shqps,  he  obtained  by  his  political  designs  and  grand  undertakings 
to  so  great  a  treasure,  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  was  not  able  to  stand 
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in  competitioii  with  him.  For  he  only  of  all  Chinese  engrossed 
the  commodities  of  India  in  his  own  hands,  driving  therewith  a  vast 
tx^e  with  the  Portuguese  at  Macao ;  with  the  Spaniards  on  the  Phillip- 
pine  Islands  ;  and  with  Hollanders  at  Foimosa  and  Batavia ;  and  like- 
wise with  the  Japanese.  He  only  transported  the  Chinese  commodities 
by  his  own  people,  bringing  back  the  Indian  and  European  in  return 
for  them ;  so  that  he  began  to  grow  so  exceedingly  rich  that  he  could 
fit  out  a  fleet  of  3,000  sail 

*'^  Yet  this  Chunchilung  or  Iquon,  not  contenting  himself  therewith, 
began  to  plot  how  to  be  £mperor  of  China.  With  this  object  in  view 
he  attempted  to  extirpate  the  reigning  Ta  Ming  family,  A.D.,  1644, 
when  the  Tartars  overran  the  whole  Empire  except  three  provinces, 
Foking,  Kwangtung,  and  Kwungsi ;  and  the  more  closely  to  hide  his 
<lesigns,  he  pretended  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Tartars  or  enemies  to 
the  Chinese.  At  the  same  time  he  held  correspondence  with  the 
Tartars,  to  whom  he  gave  what  intelligence  he  thought  good  for  his 
own  advantage.  He  was  declared  gencind  by/  the  Chinese  Emperor 
Lungyen,  of  all  his  forces  ;  and  his  brothers  and  friends  being  officers 
under  him,  he  suffered  the  Tartars  to  come  jnto  the  Empire,  and 
they  in  turn  made  him  King  of  Pingnan  in  South  China,  and  loaded 
liini  with  fine  presents  and  provisions.  But  when  the  Tartars  were 
about  to  return  Iquon  went,  as  was  his  duty,  to  escort  them  some  part 
of  the  way,  having  lefl  his  fleet  in  the  haven  before  the  city  of  Foo- 
chow.  The  Tartars  insisted  upon  carrying  him  to  Peking  to  the  Em- 
peror, where  he  was  made  prisoner  and  loaded  with  chains.  His  sou,  - 
Koxinga  and  brothel's,  informed  of  his  imprisonient  took  themselves 
again  to  the  flight,  and  made  all  the  seas  near  China  by  their  piracies 
almost  useless.  The  doings  of  the  son  were  retaliated  on  the  fathiT 
when  the  news  reached  Peking.  In  A  D.,  1657,  when  the  Netherlan< 
ders  were  then  in  Embassy,  15  additional  chains  were  laid  upon  the 
captive  Iqnon  for  the  bad  report  of  his  son  Koxinga. 

^*  By  these  bpld  pirates  the  Tartars  on  the  coast  of  China  were  kept 
in  continual  alarms.  The  piiates  had  their  strongholds  in  the  Islands  of 
Amoy  and  Quemo.  The  Chinese  on  the  main  had  submitted  to  the  Tar- 
tars and  in  token  shaved  their  heads.    So  to  stop  all  provision^  going  to 
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the  enemj,  the  Tartan  cominanded  all  the  Tillages  and  towns  that  stood 
along  the  seashore  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  country  laid 
waste,  and  no  people  suffered  on  pain  of  death  to  live  within  three 
leagues  of  the  sea.  By  lihis  means  and  likewise  by  the  great  losses 
which  Kozinga  sustained  from  the  Tartars,  assisted  by  the  Netherlands, 
who  set  upon  them  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  found  himself  so  straighten* 
ed  that  in  1660,  he  sailed  vdth  all  his  forces  to  Tayowan  and  Formosay 
both  which  Islands,  and  also  the  castle  Zelandia  he  took  in  Maroh, 
A*D.,  1661,  after  a  siege  often  months :  very  cruelly  were  several  of 
Netherlanders  dealt  with ;  others  against  agreement  kept  in  prison. 
Therefore  in  revenge  of  Koxinga's  cruelties  and  also  to  regain  the  con- 
quered places,  a  fleet  was  sent  out  the  next  year.  The  twelve  ''  floating 
castles"  as  they  were  vauntingly  styled,  consisting  of  eight  frigates  and 
four  sloops  with  139  guns  and  1284  men  in  all,  failed  to  make  any 
impression  on  Koxinga  in  his  new  Formosa  stronghold,  though  with 
the  aid  of  Tartar  junks  they  succeeded  in  wresting  from  his  people  the 
Island  of  Amoy  and  Quemoy.* 

The  usurper  on  his  assumption  of  the  Formosa  throne  found  to 
hand  large  numbers  of  the  follow-countrymen  willing  to  be  subjects  to 
him,  rather  than  to  foreigners,  and  which  it  was  easier  to  ply  into  a 
defensive  kingdom  than  similar  bodies  of  wild  Aborigines  would  have 
been.  Koksinga  appears  to  have  been  as  eminently  fitted  for  a  diploma- 
tist as  he  had  been  for  a  rover  of  the  seas,  for  he  was  net  only  able  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  to  repel  all  future  attacks  of  the  Dutch,  but 
managed  by  his  statesmanship  speedily  to  make  his  new  kingdom  a 
terror  to  the  long-estaUished  monarchy  of  Fokien.  He  reigned  only  a 
year  and  nine  months.  In  1682  the  Tartars  seized  upon  the  Provinoea 
of  the  rebellions  King  of  Fokien,  who  in  a  private  quarrel  had  previously 
been  weakened  by  a  defeat  sustained  from  the  2nd  King  of  Formosa 
(Koksinga^s  son),  and  appointed  a  Viceroy  to  rule  in  his  stead.  This 
Viceroy,  by  fair  promises  of  rank  contrived  to  persuade  the  boy-king 
of  Formosa  (Koksinga's  grandson),  to  journey  to  Pekintf,  where  he  was 
induced  to  resign  his  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  in  favor  of 
the  Tartar  Fmperor,  and  in  1683  a  Taotai  or  Perfect  was  deputed  to 

*  OgiIbj*t  Atlftt  Chinese  1671.     See  alto  Swinhoe'»  Notes  on  FermoM. 
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T*uwan.  Thus  the  Rebel  monarchy  in  FormoM  experienced  bnt  a 
short-lived  season  of  22  years,  and  was  then  absorbed  into  what  was 
becoming  and  has  since  become  the  great  empire  of  the  Manchn 
race. 

Even  since  this  time  the  Fort  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  who  have  apparently  occasionally  made  feeble  efforts  to  repair 
the  damage  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  but  with  so  little  success  that 
it  is  now  a  mass  of  irreparable  ruin  and  forms  the  quany,  so  to  speak, 
horn  which  the  materials  for  a  little  fishing  yiUi^  around  it  have 
been  obtained. 

Landing  at  the  beach  near  the  fort  and  passing  through  this  Tillage 
we  jurrive  on  a  large  alluvial  plain,  evidently  veiy  recently  formed  which 
is  crossed  at  high  water  by  two  shallow  rivulets  and  is  always  partially 
covered  with  water  during  the  South-west  monsoon.    A  small  river 
lies  on  the  left  of  one  road  and  forms  a  medium  of  communicatioti  by 
flat  bottomed  beats  with  the  city  of  Pai-wan-^oo  which,  aflter  a  walk  of 
about  8  miles,  we  reach  shortly  after  crossing  by  a  ferry  a  branch,  of 
this  tidal  river  above  mentioned.    The  city  itself  is  walled  in  the  cus- 
tomary Chinese  manner,  with  four  gates  and  watch  towers  orer  them^ 
the  Wall  being  about  16  to  20  feet  high  and  surrounded  by  a  large 
snbni)>    which    approaches  close  to  its  foot.      In   this   suburb  the 
houses  of  the  few  merchants  are  situated,  in  a  small  street  tmning  oft  to 
the  right  as  soon  as  you  enter  the  first  street    In  the  centre  of  the  dtry 
IS  a  small  square  fort  which  was  built  by  the  Dutch,  but  which,  like  Ze- 
landia,  is  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  with  its  broken,  tree>shaded  wall  simply 
forms  a  picturesque  object  from  the  walk.     In  the  distance  inland  from 
the  same  point  of  obseivation  the  country  presents  the  same  level  as- 
pect, broken  however  by  groups  of  bamboos  and  by  cultivated  fields 
which  do  not  exist  between  the  city  and  the  sea.    Tai-wan  signifies 
^terrace  bay,"  and,  compared  to  the  towns  in  the  south  of  whieh 
we  have  spoken,   the  city  is  well   built  and  has  a  population  of 
about  70,000  inhabitants.    It  is  rectangular  in  shape^  of  about  f  of  a 
mile  long  by  half  a  mile  in  width     Its  exports  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  Takow  but  from  its  not  being  a  safe  anchorage  in  case  of  a 
gale  the  port  does  not  present  equal  facilities  for  trade. 
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Among  the  sights  that  strike  a  visitor  from  Soutli  China  to  the  plains 
of  Cliinese  Formosa  are  the  broad  roads,  and  carts  drawn  by  buffiiloes 
and  cattle.  These  vehicles  are  very  generally  used  for  heavy  land  trans- 
port, the  cart  wheels  being  composed  of  thick  planks  of  wood  battened 
together,  fiishioned  to  the  shape  of  a  wheel,  llie  loud  jarring  ncise 
they  make  in  passing  is  most  disagreeable  when  heard  near,  but  at  a 
distance  it  is  not  unpleawut.  The  carts  enter  the  open  part  of  the  city, 
but  the  busier  stntets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  paved  as  in  South 
China,  and  not  accessible  to  them. 

There  is  a  large  examination  hall  at  Taiwanfoo  with  seats  sufficient 
for  one  thousand  competitors  for  the  degree  of  Siu-ti&d  or  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  The  examinations  are  held  triennially.  For  the  higher  de- 
grees the  candidates  have  to  go  to  Peking.  Military  degrees  are  also 
conferred  in  the  city.  During  the  year  1865  the  soldiery  were  going 
mad  to  be  drafted  for  service  against  the  rebels  in  China,  and  the  crack 
of  the  matchlock  too  frequently  disturbed  the  brooding  silence  of  the 
city.  Something  might  be  said  of  the  large  sward,  marked  by  its  two 
poles  and  its  temple-like  house  outside  the  N.E.  gate  of  the  city,  where 
so  many  shipwrecked  Europeans  during  the  first  China  war  were  so 
cruelly  decapitated,  if  there  were  anything  pecidiarly  diiferent  in  it 
from  other  similar  places  throughout  China.  IPaiwanfu  is  at  the  best 
nothing  more  than  a  Chinese  town,  which  you  see  repeated  with  few 
essential  changes  in  aspect  thrbughout  China. 

'*  The  two  most  prominent  hilLs  of  the  south  cape  are  named  Nansha 
and  Ma-ke-ttyw,  and  are  frequently  capped  with  clouds.  Chinese  legends 
say  thnt  two  spirits  in  the  guise  of  men,  the  one  clothed  in  vennillion, 
the  other  in  white,  used  to  play  at  chess  on  these  hills,  'but  of  this  there 
is  now  no  evidence,  except  the  existence  of  a  large  flat-topped  stone 
shaped  like  a  chess-board.'  These  hills  liave  to  be  sighted  by  naviga- 
tors on  the  voyage  to  the  Philippines.  A  harbour  runs  between  them, 
called  Kweiieangtsaij  which  affords  good  shelter  to  vessels  from  the  N.E. 
monsoon.  Southwards  two  hours  sail  lie  the  Hung-t^ow  Sen  (Red-head- 
ed Isles  or  Bashees),  which  are  inhabited  by  savages,  and  not  accounted 
Chinese  territory.  These  islands  produce  copper,  of  which  article  all 
the  domestic  utensils  of  the  natives  are  made.     The  Bashee  Islands 
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«re  clftimed  as  dependencies  of  tlie  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Phil- 
lippine  Islands. 

'^  Fifteen  miles  west  of  Funff^an  city  there  are  springs,  whence  boil* 
ing  water  constantly  spouts  out  These  springs  were  visited  by  Padre 
Sainz,  a  resident  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  states  that  they  are  found 
about  three  leagues  east  of  Ape's  HilL  There  are  three  classes  of 
springs,  one  giving  out  brackish  water,  another  hot  water,  and  the 
third  water  mixed  with  a  large,  quantity  of  earth  of  a  leaden  colour, 
possessmg  an  odour  of  day.  The  hot  water  was  too  warm  to  keep  the 
hand  in,  but  not  boiling.  The  brakish  water  was  not  more  saline  than 
a  glass  of  fresh  water  would  be  with  a  spoonful  of  salt  dissolved  in  it. 
These  waters  were  being  spouted  up  in  stnmg  jets  about  a  foot  from 
the  earth.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  hot  mineral  springs  occur  on 
the  main,  about  six  miles  west  of  Amoy. 

^^  Twenty  miles  south  of  Kict-e  dty^  there  exists  a  fire-hill  (or  volcano), 
whence  water  and  fire  burst  out  together.  The  fire  emits  no  smoke, 
except  when  wood,  or  other  combustibles  are  thrown  upon  it.  In 
November,  1861,  those  on  board  ships  lying  off  the  port  had  a  dear 
view  of  the  central  mountain  chain,  one  peak  of  which  was  emitting 
smoke  in  large  volumes.  This  is  doubtless  the  volcano  to  which  the 
Chinese  writer  refers,  and  which  is  also  marked  upon  the  Chinese 
Government  map.  There  appears  to  be  no  other  active, volcano  in 
Formosa,  although  Chinamen  affirm  that  severe  earthquakes  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  Kia^  district,  the  ground  having  in  one  recent 
instance  opened  and  engulfed  seven  men.  The  Atlas  Chinensis  on 
this  subject  observes  (p.  19): — 'Besides  typhoons  terrible  earthquakes 
occur.  Ji^imo  1654  happened  a  mighty  earthquake  on  the  14th 
December,  which  continued  with  short  intermissions  fur  seven  weeks 
together.*^ 

The  following  extracts  from  a  communication  respecting  Tai-wan-foo 
to  a  Hongkong  journal,  by  the  late  W,  Maxwell,  Esq.,  will  be  found 
interesting : —    - 

"The  Prefectural  city  of  Tai-wan-foo,  stands  on  a  level  plain  of  great 
extent,  three  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  from  which  caiiab  run  right  up  to 
*  Swiohoe*t  Notes  on  Fonnoia. 
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the  West  gate,  90  that  produce  landed  from  ships  anchored  in  the  roads 
can  be  brought  right  up,  in  boats,  and  discharged  into  the  godowns 
of  the  hongs  in  the  Western  suburbs,  where  the  bnlk  of  the  business 
is  done.  The  city,  eontaming  about  70,000  inhabitants,  is  nearij  fire 
miles  in  cireumfeipenoe,  having  a  wall  about  tvrenty  feet  in  height  bvilt 
of  brick  and  backed  with  mud;  but  it  is  in  a  very  dekpidated  state, 
there  being  at  least  twenty  giqw  in  varioas  places  fbrmed  by  earth- 
quakes and  the  heavy  tains  which  (hll  in  summer ;  and,  no  attempt 
ii  made  to  repair  th^se  defects,  through  whidi  a  hostile  army  might 
pass  into  the  dty  with  ^ase  and  safety. 

**  The  walk  rdund  the  'Wails  w«ll  repays  tbe  trouUe.  laslde,  afi  Toimd, 
are  planted  vanous  kinds  of  treses  and  splendid  bamboos,  reaohing 
to  a  height  of  about  ssventy  feet.  Standing  on  the  waD  and  looking 
over  the  city  you  are  struck  with  Ae  number  of  trees  scattered  about, 
and  the  quantity  of  vacant  space ;  not  more  than  one  half  the  ground 
inside  the  walls  is  built  upon,  the  remainder  bdng  taken  up  with  parks, 
gardens,  lovely  groves  of  bamboo,  and  wide  spreading  aged  banians ; 
dose  by  the  Eastern  gate  is  a  pretty  grass  park  studded  with  some  fine 
old  trees,  which  reoal  ^^jrcibly  to  one's  mind  the  pretty  parks  surround- 
ing some  gentleman's  seat  in  dear  old  England.  Outside  the  East  gate 
is  a  considerable  suburb  with  orchards  and  market  gardens ;  beyond 
are  level,  fertile  fields  waving  with  the  yellow  rice,  and  in  the  distance 
rise  10%  hills  5,000  or  10,000  feet  in  height,  part  of  the  chained 
mountains  which  intersects  the  island  from  N.  to  8.  at  from  80  to  40 
miles  from  the  West  coast  0^tside  the  North  gate  is  a  grass  field  of 
about  15  acres  in  extent,  used  both  for  a  parade  and  execution  groond. 
The  corner  nearest  the  gate  contains  the  bleached  skulls  of  nearly  one 
hundred  unfortunates  who  have  perished  there  lately,  some  of  Ihem 
still  bound  round  with  mats  fall  of  lime,  and  placed  in  smidl  wooden 
baskets  as  a  'warning  to  evil  doers.  At  the  North  end  stand  the  ruins 
of  a  house  where  the  military  mandarins  used  to  sit  and  view  the  sol- 
diers going  through  their  evolutious.  Outside  the  dreat  South  gate 
is  a  vast  graveyard  of  many  acres  in  extent,  glistening  white  with  tomb- 
stones and  chunam  and  having  a  dreary,  sandy,  and  desolate  look. 
Near  the  small  Sotith  gate,  outside  the  walls,  is  a  temple  to  the  Godde» 
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of  Merojr,  a  fine  erection,  but  like  all  else  in  Fonnota,  fast  IfkHing  into 
4«Mi}fV.  Behind  il  is  &  Park  containing  seven  or  eight  fine  spotted  deer, 
wd  Qiae  brown  one  of  a  peculiar  species  with  a  long  tail  and  duinsy 
ie^  more  approaohiBg  a  cow  than  a  deer.  Inside  the  temple  is  a 
rustic  wooden  bridge  leading  oyer  what  once  was  a  small  lake ;  but 
i)ow,  alas !  the  water  has  departed,  and  the  turtle  which  used  to  nkore 
to  and  fro  therein  lie  dead  and  rottingf  on  the  mud 

lu  front  of  the  temple  is  a  small  sheet  of  water,  veiy  deep,  where,  ii» 
dajs  long  gone,  fiowerboats  used  to  ocogregate,  and  a  two  storied 
building  on  its  banks,,  cslled  from  its  shape  ^  the  half-moon  house,  ** 
still  stands,  where  the  msAdanns  from  the  city  used  to  banquet  and 
listen  to  the  water  nymphs  sweetly  singing  down  below.  The  g^ory 
has  now  departed ;  instead  of  feast  and  song  reign  gloom  and  silence, 
for  here  men  who  have  been  unfortunate,  and  men  who  are  tired  of 
life  put  aa  end  to  their  earthly  career,  and  their  miserable  spirits  are 
supposed  to  hover  restlessly  over  the  waters. 

'^  Now  let  us  pass,  inside  tiie  city  and  see  the  *'  lions  **  there.  Bntering 
h^.  the  S.  gate  the  first  thing  that  atla'acts  the  eye  is  the  view  in  the 
distance  of  some  large  temples*  Following  ike  half-road,  half  water- 
course, along  which  the  buffido  carts  tiiat  render  day  hideous  by  their 
creaking  are  driven,  you  come  to  a  temple  erected  to  the  memory  of 
*Chin-Ch'ing-koh,  the  pirate  who  conquered  Formosa.  In  it  are 
placed  tablets  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  who  died  in  battle,  and 
nine  large  stone  tablets  about  ten  feet  high  and  five  feet  broad,  standing 
.on  the  backs  of  as  many  stone  turtles,  record  in  Manchu  and'  Chinese 
characters  the  glories  of  the  Formosa  campaign.  Adjoining  it  is  the 
temple  of  '*  Wan  Sui,^  where  the  rulers  pay  their  respects  to  the  Em- 
peror. Both  these  temples  are  now  mere  masses  of  ruins  inside.  The 
only  real  street  in  the  towu  is  the  one  leading  from  the  West  gate  in  an 
Easterly  direotiou  to  the  Taotai's  Yamun,  and  in  which  are  situated  a 
number  of  very  fair  shops.  In  the  Eastern  half  of  the  town,  and  in 
many  parts  in  the  Western  half)  the  houses  are  embowered  in  Bamboos 
or  trees,  which  give  it  quite  a  Malay  look,  as  the  houses,  though  form- 
ing streets,  have  thick  bamboo  fences  or  Cactus  hedges  in  front.     Not 

•  Koxinga. 
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far  from  tbe  Western  gate  stands  a  fort  called  '^  Fan-low  "  or  ^  Mao-low," 
meaning  Foreign  or  Bed-haired  house  (with  an  upper  atoiy).  It  was 
erected  bj  the  Dutch  during  their  occupation  of  the  island  in  the  17tb 
century,  and  for  that  time  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
It  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  through  an  arched  entrance  leading 
into  the  ground  flat,  which  consists  of  two  large,  gloomy  damp  rooms, 
lighted  by  a  small  window  about  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  looking  more 
like  a  dungeon  than  a  room  in  which  people  would  live  from  choiee. 
They  are  very  much  filled  up  with  debris,  and,  on  entering,  the  ear 
is  assailed  by  a  peculiar  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  running  stream,  and 
the  ol&ctory  nerves  offended  by  an  unpleasant  odour  resembling  that 
arising  from  newly  dug  guano.  You  stop,  instinctively  afraid  of  falling 
into  some  well  or  spring  hidden  from  sight  by  the  darkness,  and  it  is 
only  afler  some  time  spent  in  Ustening  and  surmising  you  find  out  that 
the  sounds  and  smell  proceeds  from  innimierable  bats  twittering  all 
round.  Through  a  hole  in  the  roof  where  a  stair  was  wont  to  be,  you 
manage  to  scramble  to  the  second  storey,  from  which  you  get  a  fine 
view  of  the  town,  and  you  now  see  the  site  is  well  chosen,  for  it  is  on 
a  small  mound,  the  only  one  in  thb  so  level  city. 

'^  The  walls  of  the  second  storey  are  nearly  all  broken  down,  the  side 
and  partition  walls  being  visible,  rising  above  the  floor  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet  The  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  outside  is  a  kind 
of  verandah  or  platform  with  portholes  in  the  solid  masonry  through 
which  guns  could  be  worked,  and  thpre  are  the  remains  of  turrets  at 
the  four  corners.  On  top  grow  two  or  three  large  banian  trees,  from 
which  it  is  evident  the  place  must  have  been  deserted  for  many  years, 
probably  from  the  time  the  Dutch  were  expelled  the  island  in  1661. 

*'  The  Examination  Hall  adjoining  the  Taotai*s  Yamunis  another  place 
of  interest,  with  its  stone  benches  and  seats  of  slabs  of  granite  brought 
from  Amoy,  the  place  being  capable  of  holding  several  thousand  com- 
petitors for  literary  honours.  In  the  same  compound  is  a  large  plain 
towei  built  of  red  bricks,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  50  feet,  in  whidi 
used  to  be  placed  the  gods  who  watch  over  literature. 

"Knowing  that  some  of  our  countrymen  who  had  been  wrecked  in  the 
island  had  been  confined  and  had  suffered  hcu'c,  from  the  first  day  of  oiu: 
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anivBl  we  set  to  work  to  find  out  the  place  or  places  of  their  Incarcera- 
tion, and  see  whether  or  not  any  traces  of  them  could  be  found.  One 
morning  we  happened  to  call  at  a  large  hong  in  the  Western  suburbs, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  an  old  man,  a  confidential  clerk  in 
the  house.  Finding  him  talkatively  inclined,  we  led  him  on  from  one 
thing  to  another,  and  at  length  asked  him  if  he  remembered  the  time 
when  a  number  of  Foreigners  were  beheaded  in  the  dty.  "  Oh  1  yes  " 
he  said  ''I  remember  that  day  well,  and  a  black  day  it  was  for  For« 
mosa.  They  were  executed  on  the  parade  ground  outside  the  North  gate 
to  the  number  of  197,  on  the  11th  day  of  August  1842.  They  began 
the  work  about  9  a.m  ,  and  finished  about  noon.  All  the  authorities  and 
thousands  of  spectators  were  present ;  but  before  they  had  finished,  the 
sky  darkened,  thunder  and  lightning  with  a  tremendous  storm*  of  wind 
and  rain  set  in,  the  rain  lasting  8  days,  all  the  watercourses  and  the 
country  were  flooded,  houses,  men,  and  cattle  swept  away,  the  number 
of  the  people  drowned  being  estimated  at  1,000  to  2,000.  Ah  !  that 
was  a  judgment  from  Heaven  for  beheading  the  Foreigners;  but  it  wa» 
done  in  revenge  for  your  soldiers  taking  Amoy  ^  On  asking  where  they 
had  been  confined,  he  informed  us  that  part  were  confined  in  the 
Prefectural  Prison,  and  part  in  the  "  Hien  Ts*ang  ^  or  district  granaiy 
which,  he  said,  was  now  all  in  ruins. 

^'The  granary  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  houses  forming  a  square, 
many  of  them  entirely  ruined,  and  we  wandered  for  some  time  amongst 
the  rubbish  and  dilapidated  houses,  scanning  with  eager  eyes  the  walls 
for  writing.  We  had  just  about  given  it  up,  when,  entering  a  house  in 
repair  at  one  of  the  corners  of  the  square,  we  noticed  a  caricature  done 
in  pencU  on  the  wall,  then  near  to  it  a  few  letters  of  a  word  which  we 
could  not  decipher.  Looking  further  along  the  wall,  judge  of  our  joy 
at. seeing  an  almanack  and  particulars  distinctly  traced  in  pencil  on  the 
wall  in  a  very  good  business  hand  with  the  following  inscription  : 

**'  The  undermentioned  were  brought  to  this  prison  from  the  head 
military  mandarin's  house  after  being  heavily  ironed,  on  the  10th  day 
of  August : — 

"  F.  Denham,  Master,  G.  Roope,  1st  Mate,  D.  Partridge,  8rd  do.,  S. 
*^  Coen,  Grunner,  J.  Seadore,  Seacunnie,  Jumaul,  Lascar,  belonging  to 
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*^late  brig  Ann,  She  was  wrecked  on  the  island,  Marcb  10th  1842  at 
'^  midnight,  near  Tamsui ;  also  Syrang  and  Burra  Tindal  of  the  Ner- 
^^buddha  transport,  wrecked  about  September  1841. — ^Frank  Denham.* 
On  another  part  of  the  wall  of  the  same  room  wa^  written  Agosto 
ID — 20  and  on  the  wall  opposite,  D.  Partridge,  and  the  dates  commeno- 
ed  at  August  10th,  and  continued  to  August  22d,  at  which  time  most 
likely  they  were  sent  to  Amoy,  where  four  of  them  eventually 
arrived. 

In  another  room  was  found  a  calendar  with  particulars  under  it,  exact- 
ly the  same  as  the  one  noticed  above,  written  also  by  Frank  Denham ; 
but  with  Chinese  pen  instead  of  a  pencil.  He  had  evidently  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  others ;  the  Chinese  say  because,  from  some  marks  of 
anchors,  &c.,  punctured  on  his  arm,  they  considered  him  a  head  man. 
Of  those  led  out  to  execution  only  one  escaped — his  name  was  New- 
mann, — who,  being  intoxicated  chin  chinned  vigorously,  and  turned 
head  over  heels  before  the  mandarin,  who  said  he  was  a  good  man  and 
would  not  have  him  executed." 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  very  fine,— day,  clear,  bracing  atmoa- 
phere,  not  so  cold  as  Hongkong ;  but  when  it  blows  a  N.  Blaster  the  air 
is  filled  with  sand  and  dust,  which  keep  every  article  of  furniture  in 
the  houses  in  a  very  dirty  state,  and  renders  walking,  while  it  lasts, 
very  disagreeable. 

Harbour. — ^The  port  of  Taiwanfoo  is  only  an  open  roadstead  tolera- 
bly well  protected  in  the  N.  E.  monsoon  by  the  Yilay  shoals ;  but 
unsafe  for  vessels  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  The  land  mark  for  ahipa 
making  the  port  is,  as  before  mentioned, the  old  Dutch  foit  Zelandia, 
on  top  of  which  grows  a  Banian  tree  which  can  be  seen  several  miles 
out  at  sea.  Ships  anchor  about  three  miles  from  shore,  and  in  landing 
or  shipping  cargo  have  to  pass  through  a  surf  on  the  bar  'between  the 
shipping  and  the  shore.  In  stormy  weather  goods  cannot  be  landed. 
The  principal  exports  are  Bice  and  Sugar.  Imports :  Opium,  Chinese 
medicines,  and  other  miscellaneous  native  goods,  but  in  small  quantities. 
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GoiraiNniKO  our  voyage  up  the  Coast  the  next  port  we  come  to  is 
Tamsui  j^j^'S^fCi^l  ^^  "  Freah-water-town,"  which  is  situated  in  the 
Northern  district,  called  Ghang-hwa,  and  from  possessing  a  more  con- 
yenient  harbour  has  a  larger  trade  than  the  other  ports  we  have 
mentioned.  The  harbour  is  on  the  Northern  end  of  the  island,  and  lies 
between  a  double  peaked  hill  on  the  South  west,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  about  1700  feet,  and  the  Tamsui  range  of  Mountains  which  rise  to 
the  height  of  2800  feet  and  extend  far  into  the  interior.  The  anchorage 
itself  being  formed  of  shifting  s^nd  is  insecure  and  has  at  its  entrance, 
a  bar  with  10  feet  of  water  on  it  at  low  tide  with  a  rise  of  from  7  to  12 
feet  A  small  river  runs  into  it  issuing  from  a  gorge,  at  the  head  of 
which,  some  13  miles  distant,  lies  the  city  of  Banka  or  ^&  ^  Mangkiea, 
one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  North  of  the  island.  There  are  but  few 
European  residences  in  Tamsui,  but  it  has  a  large  export  trade  with  the 
province  of  Fu-kien  in  coal,  oil  from  the  ground  nut,  sulphur,  camphor 
and  camphor  wood,  and  good  water  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  to  be 
obtained  there.   The  port  lies  in  Latitude  25''  10'  N.  andlong.  lOI"*  2&E. 

So  little  can  be  said  respecting  the  foreign  settlement  of  Tamsui  that 
it  may  be  dismissed  with  a  few  brief  words.  In  1865  only  two  houses 
had  agents  at  this  port,  nor  at  the  present  moment  is  it  of  any  great 
importance  as  a  place  of  European  trade.  The  information  to  be  found 
oonceming  it  is  extremely  meagre,  and  Itttle  can  be  added  to  the  short 
notice  we  give  above. 

The  old  Dutch  fort,  6f  which  one  can  find  no  European  account,  still 
stands  in  tolerable  condition  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamsui 
river,  and  affords  a  guide  to  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  site 
on  which  it  stands  has  in  later  times  been  enclosed  with  a  curtain, 
and  converted  into  a  Chinese  fort  A  part  of  tMs  has  been  leased  as  a 
ttte  for  the  British  consular  residence.  The  fort  itself  is  damp  and  de- 
serted, and  said  by  the  natives  to  be  haunted.  It  bears  no  inscription 
or  record  of  the  past.  Another  place  of  special  interest  at  Tamsui  is 
what  is  called  the  Foreigners*  Oavem.  This  consists  of  a  deep  subter* 
ranean  cavern  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  south  bank.    It  is  about' 
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four  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  said  never  to  have  been  penetrated 
to  its  end.  It  is  said  in  past  times  to  have  been  the  retreat  of 
aborigines,  and  afteiwards  of  the  Hollanders.  A  similar  cavern  also 
occurs  at  Kelung,  and  the  two  are  said  to  unite. 

GuocATB.— From  the  latter  portion  of  November  to  the  first  few  days 
in  May  is  the  rainy  season  at  Tamsui ;  and  the  two  first  things  usually 
provided  for  a  visit  to  N.  Formosa,  are  a  good  umbrella  and  a  strong  pair 
of  boots.  The  dampness  of  the  air  makes  it  unpleasantly  cold,  though 
the  thermometer  shows  a  high  figure  as  compared  with  the  same  lati- 
tude on  the  China  coast.  It  is  well  known  that  the  season  of  the  N. 
£.  monsoons  is  one  of  continued— almost  cloudlesfr-nranshine  on  the 
coast  of  the  main,  from  Foochow  to  Canton.  There  cannot  therefore  be 
any  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  constant  rain  in  N.  Formosa  is  its  pro- 
pinquity to  the  Kurosiwo,  or  Pacific  Gulf  Stream,  over  whose  heated 
waters  the  north-easter  blows  before  it  reaches  the  island,  and  with  its 
flurcharge  of  moisture  coming  in  contact  with  the  lofty  Formosan 
mountain  range,  and  frequent  high  hiUs,  is  forced  by  their  low  tem« 
perature  to  precipitate  on  the  island  and  twelve  miles  west  to  seaward. 
The  wind  then  passes  on  to  the  South  China  coast,  relieved  of  the 
most  of  its  moisture,  and  does  not  there  charge  the  clear  pleasant  win- 
ter sky  with  never-ceasing  clouds  of  rain.  Though  an  apparent  curse 
to  the  island  of  Formosa^  the  advantages  of  the  Kurosiwo  to  Japan  and 
China  are  undoubted. 

Geoloot.— From  the  bold  appearance  of  the  eastern,  northern,  and 
north-western  coast,  the  coast-line  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  course  of 
gradual  recession,  rather  than  of  progression.  The  specimens  of  rock 
to  be  procured  at  Tamsui  however,  are  not  many  or  various,  consisting 
chiefly  of  repiaios  of  modem  shells  and  corals,  and  some  bits  of 
q>onge8,  the  portions  of  the  limestone — ^the  prevailing  rock  of  the 
neighbouring  high  hills— -hitherto  obtained  having  no  fossils  in  them 
to  lend  a  clue  to  the  formation.  At  Ape*s  Hill  the  lime  used  for 
domestic  purposes  is  by  the  Chinese  burnt  out  of  the  white  nuggets  of 
limestone  that  they  unearth  from  the  hill  sides. 

PLAOSa  OF  INTEBB8T  IN  THE   NEI0HBOUBHOOD. — About  tWO.hourS 

walk  eastward  of  Ban-ka  lies  a  large  village  through  which  runs  one. 
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of  the  most  laborious  works  of  art  upon  which  the  Tamsui  people 
have  entered.  The  water  supplied  by  the  springs  in  this  large 
marshy  plain  was  found  to  be  brackish  and  unwholesome  and  it  was 
therefore  thought  advisable  to  bring  down  a  mountain-stream  to  sup- 
ply the  population  of  the  plains.  Such  a  stream  was  found  about  8 
miles  to  the  interior  from  Ban-ka,  leaping  down  the  side  of  a  mountain 
into  the  river  in  what  was  then  (some  40  years  ago)  savage  territory. 
The  savage  hunlet  in  the  neighbourhood  was  assaulted  and  the  aborigines 
being  driven  away,  a  tunnel  was  cut  into  the  foot  of  the  mountain  six- 
teen yards  long,  eight  feet  broad,  and  about  fourteen  feet  deep,  and  the 
course  of  the  stream  was  diverted  by  degrees  into  this.  In  the  progress 
of  the  work  the  labourers  were  frequently  attacked  by  the  savages,  and 
about  mxty  of  their  number  killed  before  its  completion.  The  water, 
which  is  very  sweet  Und  fresh,  is  led  in  a  prepared  channel,  maintaining 
a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  feet,  into  the  village  of  Kieng-bay  above- 
mentioned,  which,  being  built  on  the  two  high  banks  of  an  affluent  of 
the  main  xiver  has  an  aqueduct  to  conduct  the  water  across.  It  runs 
from  bank  to  bank  about  thirty  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  three  sided, 
formed  of  thick  wooden  planks  battened  together  with  wood  nailed 
quadrilaterally  round  it.  The  inside  of  the  long  box  is  lined  with 
Chinese  plaster  and  rendered  water-tight ;  it  is  about  five  feet  deep  and 
eight  broad,  and  is  supported  by  47  crutches.  From  Kieng-bay  this 
water-supply  is  led  on  to  Ban-ka  and  thence  on  to  Twa-ho-tea  and 
Twa  long  pang,  some  five  miles  further. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  savage  and  Chinese  territory  is  at 
once  observable  by  the  fine  wood-covered  ranges  that  mark  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  island.  The  Chinese  territory 
is  almost  entirely  denuded  of  trees  and  cultivated  on  these  interior  hills 
chiefly  with  the  tea-plant,  introduced  from  China.  The  absence  of  the 
primitive  wood  has  naturally  wrought' a  vast  difference  between  the 
flora  and  fituna  of  the  two  territories.  Coarse  grass  has  covered  the  " 
cleared  hills,  and  the  place  of  the  woodland  birds,  the  deer,  and  the 
goat,  has  been  supplied  by  larks  and  birds  of  the  plain,  and  by  pigs 
and  hares.  At  a  slight  distance  inland  the  river  divides  the  two  lands, 
across  which  the  savages  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  boats  ferried  by 
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Chinese,  to  baiter.  Across  the  river  the  lower  wooded  range  is  consi* 
dered  common  land,  and  is  not  suffered  to  be  crossed  except  bj  per- 
mission from  the  chief  of  the  clan. 

For  further  partic\ilars  respecting  this  port  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Swinhoe*s  *'  notes  on  Formosa*'  and  *'  The  surveying  expedition 
of  Commodore  Perry"  which  are  almost  the  only  works  oi  modem  date 
published  on  this  little-known  island. 

Tradb. — ^As  before  remarked  in  dealing  with  the  trade  of  Takow,  the 
reports  from  Formosa  generally  are  meagre.  The  following  remarks 
however,  compiled  partly  from  Mr.  Swinhoe*s  trade  report  for  1865 
and  partly  from  his  notes  upon  th^  island  will  serve  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  this  port 

The  exports  from  Tamsui  comprise  the  following  articles : — ^Bioe, 
Indigo,  Coarse  Sugar,  Jute  Bark,  Groundnut  Cakes,  Camphor,  Coal, 
Grass^cloth  fibre,  Camphoi  wood.  Rattans,  Tea,  Rice-paper  pith.  Pick- 
led vegetables,  Small  Pulse,  Barley,  Wheat,  and  Sulphur. 

The  Tea  grown  on  the  Tamsui  Hills  is  not  of  a  superfine  quality,  but 
it  is  stated  that  it  would  readily  find  a  market  in  Australia,  the  Cape, 
and  Singapore.  It  rules  at  a  price  of  10  dollars  a  pecul  (£2  5s.  per 
133  lbs.)  and  is  much  imported  by  Chinese  dealers  at  Amoy  and  Foo- 
chow  to  mix  with  the  better  class  of  Teas,  and  the  mixed  commodity 
is  then  sold  to  foreign  merchants  as  Congous,  Souchongs,  &c  The 
taste  of  this  Tea  is  reported  to  be  very  fair,  but  the  objection  to  it  is 
owing  to  the  coarse  mode  in  which  the  leaves  are  prepared  and  packed. 
As  the  hills,  however,  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the  harbour,  this 
could  be  improved  by  energetic  speculators,  who  might  themselves  visit 
the  spot  on  which  the  article  is  grown  and  make  their  own  arrangements. 

Rice. — It  is  owing  to  the  abundant  production  of  this  article  that 
Formosa  has  justly  earned  the  title  of  "  the  granary  of  China«^ 

Sugar. — Taiwanfoo  has  the  advantage  over  Tamsui  in  this  commo- 
dity, as  it  is  grown  in  much  larger  quantities  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  they  understand  there  the  refining  process.  The  land  at  Tamsui 
is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  cane,  and  were  it  not  for  Swatow 
and  Amoy  usurping  the  market  for  North  China,  one  might  expect  a 
good  busihess  in  the  exportation  of  this  aiticle  from  Formosa. 
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Jute  is  exported  to  the  opposite  ports  on  the  Chinese  coast  for  the 
manufacture  of  rope  and  cord. 

Hemp, — ^Under  this  head  are  classed  both  grass-cloth  fibre  and  jute, 
the  former  being  a  much  more  valuable  article  than  the  latter,  and  yet 
the  same  rate  of  duty  is  charged  according  to  the  Tariff  for  both.  This 
unjust  levy  leads  the  Chinese  shippers  of  jute  to  engage  for  its  freight 
in  Chinese  junks,  thereby  escaping  duty  altogether,  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  interests  of  foreign  vessels. 

Graaa-cloth  Fibrcy  consisting  of  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Bempj  is 
grown  and  exported  to  China  to  weave  into  the  summer  grass- cloth. 
It  is  twisted  for  the  trade  into  large  skeins  of  different  quality.  Manu- 
&ctured  grass-cloth  and  other  cloths  are  sent  to  Formosa  to  be  dyed 
with  the  fresh  Formosan  indigo,  which  is  famed  for  its  bright  and  last- 
mg  tints.  Much  of  this  cloth  is  also  dyed  black  in  a  solution  of  coarse  su- 
gar and  alum ;  and  some  is  dyed  yellow  with  turmeric  powder  dissolved. 
Bice-paper,  used  largely  in  China  for  paintings  and  fancy  work  is,  a 
production  peculiar  to  Formosa.  It  consists  of  the  pith  of  the  Aralia 
papyriferOy  which  grows  wild  in  abundance  on  the  Tamsui  Hills.  The 
pith  is  pared  continuously  round  and  round  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 
thin  sheet  so  produced  moistened  and  flattened.  The  sheets  are  then 
cut  in  squares  of  different  sizes,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial flowers,  as  well  as  for  painting  on. 

Rattana  of  rather  a  coarse  kind  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Formosa. 
A  small  Trade  is  done  in  them  to  the  Chinese  coast,  where  their  low 
price  often  affords  them  a  market  before  the  finer  but  dearer  kinds 
firom  the  Straits. 

Barley  and  Whsat  are  grown  during  the  winter  months.  The  flour 
produced  by  the  latter  is  whiter  and  finer  than  that  of  the  com  grown 
in  South  China. 

Camphor. — The  manufacture  of  this  article  has  for  some  years  been 
monopolised  by  the  Taot*ai  the  chief  official  of  the  isknd,  and  its 
SAle  fiurmed  out  to  wealthy  natives.  In  former  years  a  good  deal  of  the 
^^^  was  clandestinely  produced  and  smuggled  across  to  China,  where 
^^  was  largely  bought  up  by  foreign  speculators,  and  carried  to  Hong- 
kong for  shipment  to  Calcutta,  at  which  place  it  finds  the  readiest 
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market,  being  used  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan  for  lubricating  the 
body  and  other  domestic  purposes.  But  now  its  monopoly  is  so  closely 
watched  that  almost  the  entire  trade  in  it  falls  to  the  lucky  individual 
whose  Chinese  agents  can  secure  the  monopoly.  This  bad  system  has 
occasioned  the  price  of  the  article  in  Hongkong  to  increase  considera* 
bly  in  value,  and  to  make  the  profits  accruing  to  the  fortunate  mono- 
polist almost  fabulous.  The  cost  of  the  drug  usually  amounts  to  no 
more  than  $6  at  its  place  of  manufacture.  The  monopolist  buys  it  from 
the  Mandarin  at  1 6  dollars  the  pecul,  and  sells  it  in  Hongkong  at  28 
dollars.  The  gigantic  laurel  (Laurw  Camphoni)  that  yields  the  cam- 
phor, covers  the  whole  line  of  high  mountains  extending  north  and 
south  throughout  Formosa  ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  this  range  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aborigines,  the  Chinese  are  able  to  gain  access  only  to 
those  parts  of  the  mountains  contiguous  to  their  own  territories  that  are 
possessed  by  the  more  docile  tribes.  The  trees  as  they  are  required  are 
selected  for  the  abundance  of  their  sap,  as  many  are  too  dry  to  repay 
the  labour  and  trouble  of  the  undertaking.  A  present  is  then  made  to 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  gain  permission  to  cut  down  the  selected  trees. 
The  best  part  of  the  tree  is  secured  for  timber,  and  the  reixise  cut  up 
into  chips.  The  chips  are  boiled  in  iron  pots,  one  inverted  on  another 
and  the  sublimated  vapour  is  the  desired  residt.  The  camphor  is  then 
conveyed  away  in  carts  of  rude  construction,  and  stowed  in  large  vats, 
with  escape-holes  at  the  bottom,  whence  exudes  an  oil,  known  as  cam- 
phor-oQ^  and  used  by  Chinese  practitioners  for  its  medicinal  properties 
in  rheumatic  diseases.  Samples  of  this  oil  have  been  sent  home,  and 
it  may  eventually  become  a  desideratum  in  Europe.  From  the  vats 
the  camphor  is  stowed  in  bags  to  contain  about  a  pecul  each,  and  is 
thus  exported.  The  Chinese  government  has  empowered  the  Formo- 
san  authorities  to  claim  on  its  account  all  the  timber  produced  by  the 
island  for  ship-building  purposes  ;  and  it  is  on  this  plea  the  Taot^ai  ap- 
propriates the  pi-escriptive  right  of  dealing  in  camphor.  About  6,000 
peculs  of  the  drug  are  annually  pioduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tamsui. 

Woods, — ^Besides  the  far-famed  camphor-wood^  of  which  there  are 
leveral  descriptions,  Formosa  is  rich  in  a  variety  of  timber.    When  cd- 
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lecting  material  at  Poi-wan-foo  for  the  International  Exhibition,  Mr. 
Swinhoe  sent  to  a  large  timber  yard  in  the  town  for  specimens  of  native 
woods  and  procured  no  less  than  65  kinds.  These  he  presented  to  the 
Kew  Museum. 

Petroleum  or  Rock  Oil. — At  Tungsfiao,  some  few  miles  below  Tafnsm\ 
wells  of  this  oil  occur.  The  following  remarks  on  the  oil  aie  made 
by  Messrs.  Beven,  Coll,  and  Harris: — "It  is  very  unlike  the  Ran- 
goon earth  oil  from  India,  or  the  rock  oil  from  America,  but  more 
like  resin  oil.  From  competent  parties  to  whom  we  have  shown  the 
samples  it  is  the  opinion  that  tlie  value  wounld  not  exceed  £15  per 
ton  ;  but  to  test  its  properties  accurately  a  few  small  casks  ought  to  be 
sent  home  on  trial,  in  which  case  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
leakage,  as  from  its  appearance  it  will  force  its  way  through  the  best 
package.  The  cold  weather  has  a  great  effect  upon  it,  and  during  the 
last  few  days,  it  became  perfectly  chilled  in  the  botth^s,  but  the  stop- 
pers being  in  when  it  began  to  be  liquid,  the  expansion  was  so  sadden 
or  great  as  to  burst  the  bottles,  though  not  one -third  full/ 

Import  Trade, — ^The  imports  are  mainly  Chinese  produce  from  the 
ports  of  Ningpo,  Foochow,  Chinchew,  and  Amoy,  and  through  the  same 
channel  foreign  goods  have  found  their  way,  but  the  deman'd  is  small. 
The  staple  import,  as  throughout  China,  is  opium,  and  to  supply  the 
3,000,000  Chinese  colonists  of  Formosa  with  this  almost  necessary  of 
life  a  large  flow  is  required.  Many  of  the  aborigines  have  also  learned 
to  smoke  it,  but  they  seldom  manage  to  get  more  than  the  refuse  of 
the  pipe,  or,  as  it  is  called  opium  dung. 

Since  the  date  to  which  the  above  remarks  mainly  apply  addi- 
tional merchants  have  arrived  at  Tamsui,  and  the  Customs'  Inspec- 
torate has  taken  the  port  under  its  superintendence.  All  bids  fair  to 
create  Tamsui  in  a  few  years  a  flourishing  little  port,  and  if  the  naval 
authorities  would  lessen  the  danger  of  navigation  and  the  consequent 
Dumber  of  wrecks,  by  providing  a  good  survey  of  the  coast,  the  world 
would  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Lord  Elgin's  Treaty  for  having 
thrown  open  Formosa  to  Britbh  enterprise. 

The  employment  of  British  bottoms  is  on  the  increase,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  one  could  hope.     The  total  foreign  tonnage  for  1865 
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shows  a  fair  increase,  as  also  does  the  foreign  trade,  notwithstanding 
that  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of  rice  has  continued  in  force 
throughout  the  year,  exception  having  onJy  been  made  in  &vour  of 
vessels  provided  with  passes  from  the  high  authorities  of  Formosa. 

CuRBENCT. — ^The  currency  of  South  Formosa  is  at  6.0  or  600 
taels  to  every  1,000  dollars,  the  silver,  moreover,  being  weighed 
in  what  the  Chinese  call  "  small  scales,**  or  at  about  1  per  cent 
short  of  the  6.0  full  weight,  according  to  the  Canton  6ovemn:ient 
scales.  Merchants  say  that  a  loss  is  always  quoted  from  Amoy  on 
dollars  exported  thither. 
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The  forth  treaty  port  open  in  Formosa  is  Keluug  ^^  ^,  which  lies 
to  the  North  East  of  Tamsui,  in  latitude  25""  9'  N.  and  longitude  124^ 
47'  BL  Kelung  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Riyer  Min, 
Ghinchew,  Amoj  and  Tongsang,  and  was  formerly  a  Spanish  settle- 
ment, but  was  subsequently  captured  and  held  by  the  Dutch  until  they 
eyacuated  the  island.  It  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  bay  between 
the  capes  of  Foki  and  Peton,  some  22  miles  apart.  In  this  bay  is 
Kelung  island,  a  tall  black  rock  about  2  miles  from  the  actual  harbour. 
The  scenery  on  the  mainland  behind  the  village  is  very  striking 
with  its  series  of  undiJating  well  wooded  hills  backed  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  it  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Formosa. 

Foreign  trade  at  this  port  is  of  such  recent  establishment  that  scarcely 
any  particulars  can  be  given  of  the  locality,  and  few  of  the  small  number 
of  Europeans  who  have  visited  it  have  preserved  any  memoranda  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  place.  Until  the  visit  of  a  Consular  officer  in 
1861  to  select  ports  for  foreign  trade  its  very  name  was  almost  unknown. 
In  1864  one  solitary  merchant  and  two  Customs  officers  were  the  only 
foreign  residents,  and  the  "  community  *'  since  that  date  has  not  appre- 
ciably increased. 

Places  of  Interest  in  the  Neighbourhood. — ^The  Kelung  Cavern 
is  situated  on  the  south  shore,  at  Mero  Bay,  where  it  runs  into  the  soft 
sandstone  rock.  The  entrance  is  about  ten  feet  deep,  by  almost  six 
broad,  and  seems  as  if  excavated.  Explorers  have  penetrated  with  lights 
some  400  or  500  yards,  and  a  musket  then  fired  reverberated  a  long 
way  further.  No  stalactites  occur  in  this  cave,  and  altogether  there  is 
nothing  very  attractive  about  it  to  visitors,  except  its  supposed  connexion 
with  the  cave  before  mentioned  at  TamsuL  The  niins  of  an  old  Spa- 
nish fort  still  exist  on  the  small  island  in  Mero  Bay,  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  particular  history  or  legend  connected  with  it. 

The  coal  mines  situated  in  a  bay  known  to  Europeans  as  "  Coal 
Harbour"  are  of  some  interest  They  are  worked  after  the  usual 
Chinese  manner,  horizontally,  producing  a  small  bituminous  mix\- 
eral,      It  is  unsuitable  for  steamers,  burning  too  rapidly  and  caking 
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in  the  furnace.  Not  far  from  the  Coal  mines  is  the  rallej  whence 
sulphur  is  obtained.  At  various  places  are  jets  cif  hoi  steam  issuing 
from  the  ground,  and  in  others,  pools  of  liquid  sulphur.  The  whole 
Beighbourhood  is  impregnated  with  the  stench  and  is  said  to  be  &tal  to 
insect  Hfe.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  runs  a  small  stream  strongly 
impregnated  also  with  sulphurous  fiimes.  This  valley  is  well  worth  a 
vbit  from  the  chance  visitor  or  resident 

Traj>& — The  chief  Trade  of  Kdung  is  in  coal,  of  which  it  exports 
large  quantities  from  the  mines  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
wretched  little  Chinese  town,  where  the  mineral  seems  to  be  very 
plentifuL  Its  other  exports  aie  much  the  same  as  those  of  Tamsui,  but 
until  the  export  coal  trade  becomes  better  developed  it  will  not  be 
of  much  importance.  Gold  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  no  traces  of  it  can  now  be  discovered. 

GsNBRAL  Sketch  of  the  Flora  &  Fauka  of  the  IaLAKD.-^I1ie 
Zoology  of  Formosa  is  entirely  of  a  Himalayo-Chinese  type,  Chinese  on 
the  plains  and  Himalayan  on  the  mountains.  Moimtains  of  a  similar 
height  to  those  of  Hindustan  do  not  occur  near  the  coast  of  China,  but 
the  Foochow  hills  and  plateaux,  ranging  to  3000  feet,  have  been  found 
to  yield  in  botany  and  ornithology  specimens  more  or  less  Himalayan, 
and  doubtless  if  mountains  of  great  height  do  occur  in  the  interior  of 
southern  China,  their  products  vrill  be  found  to  approach  more  neaily 
those  of  the  Formosa  range  than  those  of  the  Hinudayas.  The  southern 
half  of  Formosa  falls  within  the  tropics,  yet  we  find  no  decided  signs  in 
its  fiiuna  of  life  peculiar  to  that  latitude.  The  parrots  and  other  tropical 
birds,  which  the  Philippines  yield  so  abundantly,  are  here  not  at  aU 
represented.  The  Barbets  {Bucco\  the  Pericrocoti^  and  a  few  others  usu- 
ally considered  as  tropical  occur  it  is  true,  but  these  are  all  represented 
in  China  and  elsewhere  outside  the  tropics.  Similarly  in  botany 
the  cocoanut  and  tropical  palms  yield  place  to  the  Areca  palm  and  the 
Tree-FemSf  which  also  flourish  beyond  the  tropics.  The  only  tropical 
characteristic  of  the  island  is  the  occurrence  of  coral  and  coral-fish  in 
the  harbours  of  Sawo  and  Kelung,  but  the  cause  of  these  facts  we 
may  trace  to  the  presence  of  the  warm  Gulf  stream.  These  occur  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country   well  beyond  the  tropics,  and  not  at 
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all  on  the  western  side  in  the  tropical  portion.     For  the  introduction  of 
mammab  such  as  the  Hare  and  Hogdeer,  iilentical  with  the  Chinese 
animals,  one  must  suppose  contiguity  in  somewhat  recent  times  of  the 
island  with  the  main  of  China.   Some  such  theory  would  also  be  required 
to  explain  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  small  short- winged  birds  that 
still  exist  in  the  level  tracts  of  Formosa  unchanged,  or  only  triflingly  so, 
by  isolation.    The  bottom  of  the  sea  between  the  nearest  point  of  Formosa 
and  that  of  China  consists  of  very  old  formation,  that  of  Formosa  of 
tertiary  deposits.     Northwards  a  connection  might  perhaps  be  traced  in 
Kelung  island.  Pinnacle  island,  and  a  few  others,  which  are  said  to  be 
granitic.     Bat  with  the  Phillippines,  towards  which  numerous  islands 
occur,  a  part  connection  might  be  imagined  to  have  once  ezbted,  but 
such  supposition  is  not  in  any  way  confirmed  by  the  comparison  of  their 
faunas.    With  Japan,  Formosan  Zoology  only  affords  one  link,  in  a  species 
of  bird,  Partis  cwnamomeiventriea^  which  having  diminished  in  sise  and 
somewhat  changed  in  colour,  points  to  a  not  very  recent  period  of  intro- 
duction.   But  in  the  case  of  birds  possessed  of  fjair  powers  of  flighty  where 
islands  intervene  at  no  very  great  distances,  the  introduction  can  be  esi^y 
accounted  for,  the  curious  fact  being  that  not  more  allied  forms  are  found.* 
With  the  foregoing  extract  from  Mr.  Swinhoe*s  notes  we  terminate 
oar  notice  of  the  Treaty  ports  of  Formosa.     No  ports  are  open  to  trade 
on  the  Eastern  Coast,  possessing,  as  it  does,  only  a  few  small  harbours 
occupied  by  half  civilized  aborigines,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  its  valuable  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth 
will  be  developed  by  European  enterprise  and  be  no  longer  allowed  to 
remain  useless,  as  it  ever  would,  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.     What  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  island  is  still  comparatively 
unknown,  except  from  the  accounts  of  occasional  explorers,  but  all 
agree  in  speaking  most  highly  of  the  riches  and  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  considering  the  old  Portuguese  epithet  of  *'  Formosa,"  or 
'*  the  beautiful,"  right  well  deserved.    Readers  desirous  of  more  exten- 
sive information  thain  is  embodied  in  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be 
referred  to  the  "  Account  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  under  Com- 
modore Perry  **  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Swinhoe  above  quoted. 
*  Swinhoe— **NolM  on  FormoM.^ 
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The  port  of  Ning-po  ^  j^  jj^,  one  of  the  five  ports  originallj 
thrown  open  to  European  commerce  by  the  British  Treaty  of  Nanking 
in  1842,  is  situated  in  the  Province  of  Che-kiang,  on  the  river  Yung 
yn  tL^  ^^  hititude  29°  55'  12"  N.  and  longitude  121°  22'  E. 

Che-kiang,  the  smallest  of  the  eighteen  Provinces  cf  China,  having 
an  area  computed  at  39,000  square  miles,  occupies  the  southern  and 
terminal  portion  of  the  great  central  Plain,  of  which  the  adjacent  Pro- 
vice  of  Kiang-su,  boidering  Che-kiang  on  the  North,  constitutes  the 
rich  and  and  productive  centre.  On  the  East,  the  frontier  is  exclu- 
sively maritime :  on  the  West,  it  is  formed  by  the  interior  Provinces 
of  Kiang-si  and  Ngau-hwei ;  and  on  the  south  the  mountains  of  Fu- 
kien  fringe  and  terminate  the  limits  of  the  Province.  The  name  of 
Che-kiang  ^jf  ]^T,,  or  Winding  River,  is  the  ancient  appellation  of  the 
principal  stream  by  which  the  Province  is  watered,  at  present  known 
as  the  Tsi'en-t'ang  ^|  j&  J^,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  near 
the  south-west  comer  of  the  Province,  takes  with  its  affluents  a  north- 
easterly direction  and  falls  into  the  deep  inlet  called  the  Bay  of  Uang- 
chow.  The  name  of  the  river  was  changed  during  the  11th  century, 
when  the  present  area  of  the  Province  was  seized  by  a  chieftain  of  the 
name  of  Ts'ien.  About  fifty  miles  within  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
two  miles  from  its  banks,  lies  the  Provincial  capital,  Hang-chow^u  jjA^ 
/H  ffv '  ^^  ^^^  magnificence  of  which  city  glowing  accounts  were  given 
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bj  Marco  Polo,  who  visited  it  repeatedly  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  who  declared  it  to  be  preeminent  "  above  all  other 
cities  of  the  world  in  point  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  as  well  as  from  its 
abundant  delights,  which  might  lead  an  inhabitant  to  imagine  himself 
in  Paradise."  Hang-chow-fu  has  been  similarly  celebrated  among  the 
Chinese  for  wealth  and  luxury,  from  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  until 
within  recent  years  ;  but  the  capture  of  the  city  by  a  besieging  army 
of  the  Tai-p'ing  ^  rebels  on  the  29th  December  1861,  after  a  belea- 
guerment  so  close  and  so  protracted  that  the  remnant  of  the  popula- 
tion had  subsisted  for  some  time  upon  human  flesh,  which  was  publicly 
exposed  for  sale  when  the  supply  of  food  from  dogs,  horses,  grass,  and 
the  bark  of  trees  had  become  exhausted,  was  the  prelude  to  a  ruthless 
destruction  of  the  edifices,  public  and  private,  by  which  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  siu rounding  scenery  had  been  enhanced  with  the  labo- 
rious work  of  centuries,  whilst  the  wealth  and  manufactures  centred  at 
this  place  were  similarly  scatt-ered  to  thf  winds. 

At  Hang-chow  the  Grand  Canal,  constructed  nearly  six  hundred  years 
ago  for  the  transport  of  the  grain  supplies  from  the  interior  Provinces 
to  Peking,  has  its  commencement,  and  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  city  was  in  former  centuries  of  the  highest  rank.  Its  port  Cha-pu, 
'^Y^,  situated  about  fifty  miles  distant  at  the  extremity  of  the  estuary, 
is  still  an  important  trading- place,  although  the  maritime  commerce 
which  once  centred  here  and  at  the  now  deserted  town  of  Kan-pu 
(noted  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Canfu)  was  diverted  to  Canton 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  centuary,  owing  to  intestine  troubles  and 
increasing  difiiculties  of  navigation. 

The  rapid  descent  of  the  Ts'ien-t'ang  towards  the  sea  gives  great  ve- 
locity to  its  course,  whilst  the  shallow,  contracted,  deeply-penetrating 
bay  into  which  it  disembogues  influences  the  action  of  the  tides  at 
its  mouth  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  at  certain  seasons  a  sudden  and 
highly  dangerous  influx,  such  as  is  known  under  the  ni^e  of  "eagre*' 
or  ^^bore."  The  alluvial  lands,  stretching  to  the  northward  of  the  Bay 
of  Hang-chow  in  the  direction  of  Shanghai,  are  lower  than  the  sea-level, 
and  are  only  preserved  from  inundation  by  massive  and  costly  dykes, 
first  constructed  as  early  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.    A 
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proposition,  not  likely  to  meet  with  favour  from  the  Chinese  Government, 
has  recently  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  on  the  sum- 
mit of  these  embankments,  to  connect  Shanghai  with  Hang -chow. 

Next  in  size,  but  at  present  fiu:  superior  in  importance  to  the  Ts'ien- 
fang,  is  the  river  Yung,  on  which  Ningpo  is  situated,  and  which  is  in 
reality  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  large  streams,  taking  rarious 
appellations  during  their  course  towards  the  sea. 

Within  the  limits  of  Che-kiang  all  the  most  celebrated  staples  of 
China  are  produced,  thanks  to  a  favourable  climate  and  varied  soil, 
beside  the  advantage  of  means  of  intercommunication  both  bountifiillj 
provided  by  Nature  and  skilfully  improved  by  man.  Silk,  tea,  cotton, 
dye-stufis,  drugs,  and  minerals  are  among  the  principal  natural  produc- 
tion, whilst  for  the  first  of  those  enumerated  Che-kiang  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  the  Provinces  in  point  of  production,  if  not,  from  oauset 
that  will  be  treated  of  below,  in  respect  to  exportation. 

Situation. — ^The  river-basin  near  the  outlet  of  which  Ningpo  is  si- 
tuated, lies  immediately  to  the  South  of  that  of  the  Tslen-t'ang,  and  is 
traversed  by  three  streams,  the  course  of  which  is  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne  in  his  work  on  China ;  "  To  the  north-west 
there  is  a  large  stream  running  down  through  the  dbtricts  of  Yu  Yao 
and  Tz'  Ri,  variously  called  the  Yao  River,  the  Shun  River,  and  the 
river  of  Tz'  Ki.  To  the  east  there  is  another  stream,  known  as  the 
Yung  River,  which  name  it  retams  only  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
above  Ningpo,  when  it  branches  off  in  two  lines,  one  to  the  southwest 
under  the  name  of  the  Ying  Rivei,  another  to  the  southeast  towards 
Funghwa,  borrowing  its  name  irom  that  district  At  the  eastern  an- 
gle of  Ningpo,  this  twin  tributary  joins  the  river  of  Tz*  Ki,  and  these 
joint  waters  flow  north-east  and  north  in  a  deep  channel  until  they 
enter  the  open  sea  at  Chin-hai,  at  a  distance  of  eleven  and  a  half  miles 
fh>m  the  point  of  confluence.  From  Ningpo  to  Chin-hai  the  river  has 
various  names :  the  Tung  river  *)g  ;^,  the  To^Uieh  ^  ^  ;^,  and 
in  some  parts  the  Stao-tsieh.  In  some  English  charts  it  is  erroneously 
given  as  Ta4Uah. 

"  The  plain  in  which  Ningpo  is  situated  is  a  magnificent  amphithea- 
tre, str«tching  away  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  on  one  aide  to  the 
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base  of  the  distant  hills,  on  the  other  to  the  rerge  of  the  ocean.  As 
the  eye  travels  along,  it  catches  many  a  pleasing  object.  Turn  land- 
ward, it  will  see  canals  and  watercourses,  lields  and  snug  farin-houses, 
smiling  cottages,  family  residences,  hamlets  and  villages,  family  tombs, 
monasteries  and  temples.  Turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  you  per- 
ceive a  plain  country  descending  towards  the  sea,  but  the  river  alive 
with  all  kinds  of  boats,  and  the  banks  studded  with  ice-houses,  most 
of  all  attract  the  attention." 

History. -«The  foundation  of  Ningpo  as  a  departmental  city  dates 
from  the  tenth  century,  but  the  principal  interest  attaching  to  its  early 
records  arises  from  the  feet  that  the  first  development  on  a  large  scale 
of  European  intercourse  with  China  took  place  at  this  point  The 
Portuguese  expedition  to  Canton  headed  by  Peres  d*Andrade,  which 
constituted  the  first  appearance  of  European  shipping  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  will  be  found  noticed  under  the-  head  of  Macao  ;  and  a  subor- 
dinate of  this  commander's,  named  Mascarenhas,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  explore  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  ports  of  Che- 
kiang.  The  first  notice  of  Portuguese  trade  at  Ningpo  occurs  about 
A.  i>.  1522,  or  a  few  yeai*8  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from 
the  coasts  of  Kwang-tung,  in  consequence  of  the  atrpcious  conduct  of 
which  they  had  there  shown  themselves  guilty.  Permission  appears  to 
have  been  tacitly  given  by  the  Chinese  local  government  to  establish  a 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yung,  to  which  the  name  of  Loam-po 
was  given  by  the  Portuguese,*  and  the  ensuing  ventures  to  Japan  fol- 
lowed by  the  opening  of  trade  in  that  quarter  raised  this  station  to  a 
position  of  great  importance.  In  1542  there  were  already  enumera- 
ted here  a  senate-house,  two  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  hundreds  of 
solid  private  residences.  The  growth  and  commerce  of  Macao  were 
thus  anticipated  at  a  spot  by  far  more  favourable  for  extended  relations 
with  the  whole  of  China,  and  foreign  intercourse  might  have  spread 
with  ease  and  rapidity  from  this  central  point,  had  not  the  unbridled 
rapaciousness  of  the  Portuguese  again  brought  vengeance  and  destruc- 
tion upon  a  rising  colony.     It  is  related  that  one  Lancerote  Pereira,  a 

*TIiu  aound  was  in  tended  m  an  equivalent  for  that  of  Ningfio — the  N  being  in  manj 
Chioete  dialects  confounded  with  L,  whilst  the  frntA^np  is  represented  by  the  nasal  m  in 
Portngnese. 
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man  in  official  authority,  distinguislied  himself  by  acts  of  lawless 
plunder  from  the  surrounding  villages,  whence  he  and  his  associates 
carried  off  not  only  the  property  but  also  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  inhabitants.  Complaints  being  eventually  carried,  in  A.  D.  1542, 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  he  ordered  the  settlement  to  be  des- 
troyed and  its  population  exterminated,  and  this  command  was  forth- 
with obeyed.  The  community  consisted  at  this  time  of  three  thousand 
male  adults,  besides  women  and  children,  and  of  these  1,200  were  Por- 
tuguese. A  force  consisting  of  60,000  Chinese  troops,  with  300  junks, 
was  brought  against  the  settlement,  which  five  hours  sufficed  to  demo- 
lish utterly.  Eight  hundred  of  the  Portuguese  were  massacred,  and 
25  Portuguese  vessels  and  forty-two  junks  were  destroyed. 

The  only  remaining*  traces  of  this  once  fiourishing  mart  are  believed 
to  exist  in  the  ruins  of  two  forts,  which  are  seen  at  the  entrance  of  the 
liver  near  Chin-hai.  The  annalists  who  have  recorded  the  rise  and 
destruction  of  Liam-po  appear  to  refer  to  these  constructions  when 
describing  the  erection  of  fortifications  which  "  faced  each  other  at  the 
entrance  to  the  river'* ;  speaking  further  of  the  stream  itself  as  being 
'*  of  a  width  of  a  gun-shot  across,  with  anchorage  25  cubits  deep,  three 
leagues  within  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  Chinese  city  of  Ningpo." 

The  next  attempt  at  commercial  relations  ^vith  this  part  of  China  was 
made  by  the  £ast  India  Company  towardsthe  end  of  the  17th  century,  but 
the  island  of  Chusan,  lying  opposite  to  the  river  Yung,  and  at  a  distance  of 
some  forty  miles  from  Ningpo,  was  the  nearest  point  at  which  the  foreign 
merchants  were  allowed  to  reside.  The  East  India  Company's  factory  at 
Chusan  was  not,  however,  continued  later  than  1703,  the  trial  being  found 
unsatisfactory,  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  aAer  this  date 
Ningpo  was  visited  only  by  two  or  three  foreign  vessels,  dispatched  at  long 
intervals  on  experimental  cruises.  The  last  of  these  voyages  was  per- 
formed by  the  Lord  Amherst^  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  £.  I.  Company 
and  conducted  up  the  coast  in  1832  from  Canton  by  Mr.  Lindsay  and 
the  Rev.  C.  Gutzlaff.  The  local  authorities  of  Ningpo  opposed,  however, 
a  determined  refusal  to  all  propositions  for  the  establishment  of  trade. 

When  next  the  waters  of  the  Yung  were  disturbed  by  foreign 
keels,  it  was  under  very  different  circumstances  to  those  attending  the 
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peaceful  voyage  of  the  Lord  Amherst.  The  hostilities  which  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  in  1839  developed  theselves  from 
measures  of  merely  local  coercion  at  Canton  into  a  general  war,  and  in 
August  1841  an  expedition  respectively  commanded  by  General  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  and  Admiral  Parker,  and  consisting  of  two  74-gun  ships 
and  seven  other  sailing  vessels,  two  steamers,  and  a  large  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, carrying  in  all  about  3500  troops,  moved  northwards  from 
Hongkong.  After  capturing  Amoy  on  the  27th  August,  and  Ting-hai, 
the  chief  city  of  Chusan,  on  the  1st  October,  the  expedition  moved 
across  to  the  coast  of  Che-kiang,  and  landed  a  force  of  about  2200  men 
with  1 2  field  pieces  and  mortars,  to  attack  the  citadel  and  intrenched 
camp  of  Chin-haL  These  fortifications  were  garrisoned  by  about  6000 
Chinese  troops,  who  offered  a  gallant  though  unskilful  and  unavailing 
defence,  and  the  fall  of  Chin-hai  was  followed  on  the  18th  October  by 
the  unresisted  occupation  of  Ningpo,  within  the  walls  of  which  place  a 
British  garrison  was  at  once  st'ttioned.  Valuable  booty  was  obtained 
from  the  public  treasuries,  but  private  property  was  respected.  The 
official  buildings  and  temples,  however,  in  which  the  troops  were 
lodged,  suffered  not  a  little  through  the  process  of  conversion  to  foreign 
uses.  On  the  10th  March  1842  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Chinese 
to  retake  the  city  by  a  night  attack,  but  the  artillery  brought  to  bear 
on  the  assaulting  party  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter.  Ningpo 
was  finally  evacuated  on  the  7th  May,  the  entire  expedition  being 
moved  northwards  for  the  capture  of  Cha-pu,  Wu-sung,  and  Chin- 
kiang. 

Peace  having  been  proclaimed  in  August  1842,  and  Ningpo  included 
in  the  list  of  ports  henceforward  open  to  trade,  the  city  became  acces- 
sible to  European  residents,  of  whom  the  pioneer  was  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Milne.  This  zealous  missionary,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  resi- 
dent of  Chusan,  removed  to  Ningpo  in  December  1842,  and  was  for 
many  months  the  only  foreigner  in  or  near  the  city.  In  December 
1843,  Mr.  Robert  Thorn  was  despatched  to  Ningpo  as  the  first  British 
Consul,  and  the  location  for  foreign  residences  was  placed  on  the  north 
bank  of  the'  River,  opposite  to  the  city.  Foreign  trade  was  less  rapid 
in  its  development  than  had  been  anticipated  at  the  outset,  the  proxi- 
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mity  of  Shanghai  having  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  direction  of 
both  exports  and  imports,  but  a  considerable  settlement  was  neverthe- 
less formed  here  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeara.  In  1857  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  Port  through  a  repetition  of  the  massacre  of  Portuguese, 
whose  acts,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  had  again  drawn  down 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  natives.  For  several 
years  previously,  ^"  lorchas*^  or  Chinese  junks  rigged  in  Eun^teaa 
fashion,  and  manned  principally  by  half-castes  from  Macao,  had  been 
protected  by  the  Portuguese  flag  in  the  commission  of  numerous  pira* 
tical  butrages,  whilst  the  appeals  of  the  local  authorities  to  the  indivi- 
dual  acting  as  Portuguese  Consul  remained  unheeded.  The  osten^ble 
occupation  of  these  vessels  was  the  *^  convoying**  of  Chinese  junks  as 
a  protection  against  pirates,  in  which  capacity  they  exerted  a  flerce  ri- 
valry with  native  convoying  crafl  manned  by  Cantonese,  but  their 
crews  in  addition  were  constantly  accused  of  the  most  lawless  acts  of 
depredation  both  ashore  and  afloat.  At  length,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1857,  a  large  fleet  of  Cantonese  junks  made  their  appearance  off  Ning- 
po,  and  took  possession  of  the  Portuguese  lorchas.  The  crews  escaped 
to  the  shore,  but  were  pursued  with  revengeful  fury  by  the  Cantonese, 
who  slaughtered  some  30  or  40  of  their  number,  and  completely  sack- 
ed the  house  of  the  Portuguese  Consul,  who  fled  foV  refuge  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Mission  buildings.  Thb  tragical  outbreak  put  a  stop 
to  the  operations  of  the  Portuguese  at  Ningpo. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  connection  with  ^the  histozj  of  the 
city  was  its^capture  by  the  T'ai-p*ing  rebels  in  December  1861.  The 
Northern  half  of  the  Province  had  already  been  over-run  by  the  insur- 
gent hosts,  and  on  the  9th  November  the  important  Prefectural  city 
of  Shao-hing-fu,  distant  some  ninety  miles  from  Ningpo,  had  fidlen  into 
their  hands.  The  intermediate  district  towns  were  successively  captured, 
and  the  insurgent  leaders  addressed  themselves  to  the  foreign  Con- 
suls resident  at  Ningpo,  calling  upon  them  tc*  remain  neutral  during 
the  impending  capture  of  the  city,  with  assurances  that  noninjury 
should  befall  the  foreign  residents.  In  fact,  whilst  the  Imperial  autho- 
thorities  looked  on  in  a  state  of  helpless  terror,  the  insurgents  were 
determined  upon  straining  every  nerve  for  the  purpose  of  obtauunf 
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posession  of  a  seaport,  through  which  they  might  receive  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammufiitioQ  for  the  prosecution  of  their  conqueriug  career  in  the 
remaining  parts  of  China.  Foreign  merchants,  animatecl  by  the  pros- 
pect of  large  profits,  were  not  slow  to  stimulate  the  insurgent  leaders  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  designs.  The  result  is  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  ofHcial  report  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Harry)  Parkes: 

*'Ningpo  fell  to  the  rebels  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  December ;  they 
had  long  being  expected,  and  by  foreign  assistance  the^city  had  been 
placed  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  for  it  appeared  to  a  Chinese  foe 
to  be  almost  impregnable ;  a  broad  and  rapid  dyer  running  under  its 
-walls  on  two  sides,  whilst  on  the  remaining  or  land  side  it  was  also  pro* 
tected  by  deep  and  broad  canals  crossed  in  two  places  only  by  the  cross 
ways  which  lead  to  the  South  and  West  Gates.  Six  heavy  foreign 
guns  besides  lighter  artillery  commanded  each  of  these  causeways,  and 
rendered  them,  as  it  was  supposed,  impassable.  The  garrison  niunbered 
between  3000  and  4000  men. 

'*  The  rebels  appear  to  have  seen  little  to  fear  in  these  preparations, 
and  to  have  been  only  anxious  to  ascertain  that  they  would  not  have 
to  contend  with  foreigners  in  arms ;  they  were  moving  on  the  city  on 
the  2nd  December,  and  when  only  ten  miles  from  it,  agreed  on  receiv- 
ing a  foreign  request  to  delay  the  attack  for  a  week.  On  the  8th  they 
advanced  some  parties  up  to  the  city  walls,  and  on  the  9th  at  7  a.  m, 
when  the  week  allowed  had  just  expired,  they  crossed  the  causeway 
at  the  South  Gate,  escaladed  with  three  common  ladders  taken  from 
the  cottages  dose  by,  and  at  8  iuK.,  the  whole  city,  which  is  four  miles 
in  circumference,  was  in  their  possession.** 

From  the  first  moment  of  their  entry  into  the  city,  the  rebels  dis- 
played great  anxiety  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  foreigners  of  all 
nations,  and  refraiped  from  attacking  or  molesting  in  any  way  the  vari- 
ous Protestant  and  Romanist  missionary  establishments  within  the 
walls.  An  active  trade  in  arms  and  rice  at  once  sprang  up,  silk  and 
other  fnerchandize  being  exchanged  for  these  necessaries,  but  notwith- 
standing the  unusual  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  chiefs  to  preserve 
order  among  their  soldiery,  the  city  was  de^rted  by  its  popuiatioo, 
which  |led  en  fmm  to  swell  the  flood  of  refugees  then  inundating  the 
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foreign  settlements  at  Shanghai,  or  to  ^eek  shelter  among  the  European 
dwellings  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Ningpo. 

The  British  and  French  naval  officers  commanding  the  vessels  of  war 
lying  in  the  river  were  directed  to  protect  this  tract  of  land  from  any 
invasion  by  the  insurgents  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  stringent  measures 
were  taken  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  British  subjects  from  supplying 
the  rebels  with  munitions  of  war.  Early  in  1862  a  vessel  (the  Paragon) 
was  seized  with  a  large  cargo  of  guns  and  other  warlike  stores  which 
were  confiscated,  and  these  measures  among  others,  contributed  to  dis- 
turb the  tenor  of  the  official  relations  which  had  been  carried  on  with 
the  rebel  chiefs  in  occupation  of  the  city.  Complaints  were  made  of 
the  random  discharge  of  musket-shots  in  the  direction  of  the  foreigpi 
settlement  and  the  foreign  ships  of  war,  and  certain  demands  (including 
the  disamiament  of  a  rebel  battery  commanding  the  river  and  the  giving 
of  satisfactory  guarantees  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  rebels 
during  their  future  proceedings  at  Ningpo,)  were  made  by  the  British 
and  French  officials.  The  replies  to  these  demands  were  considered 
unsatisfactory,  and  further  provocation  was  given  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  May  1862  by  a  discharge  of  musketry  from  the  city  walls  in  the 
direction  of  H.  MS.  Encounter,  Her  commander,  Captain  Roderick 
Dew,  R.N.  at  once  gave  the  signal  to  clear  for  action,  and  a  general  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  at  once  commenced  from  all  the  vessels  of  war,  both 
English  and  French,  then  lying  in  the  river.  At  the  end  of  five  hours 
the  walls  were  scaled  and  the  Taip'ing  forces  retreated  from  Ningpo. 
The  Imperial  authorities,  who,  in  expectation  of  this  result,  had  for  some 
time  past  been  residing  in  the  foreign  settlement,  were  at  once  put  in 
possession  of  the  city.  Since  this  period  no  event  of  striking  impor- 
tance has  occurred,  the  interval  having  been  occupied  in  the  gradual 
restoration  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  homes  and  of  commerce  to  its 
accustomed  channels.  For  upwards  of  a  year  subsequently  to  its  recap- 
ture, indeed,  Ningpo  was  the  seat  of  operations  directed  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  remaining  cities  of  Che-kiang  from  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents; but  the  details  of  these  are  foreign  to  a  mere  description  of 
the  city.  The  only  attendant  circumstance  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
dwell  is  the  formation  of  a  contingent  force  of  Chinese  troops  drilled  to 
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the  use  of  European  arms  and  tactics.  This  force,  known  as  Cook's 
Chinese,  their  commander  being  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  had 
served  under  Colonel  Gordon  with  the  force  employed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shanghai,  numbered  at  one  period  some  800  men  and  did  good  service 
in  protecting  the  neighbourhood  of  Ningpo.  After  the.  final  extinction 
of  the  rebellion  it  was  reduced  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  who  are 
still  retained  as  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  protection  of  the  city  and  its 
vicinity.  The  discipline  heretofore  maintained  has,  however,  been  relax- 
ed, and  the  semi-European  uniform  originally  worn  by  these  troops 
been  exchanged  for  a  purely  Chinese  dress ;  and  only  three  European 
officers  are  retained  in  command. 

Description  of  Cirr. — ^The  walls  of  Ningpo  enclose  a  space  of  nearly 
five  miles  in  circumference,  describing  an  irregular  oval  or  leaf-shaped 
figure,  the  narrowest  portion  or  ''stalk*'  of  which  is  aft  the  North. 
The  south-eastern  face  ,of  the  walls  is  carried  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  running  down  from  Fung-hwa,  whilst  the  north-eastern  face  is 
parallel  to  the  lesser  stream  which  descends  from  Yu-yao.  The  walls 
are  solidly  built  of  brick  on  a  substratum  of  sandstone  and  i^ranite,  and 
are  carried  to  a  height  of  about  25  feet.  At  the  summit  the  width  is 
about  fifteen  feet ;  at  the  base,  twenty-two.  The  walls  are  pierced  by 
six  gates,  denominated  respectively  the  East  Gate  (fronting  the  angle 
of  confluence  of  the  two  rivers).  Bridge  Gate,  South  Gate,  West  Gate, 
North  Gate,  and  Salt  Gate.  The  latter  gate  immediately  faces  the 
foreign  settlement  On  the  landward  side,  the  walls  are  farther  pro- 
tected by  a  wide  and  deep  moat,  which,  commencing  at  the  North 
Gate,  runs  along  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  until  it  stops  at  the  Bridge 
Grate.  This  gives  it  a  length  of  about  three  miles.  It  is  in  some  places 
perhaps  forty  yards  wide,  and  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  river. 
Its  depth  is  sufficient  to  render  it  navigable  for  small  boats. 

The  Bridge  Gate  takes  its  name  from  a  floating  bridge  thrown  across 
the  river  immediately  opposite  to  its  entrance.  This  bridge,  measur- 
ing some  200  yards  in  length  by  about  six  in  breadth,  consists  of 
planks  firmly  lashed  together  and  laid  upon  barges  which  are  closely 
linked  together  by  iron  chains.  A  drawbridge  near  the  centre  gives 
passage  to  boats  navigating  the  river. 
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'  The  city  is  crossed  by  thoroughfares  connecting  the  different  gates, 
the  main  street  being  that  which  traverses  it  from  East  to  West  From 
the  centre  of  this  thoroughfare  another  large  street  runs  toward  the 
Salt  Grate.  A  peculiarity  of  Ningpo  exists  in  the  shape  of  walls  built 
across  various  portions  o£  the  city,  at  distances  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  yards  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  spread  of  fire, 
llie  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  shops  and  koTises  both 
built  and  kept  with  greater  neatness  than  is  the  case  in  most  otber 
Chinese  cities. 

Places  of  IifrsBssT.  Pagdaa. — ^The  building  which  firrt  attracts  the 
eye  of  a  stranger  on  approaching  Ningpo  is  the  ancient  Pagoda  called  the 
Tien  Fung  Ta  ^  ^  |HC,  which  is  situated  near  the  South  gate  of  the 
eity.  This  building  difiers  considerably  in  outward  appearance  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  pagoda,  having  lost  by  the  process  of  decay  those  jut- 
ting ledges  and  quaint  external  ornaments  which  form  part  of  the  design 
so  common  all  over  China ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient 
among  similar  edifices,  having  been  originally  founded  some  time  during 
the  dghth  oentury  after  Christ.  It  is  hexagonal  in  shape,  and  built  in 
seven  stories,  rising  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  A  spiral 
staircase,  numbering  upwards  of  150  steps,  leads  upwards  through  the 
interior ;  but  the  whole  building  is  ruinous  in  the  extreme. 

Temple  oj  Canfuciua.  Drum  Loft. — ^The  Confucian  temple  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly spacious  range  of  buildings,  situated  a  short  distance  to  tKe 
North  of  the  Pagoda  The  decorations  with  which  the  walls  of  the  in- 
terior are  adorned  are  in  many  instances  very  tasteful.  The  Ku  Low 
or  Drum  Loft  is  a  lofty  building  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  at  the  junction  of  the  principal  streets,  consisting  in  an  arch- 
way of  massive  brickwork  and  of  very  extensive  span,  upon  which  a 
watch-house  is  built.  Like  the  similar  building  at  Cantoit,  this  ardi- 
way  is  looked  upon  with  particular  veneration  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quity. Its  original  use  was  doubtless  that  of  a  watch-tower.  The  name 
''  Drum*loft  **  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  large  drum  is  kept  in  the 
house,  on  which  the  night-watches  are  sounded. 

Fu-kien  Temple. — ^Tliis  building  lies  close  to  the  river-bank,  between 
the  East  and  Bridge  Gates.     For  sightseerfii,  it  is  perhaps  the  principal 
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point  of  attraction  at  Ningpo,  owing  to  its  really  superior  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  decoration.  The  building  bears  the  name  of  Tien  How 
Kung  ^  J^  ^,  or  Temple  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  being  dedicated 
to  the  Goddess  Ma  Tsu  Po,  the  favourite  deity  of  the  Fukien  mari- 
ners. The  following  accoubt  of  the  temple  is  given  by  Milne: — "The 
building  was  founded  first  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  up 
to  1680  had  been  subject  to  many  changes.  In  that  year,  after  having 
lain  izx  ruins  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Fu-kien  merchants  resolved  to 
rebuild  it.  Previously  to  this  date,  some  severe  port  restrictions  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Emperor  K'ang-hi,  from  fear  of  the  pirates  who 
had  been  infesting  the  coast.  These  robbers  and  these  restrictions  had 
seriously  checked  the  native  trade  between  Ningpo  and  the  South  of 
China ;  but  in  the  year  above  named  the  Emperor  rescinded  the  port 
regulations,  and  trade  revived.  A  number  of  Fukien  and  Canton  traders 
taking  advantage  of  the  opening  trade,  sailed  for  Ningpo.  During  their 
voyage,  they  had  witnessed  "  great  wonders  of  the  deep,**  and  in 
gratitude  for  their  miraculous  deliverances  they  sub8cri}>ed  largely  for 
the  Rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Ningpo."  The  carvings  in  stone  to  be 
seen  in  the  various  halls  of  this  temple  are  among  the  finest  to  be  found 
in  China. 

Memorial  Arches. — Several  of  the  main  streets  are  spanned  by  "  tri- 
umphal ^  or  more  correctly,  memorial  arches,  erected  in  honour  of  va- 
rious distinguished  natives  of  Ningpo.  These  arches  are  built  of  granite, 
and  carried  to  a  height  of  some  35  or  40  feet  The  elaborated  art  with 
which  the  hardness  of  the  material  has  been  made  to  yield  to  the  carving 
of  the  most  delicate  tracery  and  open  work  is  scarcely  equalled  in 
any  other  city. 

Private  Librcary. — ^Ningpo  has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  site  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  repositories  of  Chinese  works,  owned  by  the  Fan 
^jftj  family,  whose  residence  lies  a  short  distance  within  the  South  Gate 
of  the  city.  Their  library,  called  the  Tien  yi  ko,  ^  ^  ^,  was 
visited  in  1855  by  Dr.  Bowring,  when  Governor  of  Hongkong,  and  was 
then  stated  to  be  the  fourth  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  Empire.  The 
books  were  removed  previously  to  the  capture  of  Ningpo  by  the  rebels, 
but  are  believed  to  have  been  recently  restored  to  their  former  place. 
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Ancient  Foreign  Ouild-house, — ^A  cuiiouB  vestige  of  the  foreign  trade 
formerly  carried  on  at  Ningpo  exists  near  the  Bridge  Gate,  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  building  used  three  centuries  ago  as  a  loading  place  for 
European  and  Japanese   traders.     A  temple   originally  occupied  the 
site,  but  in  1528,  or  6  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
the  building  was  converted  into  a  loading  place  or  club  for  the  "men, 
from  afar,**  under  the  name  of  Kia-Pin-Kwanj  or  Welcome  Guests' 
Abode.     Ilie  appellation  is  perpetuated  in  one  of  the  adjacent  atreets. 
MoeqiUy  TempU^  Nunneries^  etc, — A  Mohammedan  Mosque  of  some 
extent  is  situated  near  the  Salt  Gate,  and  various  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
temples  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  but  none  of  these 
present  features  varying  from  the  types  already  fully  described  und^ 
the  head  of  Caitton.      Several  nunneries  are  established  within  the 
walls,  Ningpo  and  the  Province  of  Che-kiang  in  general  having  long 
been  noted  for  the  nxmibers  of  female    devotees  to  the  worship  of 
Buddha.     Although  resembling  the  Boman  Catholic  system  in  so  fiur 
as  a  vow  of  celibacy  and  the  wearing  of  a  peculiar  garb  are  concerned 
the  Buddhist  nuns  enjoy  great  freedom  of  movement,  and  may  6oa- 
stantly  be  seen  in  the  streets,  conspicuous  through  their  dean-shaven 
heads  and  long  blue  robes.   The  convents  are  for  the  most  part  recruited 
from  two  sources,  viz:  widows  left  without  adequate  means  of  support, 
and  young  children  who  are  adopted  at  an  early  age  as  neophytes. 

Ice  Housee.-^^Among  the  first  objects  which  strike  the  eye  on 
the  approach  to  Ningpo  from  seaward,  are  the  thatched,  tent-like  con- 
structions in  which  ice  is  preserved  duriog  the  summer.  The  bottom 
of  these  ice-houses  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  fields, 
and  is  generally  about  twenty  yards  long  by  fourteen  broad.  The  walls^ 
which  are  built  of  mud  and  stone,  are  very  thick,  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  are  in  fact  a  kind  of  embankment  rather  than  walls,  having  a  door 
on  a  side  level  with  the  floor  for  the  removal  of  the  ice,  and  a  kind  of 
sloping  terrace  on  the  other  by  which  the  ice  can  be  throvm  into  the 
house.  On  the  top  of  the  walls  or  embankment  a  tall  span  roof  is  raised, 
constructed  of  bamboo,  thickly  thatched  with  straw,  and  in  appearance 
exactly  like  an  English  haystack.  The  Chinaman,  with  characteristic 
iugenuity,  manages  to  fill  his  ice  houses  in  a  most  simple  way,  and  at 
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a  very  trifling  expense.  Around  the  house  he  has  a  small  level  field 
connected  with  the  river,  from  which  he  takes  care  to  flood  it  before 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  water  then  freezes  and  fumbhes  the 
necessary  supply  of  ice  at  the  very  door.  Again  in  spring  these  same 
fields  are  ploughed  up  and  planted  with  rice.* 

The  ice  thus  stored  is  used  by  the  native  population  only  as  a  means 
of  preserving  fish,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  caught  in  summer  off 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  in  the  Chusan  archipelago.  By  foreigners 
it  is,  however,  found  very  useful  for  cooling  liquids,  and  may  be  had 
tisually  for  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

Population,  Local  Government  — ^The  population  of  Ningpo  and  its 
smburbs  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  380,000,  but  does  not  probably 
exceed  250,000.  The  natives  are  industrious,  enterprising  and  mild  in 
disposition,  and  contrast  very  favourably  in  point  of  intelligence  with 
the  scarcely  human  clods  forming  the  population  of  the  adjacent  Pro- 
vince of  Kiang-su,  in  which  Shanghai  is  situated 

As  a  prefectural  city,  Ningpo  has  the  usual  staff  of  native  oflicials, 
including  the  magistrate  of  the  Yin  District  ||h  j^^,  of  which  this  is 
also  the  chief  city.     The  Taot'ai,  or  Intendant  of  circuit  of  the  Ningpo  . 
and  Shao-hing  prefectures,  is  the  highest  civil  authority  and  acts  as 
Superintendent  at  Customs. 

FoBEiGN  Settlement,  Gommunitt,  &c. — ^The  site  occupied  by  foreign 
residences  is  the  promontory  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
opposite  the  northern  face  of  the  city,  and  hence  is  known  as  the  Pih 
Ngan  or  North  Bank.  The  foreign  consular  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments occupy  two  sides  of  this  promontory,  viz :  the  line  of  river-bank 
opposite  to  the  city,  and  the  line  at  a  right  angle  to  the  former  which  ex* 
tends  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  Two  frontages  of  about  a  mile  each  in 
length  are  thus  occupied,  but  no  special  limits  for  European  residences 
have  ever  been  defined  as  at  other  Ports.  The  following  remarks  upon 
the  setUeinent  occur  in  Mr.  Consul  Fittock*s  official  Report  for  1864  : 

*'  £xcept  along  the  harbour  face,  land  is  not  costly.  A  latge  tract 
in  the  centre  of  the  settlement  is  owned  by  foreigners,  and  through 
this  a  rough  straight  riding-course  has  been  constructed,  40  feet  wide 

*  Fortnne^t  China. 
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and  a  mile  long,  and  this  forms  the  chief  resort  of  foreigners  in  search 
of  exeroise.  The  general  roads  in  the  town  are  the  old  Chinese,  badly- 
paved  and  filthy  lanes,  common  tp  their  cities  and  suburbs,  the  march 
of  improvement  having  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  trade." 

Previously  to  the  rebel  capture  of  Ningpo,  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  was  but  thinly  peopled  with  Chinese  residents,  the  water  frontage 
being  occupied  principally  by  timber  yards,  interspersed  with  the 
dwellings  and  compounds  of  the  foreign  residents.  In  1862  the  large 
influx  of  refugees  from  the  city  to  the  North  Bank,  which  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  foreign  vessels  of  war,  caused  the  native 
streets  and  lanes  to  be  largely  extended.  The  British  Consulate  stands 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  river-bank,  opposite  to  the  Salt  Gate  of  the 
city,  on  which  account  the  river  flowing  past  the  walls  at  this  point  is 
frequently  termed  by  foreigners  the  "  Consulate  Creek."  New  build- 
ings are  projected  in  substitution  for  the  present  Chinese  structure, 
which  has  been  occupied  as  a  Consulate  since  the  first  opening  of  the 
Port.  The  U.  S.  and  French  Consulates  also  face  the  city.  No  other 
Powers  are  officially  represented  at  Ningpc 

Owing  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  trade  at  this  place, 
the  foreign  community  is  by  no  means  large.  In  1865  the  following 
mercantile  establishments,  commission  agencies,  and  stores  were  enu- 
merated :  British,  43 ;  German,  5 ;  United  States*,  2 ;  French,  1.  The 
total  number  of  foreign  residents,  exclusive  of  missionaries,  does  not 
exceed  sixty.  Several  public-houses  and  taverns  exist  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  shipping.  Two  medical  men  are  established  in  the  set- 
tlement. Id  recent  years,  the  influx  of  dborderly  characters  of  all 
nations  has  necessitated  the  institution  of  a  small  police-force,  consisting 
of  some  3  or  4  constables,  whose  wages  are  defrayed  by  the  community, 
and  who  hand  over  any  prisoners  arrested  to  the  Consuls  of  their  res- 
pective nations. 

An  Agency  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Company  is 
conducted  by  a  mercantile  firm,  and  numerous  agencies  of  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies  are  also  similarly  carried  on.  Postal  ar- 
rangements are  conducted  at  the  British  Considate. 
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No  church  has  as  yet  been  instituted,  but  services  are  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  by  members  of  the  Missionary  body. 

MissiOKARiBS. — ^Large  Missionary  establishments  have  existed  for 
many  years  at  Ningpo,  where  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, among  others,  has  met  with  much  encotiragement.  It  has  at  pre- 
sent three  representatives  on  the  spot.  The  American,  Presbyterian 
and  Baptist  Missions  have  each  a  similar  number,  and  in  all  not  less 
than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  missionaries  are  in  residence.  Several 
chapels  and  schools  have  been  opened  within  the  city. 

The  Roman  Catholic  mission  is  also  very  strong,  both  here  and  at 
Chusan.  Schools  and  an  orphanage  for  girls  are  conducted  by  Sisters 
of  Charity. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  and  meteorology  of  Ningpo  differ  in  no  im- 
portant respects  from  those  of  Shanghai,  which  will  be  found  fully 
treated  under  the  head  of  that  place.  A  greater  degree  of  salubrity 
prevails  here,  however,  omng  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  water  in 
the  river  is  salt  instead  of  fresh  and  hence  less  conducive  to  malarial 
exhalations.  <«.» 

Local  Markets  and  Productions. — ^Native  shops  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  Settlement  supply  foreign  households  with  provi- 
sions, at  rates  usually  somewhat  cheaper  than  those  which  will  be  found 
detailed  under  the  head  of  Shanghai.  Grame  is  plentiful  during  the 
winter,  and  fish,  including  mackerel,  is  'obtained  of  superior  quality 
and  in  great  abundance.  The  various  shops  to  be  visited  within  the 
<nty  itself,  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  neatness.  The  gold  and 
silver-smiths  are  celebrated  for  the  tastefulness  of  their  wares,  as  are 
also  the  dealers  in  silk  embroidery.  The  chief  specialty  of  Ningpo, 
however,  is  the  peculiar  furniture,  to  be  had  either  inlaid  with  differ- 
ent woods,  or  carved  and  plain,  the  staple  wood  used  being  a  light- 
coloured,  fine-grained  durable  material,  resembling  chestnut,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish.  Bedsteads  are  made  in  very  elaborate  de- 
signs, and  frequently  of  great  size,  closed  in  with  lattice-work.  Picture- 
frames  are  carved  with  much  taste.  The  confectioners  of  Ningpo  ako 
^oy  a  high  reputation,  the  largest  and  most  frequented  of  these  shops 
having  obtained  among  Europeans  the  title  of  **  Fortnum  and  Mason's/* 
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Access  and  Approaches. — No  direct  communication  exists  be- 
tween Hongkong  and  Ningpo,  but  steamers  run  daily  to  and  from 
Shanghai,  leaving  each  port  at  4  P.  M.,  and  arriving  at  about  7  o^clock  on 
the  following  morning.  The  distance  is  about  125  miles,  and  fare  for 
European  passengers  ^10,  or  |I15  for  a  return- ticket.  Steamers  also 
run  between  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  and  Foochow.  The  voyage  from  Shan- 
ghai presents  no  features  of  interest  imtil  the  mouth  of  the  Yung  is 
reached,  wh^n  the  scenery  becomes  in  some  degree  picturesque.  The 
entrance  is  fronted  by  three  islets  called  the  Triangles  or  Yew  Islands, 
forming  three  passages  into  the  river.  To  the  right,  on  entering,  a 
bold  promontory  some  200  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  fort,  over- 
looks the  town  of  Ghin-Hai  ^|^  j^,  the  walls  of  which  extend  along 
the  river  bank  and  sea-shore.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  an  elevation 
called  Joss-house  Hill,  where  a  desperate  combat  took  place  prepara- 
tory to  the  capture  of  Ghin-Hai  by  Sir  Hugh  Cough's  forces  in  1842. 
From  this  point  the  river  trends  in  a  S  W.  and  W.  direction  for  eleven 
miles  to  the  city  of  Ningpo,  and  is  about  600  yards  wide,  with  depths 
varying  in  mid- channel  from  5  to  2  fathoms.  Vessels  of  17  feet 
draught  can  proceed  up  to  the  city  at  half-tide  at  springs,  and  anchor 
off  eithej*  face  of  the  foreign  settlement.  European  pilots  can  be 
obtidned  at  Chin-HaL 

Tides. — It  is  high- water,  full'  and  change,  at  Chin  Hai,  at  lib. 
20m.,  and  springs  rise  12^  feet.  ,  At  Ningpo,  it  is  high  water  at  Ih. 
Om.,  and  springs  rise  9  feet. 

LiOHT-HOUSES. — ^The  access  to  the  river  Yxmg  was  facilitated  in  1865 
by  the  establishment  of  two  light-houses  on  the  islands  off  its  mouth. 
The  first  of  these,  built  on  Tse  Le  or  Square  Island,  is  situated  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  distant  about  3^ 
miles  from  the  entrance.  The  light  stands  at  an  elevation  of  186  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Latitude  59°  59'  22"  N.  and  Longitude, 
121°  45'  6"  N. 

The  second  light-house,  shewing  a  light  at  an  elevation  ot  154  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  is  buHt  on  Pas  Yew  or  Tiger's  Island,  distant  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  to  the  river.  Latitude  29°.  57'.  43\ 
N. ;  Longitude  121°.  43'.  51".  E. 
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Trade — ^The  causes  which  have  contributed  to  confine  the  foreign 
trade  at  Ningpo  within  much  more  restricted  limits  than  was  anticipat- 
ed at  the  outset  have  been  vridely  discussed  of  late,  but  may  be  sum- 
med up  under  two  heads,  viz :  the  proximity  of  Shanghai,  with  its  vast 
accumulation  of  capital,  labour,  and  shipping,  and  the  comparative 
difficulty  of  internal  navigation,  by  means  of  canals  presenting  frequent 
locks,  in  lieu  of  the  perfectly  open  water-ways  and  chains  of  lakes  in 
the  adjacent  Province  of  Kiang-su,  enabling  the  silks  grown  in  Che-kiang 
itself  to  be  carried  more  easily  to  Shanghai  than  to  Ningpo.  The  same 
consideration  applies  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  imports. 
Hence,  although  the  genius  of  the  local  population  is  eminently  com- 
mercial, natives  of  Ningpo  are  forced  to  emigrate  to  other  ports  for  the 
prosecution  of  trade,  and  qonstitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  of 
shro£[8  and  compradores  at  Shanghai  and  upon  the  Tangtz'.  The 
following  are  the  returns  of  trade  during  the  past  two  years: 

Imfokts—                                       1864.  1866. 

Value  Taela.  Value  Taels. 

.  Cotton  Piece  Goods, 399,176  204,969 

Woollen  Goods, 79,277  303,769 

Opium, 1,604,991  1,755,740 

Rice, 3,742,307  869,824 

Sundries, 4,438,865  3,660,297 

Totol, 10,264.616        6,484,699 

£xP0RTft—  1864.  1866. 

Value  Taels.  Value  Taels. 

Tea, 1,666,157  2,331,853 

Raw  Silk, 248,824  622,050 

Cotton, 2,064,038  657,929 

CopperCash, • 888,850  277,049 

Sundries, 1,382,437  1,196,374 

Total, 6,250,306        6,085,255 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  trade  of  1865  are  extracted  from 
the  latest  Parliamentary  publication  (Mr.  Consul  Fittock*s  report) : 

"  Upon  contrasting  the  present  returns  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  large  decrease  has  taken  place  in  many 
of  the  articles  of  both  import  and  export ;  thus,  owing  to  the  termina-- 
tion  of  hostilities  in  America,  the  export  of  the  raw  cotton  has  dwin* 
died  from  103,201  piculs,  valued  at  3,096,030  dollars,  to  33,567 
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piculsi  valued  at  963,100  dollars.  As  a  partial  set-off  to  this,  however, 
green  tea,  which  is  sent  from  this  port  principallj  for  the  American 
markets,  has  increased  from  53,810  piculs,  valued  at  9,475,260  dollars 
to  70,662  piculs,  valued  at  3,311,232  dollars,  which  realises  the  pre- 
diction, that  Ningpo  is  in  a  fair  way  of  asserting  her  natural  right  to 
become  the  tea  depot  of  the  province  of  Che>kiang.  Silk,  which  is 
also  chiefly  produced  in  this  province,  has  increased  in  export  from  949 
piculs,,  valued  at  379,600  dollars,  to  1,914  piculs,  valued  at  957,000 
dollars ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  obstructions  to  its  reaching  the 
port  from  the  silk  districts.  Were  these  obstructions  removed  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  this  port  would  become  the  principal  outlet  for 
the  raw  silk  grown  in  the  province,  instead  of  Shanghai,  as  at  present. 

**  Another  peculiar  feature  of  the  trade  of  the  port  during  the  past 
year  as  contrasted  with  that  of  1864  is  the  decrease  in  the  export  of 
copper  cash.  This  has  gone  from  1,362,892  strings,  valued  at  dollars 
1,362,892,  to  395,785  strings,  valued  at  395,785  dollars.  This  is  no 
doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  port  of  Hankow  is  for  the  pre- 
sent supplied  from  some  cheaper  source,  possibly  from  Japan. 

*•  In  1864,  rice  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  1,911,143  piculs,  valu- 
ed at  5,618,463  dollars ;  last  year  only  558,442  piculs  were  imported, 
valued  at  1,092,981  dollars.  This  tends  to  show  either  that  a  further 
tract  of  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  or  else  that  part 
of  the  area  diverted  to  the  growth  of  raw  cotton  has  reverted  to  its 
former  use." 

The  principal  silk-producing  Districts  are  contained  within  the  pre- 
fectures of  Hu-chow-fu  »fcB  4JJ  B^,  skirting  the  southern  border  of 
the  Tai-Hu-lake,  in  the  extreme  north  the  Province,  and  enjoying  direct 
and  easy  water  communication  with  Shanghai,  and  of  Kia-hing  fu  ^£ 
jft  f^y  stretching  southward  from  Hu-chow-fu,  and  traversed  by  the 
Grand  CanaL  The  fertile  plains  of  these  rich  and  densely- populated 
prefectures  form  one  vast  mulberry  plantation,  which  are  now  slowly 
recovering  from  the  ravages  under  which  they  suffered  during  the  recent 
rebellion.  Here  the  noted  Tsat-lee  ^  ^,  Taysaam  ^  ^,  and 
Yuen-fa  13  I^  varieties  are  produced.  Crossing  the  esluary  of  the 
Ts'ien-t'ang,  the  prefectui'e  of  Shao-hing  ^  ^  jj^  is  entered,  wlier* 
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also  silk  is  a  staple  product,  but  between  this  point  and  Ningpo,  a  dis- 
tance  of  some  eighty  miles,  the  alluvial  lands  between  the  sea  and  the 
inland  hills  are  almost  exclusiyely  devoted  to  th^  growth  of  rice  and 
cotton. 

The  following  description  of  the  silk  and  cotton  cultivation  is  given 
by  Fortune: 

"The  mulberry  trees,  or  rather  bushes,  are  planted  in  rows,  the  banks 
of  the  canals  being  a  favourite  ntnation ;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
grow  more  than  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height.  The  natives  set  to 
work  with  a  psur  of  strong  scissors,  and  cut  all  the  young  shoots  off 
close  by  the  stump ;  they  are  then  either  stripped  of  their  leaves  or 
taken  home  in  bundles  and  stripped  afterwards.  Before  this  operation 
takes  place,  the  plants  seem  in  a  high  state  of  health,  producing  vigo- 
rous shoots  and  fine  large  and  thick  shining  leaves.  After  the  leaves 
have  been  taken  oif,  the  bushes  look  like  a  collection  of  dead  stumps. 

"  The  fEurms  are  small,  and  are  generally  worked  by  the  family  and 
relatives  of  the  farmer,  who  not  only  plant,  graft,  and  cultivate  the 
mulberry,  but  abo  gather  the  leaves,  feed  the  silk-worms,  and  wind 
the  silk  off  the  cocoons. 

"  The  worms  are  usually  kept  in  dark  rooms,  fitted  up  with  shelves, 
placed  one  above  another,  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  of  the  house. 
The  worms  are  kept  and  fed  in  round  bamboo  sieves,  placed  upon 
these  shelves,  so  that  any  one  of  the  sieves  may  be  taken  out  and  ex- 
amined at  pleasure."  ^ 

The  Cotton-plant  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  Chinese  or  Nanking  Cotton-plant  is  the  Oossypium  herbaceum 
of  botanists.  It  is  a  branching  annual,  growing  from  one  to  three  or 
four  feet  in  height,  and  flowering  from  August  to  October.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  and  remain  expanded  only  a  few  hours,^ 
after  which  they  shrivel  up  and  soon  decay.  The  seed-pod  begins  to 
6well  rapidly,  and,  when  ripe,  the  outer  coating  bursts  and  exposes  the 
pure  white  cotton  in  which  the  seeds  lie  imbedded.*^ 

MniSRAL  PfiODUcnoMS. — ^Both  eoaland  iron  are  obtained  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Chekiang,  the  former  by  mining  and<  the  latter  from  surface- 
deposits.     The  coal  mines  exist  near  the  city  of  i-wu*  ^  ^^,  among 
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the  >^ills  amid  which  the  Ts^ieii-t'ang  takes  its  rise,  ^nd  distant  about 
one  hundred  miles  frcym  Ningpo.  The  following  description  of  these 
mines  appeared  some  years  since  in  a  Chinese  journal : 

**  The  pits  are  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  deep,  the  descent  made 
bj  about  ten  stories,  so  that  only  forty  or  fifty  feet  are  descended  at 
once,  and  then  a  fresh  platform  with  a  fresh  windlass  reaching  another 
fiffy  feet,  and  so  on  to  th'*  la^t ;  from  each  platform  galleries  are  out, 
about  six  feet  wide,  following  of  coarse  the  vein  of  coal.  The  work- 
men do  not  descend  by  the  basket,  but  climb  down  the  pit  by  means  of 
beams  let  into  the  side.  The  mouth  of  the  pit  is  about  six  feet  by  four, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  dimensions  all  the  way  down.  The  descent  is 
thus  very  easily  and  very  safely  effected,  the  men  swinging  themselves 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  if  they  were  going  down  some  huge  chim- 
ney. About  five  men  work  on  each  pi^  bemde  those  engaged  in  sorting 
and  packing  the  coal  on  the  sur&ce.  The  coal  is  very  bright,  and  looks 
like  the  Oannel  coal,  but  is  not  bituminous.  The  price  at  the  pit's 
mouth  varies  fnom  200  to  500  cash  a  burden  of  130  catties,  which  gives 
11.62  to  #4,  per  ton  (English).'' 

The  hills  of  the  Sin-ch'ang  District  ^  g  j^^,  lying  West  from 
Ningpo,  where  secondary  formaAiona  ooour,  pToduoe  a  highly  ferrugi- 
nous sand^  from  which  ir<m  is  obtained  by  washing  from  the  deposits  in 
the  bed  of  th^  mountaio^treams*  The  following  description  of  the 
process  is  taken  firom  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Ningpo  to  Shanghai,''  pub- 
lished in  1862  by  Mr.  W.  Tarrant  : 

**  The  bed  of  the  stream,  washed  and  unwashed,  is  nuurked  ofif  in  sec- 
tions and  small  ohaimels  about  a  yazd  wide ;  they  are  made  from  the 
main  staream  of  sufiioient  length  to  give  a  good,  fiill  into  a  wood  trough 
about  6  feet  long  and  8  inches  deep,  8  feet  ^de  at  the  top  and  tapering 
to  a  foot  and  a  half,  bito  Uiia  trough,  placed  on  a^  dight  inclinatioB, 
with  the  water  flawing  over  the  head^boaxd,  one  man  pours  in  sand  as 
it  is  brought  by  otbecs,  or  he  es^aoats  a  heap  lying  contiguous.  Most 
of  what  is  put  in  washes  away  immediately,  leaving  behind  it,  however, 
the  aought-for  iron.  One  trough  being  filled,  the  water  is  partially 
turned  ofi^  and  another  is  proceeded  ta  In  a  coarse  of  three  or  four 
hours,  or  less,  a  trough  is  thoroughly  drained  of  the  superfluous  sand,  and 
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tie  iron  grains  remain.  Removed  into  baskets,  this  is  sold  to  the  first 
comer  at  19  cash  a  datty.  The  washers  profess  to  earn,  in  good  thnes, 
as  mtich  as  200  cash  a  day — ^at  others,  a  mace  onfy." 

*  Adjacent  Country,  Exctmsiows,  btc.— The  great  advantages  enjoy- 
ed by  Ningpo  over  Shanghai  as  a  place  of  residence  for  Europeans  are 
its  proximity  to  the  actual  sea  and  the  neighbourhood  of  numerous 
hilly  regions  where  pure  air  and  moderate  temperature  can  at  all  times 
be  enjoyed.  Immediately  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tung  lie  the  islands 
forming  the  Chusan  archipelago,  well-known  from  their  repeated  occupa* 
tion  by  British  forces,  during  the  campaigns  of  1841  and  1860.  The 
city  of  ling-Hai  ^nf  j^^  on  the  largest  island,  is  distant  only  some  50 
miles  from  Ningpo,  and  may  be  reached  in  some  five  to  eight  hours  by 
Chinese  sailing  boats.  The  island  on  which  it  stands  is  about  50  miles 
in  drcumierence,  21  in  extreme  lengthy  and  ten  in  greatest  breadth.  Its 
general  appearance  is  highly  picturesque — ^lofty  hills,  covered  witii  ve- 
getation to  their  summits,  and  ^ndonng  beautifnl  vdleys,  teeming  with 
cultivation,  meeting  the  eye  from  every  point  of  view — while  to  seaward, 
the  ocean  is  studded  with  other  verdant  islands  of  smaller  sise. 

The  population  of  the  entire  idand  is  reckoned  a*  50,000,  of  whom 
probably  not  less  than  one-half  inhabit  die  waHed  city.  Tlie  inoffim- 
sive  disposition  of  the  people,  togetiier  with  the  natu^  beauty  of  the 
scenery  and  the  salutary  influences  of  the  trip  combine  to  encourage 
frequent  visits  to  Chusan  on  the  part  of  fordgners.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  but  melancholy  spots  that  can  be  visited  is  the  aodivity 
overlooking  the  town,  and  known  as  ^^  Gameronian  Hill,'*  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  served  as  a  burying-ground  fbr  the  soldiers  of  the  ill- 
fitted  Cameronian  regiment  during  1841<42.  Numerous  monuments 
to  the  deiad  of  this  corps,  together  witii  those  of  the  18th  Royal  Irish, 
55th,  and  98th  Regiments,  remain  in  good  preservation.  One  tablet, 
bearing  a  sad  record  of  mismanagement  and  ignoranoe  of  sanitaiy 
^  science  is  dedicated  '^  To  the  memory  of  481  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers^of  the  55th  Regiment,"  who  died  here  between  July  1841  and 
February  1844. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  island  of  Chusan  lies  that  of  Pu-to  or  Poo- 
too,  ^  |2^  t|j,  frequently  called  the  Isle  of  Saints  from  the  fact  of 
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its  exdusiye  occupancy  by  BuddbiBt  priests,  in  whose  possession  the 
island  has  been  left  from  time  immemoriaL  No  less  than  seventy-two 
temples  devoted  to  one  form  or  another  of  the  worship  of  Buddha  are 
enumerated  as  in  existence  here,  under  the  guardianship  of  some  300 
to  400  priests,  of  whom,  however,  the  majority  are  migratory.  The 
hilly  nature,  marine  situation,  and  alleged  healthiness  of  this  island 
have  more  than  once  attracted  attention  in  connection  with  proposals 
for  erecting  a  sanitarium  for  Europeans  near  Shanghai. 

The  favourite  and  most  frequently  performed  excursion  by  land  is 
that  to  the  hiUs  of  Tien-dong  (Tien  Tung  ^^  ^)9  some  thirty  miles 
to  the  westward  and  southward  of  Ningpo,  where  a  celebrate^  Budd- 
hist temple  exists,  and  has  for  many  years  past  afforded  convenient 
quarters  to  foreign  visitors.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  journey 
travelling-boats  can  be  hired  at  Ningpo  at  about  $1  per  diem,  which 
convey  their  passengers  in  from  seven  to  eight  hours  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  by  means  of  a  canal  communicating  with  the  main  river  op- 
posite Ningpo.  On  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  journey  by  water, 
mountain-chairs  can  be  hired  for  conveyance  to  the  elevation  amid  the 
forest  growths  of  which  the  temple-buildings  lie  nestled*  Few  excur- 
sions in  China  more  amply  repay  the  visitor  for  his  exertion.  The 
undulations  of  the  surrounding  hills,  clothed  with  trees  of  every  vari- 
ety, and  gay  in  early  spring  with  the  luxuriant  and  .diverse-coloured 
azaleas  for  which  this  region  is  famed,  the  long  ranges  of  building 
rising  against  the  side  of  the  hUl,  and  the  stately  avenue  of  pine-trees, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  by  which  they  are  approached|  oombine  the 
most  pleasin|{  features  of  grandeur  and  natural  beauty. 

The  temple  derives  its  name  (Tien  Tung,  or  Heavenly  Youths)  from  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that  a  pious  hermit,  who  withdrew  many  centuries 
ago  to  this  spot,  was  nourished  during  his  retirement  by  celeslaal  youths, 
in  commemoration  of  which  miracle  a  temple  was  founded  on  the  spot. 

In  the  same  tract  of  country  lies  also  the  celebrat^  temple  of  Ttt- 
Wang  1^  2,  famous  among  devout  Buddhists  as  the  repository  of 
some  of  the  most  undoubted  relics  of  the  founder  of  their  fidth. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Ningpo,  another  attraction  for 
visitors  exists,  viz. :  the  Tung-Ts'icn-Hu,  ^  ^^  j{fi|,  part  of  which 
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is  also  called  the  Plum  Lake  >j^  j^.  This  can  be  reached  without 
difficulty  by  the  interior  canals. 

The  Snowy  Valley,  some  40  or  50  miles  to  the  South-west,  with  its 
wild  mountain  gorges,  magnificent  cascades,  and  romantically  situated 
temples,  necessitates  a  longer  and  more  fatiguing  journey,  but  offers 
probably  a  greater  diversity  of  scen^ery  than  is  accessible  at  any  other 
Port  in  China. 

Botanical  Features. — ^The  following  notices  on  the  botany  of  this 
part  of  China  occur  in  Mr.  Fortime's  works : 

^  Almost  all  the  species  of  a  tropical  character  entirely  disappear  in 
this  r^on,  and  in  their  places  we  find  others  related  to  those  found  in 
temperate  climates  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Here  the  beautiful 
Glycme  gmenm  is  met  wild  on  the  hills,  where  also  Azakaa  are  found  in 
abundance.  Few  can  form  any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking  beau- 
ty of  these  azalea-clad  mountidns,  where  on  every  ride  the  eye  rests  on 
masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  brightness  and  surpassing  beauty.  Mingled 
with  these  are  also  clematises,  wild  roses,  honey-suckles,  and  a  hundred 
others. 

**  The  Chinese  pine  (Pmtis  sinensis)  attains  to  a  great  size  on  the  hill 
sides ;  several  kinds  of  oak,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  are  also 
common ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  is  the  camphor-tree 
{Launts  Camph&ra)  which,  with  its  gnarled  and  angular  branches,  is 
quite  the  monarch  of  the  woods.  The  Photmia  glabra  is  a  noble  ever- 
green, which  in  the  winter  becomes  covered  with  bunches  of  red  berries. 
The  taUow-tree,  {StUUngia  sebiferd)  the  covering  of  which  aflfords  the 
vegetable  tallow  largely  used  by  the  Chinese,  is  also  a  native  of  this  part 
of  the  country  and  of  Chnsan. 

*'  The  Japan  cedar  {Crtfpiomeria  Japcnica),  the  lance-leaved  fir  (Cm^ 
ninghanua  laHceolaia)^  and  the  hemp-palm  (ChamoBrops  q>.)  occupy  pro- 
nuneat  places  upon  the  hill-rides,  where  also  the  graceful  Maw  Chu 
]ffi  Jl^ — the  most  beautiful  bamboo  in  the  world — is  seen  grouped 
in  wild  profdrion." 
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The  port  of  Shanghai,  which  haa  been  raised  within  a  quarter  of  a 
eentnry  ^m  the  insignifioant  rank  of  a  third-class  Chinese  city  to  the 
fkme  and  wealth  of  one  of  the  chief  commercial  emporia  of  the  world, 
is  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Hwang-p'u,  or  Wong-poo, 
at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  by  which 
that  river  discharges  its  waters  into  the  vast  estuary  of  the  Yang-tz*- 
kiang.  It  lies  in  latitude  SI"*  14'  42'  N.  and  longitude  12^  28*  55"  £., 
and  is  therefore  on  nearly  the  same  parallel  as  the  cities  of  Charleston 
in  South  Carolina  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

OBoeaAPmoAL  Dsscbiptiok. — ^The  Province  of  Kiang-su,  on  the 
extreme  east  of  which  Shanghai  is  situated,  differs  from  all  the  remain- 
ing divisions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  respect  of  the  almost  exclusively 
alluvial  nature  of  its  soil — a  circumstance  to  which  it  owes  the  sur- 
passing riches  that  for  centuries  have  made  it  emphatically  the 
^'  Garden  "  of  China.  Once,  and  in  comparatively  recent  times,  covered 
by  the  erratic  waters  of  the  Tang-tz'-kiang,  the  area  now  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  Province  has  been  gradually  created  by  tW 
slow  processes  of  nature  and  by  the  industry  of  sixty  generations  of 
its  indwellers,  until  an  extent  of  45,000  square  miles  of  almost  uzon- 
terrupted  level  has  been  conquered  from  the  waters.  This  vast  alluvia! 
plain,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  isolated  hills,  but  intersected 
with  countless  waterways  and  great  chains  of  lakes,  is  the  original 
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from  which  almost  all  our  earliest  notioiis  of  the  feortili^,  dense  popu- 
lation, crowded  cides,  and  refined  luxuries  of  ^  China  have  been  drawn. 
In  this  Province  of  Kiang-su,  five  cenvturies  ago^  ICarco  P<do  witne^ed 
wonders  rarely  credited  till  they  were  verified  by  recent  generations. 
Here,  two  hundred  years  later,  the  Bomish  missionaries,  fresh  firom 
the  squalid  cities  and  barbarous  societies  of  Europe,  admired  and  des- 
cribed for  incredulous  readers  the  wonders  of  an  ancient  and  ingenious 
civilization.  Here  a  patient  peasantry  have  cultivalied  their  rice  and 
cotton,  and  busied  themselves  with  the  manufacture  of  silk,  from  a 
period  long  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era,  whilst  cities  whose  origin 
is  referred  to  dates  coeval  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  cluster  in 
close  proximity  together  in  every  part  of  the  exuberant  plun. 

The  river  Hwang-p'u,  upon  which  Shanghai  is  situated,  though  ex- 
tending to  a  breadth  of  thiee  quarters  of  a  mile  opposite  the  city,  with 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms,  is  little  more  than  a  mere  tidal  chan- 
nel, penetrating  for  some  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  where  it  helps 
to  drain  off  the  waters  aecruing  from  the  complicated  net- work  of  in- 
terior lakes.  A  few  centuries  ago,  the  river  barely  existed,  and  much 
of  the  country  north  and  east  of  Shanghai  is  the  growth  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  This  process  of  accretion  and  change  is  still  in 
active  continuance^  and  the  constant  shiftings  of  the  navigable  channel 
of  the  Hwang-p'u,  as  also  the  rapid  conversion  of  shoals  into  banks  and 
of  banks  into  habitable  islets,  are  ominous  of  a  time  when  Shanghai  may 
be  lefi  stranded  in  the  interior,  remote  from  that  commodious  anchor 
age  proximity  to  which  has  been  the  first  element  in  the  astonidiing 
prosperity  of  the  port 

HiBTOBT. — ^Although  it  was  not  until  the  war  of  1841-42  that  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  Shanghai  on  the  part  of  foreigners  in  general,  the 
city  had  nevertheless  become  previously  known  as  the  resort  of  a  large 
amount  of  Chinese  shipping,  whose  cargoes,  discharged  here,  were 
taken  inland  to  the  great  emporium  of  Soochow  and  thence  trans- 
shipped to  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Grrand  CanaL  As  early  as  1766 
a  memorandum  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Fredoriok  Pigon,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  East  India  Company's  Factory  in  Chi]|%  respecting 
Shanghai,  which  he  thought  might  be  a  desirable  place  for  trade,  and 
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the  place  was  visited  in  1882  by  the  Company's  ship  Lord  Amherst ; 
but  it  is  curions  that  so  late  as  1883,  when  8ir  James  Brabazon  Urms- 
ton,  late  President  of  the  £.  L  C.  Factory  at  Canton,  published  his 
^'  Obserrations  on  the  China  Trade,  and  on  the  Importance  of  Remor- 
ing  it  from  Canton,"  he  utterly  ignored  the  advantages  of  Shanghai, 
although  proposing  that  an  establishment  should  be  formed  at  Chusan 
in  view  of  the  important  trade  which  he  foresaw  was  to  be  developed 
in  that  region  of  China.  The  establishment  of  a  trading  settlement  at 
this  point  was  scarcely  thought  of  until  the  hostile  operations  of  1841 
led  a  British  naval  and  military  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tz\  where,  in  a  random,  objectless  campaign,  Admiral  Parker  and 
Sir  Hugh  Gdugh  amused  themselves  by  knocking  down  such  Chinese 
fortifications  as  came  in  their  way,  and  in  summoning  sundry  cities  to 
ransom  themselves  under  penalty  of  bombardment.  Shanghai  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  thb  undignified  mode  of  warfare,  and  a  ransom  of 
1,000,000  Taels  was  exacted  as  the  price  of  immunity.  When  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  was  signed  in  1842,  Shanghai  was  included  among 
the  Four  Ports  which  were  thrown  open  to  trade  in  addition  to  Canton, 
and  in  1843  Captain  Balfour  was  sent  as  British  Consul  to  inaugurate 
a  settlement  there.  At  this  time  the  native  city  and  its  suburbs,  l3ring 
on  the  West  bank  on  the  River,  (here  running  North  and  South),  were 
separated  by  an  expanse  of  some  two  miles  of  reedy  marsh-land,  par- 
tially cultivated  and  sparingly  built  upon,  from  a  stream  running  into 
the  Hwangp'u  from  the  East,  just  at  the  point  where  the  River  makes 
an  abrupt  curve  to  the  Eastward.  This  stream,  known  to  foreigners  as 
the  Soochow  Creek,  but  in  Chinese  called  the  Wu-sung  Kiang  *&  VjA 
|?T  was  adoptedby  the  British  Consul  as  the  boundary  of  the  British  Set  • 
tlement,  which  extended  Southward  for  three-fifths  of  a  mile  to  a  narrow 
canal,  called  the  Tang-king -Pang  (^  |^  ^£),  running  pamfiel  to 
the  northern  boundary-stream.  The  River  formed  the  eastern  fimit  of 
the  setdement,  whilst  inland  no  boundaries  were  defined.  A  tract  of 
land  within  the  elbow  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sooehow  Creek 
with  the  Hwang*p'u,  and  which  was  occupied  by  sheds  for  the  repairs 
of  Chinese  war-vessels,  was  leased  as  the  site  of  the  British  Consulate, 
whilst  British  subjects  generally  were  authorised  to  purchase  the  holdings 
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of  natiye  land-owners  withU  the  limits    described  above;    but  for 
several  ensuing  years,  there  was  little  encouragement  for  foreigners  to 
establiah  themselves  at  this  port,  i^id  the  number  of  residents  remained 
extremely  small.     As  trade  become  developed  in  later  years  a  French 
settlement  was  cfstablished  on  the  South  of  the  Yang-king-pang  creek, 
stretching  thence  to  the  dty  walls,  whilst  later  still,  a  Consul  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  and  a  settlement  planned  for  U.S.  citizens 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Biver  east  of  the  Soochow  creek.     Several  years 
eh^psed,  however,  before  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  a  pros- 
perous commerce  at  Shanghai  were  fulfilled.     Foreign  merchants  were 
slow  to  remove  to  so  great  a  distance  from  their  establishments,  then 
centred  at  Canton  and  Hongkong ;  whilst  the  dull,  apathetic  charac- 
ter <^  the  natives  of  the  place   disqualified  them  for  the  bustle  and 
^Q^i^gy  inseparable  from  European  commerce.     At  the  end  of  the  first 
year    of  its  history  as  an  open  Por^  Shanghai  could  count  only  23 
foreign  re^dents  and  jfiunilies,  1  consular  fiag,  11  merchants'  houses, 
and  2  Protestant  missionaries.      Only  44  foreign  vessels  had  arrived 
during  the  same  period.     The  facilities  which  ihe  Port  offered,  not- 
withstanding, for  the  growing  trade  in  Silk  gradually  attracted  more  and 
more  residents  to  the  spot,  and  the  marshy  waste  ground  along  the  bank 
of  the  River  was  bought  up  at  low  prices  from  the  Chinese  owners,  on 
whose  former  holdings  of  reed-beds,  paddy  field  or  garden  patches,  the 
residences  of  large  British  firms  were  successively  erected,  in  a  style  of 
niingled  solidity  and  elegance  which  has  almost  entitled  Shanghai  to  con- 
test with  Calcutta  the  designation  of  the  ^*  City  of  Palaces."    The  influx 
of  foreigners,  other  than  British,  within  the  limits  of  territory  ofEcially 
assigned  as  the  British  settlement,  led  at  an  early  date  to  the  necessity 
of  devising  some  method  by  which  undertakings  for  the  public  good, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  police  force  and  the  formation  of  roads 
s&d  drains,  ooidd  be  voluntarily  conducted  by  subscriptions  which  the 
Consul  for  Great  Britain  was  not  empowered  to  levy  upon  subjects  of 
o&er  nationalities  than  his  own,  and  a  Committee  of  residents  was 
elected  by  the  votes  of  all  the  renters  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  su- 
perintending the  interests  of  the  community  in  respect  to  the  above- 
mentioned  necessary  matters.     From  this  germ  has  sprung  the  com- 
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plicated  system  of  Munieipal  Governmeat  wbich  now  administen  the 
intenia]  al&irs  of  the  Tast  and  heterogeneous  city  into  which  the  Bri- 
tbh  Settlement  at  Shanghai  has  been  dereloped.  The  prosperitj  of  the 
rising  settlement  was  suddenly  threatened  in  the  autumn  of  1858, 
through  the  capture  of  the  adjacent  city  by  a  band  of  armed  insur- 
gents, who  availed  themselres  of  the  straits  to  which  the  Imperial 
au^orities  were  reduced  by  the  progress  of  the  Tai-p^g  rebellion  to 
gam  possession  of  this  wealthy  emporium,  but  the  presence  of  a  Bri- 
tish squadron  in  the  river  prevented  any  attack  being  made  upon  the 
foreign  residences,  whilst  the  settlement  became  at  the  same  time  the 
refuge  of  the  Chinese  authorities  and  of  the  wealthy  native  merchanta 
who  until  then  had  continued  to  inhabit  the  suburbs.  The  oity  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents  from  the  7th  September 
1858  until  the  17th  February  1855,  when  it  was  finally  abandoned 
before  a  besieging  Imperial  force,  the  rebels  having  in  the  interim  vio- 
torioudy  driven  off  an  attacking  party  which  was  moved  against  them 
in  December  1854  by  the  Fsench  Admiral  Laguerre,  ostensibly  in  vin- 
dication of  the  honour  of  the  French  flag,  which  had  been  fired  upon 
from  the  walls.  The  rebel  occupation  of  the  city  oi  Shanghai  threw 
for  a  time  the  system  of  Customs'  revenue-collection  into  confusion, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  Consul  to  oppose  the  payment 
of  duties  to  the  Chinese  Grovemment  pending  the  exclusion  of  its  offi- 
^sers  from  the  city.  This  view  was,  however,  overruled,  and  an  agree- 
was  eventually  arrived  at  between  the  Taot'ai  of  Shanghai  and  the 
Consuls  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  CoUectorate  of  Customs  was  temporarily  vested  in  the  hands 
«f  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Consuls,  under  whose  inspection  duties 
were  levied,  commencing  with  the  12th  July  1854,  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Government.  The  system  was  found  to  work  so  satisftic- 
torily  that  the  continuance  of  European  supeiintendenoe  was  solicited 
by  the  Chinese  Taot^ai  after  the  immediate  necessity  for  its  existence 
had  ceased,  on  the  reoccupation  of  the  city ;  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay,  an 
officer  of  H.  B.  M.  Consular  Service,  who  had  been  the  deputy  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Consul,  thenceforward  became  permanent  Inspector 
of  the  Shanghai  Customs  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  European,  staff 
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On  die  negociatioa  of  the  Treaty  with  China  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1858, 
the  adrantages  of  a  collection  of  the  revenue  by  foreigners  had  become 
ao  patent  to  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  Commissioners  that  they  wil- 
lini^y  assented  to  an  extension  of  the  system  to  all  the  open  Ports,  and 
Ifr.  Lay  was  commissioned  in  the  following  year  to  institute  a  Euro- 
pean inspectorate  at  Canton.  The  system  now  became  rapidly  deve- 
loped, and  is  at  present  an  important  branch  of  the  Chinese  service. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some  comprehensive  plan  for  the  general 
'  protection  and  management  of  the  Settlement  was  also  strongly 
brought  forward  by  the  rebel  capture  of  the  native  City,  and  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Consuls  of  the  (then)  three  Powers  having  Treaties 
with  Cluna  to  improve  and  extend  the  Begulations  adopted  in  1845, 
under  which  the  renting  of  land  and  the  management  of  police,  roads, 
&a,  had  hitherto  been  carried  on.  Article  L  of  these  Begulations  was 
in  tenor  as  follows : — 

''  On  merchants  renting  ground,  the  local  officers  and  the  Consul 
must  in  communication  y/ith  each  other  define  its  boundaries,  clearly 
specify  the  number  of  poo  and  mow^  and  put  up  stone  land-iparks ; 
where  there  are  roads,  or  paths,  these  landmarks  must  be  placed 
against  the  fence,  so  as  not  to  occasion  obstruction  to  passengers ;  and 
upon  such  landmarks  will  be  plainly  engraven  how  many  feet  out- 
wards the  real  boundary  lies.  The  Chinese  must  report  the  tr^^i^ac- 
tion  at  the  offices  of  the  Litendant  of  Circuit,  and  of  the  Magistrate 
and  H^ifang  of  Shanghai,  in  order  that  they  may  address  their  high 
i>fficers  thereupon,  while  the  merchants  will  report  to  the  Consi)!,  S9 
tl^it  it'  may  be  put  on  record  The  deed  of  the  lessor  renting  out  thV 
lajkdf  and  that  ot  the  lessee  acknowledging  the  rent,  will  be  executed  iq, 
tfie  fixrm  of  indenture,  and  presented  to  be  examined  and  sealed,  whe^ 
they  will  be  respectively  given  into  the  possession  of  the  several  par- 
ties in  order  to  establish  good  faith  and  to  prevent  encroachment  find 
usurpation." 

Aitiole  n.  provided  for  the  permanence  of  "  the  large  road  aloi^g 
4be  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  a  towing*path  for  the  grain  junJks,*^ 
^fi4  which  ha9  now  become  the  far-famed  "  Bun4**  of  S)iai^)HU ;  Ar- 
liole  IIL  laid  down  the  direction  of  sundry  main  roi^  imd  (be  tfiiB^ 
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on  which  new  roads  should  be  constructed  ;  Article  VH.  established 
the  annual  Government  rental  on  all  lands  held  by  foreigners  at  fifteen 
hundred  cash  per  mow,  and  Article  XII.  recognized  the  dutj  of  the 
foreign  renters  to  "  build  and  repair  the  stone  and  wooden  bridges, 
keep  in  order  and  cleanse  the  streets  and  roads,  put  up  and  light  street 
lamps,  establish  fire-engines,  plant  trees  to  protect  the  roads,  open 
ditches  ta  drain  off  the  water,  and  hire  watchmen." 

Such  were  the  rules  under  which  the  rising  emporium  was  original- 
ly constituted,  and  which  were  so  harmoniously  and  efficiently  carried 
out  as  to  obtain  for  Shanghai  the  distinctive  title  of  the  "  Model  Set- 
tlement*' As  time  went  on,  however,  the  sites  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  residence  of  French  and  U.  S.  citizens  began  to  be  gra* 
dually  occupied,  and  the  confusion  which  was  superinduced  by  the 
rebel  occupation  of  the  City  rendered  an  extension  of  systematic  rules 
to  the  whole  territory  inhabited  by  foreigners  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  three  foreign  Consuls,  accordingly,  viz. :  Messrs.  Rutherford  Al- 
cock,  (British),  Robert  G.  Murphy,  (United  States'),  and  B.  Edan, 
(French),  united  on  the  5th  July  1854  in  notifying  the  foreign  com- 
munity that  anew  code  of  Municipal  and  Land  Regulations  had  been 
devised,  in  concert  with  the  Tao-t'ai  of  Shanghai ;  and  this  important 
document,  forming  the  constitution  under  which  foreigners  at  Shang-  ' 
hai  were  henceforth  to  be  governed  in  municipal  matters  wto  submit- 
ted to  a  public  meeting  of  Land  Renters  on  the  11th  of  the  same 
month.  The  character  of  these  regulations,  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  self-government  of  a  large  community  of  foreign- 
ers of  divers  nationalities  who,  without  such  an  expedient,  could  be 
controlled  only  by  the  separate  action  of  their  national  representatives, 
has  BO  important  a  bearing  on  the  subsequent  history  of  Shanghai  that 
they  are  annexed  in  full : — 

/.  Boundanea  and  Limits  defined. — ^The  boundaries  of  the  land  to 
which  these  regulations  apply,  are, — 1st,  Those  defined  in  the  Land 
Regulations  settled  and  agreed  upon  by  Captain  Balfour,  H.  B.  M.'s 
Consul,  and  Kung-Moo-keu,  Intendant  of  Circuit,  on  the  24th  day  of 
September,  1846 ;  and  further  defined  in  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  Rutherford  Alcock,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.'s  Consul,  and  Lin,  Intend- 
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ant  of  Circuit,  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1848,  and  set  forth  in 
the  copy  hereunto  annexed  of  the  original  map  attached  to  the  said 
agreement ;  and  2dly,  Those  described  in  a  proclamation  issued  by 
lin,  Taoutae,  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of  April,  1849,  in  consequence 
of  an  arrangement  entered  into  between  His  Excellency  on  the  one 
part,  and  M.  de  Montigny,  the  Consul  of  France,  on  the  other  part,  for 
the  assignment  of  a  space  within  which  French  subjects  should  be  at 
liberty  to  acquire  land  and  build  residences,  &c., — an  arrangement 
subsequently  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  France,  M.  de 
Forth-Bouen,  and  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  Sen,  such  boundaries 
being  as  follows  :-^To  the  South,  the  canal  which  extends  round  the 
walb  of  the  city  from  the  North-gate ;  to  the  North,  the  Tang-king- 
pang;  to  the  West,  the  temple  of  Kwan-te  and  the  bridge  of  the  family 
Tehow;  to  the  East,  the  river  Hwang-poo  from  the  Hwny-kwan  or 
Canton  Consoo  -house  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-king-pang.  Within 
the  boundaries  defined  in  the  map  above  referred  to  under  the  first 
head  are  certain  sites,  namely,  the  New  Custom-house,  the  Naval 
Dock-yard,  and  the  Temple  of  Rewards,  togethei  with  the  land  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  H.  B.  M.'s  Grovemment,  known  as  the  British  Con* 
sulate  site,  which  are  excepted  from  municipal  controul,  as  well  as  any 
land  hereafter  to  be  settled  or  acquired  by  the  governments  of  France, 
or  the  United  State  of  America,  but  the  Consulate  site  and  any  lands 
acquired  as  above  shall  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

//.  Mode  of  Acquiring  LancL — ^Any  person  desiring  to  rent  land  or 
purchase  houses  from  the  Chinese  proprietors,  within  the  said  limits, 
must  first  apply  to  the  Consul  or  Consular  agent  of  his  nation,  ofiicially 
and  in  writing,  or  if  there  be  none  appobt«d,  to  the  Consul  of  any 
friendly  power,  dearly  specifying  by  plan,  the  locality,  boundaries, 
and  number  of  the  Too,  together  with  the  measurement  in  motir,  fun,  and 
k,  of  the  said  land,  and  the  said  Consul  or  Consular  agent  will  there- 
upon enqture  whether  any  impediment  exists  to  its  settlement  by  reason 
of  previous  negotiation  or  application  by  third  parties  or  otherwise ;  and 
the  said  Consul  or  Consular  agent  will  enquire  from  the  other  foreign 
Consul  whether  such  impediment  exists  on  the  pat  t  of  any  other  foreigner. 
Provided  always,  that  if  such  impediment  do  exist,  then  and  in  such 
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case  a  reasonable  tiine  shall  be  allowed  the  first  claimant  to  setde  for 
the  said  land  or  houses ;  and  the  failing  to  do  so  within  such  reasana-* 
ble  time,  shall  be  considered  and  held  a  virtual  surrender  of  such  prior 
right  of  settlement,  and  the  same  shall  revert  to  the  foreigner  next  ap-^ 
P^yi^Si  o^  notice  to  that  effect  being  given  his  Consul,  and  no  goot} 
cause  shewn  why  it  should  not  revert  as  aforesaid. 

///.  Final  tteUUment  and  Title  Deeds, — ^It  having  been  ascertained 
that  no  impediment  as  aforesaid  exists  to  the  renting  of  the  land,  by 
reason  of  priority  of  claim  aforesaid,  the  party  interested  may  settle 
with  the  Chinese  proprietors  the  price  and  conditions  of  sale,  and  wiii 
then  report  the  transaction  to  his  Consular  representative,  and  lodg^ 
with  him  the  Chinese  proprietor's  agreement  or  deed  of  sale,  in  dupli* 
cate,  accompanied  by  a  plan,  clearly  marking  the  boundaries ;  which 
the  said  Consular  representative  will  transmit  to  the  Intendant  of  Cir- 
cuit, for  examination.  If  the  sale  be  regular,  the  deeds  will  be  re- 
turned  to  the  Consul  sealed  by  the  Intendant  of  Circuit,  and  the  pur* 
chase  money  can  then  be  paid.  If  there  are  graves  or  coffins  on  the 
land  rented,  their  removal  must  be  a  matter  of  sepaiute  airangement^ 
it  be;ng  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  to  include  them  in  the 
agreement  or  deed  of  sale. 

IV,  Deeds  ofAffreemerU  or  Sale  m  triplicate, — ^the  deeds  of  agreement 
or  sale  aforesaid  having  been  completed  and  the  purchase  money  paid, 
His  Excellency  the  Intendant  of  Circuit  will  forthwith  on  ofGLcial  report 
of  the  same  issue  a  title  deed  in  triplicate  in  the  form  already  determi- 
ned upon ;  and  in  cases  where  such  title  deeds  are  issued  to  foreigners, 
the  Intendant  of  Circuit  will  send  a  notice  thereof  to  the  Consular  re- 
pres^tatives  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  America  a^ 
Shanghai,  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  complete  register  of  the  land  rent^ 
ed  by  foreigners  within  the  said  limits,  and  enter  the  lot  in  its  proper 
place  on  a  map  to  be  filed  at  the  offices  of  the  said  Consulates  for  re^ 
ference. 

F.  Land  surrendered  (0  Public  use. — It  is  dearly  understood  and  agreed 
lo,  that  land  heretofore  surrendered  by  the  various  foreign  renters  to 
public  use,  such  as  roads  and  the  beach  grounds  of  the  rivers  within  the 
aforesaid  limits,  shall  remain  heaeeforth  dedicated  to  the  same  tises ;  and 
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ai  new  lots  are  acquired,  such  parts  thereof  as  are  beach  ground  shall  be 
held  under  and  subject  to  similar  uses,  and  due  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  roads  at  present  laid  down  as  meaDS 
of  communication  in  the  settlement.  To  this  end  the  Committee  of 
Roads  and  Jetties  appointed  by  the  residents  within  the  said  boun« 
daries,  will  at  the  beginning  of  each  jear  together  examine  the  map, 
and  determine  what  new  lines  of  road  are  necessary,  and  land 
subsequently  required  to  be  rented  shall  only  be  granted  with  the 
proviso  expressed  or  understood  that  the  renter  shall  surrender  the 
beach  ground  aforesaid,  if  any,  and  the  land  required  for  such  roads, 
and  in  no  <sase  shall  land  surrendered  as  aforesaid,  either  heretofore  or 
hereafter,  be  resumed ;  or  shall  any  act  of  ownership  be  exercised  over 
the  same  by  the  renters  thereof,  notwithstanding  they  shall  pay  the 
Chinese  government  ground  rent  reserved  thereon.  Provided  always, 
ihat  no  act  of  appropriation  or  dedication/  for  public  uses  of  the  said 
beach  ground  ox  ground  for  roads  other  than  those  already  defined, 
shall  contrary  to  the  will  or  interests  of  such  individual  renters,  in  any 
ease,  be  sanctioned  or  held  lawful  under  these  regulations. 

VL  Boundary  Stones  to  he  placed. — ^When  land  is  rented,  stones  having 
the  number  of  the  lot  distinctly  cut  thereon,  must  be  placed  to  define 
the  boundaries  thereof,  under  supervision  of  the  Consul  applying  for  the 
land,  and  the  Chinese  local  authorities.  A  time  will  be  named  for  the 
boundaries  stones  to  be  fixed,  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  deputed  by 
the  Consul,  of  the  Tepaou  of  the  district,  and  of  the  Chinese  proprietors 
and  the  renter,  in  such  manner  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the 
lines  of  road,  or  the  boundaries ;  or  in  any  other  way  give  cause  for 
litigation  and  dispute  hereafter. 

VIL  Ckmese  Land  Tax, — ^There  is  an  assessed  annual  rent  or  land 
tax,  reserved  to  the  Chinese  government  on  all  land  rented  by  foreigners 
within  the  said  limits,  at  the  rate  of  1,500  cash  per  tnow ;  the  period 
of  paying  this  rent  is  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of 
each  Chinese  year,  on  which  day  the  next  ensuing  year's  rent  is  pajrable 
in  full  and  in  advance  by  the  renters;  the  Intendant  of  (Srcuit  will 
address  the  several  Consuls  ten  days  previously  to  this  peiiod,  who  will 
direct  the  respective  renters  to  pi^  the  amounts  due  on  their  lots  to 
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the  goYemment  banker,  who  will  thereupon  giire  receipts  in  tripfieate 
for  the  same.  Should  a  renter  paw  the  period  fixed,  and  not  pay  the 
reserved  rent,  the  Intendant  of  Circnit  will  request  the  Consul  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  de&ulter  is,  to  recover  the  same. 

VIIL  Transfer  of  Lots, — The  interest  in  a  lot  shall  always  be  held  in 
law  and  equity  to  reside  in  that  person  in  whose  name  the  title  of  re- 
cord appears,  and  no  title  shall  pass  unless  the  deed  is  lodged  for  record 
within  three  days  from  the  date  of  the  conveyance.  Within  said  limits, 
no  Chinese  proprietor  shall  erect  new  houses  or  sheds,  so  near  the  resi- 
dences or  places  of  business  of  foreigners  as  to  endanger  them  in  case  of 
fire,  and  ii  he  does,  the  Intendant  shall  abate  the  nuisance.  '  No  Chinese 
shall  open  a. place  of  public  entertainment,  within  said  limits.  North  of 
the  present  site  of  the  Consulate  of  the  United  States,  and  South  of  the 
Soochow  Creek,  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Consuls 
alluded  to  herein,  under  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided  against 
maintaining  a  nuisance. 

IX.  Extent  of  Lots  and  usages  to  which  applied, — ^Straw  sheds,  bamboo 
or  wooden  houses,  or  buildings  of  imflammable  kinds,  shall  not  be  erect- 
ed in  the  settlement,  nor  shall  contraband  goods,  or  merchandise  likely 
to  endanger  life  or  cause  injury  to  individuals,  such  as  Gunpowder, 
Saltpetre,  Sulphur,  large  quantities  of  Spirits  and  such  like^  be  stored 
in  the  premises  of  any  individual,  under  the  penalty  of  $25  for  the  first 
offence,  and  $25  for  each  succeeding  ofience,  and  for  each  twenty-four 
hours  the  nuisance  shall  remain.  If  articles  of  this  nature  be  brought 
to  Shanghai,  a  place  must  be  fixed  upon  by  the  authorities  in  commu- 
nication together,  and  if  such  location  be  within  the  boundaries,  it  must 
be  sufficiently  distant  from  the  other  dwellings  and  wardionses  to 
prevent  all  risk  of  damage  thereto.  The  public  roads  must  not  be 
encroached  upon  or  obstructed,  as  by  scaffolding  for  the  purpose  of 
building,  timber  logs,  stones,  bricks,  and  other  building  materials,  beyond 
the  time  essential  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  or  in  such  manner  at 
any  time  as  shall  block  up  or  materially  interfere^with  the  thorough£ure, 
or  by  projecting  eaves  of  houses  or  gate  or  door  steps  or  entrances ; 
by  the  heaping  up  of  goods  for  any  length  of  time,  and  such  like,  under 
the  penalty  of  $5  for  each  twenty-four  hours  they  shall  remain  after  a 
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notification  by  the  Road  Committee,  or  Consular  «uthoritj|  to  remove 
them.  Individuals  must  not  be  inconyenienced  by  the  accamulation  of 
filth,  running  out  of  gutters  upon  the  roads,  firing  of  guns,  causelessly 
creating  noise  or  disturbance,  furious  riding  or  driving,  or  the  lea  ling 
horses  up  and  down  the  chief  thoroughfares  for  exercise ;  or  by  any 
act  coming  legitimately  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  nuisance, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ^10  on  conviction  of  either  of  said  offences. 
All  fines  shall  be  recovered  before  the  Consul,  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  party  offending  belongs,  or  if  there  be  no  representative  of  the 
nation  of  the  party  in  Shanghai,  then  they  may  be  recovered  before 
the  Chinese  authorities  at  the  port. 

X.  Roads  and  Jetties^  ABsessment  on  Land,  and  Wharfage, — 
— It  being  expedient  and  necessary  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  making  of  roads,  building  public  jetties  and  bridges,  and 
keeping  them  in  repair,  cleansing,  lighting,  and  draining  the  settlement 
generally,  and  establishing  a  watch  or  poUce  force,  the  foreign  Consuls 
shall,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  convene  a  meeting  of  the  renters 
of  land  within  the  said  limits,  to  devise  means  of  raising  the  requisite 
funds  of  these  purposes ;  and  at  such  meeting  it  shall  be  competent  to 
the  said  renters  to  declare  an  assessment  in  the  form  of  a  rate  to  be 
made  on  the  said  land,  or  buildings,  and  in  the  form  of  wharfage  dues 
on  all  goods  landed  at  any  place  within  the  said  limits ;  and  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  or  more  persons  to  levy  the  said  rates  and  dues, 
and  apply  the  fimds  so  realized  to  the  purpose  aforesaid,  or  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  and  determined  upon  at  the  said  meeting ; 
and  to  that  end  the  said  committee  shall  be  empowered  to  sue  all  de- 
fiatulters  in  the  Consular  courts  under  whose  jurisdiction  these  may  be ; 
and  in  case  any  one  or  more  of  the  said  defaulters  have  no  Consular 
representative  at  Shanghai,  then  the  Intendant  of  Circuit  shall  upon 
application  of  the  Road  Committee  transmitted  through  the  foreign 
Consuls,  recover  from  such  defaulters  the  amounts  due  from  them  for 
land  assessment  or  wharfage  dues,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  said  com- 
mittee ;  moreover,  at  such  yearly  meeting  the  accounts  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  past  year  shall  be  laid  before  the  assembled  renters  for  their 
approval  and  sanction.     It  shall  also  be  competent  for  the  foreign  Con- 
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suls,  collectively  or  singly,  when  it  may  appear  to  tbem  needful,  or  at 
the  reqiiisition  of  the  renters  of  land,  to  call  a  public  meeting  at  any 
time,  giving  ten  days  notice  of  the  same,  setting  forth  the  business 
upon  which  it  is  convened,  for  the  consideration  of  any  matter  or  thing 
connected  with  the  land;  provided  always  such  requisition  shall  be 
signed  by  not  less  than  five  of  the  said  renters,  and  that  it  sets  forth 
satisfactory  ground  for  such  request.  The  resolution  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority at  any  such  public  meetings,  on  all  such  raattera  aforesaid,  shall 
be  valid  and  binding  upon  the  whole  of  the  renters  of  land  within  the 
said  limits,  if  not  less  than  one-third  of  them  are  present  The  se- 
nior  Consul  present  at  such  meeting  shall  take  the  chair,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  Consul,  then  such  renter  as  the  majority  of  voters  pre- 
sent may  nominate.  If  renters  of  land,  in  public  meeting  assembled 
as  herein  provided,  decide  upon  any  matter  of  a  municipal  nature,  not 
already  enumerated,  and  affecting  the  general  interests,  such  decision 
shall  first  be  reported  by  the  chairman  to  the  Consuls,  for  their  joint 
concurrence  and  approval,  without  which  approval  officially  given,  such 
resolution  cannot  become  valid  and  binding  upon  the  renters  as  a  body. 

XL  Cemeteries  far  Foreigners^  Chinese  Graves,  ^c. — Within  the  said 
limits,  land  shall  be  set  apart  for  cemeteries,  for  the  interment  of  fo- 
reigners according  to  the  rights  of  their  respective  religions  or  coun- 
tries. In  no  case  shall  the  graves  of  Chinese  on  land  rented  by  foreign- 
ers be  removed,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  families  to  whom 
they  belong,  who  also,  so  long  as  they  remain  unmoved,  must  be  allow- 
ed every  facility  to  visit  and  sweep  them  at  the  established  period,  but 
no  coffins  of  Chinese  must  hereafter  be  placed  within  the  said  limits, 
to  be  lefl  above  ground. 

XIL  Sale  of  Spirits  or  Liquors,  opening  of  Public  Houses,  4'C- — No 
Foreigners  or  Chinese  shall  sell  spirits  or  liquors,  or  open  a  house  of 
entertainment,  within  the  said  limits,  without  the  license  to  do  so  from 
the  said  Consuls,  or  the  majority  of  them,  and  if  the  party  be  Chinese, 
also  from  the  Intendant  of  Circuit,  and  upon  good  and  sufiicient  secu- 
rity given  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  their  establishment. 

XI IT.  Breach  of  Regulations,— HeTesSteT,  should  one  of  the  Foreign 
Consuls  discover  a  breach  of  the  regulations,   or  should  the  local  au- 
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'tbi»rities  address  him  thereon,  he  shall  in  every  case  within  his  juris- 
diction summon  the  offender  before  him,  and  if  convicted  punish  him 
summarily,  either  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  for  breach  of  Treaty  re- 
gulations, or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  seem  just.  Should  any 
foreigner,  who  has  no  Consular  authority  at  Shanghai,  commit  a 
breach  of  the  said  regulations,  then  and  in  such  case,  the  Chinese  chief 
authority  may  be  appealed  to,  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  Con- 
suls, to  uphold  the  regulations  in  their  integrity,  and  punish  the  party 
so  infringing  them. 

X/F.  Provisional  Clause. — Hereafter,  should  any  corrections  be 
requisite  in  these  regulations,  or  should  it  be  necessary  to  determine  on 
further  rules,  or  should  doubts  arise  as  to  the  construction  of,  or  powers 
conferred  thereby,  the  same  must  be  consulted  upon  and  settled  by  the 
Foreign  Consuls  and  Intendant  of  Circuit  in  communication  together,  who 
shall  equitably  decide  thereon,  and  submit  the  same  for  confirmation  to 
the  representatives  of  their  respective  countries  in  China,  and  to  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Commissioner  managing  the  affairs  at  the  five  ports.* 

The  public  meeting  of  the  11th  July  1854,  at  which  the  foregoing 
Regulations  were  formally  propounded  and  accepted  by  the  body  of 
foreign  land  renters,  became  a  sort  of  Constituent  Assembly,  at  which 
the  future  form  of  governmoit  was  decided  upon.  It  was  determined 
by  the  votes  of  the  meeting  that  "  Residents  be  annually  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  a  Public  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  March,  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  community,  to  be  called  the  Municipal  Council, 
and  that  it  consist  of  a  Chairman  and  Six  Members."  It  was  further 
resolved  that  the  former  methods  of  raising  a  revenue  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  assessments  should  be  made  on  the  value  of  property 
or  area  of  land,  and  on  residence  and  wharfage  ;  and  also  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chinese  authorities  should  be  requested  to  the  levy  of  a  re- 
gistration or  other  tax  upon  Chinese  residents  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  settlement. 

At  this  time  it  was  the  expectation  and  the  intention  of  all  that  the 
entire  body  of  foreign  residents  assembled  here  on  the  Chinese  soil, 

•  Note — The  Consals  referred  to  in  the  last  five  of  these  regulations,  are  Consuls  of 
povers  baling  treaties  with  China. 
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"whether  living  within  limits  technically  assigned  for  the  residence,  under 
Treaty,  of  British,  Fiench,  or  United  States'  subjects,  would  combine  to 
form  one  body  politic,  administered  without  regard  to  nationality ;  but 
international  jealousies  proved  too  strong  for  considerations  of  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  as  residents  began  gradually  to  settle  within  the  French 
and  U.S.  limits  the  Consuls  of  those  nations  supported  the  theory  of 
separate  administration  for  each  settlement.  The  consequence  of  this 
independent  action  was  that  while  the  British  settlement,  which  com- 
prised nine  tenths  of  the  wealth,  population,  and  trade,  was  compara- 
tively well  laid  out,  drained,  and  guarded,  the  settlements  on  either 
side  remained  for  years  in  a  condition  of  primitive  wDdness  and  insecu- 
rity. It  was  not  until  the  events  of  later  years  brought  a  large  Chinese 
population  within  the  elastic  limits  of  the  French  settlement  that  its 
Municipal  Council  was  placed  in  possession  of  funds  enabling  it  to  car- 
ry out  works  of  draining  and  road-making  such  as  had  long  been  in 
progress  within  the  British  limits,  nor  was  it  until  1863  that  the  United 
States'  settlement  was  formally  incorporated  with  the  British  for  all 
Municipal  purposes. 

The  importance  of  Shanghai  had  so  far  advanced  by  the  year  1856 
that  the  eleven  mercantile  establishments  of  1844  had  now  increased 
to  the  number  of  70,  with  upwards  of  330  foreign  residents  (exclusive 
of  their  families),  8  Consulates,  and  36  Protestant  Missionaries.  The 
trade  returns  for  1855  shewed  434  arrivals  of  foreign  merchant-vessels, 
and  437  departures.  The  export  of  Tea  for  that  year  amounted  to 
lbs.  76,711,659  of  Tea,  and  55,537  bales  of  Silk ;  and  in  1858  the  ar- 
rivals of  British  Shipping  alone  were  318,  with  a  gioss  capacity  of 
124,302  tons. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  progress  of  Shanghai  had  been  rapid  indeed, 
but  was  still  exclusively  due  to  the  expansion  of  commerce.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  T^p'ing  rebellion,  however,  was  about  to  change  altogether 
the  character  of  the  foreign  settlements,  and  to  convert  them  from  a 
p?Aceable  European  trading  community  into  a  vast  Chinese  city,  inha- 
bited by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  the  interior  and  gar* 
risoned  by  large  naval  and  military  forces.  An  entirely  new  field  for 
speculation — ^the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  for  the  erection  of 
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Cbinese  buildings — ^was  about  to  present  itself,  and  a  golden  but  deceit- 
ful era  in  wbich  enormous  fortunes  were  to  be  realized  for  a  time  by 
sagacious  speculators  was  ready  to  dawn.  Tbe  unprecedented  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Shanghai  during  the  five  years  from  1860  to  1864 
were  due  certainly,  in  some  measure  to  the  concentration  of  trade  at 
this  spot  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Yangtz'  under 
the  Treaty  of  Pientsing,  but  were  in  a  still  greater  degree  caused 
by  the  exceptional  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  irruption  east- 
wards of  the  Paip'ing  hosts  from  Nanking.  This  movement,  which  com- 
menced with  the  Spring  of  1860,  rapidly  overran  the  fertile  plains  of 
Kiang-su,  until  city  after  city  had  fallen  before  the  barbarous  insurgents^ 
and  on  the  25th  of  May  the  great  city  of  Soochow,  the  seat  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  and  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  among  Chinese 
cities,  was  abandoned  by  the  panic-stricken  Imperial  authorities.  From 
this  place  to  Shanghai  is  a  distance  of  but  90  miles,  along  the  line  of 
lakes  and  waterways  which  connect  the  line  of  the  Grand  Canal  with 
the  sea ;  and  the  intermediate  cities  rapidly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
invader.  Anxious  as  the  Taip^ings  were  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
seaport,  in  order  to  -  secure  a  regular  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
they  ,now  eagerly  looked  to  Shanghai  for  the  consummation  of  their 
hopes ;  and  in  August  1860  a  large  body  of  their  troops  was  moved 
against  the  city,  a  letter  being  at  the  same  time  addressed  by  their  leader 
to  the  British,  French,  and  United  States'  Ministers,  entreating  their 
neutrality  during  the  impending  attack.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this 
appeal,  as  it  was  felt  by  the  foreign  Ministers  to  be  their  duty  to  avert 
the  anarchy  which  would  result  from  a  second  capture  of  Shanghai,  and 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  force  of  English  troops  enabled  the  native 
city  to  be  placed  in  a  posture  of  defence.  A  detachment  of  the  Koyal 
Marines  and  some  companies  of  the  Loodianah  Regiment  garrisoned  the 
walls,  whilst  the  gates  near  the  French  settlement  were  occupied  by 
some  French  Marines.  Notwithstanding  these  preparations,  an  attack 
was  made  upon  the  city  ou  the  18th  August,  the  rebels  advancing  close 
imder  the  dty  walls,  whence,  however,  they  were  driven  back  with 
severe  loss.  They  retired  to  a  distance,  but  during  the  night  an  alarm 
was  given  in  the  French  quarter  that  a  body  of  rebels  had  penetrated 
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the  suburbs  near  the  French  settlement.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  by 
the  French  commander  to  destroy  the  entire  suburb,  which  at  that  time 
contained  all  the  principal  warehouses  of  the  native  trade.  After  one 
or  two  further  attacks  at  different  parts  of  the  city,  the  rebels  eTentualljr 
retired,  and  fell  back  on  their  camps  in  the  interior. 

The  devastation  caused  over  tracts  of  country  measuring  thousands 
of  sCjUare  miles  had  ere  this  tended  to  drive   crowds  of  refugees  into 
the  city,  and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  British  and  French  Gro- 
vernments  would  resist  the  capture  of  Shanghai  by  the  rebels,   the 
immigration  grew  still  more  numerous.     The  destruction  of  the  Suburb 
by  the  French  had  left  thousands  bereft  of  shelter ;  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  large  class   of  natives  who  found  it  more  convenient 
to  live  in  the  foreign  quarter,  numbers  of  houses  specially  designed  for 
Chinese  inhabitants  were  run  up,  chiefly  in  the  English  settlement. 
The  great  development  of  trade,  not  only  in   tea  and  silk,  but  also  in 
imports,  which  resulted  in  the  following  year  from  the  opening  of  the 
Northern  and  Yang-tz^  Port^,   tended  fortunately  to  give  employment 
to  many  of  these  unfortunate  refugees,  who  would  otherwise  have  pe- 
rished by  starvation.     Towards  the  close  of  1861,  the  rebels,  encou- 
raged by  sundry  sympathisers  in  the  foreign  communities,  once  more 
drew  near  Shanghai,  and  invaded  with  overwhelming  forces  that  area 
of  thirty  miles  radius  around  the  Port  w^hich  the  Tai-plng  chiefs  at 
Nanking  had  been  warned  must  be  left  unmolested.     Once  more  the 
villages  were  harried  and  the  miserable  population  either  driven  for 
the  second  time  to  flight  or  carried  off  as  prisoners.     In  December 
1861,  the  greatest  alarm  prevailed  at  Shanghai.     A  host  of  insurgents 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  in  number  was  reported  as  advancing 
against  the  City  and  Settlements,  and  the  smoke  of  burning  villages 
seen  at  no  great  distance  soon  helped  to  corroborate  the  alarming  ru- 
mours.    At  this  time  the  only  force  available  for  defence  was  a  detach- 
ment of  Sikh  troops,  with  a  half  battery  of  Royal  Artillery,  and  two 
or  three  vessels  of  war.     A  contingent  of  Volunteers  was,  however, 
hastily  raised  among  the  community,  to  the  number  of  about  100,  of 
whom  some  20  were  mounted.     Reinforcements  were,  at  the  same 
time,  hurriedly  ordered  up  from  Uongkong.     Meanwhile  public  meet- 
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tings  of  the  land  renters  were  held  at  the  British  Consulate,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  schemes  for  defensive  works  and  for  raising  funds 
for  tlieir  construction.  On  the  15th  January  1862,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  streets  leading  towards  the  country  on  the  west  bhould  be 
barricaded,  and  that  a  creek  running  northward  at  right  angles  to  the 
Yang-king-Pang,  thus  forming  a  species  of  natural  boundary  to  the 
British  settlement  on  the  west,  should  be  carried  through  to  the  Soo- 
chow  Creek,  and  widened  along  its  whole  length  to  fifly  feet,  the  line 
to  be  fortified  with  an  inner  parapet  and  by  towers  placed  at  intervals 
along  it.  Tlie  cost  of  these  works,  amounting  to  upwards  of  Taels 
45,000,  was  raised  in  accordance  with  a  public  vote  by  an  assessment 
on  all  rentals.  How  urgent  was  the  pressure  at  this  time  may  be  ga« 
thered  from  the  following  account,  published  in  the  Shanghai  Daily 
Shipping  List  of  January  14th,  1862  : 

"  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  much  excitement  in  the  Settlement, 
amongst  both  foreigners  and  Chinese,  on  account  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  rebels.  During  the  previous  night,  their  incendiary  fires  lit  up 
the  horizon  to  the  north,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  British  Con- 
sulate. Under  the  impression  that  they  might  make  a  descent  upon  us 
under  cover  of  the  night,  a  patrol  of  the  Volunteer  corps  paraded  the 
Municipal  thoroughfares  until  daylight.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  re- 
bels were  seen  in  force  near  the  Stone  Bridge  (over  the  Soochow  creek, 
about  a  mile  from  its  mouth).  Diuing  the  whole  of  the  morning,  the 
rush  of  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  north  side  of  the  Soochow 
creek  could  be  counted  by  thousands,  while  the<  crowds  of  Chinese 
from  the  city  and  settlement  to  witness  the  defensive  preparations  was 
immense.  By  the  afternoon,  the  demonstration  made  by  the  British 
authorities  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  insurgents,  for  they 
were  seen  to  retire  northward." 

For  some  days  following,  the  settlement  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  whilst  the  towns  and  villages  for  miles  around  were  being  pil- 
laged and  burnt ;  but  (to  quote  further  from  a  local  writer)  '^  towards 
the  close  of  the  month,  when  the  aspect  of  affair  looked  very  gloomy,  a 
check  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  rebels  by  an  unprecedented  fell 
of  3DOW,  which  continued  for  fifty-eight  successive  hours,  and  covered 
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the  ground  to  the  depth  of  thirty  inches,  where  it  remained,  and  only 
thawed  slowly  away  over  the  space  of  three  weeks.  It  may  appear  a 
trifling  cause  to  assign  as  an  element  in  checking  the  advance  of  this 
rebellion ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  country,  so  intersected  with  ditches,  creeks  and  narrow  paths,,  that 
to  a  certain  extent  were  hidden  by  the  snowy  covering,  the  difficulty  for 
bodies  of  even  disciplined  troops  to  act  in  the  field  will  be  apparent. 
Moreover  it  cut  off  the  supplies  of  food  from  them,  so  they  had  to  retire 
on  their  granaries  in  the  towns  held  by  them  further  back  from  Shanghai. 
Upwards  of  twelve  days  elapsed  before  they  made  their  appearance 
again  within  view  of  the  Settlement,  leaving  the  Defence  Committee 
time  to.  erect  substantial  barricades,  and  push  on  the  embankment  and 
ditch  for  the  outer  defences  ;  while  reconnoitring  parties  advanced  into 
the  country  in  all  directions,  braving  the  dangers  of  a  lurking  enemy 
in  the  face  of  the  rigorous  weather  that  prevailed.^ 

Notwithstanding  their  overwhelming  numbers  and  thieatening  move- 
ments, the  rebels  did  not  venture  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  now 
well-fortified  lines ;  and  reinforcements,  both  French  and  British,  w,ere 
&st  arriving  on  the  scene.  The  British  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  and 
the  French  Admiral  ProtSt,  were  both  on  the  spot,  and  now  mutually 
resolved  upon  measures  for  driting  the  invaders  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Shanghai.  The  campaigns  which  followed  are 
foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  description,  and  cannot  therefore  be  dwelt 
upon  in  detsdl;  but  as  an  account  of  Shanghai  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  mention  of  the  disciplined  forces  of  Chinese  which 
were  raised  for  warfare  in  its  vicinity,  and  which  achieved  unparal- 
leled successes  under  the  leadership,  finally,  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
Grordon,  B.E.,  the  following  summary  of  these  events  is  extracted 
from  an  article  in  Fraser'a  Magcuine  for  February  1865  on  this 
subject : 

'^  Not  content  with  repelling,  as  he  did  successfully,  the  assaults  made 
in  January  1862  upon  the  British  Settlement,  Admiral  Hope  conceived 
the  plan  of  following  up  the  invaders,  and  of  driving  them  beyond  the 
circle  of  thirty  miles'  radius  which  had  already  been  adopted,  mainly 
at  his  suggestion,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  neutralised  abiding- 
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place.  In  carrying  ont  this  plan,  Admiral  Hope  extended  the  wannest 
patronage  to  an  adventurer  named  Ward,  of  American  origin,  who 
had  some  time  previously  been  employed  by  the  local  functionaries  of 
Shanghai  as  commander  of  an  irregular  force  of  mercenaries,  armed 
with  European  muskets  and  headed  by  a  number  of  foreign  despera- 
does, who  had  already  skirmished  with  varying  success  against  the 
enemy.  A  force  such  as  this,  irregularly  got  together  and  unrecog- 
nized by  the  Central  Government,  was  far  more  agreeable  to  the  views 
of  the  local  functionaries  than  the  officially-constituted  corps  which 
the  British  minister  was  then  endeavouring  to  have  established.  Bais- 
ed  under  t^eir  auspices,  and  avowedly  for  a  temporary  purpose  only, 
they  felt  themselves  more  free  to  direct  its  movements,  and  to  suppress 
it  the  moment  its  services  should  no  longer  be  required.  They  rejoiced, 
therefore,  when  Admiral  Hope  consented  to  take  Ward  and  his  irregu- 
lars under  his  patronage,  and  alleged,  as  their  excuse  for  neglecting  to 
promote  the  formation  of  more  regular  forces,  the  success  which  short- 
ly dawned  upon  them  in  consequence  of  Admiral  Hope's  campaign. 
In  fact,  the  summer  of  1862  saw  the  rebel  hosts  retiring  in  confusion 
before  the  British  forces  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Stavely 
and  Admiral  Hope,  who  proceeded  to  recapture  all  the  fortified  cities 
within  the  thirty-mile  circle,  whilst  Ward's  force,  numbering  some  four 
thousand  men,  was  employed  in  auxiliary  movements  and  in  garrison- 
ing the  places  retaken.  By  the  autumn  of  1862,  the.  country  for  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  from  Shanghai  was  cleared  of  the  rebels,  though 
it  remained  a  desert ;  but  a  threatening  line  of  fortresses,^  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  supported  by  rebel  armies  holding  uninterrupted  com- 
munication with  Nanking,  overlooked  the  neutral  line.  Trade  with  the 
interior  was  paralyzed,  with  the  exception  of  an  irregular  intercourse 
with  the  rebels  which  was  maintained  through  a  species  of  connivance 
CD  the  part  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  the  most  valuable  produc- 
ing districts  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebel  pillagers.  Having  failed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  drilling  and  disciplining  their 
troops,  the  Chinese  authorities  had  no  other  armed  body  on  which 
they  could  rely  for  aggressive  measures  than  the  irregular  force  origi* 
nally  raised  by   Ward,  but  which^  on  the  latter's  death  in  October 
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1862,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  second  American  named  Burge- 
▼ine,  who,  it  was  speedily  found,  added  utter  incompetency  to  the 
"vices  and  lawlessness  which  had  distinguished  his  predecessor.  The 
Chinese  iiinctionaries  at  Shanghai  had  long  ere  this  discoyered  how 
slight  a  hold  they  had  upon  the  fidelity  of  such  men,  whose  defiance 
of  all  authority  proved  a  new  source  of  danger,  and  shewed  them  that 
it  would  be  less  easy  than  they  had  imagined  to  get  rid  of  such  troops 
and  leaders  when  necessity  no  longer  required  their  maintenance. 
They  found,  moreover,  that  when  deprived  of  the  support  of  British 
troops,  the  force  refused  to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy ;  and  at 
length,  dbmissing  Burgevine  from  his  command,  they  entreated  the 
British  General  to  appoint  an  officer  to  the  command  of  this  corps. 
An  Order  in  Council  having  already  permitted  British  officers  to  en- 
gage in  the  Chinese  service,  this  request  was  assented  to,  and  by  the 
appointment  of  Major  (now  Brevet-Colonel)  Charles  George  Gordon,  B.E. 
to  the  command  of  the  *  Ward  force,'  in  March  1863,  a  career  of  won- 
derful success  was  inaugurated,  which  terminated  in  less  than  twelve 
months  afterwards  in  a  complete  triumph  over  the  rebellion." 

Whilst  such  was  the  course  of  events  in  its  vicinity,  Shanghai  was 
growing  at  a  rate  which  astonished  even  those  who  had  witnessed  the 
marvellous  rise  of  such  cities  as  Sjui  Francisco  and  Melbourne.  During 
the  time  that  tens  of  thousands  of  tefugees  were  flocking  weekly  with- 
in the  British  lines  from  the  adjacent  country,  Ningpo  was  also  threat- 
ened by  a  separate  army  of  the  rebels,  which,  indeed,  effected  its  cap- 
ture on  the  9th  December,  1861,  and  thousands  of  its  wealthier  inha- 
bitants hastened  also  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Shanghai.  Large  tracts  of 
ground  which  had  until  now  remained  either  unoccupied  or  divided 
into  the  large  and  handsome  *'  compounds"  or  enclosures  within  which 
stood  the  houses  and  godowns  of  various  mercantile  firms,  became  ra- 
pidly covered  with  streets  inhabited  by  a  dense  Chinese  population, 
whilst  the  barriers  marking  what  had  recently  been  the  outer  limits  of 
the  British  settlement  were  speedily  left  behind  by  rows  of  hastily- 
built  Chinese  houses  which  extended  almost  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the 
Defence  Creek— once  far  out  in  the  country — obliterating  the  site  of 
the  Itace  Course,  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
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Defence  Creek  and  the  Yang-king  Pang,   and  throwing  out  lateral 
streets  and  lanes  on  every  side.     Much  of  this  was,  indeed,  the  work 
of  pure  speculation,  and  was  in  advance  of  the  actual  population  al- 
ready accumulated  on  the  spot ;  but  the  excitement  induced  by  the 
prodigious  sums  that  had  been  realized  by  the  sales  of  land  within  the 
Settlement  was  such  as  to  drown  all  the  warnings  of  prudence ;  and 
whilst  one  class  of  speculators  was  investing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  borrowed  capital  in  the  erection  of  new  streets,  another  class 
was  greedily  buying  every  foot  of  land  to  be  had  in  any  direction 
within  five  miles  of  the  River.     Speculation  of  all  kinds  was  rife,  and 
a  wide  field  for  its  exercise  was  opened  at  this  time  also  by  the  dearth 
of  Cotton  in  England,  which  suddenly  raised  the  native  growth  of 
China  to  the  rank  of  a  leading  export,  in  dealing  in  which  vast  profits 
accrued  for  a  time  to  lucky  buyers.     During   1862  and   1863,  every- 
one save  the  unlucky  naval,  military,   and  consular  recipients  of  fixed 
salaries  appeared  to  be  suddenly  enriched ;  the  clerk,  or  pilot,  or  store- 
keeper of  yesterday  counted  his  wealth  by  thousands  sterling  to-day  ; 
and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  luxury  induced  by  sudden  pros- 
perity enhanced  the  cost  of  living,  already  extravagantly  high  owing 
to  the  vast  concourse  of  inhabitants,   to  such  a  degree  as  to  rival  the 
early  da^s  of  the  Australian  gold  diggings. 

The  French  settlement  had  similarly,  though  in  a  much  less  degree 
become  the  abiding-place  of  a  large  Chinese  population,  and  on  the  so- 
called  American  side  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  also  largely  increas- 
ed. It  was  roughly  estimated  that  under  the  sway  of  the  British  Mu- 
nicipality some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Chinese  and  threo 
thousand  Europeans  were  gathered,  and  that  ou  the  French  settlement 
the  numbers  were  not  below  eighty  thousand.  Whilst  this  enormous 
increase  to  the  population  naturally  brought  a  large  augmentation  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Municipal  Council,  the  expenses  it  entailed  for  po- 
lice, draining,  etc.  were  so  great  as  to  constitute  a  serious  difficulty. 
Matters  were  complicated  by  collisions  on  the  subject  of  taxation  be- 
tween the  Municipal  Council  and  the  Chinese  authorities,  who  not  un- 
naturally maintained  their  right  to  levy  not  only  ordinary  taxes  but  also 
special  war-rates  on  their  subjects  residing  in  the  British  Settlement, 
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wliilst  the  Municipfd  Council  on  the  other  hand  sought  to  maintain  that 
the  protection  these  Chinese  we^e  receiving  from  foreign  arms  should 
withdraw  them  from  all  fiscal  interference  on  the  part  of  their  own  Go- 
vernment The  British  Minister  at  Peking,  howe'^er,  supported  the 
rights  of  the  Chinese  Government,  ai)d  an  agreement  was  eventually 
arrived  at  according  to  which  the  then  existing  Chinese  taxes  were  to 
be  levied  without  farther  additions,  with  the  exception  of  a  tax  of  16 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  all  rentals,  of  wh'ch  one- half  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  Municipal  Council  for  the  public  service  of  the  Settlement. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made,  during  this  period,  by  a  party  among 
the  foreign  landholders  to  abstract  the  Foreign  Settlements  of  Shanghai 
altogether  from  Chinese  jurisdiction,  and  to  erect  them  into  a  Free 
City  under  Imperial  Charter.  In  the  words  of  the  article  above-quoted: 
^'  could  such  a  scheme  have  been  realized,  it  would  have  estal  lished  at 
Shanghai  an  Eldorado  for  the  European  smuggler,  as  well  as  for  the 
Chinese  fugitive  from  justice,  though  the  probability  that  a  mercantile 
community,  composed  of  individuals  from  almost  every  civilized  state, 
could  be  subtracted  from  their  own  allegiance  to  form  a  new  and  har- 
momous  republic  on  a  few  acres  of  Chinese  ground,  is  as  faint  as  the 
original  idea  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the 
scheme  was  preposterous.*^  Faijling  in  this  direction,  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  Foreign  Community  proceeded  to  agitate  the  question  of  a  reform 
of  the  Municipal  Regulations  adopted  in  1854,  with  a  view  to  constitut- 
ing the  Municipal  Council  on  a  more  of&cial  basis,  especially  as  regards 
its  powers  of  taxation ;  and  at  length,  afler  years  of  dbcussion,  a  code 
has  been  devised  and  laid  before  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Peking,  by 
whom  erelong,  it  is  expected,  it  will  be  approved  as  the  constitution 
for  the  government  of  the  Settlements.  The  extent  and  importance  of 
the  duties  discharged  by  the  Municipal  Council  may  be  estimated  from 
the  &ct  that  in  the  year  ending  March  3 1st  1864  its  expenditure 
amounted  to  Taels  289,000  (a  large  sum  being  raised  by  loan)  and  that 
its  police-force  numbered  126  highly  disciplined  aiid  well-armed  cons- 
tables, almost  all  of  whom  had  been  non-commissioned  .officers  or  privates 
in  British  regiments.  During  the  same  period  large  sewers  of  about 
1000  yards  in  aggregate  length  had  been  constructed  in  addition  to 
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existing  drains,  and  the  streets,  till  now  almost  impassable  in  wet 
weather,  had  been  macadamised  throughout  the  length  of  the  settlement. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  amazing  prosperity  and  seemingly  bound- 
less wealth  of  Shanghai  received  a  sudden  check,  which  was  only  the 
precursor  of  a  rapid  downfall  The  city  of  Soochow  had  been  recap- 
tured by  Afajor  Gordon  on  the  29th  November  1863,  and  the  whole  in- 
tervening country  was  free  from  disturbance  by  rebels.  Contrary  to  the 
general  expectation  and  positive  reckonings  of  the  majority  of  the  foreign 
residents,  an  exodus  of  the  Chinese  sojourners  in  the  settlements  now 
began ;  streets  became  deserted,  then  entire  quarters ;  long  ranges  of 
new  buildings,  still  unfinished,  were  stopped  midway  in  their  progress 
to  completion ;  aid  whilst  land  speculators  found  ruin  suddenly  im- 
pending, the  Municipal  Council  similarly  saw  itself  bereft  of  its  sources 
of  revenue,  the  Chinese  apparently  prefering  to  huriy  back  to  their  old 
homes  in  the  interior  to  the  choice  of  remaining  permanently  subjects  of 
foreign  protection  and  taxation.  As  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  this 
disaster  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  Shanghai  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
majoiity  of  its  residents  were  shaken  by  the  commercial  crisis  in  the 
markets  for  Cotton  and  Teas,  in  both  of  which  the  mania  for  specula- 
tion had  largely  involved  the  entire  community  ;  and  the  latter  half  of 
1864  with  the  whole  of  the  year  1865  will  long  be  remembered  as  an 
era  of  universal  impoverishment  The  following  reflections  from  the 
Shanghai  Daily  News  of  June  6th  1866  indicate  the.  depression  existing 
at  that  date : 

'*  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  capital 
sank  in  the  various  unremunerative  speculations  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  coarse  of  any  afternoon's  pull  on  the  river  or  stroll  through  the  set- 
tlement, would  be  interesting.'  Some  little  patience  and  perseverance 
would  be  required ;  but  the  practical  explanation  which  the  result  would 
afford  of  recent  monetary  distress,  would  quite  repay  investigation ;  for 
had  the  amount  of  capital  thus  locked  up  and  lost  to  use  been  available, 
the  crisis  of  1865  would  have  been  tided  through  with  much  less  di^ 
ficulty.  Gloomy  reflections  might  be  excited  on  the  mutability  of  human 
affidrs,  as  exemplified  in  the  change  from  lavish  expenditure  to  dead* 
lock  and  abandonment ;  but  oompenfiation  might  be  found  in  caution 
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learned.  Beginning  at  the  lower  reach,  the  premises  of  the  Shanghai 
Brick  and  Saw  Mdl  Company  invite  attention,  and  an  item  of  Tls- 
100,000  would  be  entered  by  the  calculator  under  the  head  of  dead  loss^ 
with  memorandum  in  the  column  of  "  remarks,*'  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  by  a  new  company  who  had  purchased  the  premises  for  Tls. 
18,000,  to  work  them  with  better  success.  Bewildered  while  passing  up 
the  river,  by  successive  ranges  of  empty  or  half  empty  godowns,  he 
would  vaguely  set  down  a  million  or  two  as  the  number  of  lost  taels 
represented.  At  the  time  these  godowns  were  erected,  the  river  con- 
tained 270  ships  instead  of  27,  and  the  demnnd  for  warehouse  accommo- 
dation largely  exceeded  the  supjjly.  Cool  consideration  might  hi«TC 
suggested  the  impossibility  that  this  could  last ;  that  a  supply  so  enor- 
mous must  cause  a  glut  to  be  followed  by  reaction.  But  no  such 
reflection  was  acted  on  ;  the  demand  for  storage  existed  and  the  erec- 
tion of  warehouses  offered  an  apparently  profitable  opportunity  of  in- 
vestment. Godowns  and  wharves  were  constructed  in  an  excess  corres- 
ponding with  the  excessive  arrivals  of  goods ;  and  now  that  the  arrivals 
have  ceased,  the  godowns  are  empty  and  the  wharves  idle." 

The  factitious  growth  of  Shanghai  has  thus  been  brought  to  a  sud- 
den and  ruinous  termination ;  but  its  legitimate  development  as  an 
entrepot  for  Chinese  commerce  promises  it  a  glorious  future,  ensured 
by  its  commanding  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tz',  its  proximi- 
ty to  the  great  producing  regions  of  tea  and  silk,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  capital  which  has  permanently  been  attracted  to  the  spot. 

ToPOGRAPHr  AND  GENERAL  De8CRIPt«on. — Many  hours  before  the 
steamer  which  brings  the  visitor  from  the  South  to  Shanghai  arrives 
within  sight  of  the  low-lying  banks  qf  the  Hwang-p*u,  the  clear  ocean 
waves  will  be  found  to  merge  into  a  muddy,  yellowish  flood  such  as 
can  only  indicate  the  mouth  of  a  great  river.  In  the  striking  words 
of  Wingrove  Cooke,  "  this  vast  expanse  of  turbid  fresh  water  is  satura- 
ted with  the  loam  of  fields  1500  miles  away.  A  portion  of  this  rippling 
element  was  gathered  upon  those  great  mountain-ranges  of  Central 
Asia,  where  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmaputra,  and  the  two  great  rivers 
that  irrigate  Siam  and  Cochin-China,  and  the  fierce  *  Yellow  River' 
which  pervades  the  north  of  China,  divide  the  drainage.    The  volume 
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is  increased  by  every  mountain  torrent  and  every  descending  streamlet 
through  600,000  square  miles  of  midland  China." 

In  the  midst  of  this  yellow  waste  of  waters,  and  apparently  far  out 
to  sea,  the  first  token  of  an  approach  to  port  is  given  by  the  light-ship 
indicating  the  navigable  channel.  Gradually,  two  thin  lines  are  seen 
stretching  along  the  horizon,  which  develop  into  a  view  of  low,  marshy 
banks,  upon  which,  as  the  steamer  glides  into  the  mouth  of  the  Hwang- 
p*u,  masses  of  foliage  are  seen  which  bear  a  familiar,  European  aspect 
to  an  eye  lately  accustomed  to  the  tropical  banyans,  plantains,  and 
bamboos  accompanying  every  prospect  in  the  South.  On  the  right 
hand  stretches  for  nearly  a  mile  the  long  green  bank,  jagged  along  the 
summit,  which  constituted  twenty-five  years  ago  the  formidable  Bat- 
teries of  Wu-sung,  and  beyond  them  lies  the  town  of  that  name,  with 
a  French  flag  floating  conspicuously  over  a  range  of  whitewashed 
buildings,  which  constitute  a  naval  depot  and  coal  station  for  the 
French  fleet.  There  are  not  wanting  individuals  who  -comment  on  the 
foresight  of  "  our  allies,"  in  thus  establishing  themselves  permanently 
at  what  may  one  day  be  the  Port  of  Shanghai,  when,  as  is  predicted, 
the  shoaling  of  the  remaining  ten  miles  of  river  shall  have  closed  the 
existing  anchorage  to  all  sea-going  vessels.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  channel,  though  narrow,  intricate,  and  frequently  shifting,  remains 
practicable  for  the  largest  merchantmen  and  heavy  frigates.  Amidst  a 
throng  of  junks  and  native  boats  of  all  descriptions,  European  vessels 
are  now  seen  ascending  or  dropping  down  the  stream  in  charge  of 
lively  tugs,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  huge,  white,  two-storied  Yang-tz' 
steamers,  built  on  the  American  planj  passes  swiftly  by  on  its  way  to 
Hankow.  Tlie  masts  of  the  shipping  lying  opposite  Shanghai  and  the 
tops  of  the  houses  themselves  are  next  seen  over  the  low  land  on  the 
left,  at  right  angles  to  the  vessel's  course,  whilst  on  the  right  hand  the 
wharves,  docks,  and  buildings  of  Hong-Kew,  the  so-called  American 
settlement,  are  passed  in  succession.  At  length  turning  the  sharp  cor- 
ner round  Poo-tung  Point,  where  the  course  of  the  river  abruptly 
curves  from  north  to  east,  the  straight  reach  is  entered,  and  anchor  is 
dropped  among  the  shipping  in  front  of  the  Bund.  Stretching  in  a 
long  line  from  South  to  North,  the  handsome  frontage  of  the  British 
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Settlement  is  now  the  prospect  in  view.  Far  sway  to  the  South,  s 
dense  forest  of  junk-masts  marks  the  native  anchorage  in  front  of  the  ..^ 
Chinese  city,  whilst  the  northern  boundary  of  the  scene  is  formed  by 
the  curving  shore -line  of  Hong-Kew,  separated  fi  om  the  British  settle- 
ment by  the  wide  mouth  of  the  Soochow  creek,  which  is  spanned  by  a 
wooden  bridge. 

British  Settlement. — ^It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Shanghai    J  " 
at  the  present  day  that  there  existed,  when  the  settlement  was  first  I 
formed,  the  ''  large  road  along  the  bank  of  the  river  which  was  a  tow*  ; 
ingrpath  for  the  grain- junks,*^  of  which  mention  is  expressly  made  in 
the  early  Land  Regulations.   The  preservation  and  successive  widenings  | 
of  this  road- way  have  given  Shanghai  a  noble  quay  along  the  entire  iS 
length  of  its  river-front,  and,  by  the  repetition  of  its  character  at  i 
every  new  settlement  undertaken  elsewhere  of  late  years,  have  made 
the  '*  Bund**  a  prominent  feature  of  European  progress  throughout  j 
China.     The  Bund  running  North  and  South  along  the  face  of  the  i  \ 
British  Settlement  has  a  length  of  some  3,600  feet,  with  an  average   f^\ 
breadth  of  sixty-five  feet,  but  unluckily  the  great  cost  of  granite  in         ^ 
this  allu/ial  region  has  hitherto  prevented  its  being  faced  with  stone. 
The  rapidity  with  which  mud-deposits  are  fonned  by  the  river,  more- 
over, has  led  to  the  growth  of  a  wide  mud -bank,  dry  at  low  water, 
extending  from  the  timber  facing  of  the  loadway  some  hundred  feet, 
on  an  average,  into  the  stream,   and  in  order  to  secure  an  approach  at 
all  stages  of  the  tide  sloping  jetties  have  been  built  out  at   diflerent 
times,  to  the  number  of  about  a  dozen.  A  proposition  has  indeed  been 
brought  forward  of  late  years,  having  for  its  object  the  embankment 
of  the  river  at  the  limit  of  low-water,  thus  reclaiming  a  very  large 
area  outside  the  present  line  of  Bund,  which  it  is  proposed  to  convert 
into  a  public  recreation  ground,  but  funds  for  this  undertaking  still 
remain  to  be  provided. 

The  sampans  which  surFound  vessels  on  arriving  at  Shanghai  are 
the  most  unwieldy  and  least  comfortable  that  will  be  seen  along. the 
whole  coast,  their  clumsy  appearance  corresponding  with  the  doltish, 
confused  aspect  of  the  boatmen,  who,  like  the  other  natives  of  this  part 
of  China,  appear  as  nearly  devoid  of  intellect  as  is  compatible  with  the 
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existence  of  a  human  conformation.  In  this  respect,  as  in  their  lighter 
complexion  and  their  manner  of  dressing  (especially  in  the  particular  of 
wearing  shoes  and  stockings,  and  long  gowns  in  place  of  jackets)  the  Shang- 
hai Chinese  differ  widely  from  the  brisk  and  handy  natives  of  the  South. 
Crouching,  we  will  suppose,  in  one  of  these  crazy  sampans,  the 
visitor  may  be  propelled  to  the  first  jetty  on  the  north  end  of  the  bund, 
where,  if  it  is  high  water,  he  will  land  amid  a  crowd  of  cargo-boatmen| 
struggling  with  bales  of  cotton  or  other  merchandize.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  Bund,  occupying  the  3urve  formed  here  by  the  junction  of 
the  Soochow  Creek  with  the  river,  lies  the  extensive  enclosure  of  the 
British  Consulate.  The  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  Consulate  func^ 
tionaries  and  their  offices  are  four  in  number,  and  were  erected  some 
twenty  years  since,  in  the  early  days  of  Shanghai  Notwithstanding  its 
early  construction,  the  main  building  is  a  massive,  well  designed,  and 
spacious  edifice,  containing  the  Consul's  residence  (on  the  upper  floor) 
with  public  offices,  Court -room,  etc.  below.  On  its  right  is  a  smaller 
building,  occupied  by  a  junior  officer,  and  on  the  left,  divided  from  it  by 
a  lawn  and  shrubbery,  the  residence  of  the  Vice-consul.  Beyond  this 
again  is  the  house  appropriated  to  the  Consular  Interpreter.  A  large 
expanse  of  ground  in  front  of  the  Consul's  and  Vice-Consid's  houses  is 
neatly  laid  out  as  a  pleasure-ground,  bounded  by  a  low  wall  along  the 
Bund.  The  grounds  of  the  British  Consulate  were  formerly  vastly  more 
extensive  than  at  present,  stretching  for  some  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  Bund  westwards ;  but,  by  a  most  ill-advised  act,  the  greater 
portion  was  sold  for  *•  building-lots  "  during  the  land  mania  of  1862, 
thus  not  only  shutting  in  the  Consular  buildings  inconveniently,  but 
parting  with  land  which  is  now  urgently  required  for  additionl  accom- 
modation. The  street  running  westward  from  the  Bund  south  of  the 
Considate  is  called  Peking  Road.  A  tine  building  standing  at  the 
corner  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  residence  and  compound  of  the 
First  Assistant  of  the  Consulate.  Passing  south- wards,  the  long  range 
of  buildings  occupied  by  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  is  next 
skirted,  after  which  the  more  notable  establishments  are  those  of 
Messsrs.  A.  Heard  &  Co.,  the  Oriental  Bank,  and  numerous  important 
mercantile  firms.     In  close  juxtaposition,  in  almost  the  centre  of  the 
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long  line  of  sightly  buildings,  are  the  Custom  House,  occupying  a  Chinese 
temple,  the  fantastic  roofs  and  curved  gables  of  which  constitute  the  only 
break  in  the  line  of  European  architecture,  and  the  stately  mansion  of 
Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.  standing  isolated  in  its  large,  umbrageous  compound. 

The  style  of  architecture  which  has  been  most  in  vogue  at  Shanghai  is 
that  of  the  Italian  villa,  the  classical  lines  of  which  have  been  strength- 
ened into  massive  propoitions,  and  modified  though  not  obliterated  by 
the  addition  of  the  indispensable  verandah.  The  most  pretentious 
efforts  of  design  have  been  lavished  on  the  Club,  a  high,  four-storied 
building  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bund,  which  was  erected  in 
1863-64  at  a  cost  of  some  120,000  Taels,  raised  among  a  body  of 
Share-holders.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  building  aie  on  a 
plan  somewhat  similar  to,  though  more  extensive  than  those  of  the 
Club  at  Hongkong,  the  number  of  bed  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  visitors 
being  considerably  larger.  An  extensive  view  can  be  obtained  from  a 
pavilion  crowning  the  roof  of  this  edifice. 

From  the  Bund  the  settlement  stretches  inland  as  far  as  its  western 
boundary,  the  Defence  Creek,  a  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  intersected  by  six  main  streets,  running  par- 
allel to  the  Bund,  and  these  are  again  traversed  by  six  thoroughfares 
crossing  the  settlement  from  North  to  South.  Of  the  former,  the 
Nanking  Road,  or  Ma-Loo,  as  it  is  termed  in  its  upper  course,  divides 
the  Settlement  into  two  almost  equal  sections,  and  is  lined  for  about 
one-half  of  its  length  with  the  residences  of  European  firms.  Its 
western  half,  which  expands  to  the  considerable  breadth  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet^  is  exclusively  Chinese,  being  lined  on  both  sides  with  ranges 
of  two-storied  wooden  houses,  now  chiefly  vacant,  which  were  built 
to  accommodate  the  densely  crowded  population  of  1861 — 1863,  and 
terminates  at  a  wooden  bridge  which  spans  the  Defence  Creek.  This 
central  thoroughfare  was  the  nucleus  around  which  European  buildings 
were  chiefly  grouped  in  tbe  early  days  of  Shanghai,  but  at  present  the 
streets  running  northward  from  Nanking  Road,  as  also  those  parallel 
to  it  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  settlement,  are  almost  exclusively 
lined  with  European  residences,  stores,  auctionrooms,  and  warehouses. 
The  western  half  of  the  settlement  is  covered  with  Chinese  streets. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  streets  of  the  Settlement,  together  with 
their  present  names  and  those  which  they  superseded  a  few  years  ago: 


Old  English  Name. 


1.  East  to  West  Roads, 
Bund  on  Soochow  Creek, 

Consulate  Road, 

Kirk's  Avenue  &  Old  Park, 
Fives  Court  Lane, 
Park  Lane  and  Maloo, 
Rope  Walk  Road, 
Custom  House  Road, 
Mission  Road, 
North  Gate  Street 

Bund  on  Yang-King-Pang, 

2.  North  and  South  Roads. 

The  Bund,    


Bridge  Street,      

Church  Street,     

Barrier  Road,       

Temple  Road,      • ••. 

Between  Temple  &  Shakloo  ) 


Roads,  no  name, 
Shakloo  Road, 

Soochow  Road,     ... 
Sikh  Road, 


New  Namb. 


In  English. 


Soochow 
Hongkong 
Peking 
Amoy 
Ningpo 
Tientsin 
Nanking 
*  Hangchow 
Hankow 
Foochow 
Canton 
Ejukiang 
Sungkiang 


Road 

Street 

Road 


Road 


Yangtsze 
Yuen  Ming  Yuen    „ 

'Ao  Mun  „ 

Kiangsu  „ 

Kiangsi  „ 

Honan  „ 

Shantung  „ 

Shansi  „ 

Fuhkien  „ 

Hoopeh  „ 

Chekiattg  „ 

Kwangsi  „ 

Yunan  „ 

Szechuen  „ 


In  Chinese. 


^jwm 


.\jog\e 
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A  project  has  long  been  on  foot  for  numbering  all  the  European 
houses  in  the  Settlement,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  difficult j 
which  now  e:psts  in  respect  to  finding  one's  way.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  name  of  each  street  is  legibly  painted  in  Chinese  as  well  as 
English  at  the  principal  comers,  the  Chinese  inhabitants  have  hitherto, 
with  impenetrable  obstinacy,  refused  to  make  use  of  them,  and  the 
only  direction  that  can  be  given  to  a  guide  or  chair  bearer  is  the  Chi- 
nese name  of  the  particular  '^  hong''  to  be  visited.  Uulike  the  custom 
of  Hongkong,  where  the  name  of  the  mercantile  firm  is  translated  into 
Chinese  sounds,  at  Shanghai,  each  firm  on  establishing  itself  is  con- 
strained to  adopt  a  high-fiown  combination  of  Chinese  characters  as 
its  distinctijve  title.  Thus  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Dent  and  Company 
are  known  as  the  **  Pao-Shun-Hong,"  or  the  Precious  and  Compliant 
Firm,  whilst  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Company  are  entitled 
E-ho,  or  Upright  and  Harmonious. 

The  settlement  is  lendered  gay  by  tho.  numerous  Consular  flags 
which  fiy  from  the  different  hongs,  the  Union  Jack  beiijg  almost  the 
only  one  not  generally  visible,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  British 
Consular  flagstaff.  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Prussia,  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only  powers  represented  by  official  consuls  at 
Shanghai,  but  the  remaining  states  of  Europe  have  almost  without  ex- 
ception a  national  agent  in  the  shape  of  a  merchant  or  mercantile 
firm.  The  Danish  flag  has  been  displayed  for  many  years  by  Messrs, 
Jardine,  Matheson  and  Company,  whilst  that  of  Poi-tugal  has  been 
similarly  attached  to  the  firm  of  Dent  &  Co.  Russia  is  represented  by 
the  senior  partner  of  Messrs.  A.  Heard  &  Co.,  and  Italy,  Hamburg, 
Sweden,  &c.  &c.,  are  similarly  represented. 

The  principal  public  building  in  the  British  Settlement  is  New  Tri- 
nity Church,  now  in  process  of  erection  upon  the  site  of  a  former  aiid 
less  commodious  building,  which  was  removed,  as  unsafe,  in  1862. 
The  church  compound  occupies  the  entire  space  between  Han-kow  and 
Hang-chow  Roads,  running  east  and  west,  and  Ho-nan  and  Kiang-si 
Roads,  running  north  and  south.  The  edifice  now  being  constructed, 
after  a  design  in  the  Gothic  style  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  will  have  a 
width  of  50  feet,  with  a  length   of  110  feet,  exclusive  of  apsis  and 
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porch.  The  height  of  the  nave  will  be  43  feet  The  number  of  sitt- 
ings will  be  756.  The  first  stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  on  the  24th 
May,  1866,  and  it  was  estimated  that  within  two  years  from  that  date 
the  building  may  be  opened  for  public  worship.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  Tb.  55,000.  The  residence  of  the  Consular  Chaplain,  called  the 
Parsonage,  stands  in  close  proximity  to  the  church. 

In  addition  to  the  Club  and  Church,  the  Municipal  Council  offices 
situated  in  Honan  road,  and  one  or  two  Masonic  Lodges,  complete 
the  list  of  the  public  btdldings.  The  Shanghai  General  Hospital  is 
situated  on  the  Bund  of  the  French  Settlement,  where  it  was  establish- 
ed in  1864  by  the  committee  of  the  Institution.  It  is  maintained  on 
behalf  of  shareholders,  but  certain  errors  in  the  early  management  of 
the  hospital  have  greatly  retarded  its  development.  The  charges  are 
as  follows :  First  class  with  private  room,  Taels  3  per  diem,  not  includ- 
ing medicines ;  Second  class,  in  wards  with  not  more  than  five  patients, 
Tael  1.50  without  medicines ;  Third  class,  in  general  ward,  jfl.50  per 
diem,  with  ordinary  medicine. 

Buildmg,  Eoad-making,  etc. — A  serious  source  of  expense  and  difficul- 
ty in  the  construction  of  buildings  ^t  Shanghai  is  the  low,  marshy  natu- 
re of  the  soil,  where  at  a  depth  of  from  five  to  ten  feet  water  is  invaria- 
bly reached.  This  renders  costly  piling-works  indispensable,  whilst  the 
utter  lack  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  renders  it  further  necessary 
that  such  granite  as  is  used  for  the  foundations  or  lower  courses  should 
be  brought  a  distance  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  either  from  the 
interior  or  the  coast. ,  Bricks,  on  the  country,  are  comparatively  cheap 
at  Shanghai  As  regards  roads,  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  also  highly 
disadvantageous,  and,  until  1862  the  best-kept  throughfares  became 
almost  impassable  sloughs  in  wet  weather.  Of  late  however,  improved 
'  drainage  and  frequent  macadamizing  with  granite  chippings  has  greatly 
improved  the  road-ways. 

French  Settlement. — In  accordance  with  the  principle  adopted  with 
respect  to  land  for  the  occupancy  of  British  subjects,  a  space  was  as- 
signed in  1849,  on  theappointmentof  a  French  Consul  to  reside  at  Shang- 
hai, "  within  which  French  subjects  should  be  at  liberty  to  acquire  land 
and  build  residences,'^  the  boundaries  mutually  determined  upon  being 
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such  as  are  shewn  in  article  L  of  the  I^and  Regulations  (see  ante). 
The  yang-king-pang  creek  is  the  boundary,  therefore,  of  the  British  and 
French  settlements,  but  in  other  respects  the  limits  of  the  latter  have 
been  repeatedly  extended,  and  notably  by  including  that  portion  of  the 
suburb  the  buildings  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  French  troops  in 
1862.  The  latest  definition  of  the  extent  of  the  settlement  was  vouchsaf- 
ed by  the  French  Consul  at  a  public  meeting  in  February  1866,  when 
its  southern  boundary  was  declared  to  be  the  creek  running  up  to  the 
East  gate  of  the  native  city. 

Although  constituted  under  the  same  Land  Regulations  as  its  neigh- 
bours, the  Municipal  and  Consular  Grovernment  of  the  French  Settle- 
ment has  always  been  conducted  upon  a  somewhat  different  footing, 
based  on  the  daim,  more  or  less  actively  expressed,  to  consider  the  site 
as  a  "  Concession  "  to  the  French  Government,  or  in  other  words,  as  a 
quasi-Colony  of  France.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  idea  of  sovereignty 
been  carried,  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  police-force  has  been 
claimed  by  the  French  Consul,  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  officials 
over  natives  residing  within  the  Settlement  has  been  denied,  and  war- 
rants issued  by  foreign  Consuls  for  the  arrest  of  their  subjects  have 
been  obstructed.  In  1863,  however,  a  case  of  this  kind  produced  so 
strong  a  protest  from  the  U.S.  Consul  as  to  draw  from  the  French  Con- 
sul an  acknowledgement  of  the  Chinese  territorial  sovereignty.  Since 
that  period,  efforts  have  been  in  progress  to  place  the  three  Settle- 
ments under  one  uniform  code  of  regulations,  if  not  under  the  control 
of  a  single  Municipality.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  authorities 
over  their  own  subjects  was  fully  acknowledged  in  1865,  by  sub- 
mission to  their  demand  for  the  closing  of  the  brothels  and  gambling- 
houses  which  attracted  a  large  criminal  population  to  the  French  settle- 
ment, and  from  which  the  Municipality  drew  a  great  proportion  of  its 
revenue.  Since  this  event,  the  difficulty  of  raising  revenue  has  been 
extreme,  and  the  taxes  imposed  in  1866  proved  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Chinese  that  all  the  shops  of  the  Settlement  were  shut,  nor  did  the 
dissatisfaction  cease  until  one-half  of  the  impost  had  been  remitted. 

The  Bund, — ^the  special  feature  of  Shanghai — ^is  continued  along  the 
face  of  the  French  settlement,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
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buildings,  the  substantial  architecture  of  the  English  frontage  is  ex- 
changed on  the  other  side  of  the  Yang-king-pang,  for  buildings  of  a 
very  inferior  description.  The  French  Municipality  has,  however,  out- 
stripped its  neighbour  in  the  work  of  permanent  enabankment  of  the 
river-front,  whilst  the  canal  which  leads  from  the  river  to  the  city  wall 
has  been  solidly  revetted  with  granite.  The  material  for  this  under- 
■  taking  was  obtained  by  the  easy  process  of  removing  the  bridges  and 
other  stone-work  of  the  country  between  Shanghai  and  Sungkiang, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  rebels.  One  or  two  streets  parallel  with  the 
Bund  comprise  all  the  European  dwelling-houses  within  the  settlement, 
the  only  buildings  of  note  being  the  Town  Hall  erected  by  the  Muni- 
cipality and  the  spacious  but  plain  Cathedral  The  French  Consulate 
is  situated  in  a  large  enclosure  close  to  the  Yang-kirg-pang.  Chinese 
streets  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  Settlement.  On  the  north  face 
of  the  city  a  gateway,  long  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  French  ma- 
rines, was  rebuilt  in  1861  and  named  the  "Porte  Montauban"  in 
honour  of  the  French  Commander  in-Chief. 

The  French  Municipality,  like  its  neighbour,  is  composed  of  six 
members  elected  annually  by  vote  of  the  renters  of  land :  but  in  1865 
the  board  was  forcibly  dissolved  by  the  French  Consul,  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  in  opinion,  and  its  members  imprisoned  for  a  tima 
A  Provisional  Council,  comprising  several  leading  British  subjects 
renting  land  within  the  French  limits,  was  thereupon  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  municipal  affairs  until  the  settlement  of  a  definite  code  of 
Regulations. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  French  Bund  are  commodious  wharves 
erected  by  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company,  at  which  the 
large  steamers  navigating  the  Yang-tz'  load  .and  discharge ;  and  the 
extensive  premises  of  the  Messag^ries  Imp^riales,  for  whose  accommo- 
dation the  last  extension  of  the  French  boundary  took  place.  Beyond 
this  point  stretch  the  crowded  tiers  of  the  Chine5e  shipping. 

American  Settlement,  or  Hong-kew.  (fcC  P)- — On  the  first  ar- 
rrival  of  a  Consul  for  the  United  States  at  Shanghai  the  Considar  re- 
sidence was  established  on  the  tract  of  land  forming  the  river-bank 
where  it  carves  east-ward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Soochow  Creek,  and 
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which  was  known  locally  as  Hong-kew.  From  this  fact  the  tract  in 
question  became  popularly  known  as  the  **  American  Settlement ;  "  but 
owing  to  its  remoteness  from  the  Chinese  city,  and  still  more  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  leading  American  houses  had  already  established  them- 
selves within  the  British  limits,  the  tract  remained  for  many  years 
without  improvement,  the  river  bank  alone  being  fringed  with  taverns 
and  seamen's  boarding  houses,  which  converted  it  into  the  "  Wapping  ^ 
of  Shanghai.  Hong-kew,  however,  shared  in  the  general  increase  of 
population  during  the  rebel  troubles,  and  in  1862  the  urgent  need  of 
municipal  administration  induced  the  land  renters,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  U.S.  Consul,  to  place  the  settlement  under  the  control  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  British  Settlement  In  June  1863  an  agree- 
ment was  made  between  the  U.S.  Consul  and  the  Taof  ai  of  Shanghai 
by  which  the  limits  of  the  American  settlement  were  defined  as  follows: 

"  The  Soochow  Creek,  from  a  point  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Defence  Creek,  to  the  Ilwang-p'u. 

Thence  at  low- water  mark,  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  entering  the 
Hwang  p'u  near  the  lower  limit  of  the  anchorage  called  Yang-tz*-pu. 

West-ward,  three  li  along  the  creek.  Thence,  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  point  of  beginning." 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  the  Municipality,  recognized  as  representing 
the  united  Settlements,  commenced  active  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads,  bund,  etc.  of  Hong-kew,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
police-force  was  permanently  stationed  in  this  hitherto  disorderly  settle- 
ment. European  houses  had  been  built  to  a  large  extent  within  the 
two  preceding  years,  owing  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  land  ;  and 
the  growing  necessity  for  docks  and  wharves  had  met  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages requisite  for  such  undertakings  alonu  the  shore  of  the  Settle- 
ment. Property  which  had  long  been  owned  by  the  Shanghai  Dock 
Company  was  now  availed  of  to  construct  extensive  basins,  and  nume- 
rous commercial  wharves  were  constructed  in  quick  succession. 

The  comparative  proximity  of  the  American  Settlement  to  Wu-sung 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  give  it  a  vast  advantage  over  its  neigh- 
bours if  the  shoaling  of  the  river  becomes  serious  in  the  future ;  or, 
in  case  the  construction  of  a  railway  to  Wu-sung  should  be  accom- 
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plished,  the  situation  of  the  terminus  in  Hong  kew  will  abo  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  that  settleinent. 

A  neat  church  of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  communion 
stands  in  the  centie  of  the  settlement. 

Poo-TUNO. — (y||[  ^).  The  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  (as  its  name 
in  Chinese  signifies),  remained  long  a  mere  mud-fiat,  built  upon  by  a 
few  Chinese  boat-yards  and  rope- walks,  but  in  recent  years  the  river- 
front has  been  bought  up  by  Europeans  in  successive  lots,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  extensive  warehouses,  docks  and  wharves.  A  far-sighted 
Scot,  Mr.  Muirhead,  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  advantages  of  this 
locality,  and  his  Dock  and  building-yard  are  now  among  the  principal 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  East.  They  will  be  described  far- 
ther on«  At  a  short  distance  inland  is  situated  one  of  the  Protestant 
Cemeteries.  The  elbow  formed  by  the  shore  at  the  curve  of  the  river 
was  the  subject  of  protracted  disputes  with  the  Chinese  Government, 
an  association  of  British  subjects  having  purchased  the  site,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  encroachments  on  the  river-bed  by  embanking  a  large 
tract  of  mud  from  which  the  tide  receded  at  low  water.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  current  was  deflected,  and  rapid  shoaling  of  the  navigable 
channel  threatened.  At  length,  in  1865,  the  Chinese  Government 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  expeditrut  available  in  such  a 
case,  and  entered  an  action  against  the  alleged  trespassers.  The  cause 
was  tried  before  the  Judge  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Supreme  Court, 
by  whom  judgment  was  given  against  the  defendants. 

It  has  since  then  been  proposed  to  embank  the  curve  (called  Poo- 
tung  Point)  under  the  superintendance  of  competent  engineers,  in 
correspondence  with  a  plan  (noticed  above)  for  carrying  out  the 
bund-line  of  the  opposite  shore ;  but  these  projects  remain  in  abey- 
ance for  lack  of  funds. 

Cbinesb  Citt. — ^Except  as  an  exemplification  of  the  extreme  of  native 
filth  and  squalor,  the  city  of  Shanghai  has  nothing  to  repay  a  visitor  for 
the  discomfort  of  penetrating  its  narrow  and  unsavoury  precints.  The 
wa^ls  are  about  8^  miles  in  circuit,  and  are  pierced  by  seven  gates. 
The  shape  of  the  city  is  oval,  its  broadest  part  being  on  the  North, 
where  it  abuts  upon  the  French  Settlement    Between  the  eastern  wall 
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and  the  river  lies  the  principal  suburb,  off  which  the  native  shipping 
lies  anchored  in  tiers.  There  is  no  straiglit  thoroughfare  from  Gate  to 
Gate,  as  in  other  Chinese  cities,  but  streets  run  for  some  distance 
southwards  from  the  North  and  North-ei»st  gates,  and  in  the^e  some  of 
the  principal  shops  are  established.  They  contain  little,  however,  that 
is  attractive.  A  short  distance  within  the  North-east  gate,  or  **  Porto 
Montauban,"  as  it  has  been  called  of  late  years,  lies  the  City  Temple, 
the  grounds  adjacent  to  whi^h  are  known  as  the  Tea  Gardens,  and  are 
laid  out  in  the  well  known  Chinese  style  of  fantastic  pavilions,  rock-work, 
and  miniature  lakes.  Near  the  South  Gate  is  the  Confucian  Temple, 
which  furnished  spacious  but  most  unhealthy  quarters  to  H.  M.'s  67th 
Regiment  during  the  occupation  of  the  city  ;  and  immediately  outside 
the  N.  W.  angle  is  situated  the  guild  hall  of  the  natives  of  Che-kiang 
resident  at  Shanghai,  and  known  as  the  Ningpo  Josshouse  (in  Chinese 
called  the  Sz-Ming-Kung-So  f^  ^j  -iV  ^'  ^^'°™  ^^^  ^^  ^^'"^  ^^^^^ 
which  form  one  of  the  most  noted  ranges  near  Ningpo).  This  building 
was  occupied  for  a  length  of  time  by  the  2nd  Beloochee  Regiment 

Military  Occupation. — ^The  military  occupation  of  Shanghai  and 
the  Settlements,  which  commenced  in   1860  with  the  defence  against 
the  rebel  attack  by  a  detachment  of  Royal  Marines  and  of  Sikh  troops 
(who  had  been  left  behind  to  form  a  depot  for  the  expedition  against 
Peking),  continued  uninterruptedly  for  five  years.     The  3 1st  Regiment 
was  brought  down  from  Tien-tsing  in  1861,  and  was  followed  by  the 
67th.     Two  companies  of  the  99th  Regiment  served  here  also  in  1862 
together  with  a  Battery  of  Royal  Artillery.     The  Loodianah  Regiment 
and  the  2nd  Bombay  Native  Infantry  (Bcloochees)  were  the  Indian  regi- 
ments employed.   The  31st  Regiment  sailed  for  England  in  July  1863, 
but  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  the  last  companies  of  the  67th 
were  withdrawn,  on  the  final  disappearance  of  the  rebellion.  The  losses 
incurred  through  death  and  invaliding  during  this  period  of  military 
occupation  were  appalling,  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
sickness  of  the  troops  arose  quite  as  much  from  the  unhealthy  nature 
of  the  quarters  allotted  to  them  as  from  the  actual  insalubrity  of  Shssg- 
hai.     The  regiments  stationed  within  the  city  were  quartered  in  small 
and  incommodious  Temples  (no  other  barrack-room  being  ayailableX 
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stUTounded  by  fetid  open  sewers,  whilst  those  in  the  settlement  were 
lodged  in  godowns  ^ware-houses)  entirely  unfitted  for  purposes  of  ha- 
bitation. A  proposition  was  made  in  1862  to  build  barracks,  at  a 
cost  of  some  60,000  Taels,  which  would  have  afforded  healthy  quarters 
for  the  entire  garrison,  but  this  idea  was  negatived  on  the  score  of  ex- 
pense.  The  sums  annually  disbursed,  however,  for  the  rent  of  tempo* 
rary  quarters  largely  exceeded  this  sum  in  the  end.  All  expenses  for 
rent  and  transport  were  defrayed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Local  Government. — ^The  peculiarities  attendant  upon  the  large 
aggregation  of  foreigners  of  many  nationalities  at  Shanghai  have  al- 
ready been  dwelt  upon  in  the  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Settlement, 
where  also  an  account  of  the  regulations  under  which  a  municipality 
is  constituted  has  been  given.  In  all  civil,  criminal  and  political  mat- 
ters, the  subjects  of  each  foreign  Power  are  of  course,  as  elsewhere  in 
China,  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  Consuls, 
with  the  exception  that,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  spe- 
cial courts  have  been  constituted  for  the  decision  of  all  legal  cases. 
The  British  Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Japan  was  instituted  in  Sep- 
tember 1865,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  9th 
March  1865.  The  members  of  which  it  consists  are  a  Chief  Judge, 
Deputy  Judge,  and  Law  Clerk,  holding  sittings  at  the  British  Consu- 
late pending  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  In  addition  to  its  local 
jurisdiction  over  all  British  subjects  at  Shanghai,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  a  court  of  appeal  and  of  record  exercising  authority  over  all  British 
Consular  Courts  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  business  of  the  Municipal  Council  is  carried  on  by  a  permanent 
staff,  consisting  of  a  Secretary,  clerks,  &c.,  under  the  direction  of  the 
six  councillors  annually  elected  by  vote  of  the  Land  Renters.  A  state- 
ment of  the  works  executed  by  the  council,  the  operation  of  its  police 
force  &c.,  is  published  monthly.  The  most  anomalous  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  functions  discharged  by  the  Council  are  the  control  of 
the  Police  Force  of  the  Settlement,  to  the  action  of  which,  notwith** 
standing  nationality,  all  individuals  within  the  settlement  are  subjected. 
The  police  force  numbered  in  1866  some  105  members,  including 
about  40  Chinese.  In  the  case  of  an  arrest  of  a  European,  he  is  at  once 
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conducted  to  the  consul  of  his  own  nation,  in  whose  hands  the  ftiriher 
disposal  of  the  prisoner  remains.  Chinese  prisoners  are  brought  before 
a  Mixed  Court  which  sits  daily  at  the  British  Consulate,  where  a  Chi- 
nese official  and  an  officer  of  the  Consulate  examine  the  case.  Trifling 
offences  are  punished  by  imprisonment  and  hard-labour  in  the  custody 
of  the  Municipal  police ;  but  in  the  case  of  serious  offences,  the  criminal 
is  remitted  to  the  Chinese  city  for  punishment  The  power  of  grant* 
ing  licences  to  hotels  and  tavems  has  also  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Municipal  Council  Another  feature  in  their  administration  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Local  Post  Office,  which,  however,  has  not  yet 
proved  of  practical  use,  and  a  Begistration  Officf  for  Servants,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  to  employers  is  said  to  be  considerable.  Among 
the  multifarious  duties  of  the  Council  is  also  that  of  the  management 
of  the  Cemeteries,  of  which  there  are  three,  viz ,  one  on  the  east  or 
Pootung  bank  of  the  river,  one  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Settle- 
ment, and  one  near  the  city. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  an  active  association  formed  by  sub- 
scribers among  the  resident  merchants,  the  annual  subscription  being 
Tls.  50.  Questions  affecting  the  trade  with  China  are  locally  discussed 
by  this  body,  and  referred  when  necef  sary  by  correspondence  to  the 
attention  of  the  British  Minister  at  Peking. 

The  Chinese  authorities,  whose  residence  is  in  the  native  city,  con- 
sist in  a  Tao-faij  or  Intendant  of  Circuit,  who  is  also  Superintendent  of 
Customs,  and  a  Chi-Hien^  or  District  Magistrate.  Their  authority  is 
paramount  over  the  Chinese  inhabiting  the  foreign  settlements,  but, 
in  accordance  with  an  early  agreement,  all  warrants  or  summonses  to 
to  be  executed  by  their  police  must  be  produced  at  the  office  of  the 
British,  French,  or  United  States'  Consul,  without  whose  stamp  affixed 
to  the  document  no  arrests  are  permitted  to  be  made. 

PuBCHASB  AND  Rboistrahok  OF  Land. — ^lu  accordance  with  the 
Treaties,  foreigners  are  debarred,  ostensibly,  from  acquiring  the  abso- 
lute ownership  of  land  in  China,  but  the  system  of  granting  perpetual 
leases  at  a  nominal  rental  deprives  this  disability  of  inconvenient  con- 
sequences. In  theory,  none  other  than  the  land  comprised  within 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  three  foreign  Settlements  (British,  French, 
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and  United  States)  can  be  acquired  by  foreigners,  but  this  rule  has 
repeatedly  been  set  aside,  and  in  practice  the  purchase  of  knd  within 
six  miles  of  Shanghai  has  repeatedly  been  sanctioned.  On  a  bargain 
being  completed  between  a  foreign  purchaser  and  the  native  land- 
owner, (ordinarily  managed  through  the  agency  of  a  Chinese  land« 
broker)  the  deeds  are  lodged  at  one  of  the  three  Consulates,  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  land,  whereupon  a  deed  of  lease  from  the 
Chinese  Grovemment,  stamped  by  the  Tao-t'ai  of  Shanghai,  for  the 
land  in  question,  is  issued  to  the  purchaser  in  exchange.  This  forms 
an  incontestable  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  property,  the  only  con- 
dition annexed  being  that  of  paying  an  annual  rental  to  the  Chinese 
Goyemroent  of  1,500  cash  per  motp,  or  about  £1-18  pex^acre.  The 
area  of  the  rruno  Taries  slightly  in  different  parts  of  China,  but  the 
following  is  the  official  standard  observed  at  Shanghai : — 

Each  maw  is  240  poo  long  by  1  poo  broad  and  contains  therefore 
240  square  poo. 

The  poo  measures  5  feet  Chinese  Government  Rule  (IS^  J^)  equal 
to  66  inches  English.  A  square  poo  therefore  contains  80.25  square 
feet  English  and  a  square  mow  7,260  square  feet  English.  It  follows 
that  a  square  piece  of  ground  measuring  85.20569  feet,  or  say  85  1/5 
feet  every  way  contains  exactly  one  Shanghai  mow. 

Roughly  stated,  a  mow  may  be  taken  as  one-sixth  of  an  acre. 

A  fee  of  jlO  on  every  title-deed  issued  is  levied  at  the  British  Con- 
sulate, with  $b  on  every  subsequent  transfer.  By  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  land  owned  by  foreigners  in  and  around  Shanghai  is 
registered  at  that  office,  whence  a  detailed  list  of  all  registrations  is 
periodically  issued.  From  the  last  List,  published  in  1863,  it  appears 
that  the  total  area  of  Land  then  on  the  Britisb  register  amounted  to 
7,116  mow,  9  Junj  7  le,  equal  to '1,186.17  acres.  The  annual  rental 
accruing  hereon  to  the  Chinese  Government  would  be  about  ^11,000. 

The  enormous  transactions  in  land  which  took  place  in  1861-1863 
have  already  been  dwelt  upon  above,  as  abo  the  decline  in  the  Chinese 
population  which  has  entailed  the  luin  of  the  speculators  of  those  days. 
In  the  early  days  of  Shanghai,  as  stated  by  an  old  resident,  the  land 
purchased  by  the  first  British  settlers  may  be  estimated  as  having  cost 
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from  50,000  to  80,000  cash  per  mow,  or  from  £46  to  £74  the  acre. 
Such  was  the  eagerness,  howeyer,  fifteen  years  later,  to  acquire  posses- 
sion of  real  property,  that  in  1863  some  of  the  identical  land  purchas- 
ed at  the  rates  above-mentioned  realised  at  auction  prices  varying 
from  £8,000  to  £12,000  per  acre. 

At  the  time  when  these  extravagant  prices  were  freely  given  a  small 
Chinese  dwelling-houses  of  three  or  four  rooms,  run  up  hastily  and  in 
the  frailest  manner,  brought  a  rental  of  £40  per  annum.  A  European 
dwelling-house,  with  four  small  rooms,  was  eagerly  rented  at  £500 
per  annum ;  and  the  annual  rental  of  a  large  mercantile  house  amount- 
ed to  several  thousands  of  pounds.  By  the  year  1865,  however,  both 
land  and  houses  had  become  a  drug  in  the  market.  The  following 
return  of  houses  (exclusive  of  the  French  Settlement)  was  published 
on  the  Ist  January  1866: 

Foreign  Houses  Occupied, 321 

Do.  Unoccupied, 36 

Total, 367 

Chinese  Houses  Occupied, 8,445 

Unoccupied, 3,534 

Grand  Total ....12,336 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Shanghai  was  never  acciirately 
ascertained  by  a  census  during  its  period  of  greatest  density,  and  hence 
ample  scope  was  allowed  for  the  most  extravagant  estimates.  A  million 
of  Chinese,  in  round  numbers,  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  being  assem- 
bled in  the  settlements  and  Chinese  city,  but  subsequent  inquiry  and  cal- 
culation have  reduced  ,the  estimate  to  barely  more  than  one-third  of 
this  aggregate.  In  the  month  of  March  1865,  by  which  time  the  exodus 
of  the  native  population  had  reached  its  full  development,  a  census 
was  taken,  though  somewhat  roughly,  which  gave  the  following  results: 

English  Settlffinent  .-—Chinese  residents, ., 48,490 

Boat  population, 9,700 

Vagrants, 2,000 

Total, 60,190 

Hong-kew: —  Chinese  residents, 17,455 

Add  ^  of  above  total  to  represent } 

amountof  probable  under-state-  >  12,941 
ment, ..) 

Grand  Total, 90,586 
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At  the  same  time  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  French  Settlement 

was  ascertained  to  be  55)465. 

The  census  of  the  foreign  population  gave  the  following  results : 

English   Settlement, 1,188 

Hong-kew,  871 

Afloat, 176 

Poo-tiing, 62 


French  Settlement,. 


2,297 
460 


Total  Resident  Population, ....      2,767 

British  Army  and  Navy, 1,851 

Shipping, 981 

2,832 

Total  foreign  population, 5, 589 

Chmeae  population: 

British  Settlement  dr  Hongkew,  90,586 

French  Settlement, 55,465 

146,051 


Grand  Total, 151,640 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  about  125,000  as  the  Chinese 
population  of  the  City  and  suburbs.  The  following  is  an  analysis 
of  the  foreign  population : 


English,  including  army  and  ) 

navy  and  Shipping, ) 

Americans, 

Germans, 

Danes, 

Spaniards, 

Italians, 

Portuguese, 

Dutch "..... 

Swedes, 

Norwegians, 

Russians,  

Swiss, 

Greeks, 

Austrians, 

French, 

Mexican, 

Peruvian, .» 

Belgians, 

Arabs  or  Turks, 


JSngtith  Settlement 
and  Hong  leew. 

3,996 


407 

240 

20 

131 

16 

118 

27 

50 

22 

23 

22 

7 

6 

38 

1 

1 


Freneh 
SetUemetU. 

19 

64 
42 


r 

14 
12 


Total, 5,129 


16 

10 

259 


3 

14 

460 
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Mo0E  OP  Living  and  Currbnct. — ^In  general,  the  employmeDt 
of  servants,  household  management,  etc.  differ  little  at  Shanghai  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  older  settlements  at  Canton  cr  Hongkong,  but 
the  helpless  stupidity  of  the  natives  renders  their  employment  even  as 
domestic  servants  inconvenient,  and  these  places  are  for  the  most  part 
filled  by  natives  of  Ningpo  or  Canton.  Wages  are  higher  than  in  the 
South  of  China,  and  domestic  expenses  generally -nvere  extravagantly 
increased  during  the  period  of  augmented  population  and  speculative 
prices,  although  previously  Shanghai  had  been  noted  for  its  cheapness. 
It  was  estimated  in  1863  that  an  advance  of  nearly  400  per  cent  had 
taken  place  within  ten  years  on  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  of  market  prices  was  published  in  support  of  the  statement : 

1853.  1863. 

Pish, 60a   80  cash  per  catty  250  a  350 

Fowls,  60  a  80            „              r.    280  a  320 

Eggs, 5  a     6  cash  each           14  a  16 

Cabbage, 15  a   20  cash  per  catty  40  a  50 

Carrots, 5a     6             „             20  a  30 

Flour,  24  a   28             „             60  a  66 

Wild  Geese,..  300  a 400           each         $1.50  a  2.00 

Wild  Ducks,.   400  a  500  cash  per  brace $1.50  a  1.70 

Pheasants,....  400  a 500            „             1,500  a  1,600 

Rice, 20  a   25  cash  per  catty  50  a  60 


Mutton  6A  I  ^"**  ^^  *  Carolus  dollar  )  Taels    0.18 

' *(  per  lb )_P^''  lb. 

Beef, 6        „  Taels    0.12. 


The  increase  in  prices  rendered  inevitable  by  the  sudden  increase  in 
population  has  of  late  again  subsided,  though  the  former  level  has  by 
no  means  been  arrived  at 

The  mutton  and  game  of  the  Shanghai  markets  are  celebrated 
throughout  China,  but  in  other  respects  the  table  is  ill-supplied.  The 
method  of  cultivation  of  vegetables  by  sprinkling  with  liquid  manure 
is  such  as  to  render  them  unsafe  articles  of  diet  In  fruit,  also,  Shang- 
hai is  very  deficient  Oranges,  plantains  and  lychees  are  unknown, 
whilst  the  pears,  grapes  and  peaches  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang- 
tz'  are  insipid  in  flavour.  In  the  autumn,  however,  pears,  peaches, 
and  grapes  of  superior  quality  are  brought  from  the  Northern  ports. 

Several  large  miscellaneous  stores  supply  European  goods  of  every 
description,  and  the  French  system  of  public  table-d^hdtes  has  been 
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introduced  by  several  establishments,  where  eiitertaiDxnent  at  a  fixed  and 
reasonable  price  can  be  obtained,  or  whence  households  can  be  supplied 
with  meals  by  contract,  at  rates  avei*aging  from  $1  per  diem  upwards. 

The  Mexican  dollar  passes  current  at  Shanghai,  but  all  calculations 
au^  made  in  Taels.  No  coin  exists  of  the  value  of  a  tael,  which,  indeed, 
is  merely  the  denomination  of  a  weight,  equal  to  1^  ounce  avoirdu- 
pois. A  tael*s  weight  of  silver  in  dollars  or  of  dollar-purity  is  there- 
fore the  actual  unit  of  currency,  and  the  vtdue  of  this  in  Ceding,  or 
the  rate  of  exchange^  fluctuates  with  the  course  of  trade  and  the  amount 
of  btdlion  imported.  From  an  exchange  of  7«.  per  Tael  in  1864 
the  nUe  dropped  to  5«.  lOd.  in  1866  ^  but  these  are  extremes.  The 
average  value  of  the  Shanghai  tael  may  be  stated  at  from  6«.  Sd.  to 
6^.  6dL,  but  in  large  calculations  it  is  frequently  assumed  at  6s.  8(/., 
or  one-third  of  a  po\md  sterling. 

For  the  convenience  of  cdiculation  by  foreigners,  the  tael  is  assumed 
to  be  divided  into  cents,  corresponding  to  the  Chinese  fun  or  canda- 
reens,  but  the  only  actual  coin  smaller  than  the  dollar  is  the  ordinary 
Chinese  cash,  of  which  from  1380  to  HOO  usually  go  to  the  Tael. 

The  Mexican  dollar  being  thus  in  fact  a  mere  article  of  merchan- 
dize used  in  barter,  its  value  varies  from  day  to  day,  fluctuating  with 
the  Tael  exchange.  When  cheap  and  plentiful,  one  hundred  Mexican 
dollars  may  be  worth  only  seventy-two  Taels  ;  when  dear  and  scarce, 
they  may  bring  as  many  as  eighty  Taels.  Exchange  of  dollars  is  then 
said  to  be  at  72  or  at  80,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  following  is  a  simple  rule  for  finding  the  value  in  sterling  of  a 
Mexican  dollar  at  Shanghai  at  any  given  rate  of  exchange  per  TaeL 
Taking  the  value  of  the  Tael  in  sterling,  say  Ss,  dd.  or  75  pence,  mul- 
tiply this  by  the  current  value  of  the  Dollar,  say  72  (t.  e,  ^  of  a 
Tael).  The  result  will  give  the  value  in  pence,  say  54  pence,  or  4^.  Bd. 
To  reduce  Dollars  into  Taels,  the  amount  in  dollars  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  current  rate  of  Tael  exchange,  and  divided  by  100.     Thus : 

$  750  @  72. 
72 


1500 
5250 


540.00=Tael8  540. 
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The  Hai^Kwan  oi  Customs*  tael  is  of  almost  pure  silver,  (sycee)  and 
stands  therefore  at  a  considerable  premium  above  the  ordinary  coined 
metaL  In  order  to  establish  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
this,  and  other  descriptions  of  Sycee  used  in  commerce,  as  the  standard 
of  purity  varies  to  some  extent  at  nearly  every  Port,  a  public  assay 
office  was  instituted  some  years  ago  under  the  authority  of  theTao-t'u, 
where  for  a  small  charge  "  shoes'*  (ingots)  of  silver  can  be  tested  and 
stamped.     This  office  is  entitled  the  Kung-Ku  (^  Y^)- 

Notes  of  the  value  of  One  Tael  are  issued  by  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Company.  The  "chopped**  or  stamped  dollars  which 
pass  current  in  the  South  of  China  are  not  received  at  Shanghai,  or 
anywhere  North  of  Amoy,  except  as  weight  The  only  marks  which 
dollars  are  allowed  to  bear  at  Shanghai  are  those  stamped  in  Chinese 
ink,  so  that  the  standard  weight  of  the  coin  is  preserved,  in  lieu  of 
becoming  rapidly  diminished,  as  in  the  South,  by  the  process  of  stamp- 
ing at  every  change  of  hands. 

Climate.  Htgienk, — ^The  advantage  enjoyed  by  Shanghai  from  its 
position  in  the  temperate  zone  of  China  is  m  a  great  measure  neutra- 
lized by  its  low-lying  site,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  exposed  to  noxiom  marshy  exhalations.  So  long  as  the  European 
population  was  thinly  scattered,  living  in  well-built  houses,  and  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  a  wealthy  class,  the  sanitary  defects  of  the 
locality  were  unnoticed,  but  with  the  first  appearance  of  a  crowded 
and  mixed  population  disease  was  rapidly  germinated,  and  Shanghai 
became  noted  for  unhealthiness.  Among  the  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  health  are  the  rapid  alternations  from  heat  to  cold,  more  mark- 
ed here,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere  along  the  coast.  The  annual  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  from  25^  to  96^  and  in  Spring  and  Autumn  a 
change  of  temperature  to  the  extent  of  20°  in  the  24  hours  is  not  un- 
frequent  The  annual  mean  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  about 
62.5  ;  and  the  mean  of  rain-fall  about  50  inches.  The  influence  of 
the  south-west  or  summer  monsoon  is  barely  perceptible  at  Shanghai, 
although  the  prevailing  winds  at  that  season  are  southerly,  and  the 
absence  of  a  tempering  breeze  is  acutely  felt  during  the  months  of 
June  to  September.    Throughout  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  sea- 
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sons  north-easterly  winds  prevail,  with  much  ridn  and  damp  from  Ja- 
nuary to  April.  The  winter  months  are,  however,  tolerably  salubrious, 
and,  in  dry  seasons,  highly  enjoyable.  Snow  usually  falls  in  December 
and  January,  when  ice  thick  enough  for  skating  is  occasionally  formed. 
April  and  May  are  genial  months,  the  hot  sun  of  noon-day  being  com- 
pensated by  cool  nights,  but  the  four  succeeding  months  are  a  season 
of  general  suffering  and  sickness.  The  following  table  is  compiled 
from  the  observations  of  several  years : 

Range  of  Thrrbcombtbr  (Fahrenheit)  at  Shanghai  : 

January, mean  40^3. 

February, „  42°  5. 

March,      „  60°  3. 

April,        „  58°  9. 

May, „  69^5. 

June, „  76°  5. 

July, „  83°  6. 

August, „  83°  7. 

September,          „  76"  4. 

October, „  67^1. 

November,           ,,  56°  5. 

December,           „  47°  0. 

Owing  to  the  wide  range  of  temperature,  the  thickest  European 
clothing  and  furs  are  required  during  the  winter,  whilst  in  the  summer 
months  the  thinnest  fabrics  are  all  that  can  be  ^dured. 

A  physician,  long  resident  at  Shanghai  (the  late  Dr.  Henderson)  has 
published  some  valuable  reflections  on  the  local  hygiene,  from  which 
tbe  following  is  an  exti  act : 

"  During  the  hot  season  in  Shanghai  food  should  be  light,  nutri- 
tious, and  partaken  of  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support  the  system ;  at 
the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  not  to  oppress  the  digestive  organs 
or  the  nervous  energies  by  stimulating  food  frequently  repeated.  I  am 
convinced  that  much  dyspepsia,  languor,  and  a  feeling  of  being  generally 
out  of  sorts  and  requiring  a  change  of  climate,  and  also  troublesome 
diarrhoeas,  are  produced  by  rich  food  tn  too  great  variety^  and  in  too  large 
quantity^  during  the  hot  season.  No  more  than  half  the  amount  of  food  is 
required  to  sustain  the  vital  energies  in  the  hot  months  as  during  tha 
the  cold  ;  but  people  pay  no  regard  to  this  fact,  but  pursue  the  same 
method  of  diet  as  during  cold  weather,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  system 
finding  itself  oppressed  by  materials  which  it  cannot  use,  endeavours  to 
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get  rid  of  them  by  other  means  and  other  channels,  or  may  adopt 
another  method,  namely,  induce  fever,  and  thus  for  a  time  prevent 
more  offending  material  being  throvm  into  the  body. 

*'  The  food  during  the  hot  weather  can  scarcely  be  too  simple  ;  roast 
mutton,  beef,  fowl,  or  fowl^curry  for  dinner,  while  for  breakfast  a 
mutton  chop,  fresh  eggs,  curry  and  bread-and-butter,  with  eoike  or 
tea,  or  claret  and  water.    , 

"  I  may  state,  that  I  have  lived  in  Shanghai  almost  exactty  the  same 
as  at  home,  with  the  exception  of  rigidly  abstaining  from  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months ;  and  I 
believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  my  not  having  had  a  day's 
illness  of  any  kind.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
vegetables  and  fruit  of  Shanghai  and  other  parts  of  China. 

'*  In  most  cases,  a  man  appears  to  have  security  against  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery  in  Shanghai,  during  the  summer  months,  according  to 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruit  which  he  eats ;  people 
who  indulge  in  them  during  this  season  are  more  or  less  troubled  with 
bowel  complaints,  and  I  may  say,  vice  versa. 

'*  The  first  summer  I  passed  in  Shanghai  my  attention  was  strikingly 
drawn  to  this  fact,  and  subsequent  experience  and  observation  have 
confirmed  what  I  then  noticed.  Almost  every  case  of  diarrhoea,  dysentery 
or  cholera  occurring  in  Shanghai  during  the  hot  months,  could  be  trac- 
ed directly,  or  indirectly,  to  indulgence  in  Chinese  fruit  or  vegetables. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  why  it  is  so ;  I  merely  state  a  striking  fact, 
that  has  been  forced  upon  my  observation  in  tens  of  cases  among 
Foreigners,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  among  Chinese. 

"  Another  argument  brought  foiward  is  that  the  fruits  of  any  locality 
must  necessarily  agree  with  the  people  of  that  locality ;  this  however, 
is  a  theory  unsupported  by  facts.  I  repeat,  that  indulgence  in  Shanghai 
fruit,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  is  incompatible  with  con- 
tihued  good  health  among  the  Residents. 

<'  The  only  Shanghai  vegetable  which  is  absolutely  safe  during  the 
hot  weather,  is  rice,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  nu- 
trition and  good  health.  It  contains  but  very  little  excrement,  and 
may  be  safely  eaten  under  all  cii'cumstances  ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced 
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that  were  people  to  confine  themselves  %o  a  plain  joint  of  mutton  and 
beef,  or  fowl  with  rice,  or  rice  and  curry  for  dinner,  With  two  glasses  of 
claret,  or  Rhenish  wine,  there  would  be  very  little  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
or  disordered  liver  during  the  summer  months  in  the  East.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  men  in  spite  of  their  better  knowledge  and  judgment 
begin  dinner  with  rich  soup,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  ;  then  they  partake 
of  one  or  two  side  dishes,  with  champagne ;  then  some  bee^  mutton,  or 
fowls  and  bacon,  with  more  champagne,  or  beer ;  then  rice  and  curry 
and  ham ;  c^Urwards  game ;  then  pudding,  pastry,  jelly,  custard,  or 
blancmange,  and  more  champagne  ;  th£n  cheese  and  salad,  and  bread 
and  butter,  and  a  glass  of  port  wine ;  then  in  many  cases,  oranges,  figs, 
raisins,  and  walnuts  are  eaten  with  two  or  t>iree  glasses  of  claret  or  some 
other  wine  ;  and  this  Awful  repast  is  finished  at  last,  with  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee  and  cigars! 

**  Now,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  common  sense,  how  can  a  man 
preserve  his  health  under  such  a  system  ?  A  man  with  a  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution,  may  long  resist  its  baneful  consequences  ;  but 
for  one  who  escapes  unscathed,  ten  will  suffer  more  or  less,  in  various 
ways,  and  some  of  these  will  fall  victims ;  not  so  much  in  consequence 
of  the  climate  and  season,  as  from  an  unnatural  and  absurd  mode  of 
living. 

**  During  Summer  and  Autumn  here,  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs  are  weak,  and  therefore  it  is  a  most  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous practice  to  oppress  them  with  too  much,  or  too  great  variety  of 
food  ;  such  practice  is  sure  to  result  in  mischief  of  some  sort,  and  the 
most  common  result  in  Shanghai  is  diarrhoea ;  and  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  blame  errors  in  diet  iully  as  much  if  not  more,  for  producing 
these,  and  other  diseases  at  that  season,  than  the  Shanghai  dimate. 

'^  It  having  been  demonstrated  that  a  temperature  of  98°  is  requi- 
site to  healthy  digestion,  it  must  follow  that  the  use  of  ices,  and  parti- 
cularly iced  creams  after  dinner,  or  when  digestion  is  proceeding,  will 
be  most  injurious.  A  fit  of  indigestion  is  often  caused  by  them ;  and 
they  seldom  fail  of  lowering  the  vital  tone  of  the  stomach  during  the 
digestire  process.  The  moderate  use,  however,  of  cold  or  iced  water, 
or  water  ices  when  this  process  is  completed,  and  when  there  is  no  ex« 
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haustion,  is  beneficial,  by  inducing  a  salutarj  reaction  in  the  organ. 
Ices  can  only  be  taken  slowly,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  hence 
they  produce  a  much  less  sudden  fall  of  temperature  of  the  stomach 
than  draughts  of  cold  fluid. 

^^  Shangliai  water  is  very  impure,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter.  What  are  we  to  drink  ?  For  7  or  8  months  of  ih^ 
year,  bitter  beer  is  as  wholesome  a  drink  as  we  could  have,  but  in 
June,  July,  August  and  September  it  is  not  the  best,  and  during  these 
months  is  injurious  to  many.  On  several  occasions  I  have  satisfied  my- 
self that  in  many  cases  it  produces  diarrhcea.  Draught  beer  is  more 
wholesome  than  the  bottled ;  and  many  people  have  excellent  health 
by  taking  a  glads  of  beer  at  tiffin  or  dinner  all  the  summer ;  bottled 
pale  ale  contains  more  carbonic  acid,  which  causes  drowsiness  and  sleep. 
Dr.  Lankester  says  'it  contains  more  alcohol  than  hock,  claret^  or 
Moselle  wines,  and  as  much  as  Burgundy.' 

''  Wine  is  not  essential  to  the  welfare,  or  health  of  a  strong  man  in 
Shanghai  more  than  in  England.  Nevertheless,  ccstens  parous,  1  believe 
a  man^s  health  is  more  secure  Mrith  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  in 
such  a  climate  as  this.  Taken  in  moderate  quantities,  (by  which  I 
mean  from  3  to  5  or  6  glasses  per  day  of  port  or  sherry,  or  from  half 
to  a  whole  bottle  of  French  or  German  wine)  it  operates  as  a  mild 
stimulant  to  the  vascular  and  nervous  system,  it  promotes  the  various 
secretions,  diffuses  an  agreeable  feeling  of  warmth  over  the  body, 
quickens  the  action  of  the  heart,  increases  muscular  force,  excites  the 
mental  powers,  and  dispels  unpleasant  thoughts.  Ardent  spirtts, 
Brandy,  Rum,  Gin,  and  Whiskey,  should  never  be  taken  unless  largely 
diluted,  and  even  then,  veiy  sparingly.  Weak  brandy  and  water 
occasionally,  is  safe  drink  for  all  residents  in  hot  weather.  Soda  and 
Lemonade,  are  good  refreshing  grateful  beverages;  when,  however,  they 
are  taken  in  excess  they  prove  injurious  to  the  process  of  digestion,  by 
distending  the  stomach  with  gaseous  air  and  by  diluting  the  gastric 
fluid  with  alkaline  constituents.  Tea  is  far  too  little  used  during  hot 
weather.  It  has  a  peculiar  and  gently  stimulating  influence  on  the 
nervous  system,  which  is  not  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression, 
as  after  wine  or  beer.     Tea  is  also  slightly  astrijigent.     Dr.  Copland 
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says,  '  tbe  infusions  of  black  and  green  tea  are  gently  tonic  and  narco- 
tic, the  latter  acting  more  energetically  upon  the  cerebrospinal  system 
than  the  former;  green  tea  usually  excites  the  nervous  powers,  as  co£fee 
increases  the  activity  of  the  cerebral  functions. 

"  Let  more  tea  and  coffee  then  be  used  in  hot  weather,  and  let  tl-e 
stronger  wines  and  beer  be  used  very  sparingly  and  let  French  and 
German  wines  take  their  place." 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  predominant  form  of  disease,  a 
species  of  Chronic  Diarrhoea,  have  also  been  published : 

'*  A  residence  in  Shanghai  tends  to  reduce  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  the  frame,  and  predisposes  to  dbeases  characterized  by  an  absence 
of  power  and  tone,  and  the  longer  this  residence  is  continued  without 
change  to  a  more  bracing  climate,  the  more  debility  will  ensue,  and 
there  will  be  less  power  in  the  system  to  resist  the  ravages  of  disease. 

^  Now  in  Shanghai  we  are  not  only  subjected  to  the  air  and  influences 
of  a  city  life ;  but  we  are  constantly  subjected  also  to  the  real  and 
substantial  influences  of  a  silent,  insidious  and  powerful  poison,  a 
poison  as  real  as  that  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  hydrophobia :  we 
have  here  a  poison  acting  on  the  system,  and  acting  upon  a  determinate 
class  of  organs.  This  Malaria  or  Miasm  acts  on  the  nervous  and 
mucous  surfaces  and  secreting  organs  in  a  most  decided  manner,  and 
more  or  less  insidiously  on  the  whole  system.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  liver  and  spleen,  are  primarily  affected. 
On  some  individuals  the  action  of  this  poison  is  analogous  to  that  of  pur- 
gatives given  medicinally;  in  others  or  in  the  same  persons  at  different 
seasons  its  action  is  so  violent  as  to  simulate  that  of  a  poisonous  dose  of 
purgative  medicine,  as  we  see  in  cholera.  In  the  case  ot  many  persons 
it  is  slowly  and  gradually  taken  into  the  system,  where  it  accumulates 
and  its  presence  is  not  manifested  until  some  exciting  cause  supervenes, 
as  errors  of  diet,  depressing  passions,  especially  fear ;  cold,  wet,  fatigue  ; 
purgatives,  &c.,  &c.  When  cholera,  dysentery,  or  typhoid  fever  pre- 
vail, people  are  warned  against  saline  aperients,  anxiety,  and  fear, 
because  they  place  the  nervous  system  in  a  sensitive,  irritable  and  mor- 
bid state  and  thus  the  subtle  poison  which  has  accumulated  in  the 
system  b  encouraged  to  act.    £veiy  person  in  Shanghai  is  daily  and 
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hourly  inhaling  this  malaiia  and  jet  scarcely  two  people  are  influenced 
by  it  alike.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  In  India  twenty  per- 
sons have  been  known  to  travel  through  a  marsh ;  5  had  ague  3  days 
after,  7  had  it  6  days  afler,  3  had  it  20  days  after,  and  (he  remaining 
5  not  at  alL  All  the  20  inhaled  the  miasma  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
state  of  health  and  resistive  powers  and  the  condition  of  the  organs  for 
which  the  miasm  doubtless  has  an  elective  aflSnity,  were  very  different 
in  the  various  individuals.'' 

The  depressing  influence  oi  the  climate  renders  frequent  trips  to  more 
bracing  localities  absolutely  essential  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  proximity  of  Japan,  the  Yangtz*  or  Northern  Ports,  as  also 
Ningpo  and  the  adjacent  islands,  makes  a  health-trip  easily  practicable. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  sanatarium  on  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chusan,  for  general  resort,  but 
the  project  remains  as  yet  unaccomplished. 

Electrical  phenomena  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  nor  is  Shang^ 
hai  often  subjected  to  the  violent  atmospheric  distmbances  which 
prove  so  destructive  a  few  degrees  farther  south.  The  range  of  storms 
of  the  cyclone  order  does,  however,  occasionally  reach  this  latitude,  as 
in  July  1864,  when  a  furious  typhoon  was  experienced  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Yang-tz',  doing  great  damage  to  the- shipping  and  to  buildings 
at  Wu-sung.  On  this  occasion  local  observations  recorded  the  mercury 
as  having  fallen  from  29.80  at  9-30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  13th  July,  to 
29.05  at  4-50  A.ii.  on  the  following  morning.  The  number  of  lives 
lost  by  the  foundering  of  junks  &c ,  was  estimated  at  two  hundred. 

Faint  shocks  of  earthquake,  evidently  extending  from  a  centre  in 
Japan,  are  not  unfrequently  felt ;  and  what  have  been  called  "  dust- 
storms**  are  also  occasionally  experienced.  On  the  31st  March  and  1st 
April  1863  one  of  these  storms  was  observed  over  a  tract  of  at  least 
one  hundred  miles  around  Shanghai,  passing  over  the  country  in  clouds 
resembling  a  dense  mist,  obscuring  the  sun  as  by  a  fog.  A  fine  dust 
fell  continually  from  these  clouds,  which  were  swept  along  at  a  rapid 
rate  from  N.  W.  to  S.  The  phenomenon  was  experienced  by  vessels 
150  miles  out  to  sea.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  pai  tides  of 
dust  proves'  them  to  consist  of  the  remains  of  confervct  and  mfiuoricgf 
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which,  it  has  been  suggested,  are  generated  during  the  period  when 
the  banks  of  the  Yang-tz'  are  Hooded,  becoming  dry  and  susceptible 
of  being  swept  away  by  the  wind  on  the  subsidence  of  the  waters. 

Societies,  Recreation. — -Shanghai  has  been  an  unusually  prolific 
field  for  associations  of  every  kind,  whether  scientific,  convivial,  or  re- 
creationary.  In  the  first  class  stands  the  Shanghai  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  wliich  was  established  in  1858,  became  suspended  in 
1861,  and  was  revived  with  great  vigour  in  1864.  The  objects  of  this 
society  are  the  collecting  and  publication  of  information  of  every  kind 
respecting  China  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  in  its  proceedings, 
which  are  published  annually,  many  highly  useful  and  interesting 
papers  are  contained.  The  following  is  an  abridgement  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Society : 

RVLBB  OF  TRE  NORTH   ChENA   BraNCH   OF  THE   ROTAL    A.SIATIC    SoCIRTTy    PASSED 

▲T  THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Societt  held  January  10th  1865, 


Name  and  ObjecU* 
RrLB  I  —The  name  of  the   Society  shall  be,  The  NoHk  China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  its  objects  shall  be  : — 
(a.)  The  investigatioa  of  subjects  connected  with  China  and  the  surrouad* 

ing  nations. 
(6  >  The  publication  of  papers  in  a  Journal,  and 
(«.)  The  formation  of  a  library  and  museum. 

Membership  and  Subscription. 
Rule  11. — Members  shall  be  classed  as  Resident,  Non-resident,  Honorary  and 
Corresponding, 
(a.)  Resident  Members,  who  shall  pay  an  Annual  subscriptioii  of  ten  dollars 
(6.)  Non-Bssident  Members^  who  shall  pay  an  Annual  subaoription  of  &▼• 
dollars. 

&J^r:5:;'«Sr^^»6.^    }who.haUpayno.«Wription. 

Resident  Members  when  about  to  leaye  Shanghai,  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Non-resident^iist. 

Officers, 
Role  III — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be— A  President,  two  Vioe-Presi- 
dents,  six  Councillors,  two  Secretaries  and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  choten 
by  ballot  at  the  first  general  meeting  in  each  year. 

VacanoUs, 
Vacancies  in  the  above  ofiices  shall  be  filled  by  a  rote  of  the  remain- 
ing officers,  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  except  in  case  of  the  death 
or  absence  of  the  President,  when  the  senior  Vice-President  shali  dii- 
eharge  his  fanetions  until  the  next  Annual  meeting. 
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CouneU, 
Rule  lY.— Tho  above  named  offioen  eball  form  a  Council  to  whom  shall  be  ea- 
troated  the  management  of  the  Society's  affairs,  the  decision  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  papers  for  oommnnication  to  a  general  meeting,  and  for 
publication  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  the  recommendation  of 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  members,  the  selection  and  pnrehaae  «f 
books  &c.,  &C. 

Msetings. 

Rule  V.— General  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  erening  after  the  departure  of 

the  first  mall  in  every  month,  at  sneh  an  hour  as  the  Conncil  may 

direct,  or  on  such  other  evenings  as  may  appear  necessary  or  expedient. 

The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  January,  when  the  Treasurer's 

report  and  that  of  the  Council  shall  be  presented. 

Work. 
Rule  YI  —The  work  of  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  the  reading  of  papers,  and  oonversatien 
•   on  topics  connected  with  the  general  objects  of  the  Society. 
ProposUions  and  Proposal  of  Members, 
Rule  YII.— All  proposals  of  members,  and  other  propositions,  must  be  handed  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  evening  on  which  such  pro- 
posals or  propositionfl  are  to  be  made. 

Twenty  Copies  of  each  Paper  at  Disposal  of  Author, 
Rule  Y  III.— Twenty  copies  of  each  paper  published  in  the  Journal  shall  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  author 

Copies  of  the  Journal  how  distributed. 
Rule  IX  —Every  member  of  this  branch  Society,  whether  Resident,  Mon-resi- 
dent,  Honorary  or  Corresponding,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  deliverable  at  the  place  of  publication, 
and  the  Council  shall  have  authority  to  present  copies  to  other  Socie- 
ties and  distinguished  individuals.  Remaining  copies  shall  be  sold  at 
one  Tael  per  copy. 

A  circulating  Library,  the  subscription  to  which  is  Taels  15  per 
annum,  occupies  the  upper  floor  of  a  building  in  Foochow  Road,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  books  and  periodicals. 

Masonic  societies  especially  abound.  No  less  than  eight  Masonic 
"  Lodges**  were  in  existence  in  1866,  all  very  numerously  constituted. 
For  purposes  of  recreation,  also,  the  foreign  community  boasts  a  num- 
ber of  societies.  Apart  from  the  Jockey  Club,  which  takes  the  lead 
in  Chinese  racing  arrangements,  Bowling,  Racket,  Billiard,  Cricket 
and  Regatta  Clubs  are  in  active  existence,  supported  by  individual 
subscriptions.  The  Shanghai  Race  Course  is  in  some  respects  superior 
to  that  of  Hongkong,  though  more  liable  to  being  flooded  in  wet  wea- 
ther.    It  is  situated  immediately  to  the  West  of  the  Defence  Creek, 
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outside  the  British  settlement,  and  is  provided  with  a  handsome  and 
commodious  Grand  Stand.  Baces  are  held  at  Shanghai  in  Spring  and 
Autumn,  (April  and  November),  when  the  best  horses  of  the  Hong- 
kong stables  are  usually  sent  up  to  compete  with  those  owned  on  the 
spot. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  sport  of  paper  hunts  (or  '*  hare  and 
hounds'*)  is  extensively  practised,  as  the  Cotton-fields  which  surround 
Shanghai  are  then  for  the  most  part  fallow,  and  admit  an  animating 
**  scurry"  on  horse  or  pony  back,  frequently  diversified  by  "  spills"  in 
the  canals  or  watei  courses  which  intersect  the  coimtry. 

Horses  are  frequently  brought  to  Shanghai  for  sale  from  Australia, 
fetching  considerable  prices  (from  lis.  800  to  Tls.  800).  The  ponies 
of  the  interior  or  from  the  North  of  China  may  be  purchased  at  an 
average  of  Tls  50.  A  horse  bazaar  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
years  near  the  Race-course,  where  periodical  sales  of  hoiseflesh  take 
place,  and  where  horses  or  ponies  can  be  kept  at  a  fixed  monthly  charge. 
Volunteering  has  been  a  favourite  amusement  at  Shanghai  since 
1861,  in  which  year  good  service  was  performed  by  both  infantry  and 
mounted  corps.  The  mounted  volunteers,  or  Rangers,  whose  num- 
bers were  formerly  much  restricted,  have  recently  been  reorganized, 
and  now  form  a  corps  of  some  sixty  men. 

The  most  universally  popular  recreation  is,  however,  the  pursuit  of 
game,  and  in  this  respect  unusual  advantages  exist  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  Shanghai.  The  cotton-fields,  which  stretch  for  hundreds  of 
square  miles  around,  are  in  winter  alive  with  pheasants,  beside  par- 
tridges, wood-cock,  quails,  and  hares,  whilst  wild-fowl  abound  on  the 
numerous  water-courses.  The  desolation  of  the  surroimding  country 
by  the  rebels  from  1861  to  1863  encouraged  the  breed  of  game  to  an 
amazing  extent,  and  a  *'  bag"  of  twenty  brace  of  pheasants,  beside  more 
inglorious  game,  was  within  the  reach  of  every  sportsman  during  a 
day's  excursion  from  Shanghai  Shooting  parties  are  firequently  made 
up  during  the  winter  for  excursions  of  from  three  days  to  a  week,  the 
commodious  travelling-boats  of  the  country  being  employed  for  a 
voyage  np  the  Soochow  creek  to  Wong  Du  or  other  favourite  sporting 
localities.     Owing  to  the  high  growth  of  the  grass,  cotton  stalks,  and 
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rushes  along  the  banks  of  canals,  a  well-trained  setter  and  retriever 
(worth  at  Shanghai  from  ^200  to  ^300)  is  an  indispensable  companion. 

SuBROUNDiKO  Country  and  £xcubsion& — ^It  has  already  been 
stated  that  Shanghai  lies  at  the  seaward  edge  of  a  vast  alluvial  plain, 
intersected  by  countless  canals  and  by  large  lakes,  the  dead  level  broken 
only  here  and  there  by  a  few  low  hills,  the  nearest  of  which  are  some 
thirty-five  miles  from  Shanghai,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
8ung-kiang  fu.  These  can  be  reached  on  horseback,  by  a  tolerable 
road,  but  the  most  usual  way  of  proceeding  "  to  the  Hills  "  is  by  boat 
along  the  course  of  the  Hwang-p'u.  A  comfortable  travelling  boat  can 
be  hired  for  from  $2  to  ^^3  per  diem.  Beyond  the  Sung-kiang  Hills  lies 
a  range  of  lakes,  joined  by  artificial  channels,  which  communicate  with 
the  Grand  Canal  close  to  the  great  city  of  Soochow,  at  a  distance  of 
about  90  miles  from  Shanghai ;  or  by  turning  southwardly  after  passing 
Sung-kiang  Creek,  and  traversing  the  cities  of  Kia-shan  and  Kia-hing- 
fu  (lx>th  great  centres  of  the  silk  trude>,  the  Grand  Canal  can  be  enter- 
ed and  the  great  city  of  Hangchow  visited,  with  a  final  extension  of  the 
journey  as  far  as  Ningpo.  In  this  journey,  occupying  from  a  week  to 
ten  days,  the  rich  silk  districts  of  Kiang-su  aud  Che-kiang  may  be  ^ 
narrowly  examined,  whilst  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  environs  of 
Hang-chow  (the  Kin-sai  of  Marco  Polo)  and  of  the  country  intervening 
between  that  city  and  Ningpo  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the 
journey.  The  poptdation  of  the  country  traversed  is  mild  and  inoffen- 
sive, although  rendered  of  late  years  suspicious  of  foreigners  through 
the  numerous  acts  of  violence  prepetrated  by  the  "  rowdies  **  of  all  na- 
tions, who  were  attracted  by  the  rebel  disturbances  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  a  Consular  passport  will  meet  with  full  respect  from  all 
officials  upon  the  route. 

Another  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  by-  following  the  line  of 
the  Soochow  Creek,  from  its  mouth  opposite  the  British  Consulate,  past 
the  village  of  Wong-Du  ^  ^  a  distance  of  20  miles,  to  T^ai-ts'ang 
yS^  >^  ^  large  departmental  city  about  38  miles  from  Shanghai,  and 
thence  to  Kw^ln-Shan  or  Quin-san  ^  |Jj)  55  miles  from  Shanghai, 
and  well  known  as  the  head  quarters  of  Major  Gordon,  during  his  vio- 
torious  campaign  against  the  rebels.       From  this  place  to  Soochow  is 
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a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  by  a  straight  and  broad  canal.     The  city  of 
Soochow  is  celebrated  no  less  by  its  extent  and  ancient  magnificence^ 
than  by  the  military  operations  of  which  it  was  the  centre  in  1868. 
The  city  forms  a  parallelogram  of  upwards  of  twelve  miles  in  circuit, 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  canal,  the  Grand  Canal  passing 
along  its  eastern  iace.  The  walls  are  about  80  feet  in  height,  and  hare 
been  put  in  thorough  repair  since  the  surrender  of  the  city  (December 
8rd  1863).  The  streets  are  broad  and  well-paved,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  main  thoroughfares,  shew  plainly  the  ruinous  traces  of  the 
long  rebel  occupation.  The  yamun  occupied  by  the  Governor  of  Kiang- 
su  was  built  and  decorated  by  the  rebel  "  Prince  "  who  commanded  the 
garrison  of  Soochow.     Six  gates  give  access  to  the  city : — the  Tsi-mun 
on  the  north,  P*an-mun  on  the  South,  Low-mun  and  Fu-mun  on  the 
east,  and  Ch'ang-mun  and  SU-mun  on  the  West.     The  suburb,  which 
before  the  rebellion  stretched  for  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city,  was  one 
of  the  busiest  resorts  of  Chinese  commerce  and  luxury.     Of  the  four 
Pagodas  within  the  walls,  the  Low-Mun-Ta  is  the  only  one  not  in 
ruins  and  is,  indeed,  perhaps  the  finest  edifice  of  kind  at  the  present 
existing.     It  is  built  in  nine  stories,  rising  to  a  height  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  feet,  with  a  pinnacle  of  some  forty  feet  in  height  sur- 
mounting the  roof.     The  ascent  is  made  by  a  broad  and  substantial 
inner  stair-case,  which  gives  access  to  an  outer  gallery  at  each  storey. 
From  the  summit  a  view  of  immense  extent  and  striking  beauty  is 
obtained.     Two   small   or   "  twin "    pagodas    (Shwang-Ta)  are  seen 
towering  gracefully  on  the  south  east  of  the  city,  but  they  have 
fallen  into  complete  decay.     Outside  the  city,  near  the  North-west 
nngle,  is  a  hill  called  the  Hu-k'iu-shan,  which  once  formed  a  series 
of  pleasure  grounds  celebrated  all  over  China,  and  which  is  also  sur- 
mounted by  a  Pagoda. 

Some  ten  miles  beyond  Soochow  lies  the  Great  Lake  or  Tai  Hu,  a 
▼ast  but  shallow  expanse  of  water  about  twenty  ^Ye  miles  in  breadth 
by  upwards  of  thirty  in  length  from  North  to  South.  The  banks  of 
this  lake  and  the  islands  in  its  centre  are  noted  for  the  cultivation  of 
silk.  The  lake  can  be  navigated  by  steamers  not  drawing  more  than 
from  three  to  four  feet  of  water. 
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Tourists  in  this  part  of  the  country  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  care- 
ful and  minute  survey  of  the  country  from  Shanghai  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Tai  Hu  Lake,  and  North  as  far  as  the  Yang-tz',  including 
Ghin-kiangy  which  was  executed  by  Colonel  Grordon  and  other  officers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  published  in  1865  by  the  Topographical 
Department  of  the  War  Office.  £very  canal,  lake,  main  «»d  and  con- 
siderable town  or  large  village  over  this  large  extent  of  country  is 
most  accurately  laid  down.  This  plan,  sold  by  Edward  Stanford,  Char- 
ing Cross,  can  also  be  had  at  Shanghai 

To  the  military  occupation  of  Shanghai  residents  are  also  indebted 
for  the  excellent  roads  which  radiate  from  the  settlement  to  the  west 
and  south.  These  roads  were  rendered  necessary  for  the  movement  of 
troops  at  the  time  of  the  rebel  incursion,  and  were  constructed  by  the 
Royal  Engineers  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Government  They 
are  now  maintained  in  repair  by  public  subscription,  and  afford 
every  facility  for  pedestrian,  riding,  or  carriage  exercise.  The  favour- 
ite evening  drive  is  past  the  Race  Course  to  the  Bubbling  Well  (a  dis- 
tance of  some  2^  miles)  whence  roads  branch  off  right  and  left.  The 
road  to  the  South  conducts  to  the  village  of  Su-Kia-Wei  or  Sik-ka- 
^^7>  (^^  ^  fiS)  ^^6^«  &  large  Roman  Catholic  establishment, 
church,  and  schools  have  long  existed.  A  fine  road  leads  from  this 
point  to  the  French  Settlement  The  once -famous  •*  Baby  Tower,"  a 
small  circular  buildiDg  in  which  the  corpses  of  children  were  deposited 
by  parents  unwilling  or  too  poor  to  meet  the  cost  of  interment,  once 
stood  near  this  road,  but  was  destroyed  in  1864.  A  mile  or  two  to  the 
East  of  Sik-ka-wei,  and  near  a  reach  of  the  river,  is  the  Pagoda  called 
the  Lung-HwvT'a  (i[||  ^  ^^),  a  favourite  rendezvous  for  pic-nics 
and  sportsmen. 

The  Bubbling  Well,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  above,  stands 
near  the  "  Red  Joss  House,"  or  Tsing  Ngau  Sz'  (^  ^  ^).  It  is  a 
pit  or  well,  about  eight  feet  square,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  with 
some  three  or  four  feet  depth  of  water.  A  large  quantity  of  gas,  bub- 
bling from  the  bottom,  keeps  the  surface  in  a  state  of  constant  ebulli- 
tion. The  gas  is  susceptible  of  ignition,  and  is  probably  carburetted 
hydrogen  arising  from  sub-soil  deposits. 
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The  roads  about  Shanghai  pass  thiough  fields  cultivated  almost  ex- 
clusively with  cotton,  the  yellow  flowers  of  which  in  Spring  and  white 
l>oll8  in  Autumn  are  somewhat  pleasing  to  the  eye;  but  the  dead  level  of 
the  landscape  is  broken  only  by  the  numerous  villages,  with  their  sur- 
rounding peach  or  pear  orchards,  which  dot  the  surfece  ot  the  country, 
and  by  the  ^titicial  hillocks  in  which,  according  to  local  custom,  the 
dead  are  interred.  Here  and  there  a  stiff  line  of  cedars  is  seen  enclosing 
a  cemetery ;  but  the  eye  longs  in  vain  for  the  relief  which  hills  and 
tvood  can  alone  give  to  scenery. 

Means  of  Access  and  Transit. — Steamers  leave  Hongkong  two  or 
three  times  every  week  for  Shanghai,  as,  in  addition  to  the  fortnightly 
mail-line  of  the  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Company  and  the  monthly  steamer  of  the 
Messag^riea  Imp^riales,  numerous  private  steamers  trade  regularly 
between  the  two  places.  Fares  from  Hongkong,  $20.  To  Hongkong, 
Taels  90.  The  voyage  occupies  from  three  to  five  days,  the  distance 
to  be  run  being  calculated  at  920  miles.  Regular  lines  of  steamers 
also  connect  Shanghai  with  the.  Yang-tz'  ports  and  with  Che-foo  and 
Tien-tsing.  The  fare  to  the  latter  port  is  charged  at  70  Taels,  the 
voyage  occupying  from  three  to  four  days.  A  daily  communication 
is  also  maintained  with  Ningpo.  With  Yokohama  a  bi-monthly  steamer 
on  the  part  of  the  P.  &  0.  S.  N.  Company,  and  a  monthly  steamer 
belonging  to  the  Messag^ries  Imp^riales,  carry  on  communication. 
Distance  1040  mUes.  Fares,  100  Taels.  To  Nagasaki,  distant  460  miles, 
private  steamers  are  frequently  despatched,  charging  60  Taels  for  the 
passenger  fare. 

Hotels. — Several  hotels  or  taverns  exist  in  the  different  settlements, 
but  the  only  establishment  of  high  pretensions  is  the  Astor  House, 
situated  in  the  Hong-kew  Settlement,  close  by  the  bridge  crossing  the 
Soochow  CreeL  Good  apartments  and  tolerable  accommodation  can 
be  found  here  by  strangers.     Charges,  about  $d  per  diem. 

Tbade. — Independently  of  an  enormous  traffic  in  general  merchan- 
dize, the  characteristic  feature  of  the  trade  of  Shanghai  is  the  export 
of  Silk,  for  which  staple  this  is  the  main  entrepot  The  &ilure  in  re- 
cent years  of  the  European  sUk  crop  has  led  to  a  vast  development  of 
this  trade,  to  such  an  extent  that  some  80,000  bales  are  now  annually 
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exported,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  as  also  the  finest 
qualities  are  produced  in  the  region  extending  between  Shanghai,  Soo- 
chow,  and  Ningpo.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Yang-tz',  the  trans-ship- 
ment of  tea  brought  down  from  Hankow  by  steamer,  or  of  imports  and 
Chinese  produce  for  the  various  river  and  northern  ports,  concentrate 
a  vast  aggregate  of  European  shipping  in  the  anchorage  of  Shanghai. 
The  following  are  among  the  principal  commercial  statistics  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  J  865  : — 

Exports  :— Raw  Silk,  32,490  piculs,  value  Taela  13,636,477 

Tea, 471,391     „  „         „      14,453,940 

Cotton, 269,216    „  „         „        3,903,632 

Sundries, „       „        6,268,127 

Total  Exports... ...Taels  37,262,176 

Imports  :— Cotton  Piece  Goods, value  Taels  6, 613, 638 

WooUenGoods, „         „      6,621,238 

Opium,    „         „    16,376,089 

Sundries,  including  Tea  for  )                        q^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

export  and  Coast  Produce  f      »»         "    iJ&,UU5,85U 

Total  Imports, Taels  64,616,816 

A  lucid  summary  of  the  trade  of  1865  is  given  in  the  following 
article  from  the  North  China  Daily  News  of  June  28th,  1866: 

**  Various  circumstances  gave  a  most  unfavourable  commercial 
prospect  to  the  first  half  of  the  year  1865.  The  tea  market 
opening  at  a  rate  which  shewed  a  loss  of  60  per  cent,  at  home ; 
silk  high  in  price  also;  cotton  without  buyers  in  consequence  of 
the  reaction  of  prices  at  home  after  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
America;  and  general  depression  resulting  from  the  successive  annouace- 
inents  of  the  failures  of  large  houses.  The  local  conditions  also  were 
not  of  a  cheerful  nature.  The  T'aip'ing  rebellion  having  been  extin- 
guished in  the  province,  the  exodus  of  refugees  from  the  settlement  had 
emptied  whole  quarters,  leaving  tenantless  a  vast  number  of  houses 
built  for  their  accommodation  when  both  materials  and  labour  were  at 
their  highest,  on  ground  purchased  at  prices  exaggerated  by  the 
specidative  demand.  The  investments  in  produce  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  this  depressing  prospect^,  turned  out 
unexpectedly  well  by  the  favourable  turn  of  the  home  markets,  but 
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the  subsequently  increased  depression  and  the  attendant  disasters  we 
have  experienced  shew  that  the  reaction  was  only  temporary  and 
unhealthy.     During  1865,  with  such  an  unequal  trade,  the  nett  total 
foreign  import  and  export  trade  amounted  at  this  port  to  Tls.  64,745,945 
shewing  an  increase  over  1864  of  Tls  4,128,374.    The  increase  princi- 
pally affected  the  imports,  which  in  1866  were  valued  at  Tls.  35,000,000 
against  Tls.  30,000,000  in  1864,  and  was  mainly  confined  to  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  and  opium.     In  Grey  Shirtings  the  extension  was  most 
marked,  at  1,291,865  pieees  being  imported,  against  549,041  for  1864. 
A  great  advance  in  price  also  accompanied  the  demand,  both  being 
referable  to  the  excessive  export  of  native  cotton  during  the  previous 
year,  and  its  consequent  scarcity  and  high  price  in  the  country.     The 
price  rose  on  the  opening  of  the  Tientsin  market  to  Tb.  4.35  the  piece 
of  6|  catties.   A  serious  and  troublesome  feature  was  introduced  into  this 
important  article  of  trade  by  the  discovery  that  a  large  number  of  the 
pieces  were  attacked  by  "  mildew  ",  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.     Enquiry  elicited  that  this  was  the  result  of  the 
introduction  of  silicate  of  soda  into  the  starch  employed  in  dressing  the 
cloth,  to  give  greater  stiffness  and  a  whiter  appearance  to  goods  ma- 
nufactured from  the  inferior  varieties  of  cotton  made  use  of,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exigencies  of  the  trade,  in  place  of  the  American  staple. 
Although  the  result  was  no  doubt  accidental  so  far  as  both  the  manu* 
facturer  and  importer  were  concerned,  yet  the  Chinese  buyers  evidently 
viewed  the  occurrence  in  the  light  of  bad  faith,  and  goods  formerly 
bought  by  muster  are  now  always  examined  in  detail     Attention 
to  the  cause  has  of  course  led  to  the  removal  of  this  serious  source  of 
complaintt    During  the  year,  white  shirtings  remained  stationary  in 
extent  of  import.     The  season  opened  briskly,  but,  they  being  more  an 
article  of  luxury  than  an  absolutely  necessary  import,  the  demand  fell 
off  before  the  increase  of  price.     From  the  same  cause  the  sale  of 
T-cloths  shewed,  a  comparatively  limited  increase  of  import.     From 
their  resemblance  to  native  cloth  these  will  probably  always  enjoy  an 
immunity  from  the  prejudice  which  the  Chinese  entertain  against  all 
foreign  goods, 'but  which,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  rapidly  overcom- 
ing.   The  high  prices  obtained  for  shirtings  induced  an  import  of 
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them  overland  by  Suez  for  the  first  time.  The  market  falling  in  the 
import  of  chintzes,  furnitures  and  handkerchief,  is  also  referable  to 
increased  prices.  The  class  of  cottons  which  present  the  worst  appear- 
ance on  the  list  of  imports  are  the  American  driUs,  jeans,  and  sheetings, 
shewing  only  2,738  pieces  in  1865  against  403,638  pieces  in  1861. 
The  existence  of  civil  war  in  America  is  of  course  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of  this  trade." 

Docks  anp  Whabves,— The  Pootung  Dock,  on  the  shore  opposite 
the  British  settlement,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  East.  Its  measure- 
ments are  as  follows : 

Length  over  all, 380  Feet. 

Length  on  Blocks,     340  „ 

Width  at  top,     126  „ 

Width  in  bottom,      60  „ 

Width  of  Dock  entrance 76  „ 

Depth  of  Water  at  High- water  neap  tides, 16  „ 

Do.  Do.  Springtides, 21  „ 

The  Shanghai  Dock  Company  have  two  Docks  on  the  Hong-kew 
shore,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follows: 

DOCK  A, 

Length  over  all,        374  feet. 

Breadth,     70  „ 

Depth  of  water  at  Spring  Tides,     18  „ 

DOCK  B. 

Length,      ...     336  „ 

Breadth,     62  „ 

Depth  of  Water  at  Spring  Tides, 14  ,. 

The  usual  charges  are  76  Tael-ceots  per  ton  for  vessels  using  either 
Dock  for  a  period  not  exceeding  Three  days,  and  8  Tael-cents  per  Ton 
for  every  day  beyond  that  time. 

The  wharves  of  the  Shanghai  Wharf  Company,  on  the  Poo-tung 
shore,  with  a  depth  of  16  feet  at  all  stages  of  the  tide,  afford  great 
facilities  for  the  discharge  of  cargo. 

Nbwspapbbs. — ^Two  daily  papers,  the  N'orth  China  J)a%ly  News  and 
the  Recorder^  are  published  at  Shanghai  Subscription,  2  Taels  per 
month.  A  tri-weekly  paper,  the  Friend  of  China,  and  the  Weekly  North 
China  Herald,  (the  latter  of  which  was  the  pioneer  of  newspaper  enter- 
prise at  Shanghai;,  published  at  15  Tls.  per  ann\im,  complete  the  list 
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Harbour,  Pilotage,  Lighthouse,  &c. — ^A  Harbour-master  (an 
officer  of  the  British  navy)  was  for  the  first  time  appointed  in  1862, 
and  holds  office  under  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  Superintendent  of 
Customs.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  berthing  vessels  and  superin- 
tending the  buojring  and  lighting  to  the  entrance  of  the  Port,  this  offi- 
cer is  also  entrusted  with  the  task  of  supervising  the  light-ships,  buoys, 
and  beacons  placed  along  the  course  of  the  Yang-tz\ 

Pilotage  has  for  many  years  been  carried  on  by  an  association  of 
European  and  American  pilots,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  con- 
stituted by  the  agents  and  surveyors  for  the  local  insurance  offices ;  but 
from  the  1st  January  1867  a  code  of  regulation^  on  this  subject  come 
into  force  by  agreement  between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
foreign  Ministers  at  Peking.  These  Regulations  establish  a  Board  of 
Examiners,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Harbour  Master,  who  shall  issue 
licences  to  properly  qualified  pilots,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Tls.  30. 
The  rates  for  pilotage,  docking,  &c.,  are  to  be  as  follows : 

For  steamers  or  sailing  vessels  in  tow,  to  or  from  the  Lightship,  for 
each  foot  of  draught,  Tls.  4 ;  for  sailing  vessels  not  in  tow,  Tls.  5,  to  or 
from  Gutzlaff,  and  Tls.  4.50  to  or  from  the  Lightship.  Two-thirds  of 
the  above  rates  respectively,  shall  be  charged  upon  vessels  proceeding 
from  the  sea  to  Woosung  only,  or  vice  verscu 

For  mooring,  unmooring,  and  docking,  Tis.  1.25  per  foot.  For  shift- 
ing vessel^s  berth,  including  immooring  and  mooring,  Tls.  1  for  each 
foot  of  draught. 

The  establishment  of  a  light-house  for  the  benefit  of  vessels  making 
the  entrance  of  the  Yang-tz'  has  been  recognized  for  many  years 
past  as  a  pressing  want,  but  it  was  not  until  October  1866  that  the 
Chinese  Government  anoimced  its  attention  of  expending  the  requisite 
amount  of  funds  for  the*  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  Several 
islands  have  been  suggested  as  offering  the  most  fitting  site  for  a  light- 
house, among  which  the  Amheist  Rocks  are  the  most  extensively 
recommended. 

VoLUKTEEB  FiBE  Bbiqade. — ^Au  Organization  of-^this  nature  was 
formed  in  the  early  part  of  1866,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  some 
United  States'  residents.     Two  engines  are  provided,  of  which  one  is 
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placed  in  the  British  settlement  and  the  other  in  Hong^Kew.  Chinese 
coolies  are  employed  for  the  more  laborious  portion  of  the  duties. 

Railway  and  Telegraph  Projects. — ^Various  proposals  have  been 
brought  forward  at  Shanghai  for  the  construction  of  railways  through 
the  adjacent  country,  and  notably  in  the  direction  of  Soo*chow,  bnt 
the  Chinese  Grovernraent  has  steadily  opposed  a  refusal  to  all  solicita- 
tions for  consent  to  these  enterprises.  The  first  project  of  thia  kind 
was  broached  in  1863,  when  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Groyemor  of 
the  Province,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  Merchants,  requested 
the  concession  of  authority  to  build  a  line  from  Shanghai  to  Soochow, 
but  was  immediately  negatived.  A  proposal  to  connect  Shanghai  and 
and  Woo-s\ing  also  met  this  fate.  The  latest  scheme,  propounded  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  company  in  London,  entitled  the  China  Railway 
Company  (limited),  has  for  its  object  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
Shanghai  to  Soochow,  and  has  been  announced  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  proposed  line  is  to  start  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boo^ 
chow  Bridge,  thenoe  to  follow  nearly  the  line  of  the  new  Woosung 
Bead  to  the  latter  town,  crossing  the  Woosung  creek  by  a  lattice  bridge ; 
it  thence  would  lead  by  way  of  Kahding,  Taitsan  and  Quinsan,  to  800* 
chow,  the  terminus  at  that  extremity  being  situated  outside  the  great 
East  Gate. 

'<  It  is  proposed  that  a  single  line  be  built  at  first,  making  the  bridges, 
however,  wide  enough  to  allow  of  a  second  track  being  laid  whenever 
it  became  advisable. 

^'The  probable  cost  of  the  Railway  including  Rolling  Stock  &c.,  &o., 
is  estunated  at  Tls.  28,400.00  or  say  for  the  62  miles  Tls.  1,760,800.00, 
To  this  sum  must  be  added  for  Termini,  Stations,  Iron  bridges  &c., 
380,000.00  making  a  total  of  Tls.  2,140,300.00.  The  estimated  re- 
ceipts of  such  a  line  per  year  are  put  down  at  Tls.  282,510.00  and  the 
total  amount  of  expenses  for  a  year  at  108,400.00  giving  a  nett  gain 
per  annum  of  Tls.  174,110.00  or  about  7^  per  cent.** 

Projects  of  this  description,  although  readily  entered  into  at  a  dis- 
tance, take,  as  a  rule,  too  little  account  of  the  not  ill-founded  antipathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  spread  of  foreign  influ* 
ence  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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Proposed  line  of  Teleg^raph  to  Hongkong.     Missionaries. 

Several  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  connect  Shanghai  with  the 
mouth  of  the  riTer  bj  a  line  of  telegraph,  but  as  yet  also  unsuccess- 
foUj.  A  line  actually  constructed  by  a  private  individual  in  1865 
was  destroyed  by  the  country  people,  with  the  sanction  of  the  local 
authorities.  Hie  highly  desirable  object  of  connecting  Shanghai  with 
Hongkong  by  means  of  a  deep-sea  line  is  at  present  advocated  by  a 
public  company,  and  may  not  improbably  be  achieved  within  a  short 
period,  as  it  is  free  from  the  objections  with  which  a  land  line  through 
Chinese  territory  is  viewed. 

M1SSIONASIB8. — ^In  addition  to  the  large  and  active  Boman  Catholic 
establishments,  of  which  the  principal  buildings  and  schools  are  situat- 
ed at  the  village  of  Sii-Kia-wei,  3  miles  from  Shanghai,  the  various 
Protestant  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  numer- 
ously represented,  'fhe  London  Mission  maintains  a  large  ho^ital 
and  printing  establishment  in  the  Shan-tung  Road,  which  has  for  many 
years  been  ably  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  Muirhead.  Mr.  Wylie,  a 
well-known  sinologue,  acts  as  agent  for  (he  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society ;  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  also  represented.  The 
Presbyterian  Mission  of  the  United  States  has  in  addition  a  large 
printing  establishment,  situated  near  the  smaller  East  Gate  of  the  city, 
and  some  six  other  societies  maintain  missionary  establishments  in  and 
about  the  city. 
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GENERAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION. 

This  noble  stream,  ranking  highest  among  the  riTers  of  the  old 
world,  and  next  only  to  the  Amazon  and  the  ^lississippi  in  the  New, 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  prosperous  development  of 
Chinese  commerce,  whilst  it  has  also  become,  during  the  short  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  its  opening  to  foreign  navigation,  a  highway  of 
the  highest  importance  to  European  trade.  Its  sources,  though 
hitherto  un visited  by  scientiiio  explorers,  are  known  to  exist  among  the 
mountains  of  Tibet,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ranges  from  the  Western 
declivities  of  which  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  great  rivers  of  Bunnah 
and  Siam  take  their  rise ;  and,  after  flowing  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
for  upwards  of  1,000  miles,  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  northeast  and  east, 
and  pours  the  mighty  Hood  of  its  accumulated  waters  across  the  central 
regions  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  it  traverses  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  1,900  miles  from  its  source,  with  a  length,  inclwdve  of  its 
windings,  of  fully  3,000  miles. 

Although  universally  termed  Yang-tz'-kiang  by  foreigners,  this  river 
is  known  to  the  Chinese  in  general  simply  as  the  Long  River  or  Great 
River  (Ch'ang-kiang  and  Ta-kiang).  It  is  only  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  that  it  receives  in  Chinese  literature  the  name  of  Yang-tz'- 
kiang  jj^  -^  fX,,  which  it  derives  from  the  ancient  name  of  the  Pro- 
vince (Yang-chow)  across  which  it  flows  into  the  sea.  The  ignorance 
of  early  writers  on  China  having  led  them  to  confound  the  character 
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SignificcUion  of  Name  of  the  Rwer.     Miitra/nce  to  the  Estuary. 

j^  with  the  simUarly-soimded  but  altogether  different  character  ^^ 
(the  sea),  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  name  of  the 
river  signifies  ''  Son  of  the  Ocean."    This  is  altogether  a  mistake. 

The  estuary  by  which  the  waters  of  the  river  are  now  discharged  is 
situated  in  Lat.  31^  25'  12"  N.  and  Long.  122^  14\  E.  (Sha-wei>shan 
Islet^,  and  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  Tsung  Ming  Island,  which 
has  been  formed  since  the  fourteenth  century  (when  no  token  of  land 
existed  at  this  spot)  by  alluvial  deposits,  and  is  now  82  miles  in  length 
by  5  to  10  miles  in  breadth.  The  Southern  channel  is  the  only  one 
affording  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  navigation  by  foreign  sea-going 
vessels,  and  into  this  the  waters  of  the  river  Hwang-p^u,  upon  which 
Shanghai  is  situated,  are  discharged  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Tsung 
Ming  Island. 

The  entrance  to  the  estuary  is  rendered  dangerous  by  numerous 
and  shifting  shoals,  and  by  rocks  and  islets  widely  scattered  at  its  sea- 
ward  extremity.  The  land-marks  for  vesseb  approaching  from  the 
south,  after  passing  the  Ghusan  archipelago,  are  the  islands  known  as 
Video,  Gutzkff  (in  Chinese,  Ma  Tsi  ^  jg),  and  the  Saddle  Group. 
The  island  called  Sha-wei-shan  is  the  point  usually  made  by  navigators 
approaching  from  the  North;  and  midway  between  this  and  the 
southern  groups  lie  the  Amherst  and  Ariadne  Rocks,  forming  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  obstruction,  the  position  of  which,  however,  is 
about  to  be  marked  by  a  light-house  to  be  erected  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  unless  Gutzlaff  Island  be.  finally  adopted  as  the  most 
advantageous  site  for  this  much-needed  structure. 

For  50  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Hwang- p'u  river,  the  bed  of 
the  Tang-tz*  estuary  is  subject  to  continual  change,  especially  in  the 
part  known  as  the  Lang  Shan  crossing  (so  called  from  its  being  neces- 
sary to  pass  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  stream)  where,  the 
river  opening  out  from  four  to  a  breadth  of  nine  miles,  vast  flats  and 
middle  grounds  are  formed  which  are  continually  altering  their  posi- 
tion«*  At  this  point  the  flat  alluvial  banks  forming  either  shore  of 
the  estuary  are  for  the  first  time  exchanged,  in  accomplishing  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  for  hilly  elevations.    On  the  north  bank  rises 

*  Ckvka  paot,  ed  1864,  p.  222. 
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fh/rown  open  by  Treatf^. 

the  high  hill  called  Lang-shan  ^^  l£|,  crowned  by  a  pagoda  forming 
a  conspicuous  land-mark,  whilst  on  the  south  bank  a  k>w  zange  called 
Fu-shan  J^  ih  forms  the  coast  Iine»  After  passing  the  shallows  at 
this  point  the  river  stUl  retains  a  breadth  oi  sevcFEd  nules,  with  banks 
for  the  most  part  level,  until  the  high  rising  grounds  caUed  the  Eoang 
Yin  hixi&f  belund  which  the  district  city  of  that  name  is  situated,  eon* 
tract  it  to  a  width  not  exceeding  one  mile.  From  this  point  to  Chin* 
kiang-fa,  a  distance  of  80  mile8>  the  banks  present  again  a  monoton* 
ously  level  appearance  f  but  here  the  river^  as  distvngnished  from  the 
estuary^  may  at  length  be  said  to  be  entered. 

The  total  length  of  the  river  at  present  open  to  navigation  by  foreigo 
vess^  is  nearly  six  hundfed  geographical  miles,  the  terminatioQ 
being  at  the  port  of  Hankow ;  but  steamers  have  penetrated  to  a  con* 
ttderably  greater  distance  up  its  course,  and  it  is  asserted  that  sea- 
going steamers  could  reach  the  city  of  I-chang,  950  geographical  miles 
(nearly  1,100  statute  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.* 

The  attention  of  Europeans  in  general  was  first  drawn  to  the  knmense 

oommerckd  capalxlities  of  the  Tang-tz'  by  the  accounts  concerning  it 

which  were  published  by  the  members  of  Lord  Macartney's  and  Lord 

Amherst's  embassies  to  China  (in  1796  and  1816);  but  it  was  not 

until  1842  that  the  current  of  the  mighty  river  was  disturbed  by 

foreign  keels.     In  August  of  that  year  the  British  expedition  imder 

Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Parker  Altered  the  Tang-t'z, 

and,  after  capturing  the  city  of  Chin-kiang,  proceeded  as  far  as  Nanking, 

182  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  compelled  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 

of  Peace  which  thenceforward  took  its  name  from  that  of  the  city.     No 

steps  were,  however,  taken  towards  throwing  open  the  commerce  of 

the  interior  to  foreign  enterprise  until  sixteen  years  later,  when  the 

Earl  of  Elgin  was  despatched  as  ambassador  to  China  subsequently  to 

the  hostilities  of  1856-7.     The  tenth  article  of  the  Treaty  concluded  in 

1858  provided  that  *'  British  merchant-ships  shaU  have  authority  to 

trade  upon  the  Great  River ; "  and  further  that  three  ports  should  be 

opened  between  the  mouth  of  the  River  and  Hankow.     At  this  period 

almost  the  entire  course  of  the  Yang-tz*  was  dbturbed  by  the  Tsar- 

*  Blakiston'B  JTanf  te*  p.  299. 
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Extraordinary  ExpeMiona  in  1858  cmd  1861.    Periodic  chaiiges, 

p*ing  rebels,  who  weie  in  secure  possession  of  Nanking  and  several 
other  cities ;  and  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  three  ports  should 
be  opened  until  after  the  restoration  of  Imperial  authority  along  the 
course  of  the  river.  An  exploratory  expedition,  composed  of  the 
frigate  Retrihutiony  the  corvette  FurumSj  and  three  gunboats,  ascended 
the  Tang-tz*,  however,  in  November  1858,  conveying  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
as  far  as  Hankow,  which  place  was  reached  on  the  6th  December  and 
was  tiius  for  the  first  time  attained  by  foreign  vessels.  On  two  occasions 
during  the  ascent  of  the  river,  hostilities  were  provoked  by  the  rebel 
garrisons  at  different  points. 

Notwithstanding  the  original  agreement  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, it  was  determined  in  1861  to  anticipate  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  in  so  far  as  the  opening  of  the  river  ports  was  concerned,  and 
a  second  navied  expedition  ascended  the  stream,  leaving  Shanghai  on 
the  12th  February  1861,  for  the  piirpose  of  establishing  British  Con- 
sulates at  Chin-kiang,  Kiu-kiang,  and  Hankow.  The  expedition  was 
accompanied  by  Captain  Blakiston  B.A.,  Lt  Col.  Sarel,  17th  Lancers,  and 
Dr.  Barton,  a  resident  of  Shanghai,  who  had  resolved  upon  penetrating 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  and  subsequently  traversing  Tibet  and 
the  Himalayas  with  the  design  of  reaching  British  India ;  and  this 
party,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  gunboat  as  far  as  the  city  of  Yo-chow, 
1 58  mUes  beyond  Hankow,  proceeded  in  a  native  junk  as  £»*  as  the 
town  of  Ping-shan,  on  the  frontier  of  TUn-nan,  a  distance  of  1,800 
miles  from  die  mouth  of  the  River,  at  which  point,  however,  they  were 
compelled  to  turn  back  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country. 
The  results  of  the  journey  are  embodied  in  a  volume  entitled  F^ 
months  on  the  Yang-t^  published  by  Captain  Blakiston  in  1862,  and 
accompanied  by  a  valuable  plan  of  the  entire  route. 

The  Tang-tz',  owing  to  the  vast  volume  of  water  brought  down  by 
its  many  affluents  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the  amount  of 
which  varies  with  great  rapidity  and  suddenness  in  proportion  to  the 
interior  rain-fidl,  is  subject  to  remarkable  periodic  changes  of  level  It 
has  been  thus  described :  The  waters  begin  to  rise  early  in  the  year 
(some  say  March  or  April),  and  attain  their  highest  level  in  July  or 
August,  at  which  season  the  higher  portions  of  the  river  assume  the 
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appearance  of  an  immense  lake  by  the  inundation  of  the  lowlands.  No 
banks  are  visible,  and  junks  and  boals  of  all  descriptions  are  seen  sailing 
over  what  in  the  chart  is  dry  land.  At  many  parts  between  Nanking 
and  Hankow  it  exceeds  20  miles  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  no  land 
can  be  seen  from  the  deck  on  either  side  as  far  as  the  bases  of  the  dis- 
tant hills.  The  houses  to  the  very  roo6  are  under  water,  and  for 
miles  only  the  roofs  and  trees  are  visible,  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
encamping  on  the  hijls  till  the  waters  recede. 

The  highest  of  the  summer  above  the  winter  levels  may  be  consider- 
ed to  be  for  Nanking  12  feet,  Kiukiang  24  feet,  and  Hankow  83  feet* 
In  August  1866,  however,  the  waters  rose  at  Hankow  to  upwards  of 
fifty  feet  above  the  winter  level  Vessels  of  14  feet  draught  can  pro- 
bably go  up  to  Hankow  at  any  season,  with  ordinary  precaution  in 
passing  the  bars,  and  vessels  of  90  feet  previous  to  November; 
while  vessels  of  the  largest  draught  can  reach  Nanking  at  any  time  f  . 

Notwithstanding  the  great  depth  of  water,  however,  the  navigation 
of  the  Yang' tz' has  been  proved  dangerous,  owing  to  the  shiftings 
of  the  channel,  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  occurrence  of  hidden 
rocks,  by  the  loss  of  several  fine  steamers,  and  notably  by  the  wreck 
during  1866  of  several  tea-laden  vessels  proceeding  seaward  from 
Hankow, 

The  distances  between  Shanghai  and  the  three  open  ports  upon  the 
river  are  as  follows:  To  Chin  kiang,  150^  geographical  miles;  to 
Kiu-kiang,  445  do. ;  to  Hankow,  582  do.  In  addition  to  these  three 
places  the  city  of  Nanking  is  included  by  the  Treaty  between  France 
and  China  in  the  list  of  ports  to  be  opened,  but  no  steps  have  been  as 
yet  taken  towards  this  end.     Nanking  lies  43^  miles  above  Chin-kiang. 

Several  fine  steam  ships,  built  principally  on  the  model  of  those  em- 
ployed on  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  trade  regularly  between 
Shanghai,  Hankow,  and  the  intermediate  ports,  conveying  imports  to  the 
interior  and  bringing  the  Teas  and  other  produce  of  the  river  ports  to 
Shanghni  for  trans-shipment  The  voyage  between  Shanghai  and 
Hankow  is  accomplished  in  firom  3  to  5  days,  including  stoppages  of 
ftom  one  to  six  hours  at  each  of  the  intermediate  ports,  whilst  the 
*  China  Pilot  p.  208    f  lb.  p.  209 
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journey  down -stream  occupies  from  40  to  50  hours.  Fares  are  charged 
at  the  following  rates :  from  Shanghai  to  Chin-kiang,  Tls.  20 ;  to  Kiu- 
kiang,  Tls.  50 ;  to  Hankow  Tls.  60 ;  or  for  the  voyage  from  Shanghai 
to  Hankow  and  back,  Tls.  100. 

It  is  not  until  after  passing  Nanking,  after  an  ascent  of  some  200 
miles,  that  the  river  presents  to  the  view  of  a  traveller  toward  Hankow 
the  features  of  specially  picturesque  efiect  which  are  always  looked  for 
in  such  a  journey.  Ranges  of  hills  here  commence  to  line  the  banks  on 
either  side,  those  on  the  North  being,  however,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  and  leaving  an  alluvial  plain  of  vast  extent  at  many  points 
between  their  bases  and  the  river.  Some  fifby  mUes  beyond  Nanking 
the  "  Pillars  ^  are  reached — a  narrow  deft  between  two  towering  walls 
of  rock,  through  which  the  river  sweeps  with  a  velocity  and  depth 
notably  increased  by  the  confinement  of  its  current  The  cliA 
rise  precipitously  on  either  hand  to  a  height  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  They  are  named  by  the  Chinese  Si-liang 
and  Tung-liang  Shan,  or  respectively,  Western  and  Eastern 
Pillar  Hills.  Beyond  the  Pillars,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  and 
a  half  mile  inland,  lies  the  city  of  Wu  Hu  |ffl|  |^,  formerly  a 
trading  place  of  much  importance.  Numerous  points  of  minor  interest 
present  themselves  during  the  next  hundred  miles  of  ascent,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  city  of  Ngan-k'ing-fu  ^^  j^  E^,  the  capital  of 
the  Province  oi  Ngan-hwei,  is  passed  on  the  left  bank,  but  the  view 
by  which  the  special  admiration  of  the  traveller  is  most  surely  elicited 
is  that  of  the  Little  Orphan  Rock,  or  Siao  Ku  Shan,  situated  a  short 
distance  above  the  town  of  Tung-liu,  and  some  400  miles  from  Shang- 
hai At  this  point  the  channel  of  the  river  is  again  compressed  within 
a  narrow  gorge,  leaving  a  width  of  barely  four  hundred  yards  from  cliff 
to  cli£^  whilst  a  precipitous  rock,  rising  to  a  height  of  some  three 
hundred^  feet  above  the  water,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides,  upon 
which  notwithstanding,  room  has  been  found  for  a  Buddhist  temple 
to  nestle,  has  received  the  significant  appellation  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  pass.  At  a  short  a  distance  beyond  this  gorge  the  entrance  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  Poyang  Lake  join  the  Great  River  is  passed, 
with  the  walled  dty  of  HuK^ow  (Lake's  Mouth)  perched  on  the  steep 
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side  of  a  precipitous  lodk  commanding  the  passage,  fifteen  miles  beyond 
which  the  port  of  Kiu  Kiang  is  reached.  Between  this*point  and 
Hankow  occurs  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  entire  panorama  of 
river-scenery,  at  the  gorge,  namely,  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  rirer 
athwart  the  range  called  the  Ma-tz*  Shan,  which  are  penetrated  here 
by  a  narrow  and  abruptly  winding  cleft,  the  precipitous  walls  of  whidi 
afford  infinite  variations  of  picturesque  and  rugged  grandeur,  whilst 
the  valleys  and  ravines  by  which  they  are  seamed  add  the  sombre 
tints  of  their  forest-growths  to  set  off  more  deeply  the  imposing  masses 
of  the  limestone  cliffs  which  intervene.  The  Province  of  Kiang-si 
is  now  left  behind  and  that  of  Hu-peh  entered ;  and  after  traversing 
again  a  vast  extent  of  plain,  broken,  however,  by  isolated  hills  and 
low  ranges  on  both  banks,  the  vast  emporium  of  Hank*ow  with  its 
adjacent  cities  is  at  length  reached  as  the  terminus  of  the  voyage. 
The  open  Ports  now  remain  to  be  described  in  detail. 


CHINKIANG. 

The  situation  of  this  Port  at  a  oompaiatively  short  distance  (150 
miles)  from  the  entrance  to  the  Tang-tz\  together  with  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  approached  by  sea-going  vessels  of  the  heaviest  burden, 
caused  great  importance  to  be  attached,  in  the  minds  of  all  interested 
in  the  future  development  of  the  internal  trade  with  China,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  settlement  here ;  and  if  the  experience  of 
the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this  project  was  accomplished 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsing  has  not  corroborated  the 
expectations  entertained  in  respect  to  a  fiourishing  trade,  it  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  diplomatic  and  commercial  enterprise  have  been 
pushed  further  than  was  originally  contemplated,  and  that  by  reaching 
the  fountain-head  of  trade  at  Hankow  the  importance  of  the  outlet  at 
Chinkiang  has  become  in  a  great  measure  superseded. 
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The  walled  city  of  Ch^n-kiang  fu  ^  ^X  /f^  (called  Cbin-kiang  by 
foreigners),  a  name  which  may  be  translated  **  River-Guard/'  stands  at 
the  point  where  the  Grand  Canal  is  brought  to  a  junction  with  the 
waters  of  the  Yang-tz'  when  the  channel  of  the  river  proper  begins  to 
expand  into  an  extensive  tidal  estuary.  The  position  is  therefore  one 
of  military  importance  in  a  two-fold  sense,  but  was  more  especially  so 
at  the  time  when  the  grain-tribute  from  the  southern  Provinces  was  ex- 
dosively  transported  to  the  capital  by  this  interior  route ;  and  the 
Cloture  of  Chin-kiang  (after  a  desperate  defence)  by  the  British  forces 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  on  the  20th  July,  1842,  did  more  to  bring  the 
government  of  China  to  reason,  and  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty,  which  in  fact  was  signed  a  month  afterwards  at  Nanking,  than 
the  seizure  and  ransoming  of  a  dozen  more  wealthy  but  less  command- 
ingly-situated  places  could  have  effected.  £leven  years  later  (on  the 
1st  April  1858)  the  capture  of  Chinkiang  was  repeated,  but  this  time 
by  the  Tai-ping  rebels,  into  whose  possession  the  entire  course  of  the 
Yang>tz'  had  fallen  afler  their  seizure  of  Nan-king ;  nor  was  the  city 
abandoned  by  them  until  they  were  compelled  by  the  failure  of  sup- 
plies to  evacuate  it  in  the  early  part  of' 185 7.  From  the  destruction 
under  which  the  city  was  at  this  time  overwhelmed  it  has  never  re- 
covered. 

General  Description. — At  the  point  where  the  Yang-tz',  after 
flowing  in  a  general  direction  of  E.  by  N.,  begins  to  curve  southwards, 
skirted  by  the  ranges  of  hiUs  of  moderate  elevation  which  here  termi- 
.nate  the  alluvial  levels  of  the  coast,  Chin-kiang-fu  lies  situated,  occupy- 
ing the  angle  formed  between  the  western  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal 
and  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  eastern  mouth  of  the  canal 
(which  branches  at  Tan-yang,  some  twenty  miles  inland)  is  earned  into 
the  Yang-tz*  at  the  city  of  Tan-t^u,  about  ten  miles  farther  seaward. 
The  widls  enclose  an  area  of  four  miles  in  circuit,  approaching  within 
about  half-a-mile  the  bank  of  the  river.  Although  principally  built 
over  level  ground,  the  city  is  intersected  and  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  the  line  of  which  is  continued  in 
mid  stream,  some  two  miles  below  the  city,  by  the  bluff  and  pictures- 
que island  called  Ts'iao  Shan  ^  |£|  and  known  to  Europeans  (errone- 
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onaly)  as  Sihrer  lakxicL  Tliis  noted  spot  bMotAb  to  tke  traTeller  ap- 
proaching from  seawards  tke  irst  riew  of  striking  pictoresqneness  in 
tbe  course  of  bis  yojage.  The  channel  is  here  upwards  of  a  nile  in 
breadth,  and  swept  by  a  current  of  unusual  depth  and  relodty,  from 
the  midst  of  which  the  tittle  island  rises  to  a  height  of  four  hundred 
leety  its  sides  clothed  with  a  rich  display  of  foHage,  amid  which  the 
bmldings  of  scTeral  Buddhist  temples  falways  to  be  found  where 
scenery  is  most  enchanting)  are  nestled.  The  navigable  channel  lies 
midway  between  this  island  and  the  southern  bank,  with  great  depth 
of  water  (27  fathoms  at  800  yards  from  the  shore)  and  a  current  em^ 
barrassed  by  eddies  arising  from  submerged  rocks. 

The  space  between  the  dty  walls  and  the  nrer-bank,  formerly  oorer- 
ed  by  an  extensifre  suburb,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  during  the  rebel 
occupancy  of  the  city,  so  that  the  finrtifications  now  extend,  in  fact,  to 
the  water's  edge.  Hills  line  the  bank  of  the  river  and  oy^look  the 
city  on  the  north  east,  and  are  occupied  in  many  j4aces  by  (now  ruined) 
temples  and  monasteries.  The  Grand  Ctoal  winds  past  the  southern 
«nd  western  face  of  the  walls  to  its  point  of  junction  with  the  river. 
Excepting  the  restoration  of  k  few  official  buildings  and  rebuildibg  of 
«lhops  along  some  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  the  city  still  retains  the 
aspect  of  desolation  it  has  borne  since  its  abandonment  by  the  rebel 
fopceSb 

FoBEioN  Sbttleicsmt.— The  position  chosen  in  1861  for  the  resi- 
dence of  British  subjects  is  a  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Grand  Canal  above  the  dty  for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  along  llie  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  depth  inland  of  similar  extent. 
On  the  west,  the  area  is  bounded  by  a  steep  acclivity,  the  true  Silver 
Hill  or  Yin  Shan,  the  name  of  which  has  been  erroneously  applied  to 
the  island  in  mid-stream.  The  settlement  is  entirely  level,  and  is  divi- 
ded into  eighteen  lots,  each  measuring  some  85,000  square  feet,  nine  of 
which  front  the  river,  and  the  remainder  lie  at  the  back,  divided  from 
the  front  lots  by  a  road«way  running  paraUed  with  the  river.  A 
"  Bund*'  or  river-road  of  about  foity  feet  in  width  is  carried  in  front  of 
the  settlement  Ground-rent  is  paid  to  the  Chinese  Government  at 
the  rate  of  1500  cash  per  mow  by-  the  leaseholders,  to  whom  titles  for 
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99  years  were  issued  through  the  British  Consulate  in  1864.  It  was 
not  until  this  and  the  following  year  that  a  moyement  was  made  by  any 
of  the  few  residents  at  Chin-kiang  to  establish  dwellings  on  shore. 
The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current  on  the  south  bank,  whilst  it  pre- 
vented the  anchorage  of  hulks  for  floating  residences,  also  renders  it 
impossible  for  steamers  to  anchor  or  lie  to  with  safety^  and  the  hulks 
occupied  by  the  Gustonas*  staff  and  different  mercantile  agencies  were 
for  several  years  anchored  opposite  the  Northern  shore,  where  shal- 
lower water  and  a  less  rapid  current  are  found.  The  Imperial  authori- 
ties viewed,  however,  this  floating  colony  with  much  dislike,  owing  to 
the  irregularities  in  respect  to  contraband  dealing  for  which  it  gave 
fiicilities,  whilst  the  situation  of  the  British  Consulate  on  Silver  Island, 
two  miles  ofif,  was  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  shipmasters.  This 
office  was  finally  removed  to  Yin  Shan,  the  hill  fomdng  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Settlement,  where  the  ruins  of  a  Buddhist  temple 
were  transformed  into  a  habitation  for  the  purpose,  whilst  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  settlement  a  house  and  offices  were  erected  for  the 
for^gn  employ^  of  the  Maritime  Customs,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Gnmd  CanaL  During  the  Spring  of  1866  the  Chinese  traders  who 
had  founded  a  colony  of  their  own  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  were 
compelled  by  the  native  authoiities  to  remove  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city ;  but  the  foreign  hulks  have  continued  for  the  most  part  to 
remain  anchored  in  the  same  remote  quarter. 

FosBiGN  CoMMmsriTT,  Mode  of  Living,  Climate^  btc. — ^The  foreign 
community,  including  Customs'  employes,  numbers  barely  twenty 
individuals  all  told,  and  up  to  the  present  time  only  one  or  two  resi- 
dences have  been  built  in  the  settlement,  the  majority  of  the  residents 
continuing  to  live  afloat  In  climate  and  temperature  there  is  little 
di&rence .  between  Chinkiang  and  Shanghai,  but  the  varied  scenery 
and  hilly  surroundings  of  this  port  are  an  advantage  which  Shanghai 
does  not  possess,  and  are  undoubtedly  conducive  to  health  by  promot- 
ing exercise.  Fever  and  dysentery — ^the  diseases  inseparable  from 
situations  of  this  kind — are  to  be  dreaded  during  the  summer.  In 
winter,  the  climate  is  bracing  and  healthy,  and  the  game  abounding  on 
the  hills  of  the  vicinity  offers  great  attractions  to  sportsmen.     The 
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cotton  fields  in  the  country  on  the  North  bank  nwBxuij  at  this  season, 
with  pheasants. 

The  servants  employed  by  foreigners  are  Cantonese  or  natives  of 
Ningpo.  A  '*  boy**  receives  i^l2  to  fib  per  month,  and  a  cook  similar 
wages.  The  Mexican  dollar  passes  canent  as  at  Shanghai,  but  is  ex- 
changed for  only  960  to  970  cash.  As  at  Shanghai,  accounts  are  kept 
in  Taels.  The  following  is  a  list  of  market-prices :  Beef,  per  pound  8 
cents,  Mutton,  12  cents,  (Mexican).  Pheasants  or  wild  duck,  during 
the  season,  25  cents  each.  Fowls,  20  to  80  cents  each.  Vegetables 
are  cheap,  but  of  little  flavour.  Flour  and  potatoes  are  imported  from 
Shanghai,  as  are  all  stores,  wine,  furniture,  and  clothing,  by  the 
steamers  passing  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Trade. — ^As  already  remarked  above,  the  early  expectations  enter- 
tained of  the  development  of  an  important  trade  at  Ghin-kiang  have 
not  been  realized,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  they  rested 
only  on  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  involved. 
On  the  one  hand  the  extinction  of  the  trade  which  once  flourished 
at  this  place  in  consequence  of  the  traffic  by  the  Grand  Canal,  (a 
means  of  transit  across  the  northern  provinces  which  must  remain 
impracticable  for  many  years  to  come  and  which  is  not  likely  again 
to  reach  a  degree  comparable  to  its  former  importance),  was  not 
sufficiently  considered,  whilst  the  expectation  that  Chin-kiang  would 
become  the  shipping  port  at  which  seagoing  vessels  would  load  the 
teas  of  the  interior  has  been  neutralized  by  the  opening  of  Hankow, 
with  facilities  once  undreamt  of  for  the  access  of  vessels  of  heavy 
tonnage.  Added  to  these  considerations,  are  the  important  drawbacks 
of  a  highly  defective  anchorage  at  Chin-kiang  and  the  fact  that  the 
port  is  not  a  natural  outlet  for  any  staple  of  exportation  produced  in 
the  adjacent  tracts  of  country,  and  that  it  occupies  equally  a  position 
of  no  special  advantage  (for  the  present,  at  least),  as  regards  the 
introduction  of  imports.  Hence,  in  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned, 
the  trade  of  the  port  consists  in  little  more  than  an  agency  for  the 
steamers  which  make  this  a  stoppingplace  in  ascending  and  descending 
the  river,  and  for  the  Custom  House  and  insurance  transactions  of 
the  Chinese  merchants  who,  as  is  elsewhere  the  casCi  monopolize  in 
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eoMrespondenee  with  native  bouses  at  Shanghai  and  Hankow  the  little 
importing  business  that  is  done. 

The  traffic  in  salt  for  the  interior  is  a  branch  of  trade  in  which 
foreigners  are  at  present  restrained  by  Treaty  from  engaging,  but  in 
which  large  profits  were  at  one  time  reaped  by  steamers  taking  salt* 
iaden  boats  in  tow  for  the  ascent  of  the  river.  The  town  of  Kwa  Chow, 
nearly  opposite  Chin-kiang,  is  the  central  station  at  which  salt  brought 
from  the  Coast  is  trans-shipped,  and  the  transport  of  this  article  into  the 
interior  is  stated  by  Mr  C.  A.  Lord,  lately  Commissioner  of  Customs  at 
Ghin-kiang,  to  give  employment  to  some  1800  junks  manned  by  80,000 
sailors.  The  salt  ttade  upon  the  Yang-tz\  owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions involved,  has  been  placed  of  late  years  upon  a  different  footing, 
as  regards  the  Government  monopoly  of  this  staple,  from  that  hereto- 
fore prevailing.  Throughout  China,  the  production  and  the  sale  of 
Salt  are  alike  controlled  by  special  functionaries  of  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  revenue  derivable  from  its  consumption, 
and  dealings  in  this  article  of  merchandize  are  usually  restricted  to 
privileged  monopolists,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Provinces  bordering  the 
Great  River  recent  regulations  have  permitted  all  Chinese  wLo  are 
willing  to  imdertake  the  transport  of  cargoes  of  salt  up  the  river  to  do 
so,  with  the  restriction  that  purchases  must  be  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  officials  deputed  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  Salt  Revenue, 
residing  at  Yang  chow,  near  Chin-kiang,  and  that  the  amount  allowed 
for  the  annual  consumption  of  each  Province  be  fixed  by  regulation.. 
Salt  prepared  on  the  sea-board  is  therefore  brought  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Yang-tz',  to  the  entrep6t  at  Ewa-chow  opposite  Chin-kiang,  whence 
it  is  trans-shipped,  after  payment  of  the  first  impost  to  Government, 
on  board  the  junks  which  transport  it  to  the  distant  interior.  The 
naUve  junks,  which  alone  are  allowed  to  be  employed  for  this 
purpose,  occupy  frequently  six  weeks  in  reaching  Hankow,  and 
are  restrained  from  availing  themselves  of  the  facility  of  towage 
by  foreign  steamers  with  the  view  of  securing  the  full  payment  of 
the  cumulative  local  charges  in  the  course  of  their  journey.  Pre- 
viously to  the  complete  restoration  of  Imperial  authority  on  the 
Yang-tz'y  however,  the  towage  of  salt  junks  by  foreign  steamers  (in 
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despite  of  prohibitiona)  was  a  luoratiTe  source  of  inoome.  The 
capital  for  ventures  in  salt  cargoes  for  the  interior  is  frequently  s«ip- 
plied  by  foreigners  through  native  agents,  as  they  themselves  are  de- 
barred by  Treaty  from  engaging  in  this  trade. 

Access  to  Kwa-chow  and  to  the  course  of  the  Yang-tz*,  above  this 
point  b  facilitated  for  native  boats,  which  would  with  difficulty  stem 
its  rapid  current  in  the  channel  near  Chin-kiang,  by  a  line  of  interior 
canal,  connecting  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  &  point 
some  fifteen  miles  below  Chin-kiang,  but  running  northward  into  the 
interior  so  as  to  form  an  extensive  loop.  At  the  point  where  this 
channel  joins  the  Yang-tz\  below  Chin-kiang,  is  situated  the  village 
called  Sien-Nu  Miao  ^|1|  -^  ^S,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  creek, 
and  which  was  the  centre  of  an  active  trade  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  settlement  at  Chin-kiang.  Dur- 
ing the  rebel  supremacy  on  «the  south  bank  of  the  Yang-tz*,  also,  this 
place  became  the  entrepdt  for  merchandize  destined  for  the  northern 
districts,  which  it  was  enabled  to  reach  by  means  of  the  canal,  and  it 
continues  to  be  a  centre  for  an  important  section  of  native  trade,  em- 
bracing the  cotton  export  from  the  producing  districts  of  the  Kiang- 
peh  J^£  ;([j  (or  north  of  the  River)  region. 

Another  department  of  native  trade  in  which  foreign  capital  was,  for 
a  time,  extensively  embarked  at  Chin-kiang  is  the  transport  of  timber 
from  Hankow  by  means  of  rafts.  Vast  quantities  of  wood  for  building 
materiak  were  required  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  T'at-p'ing  rebels 
from  the  country  adjacent  to  Sooohow  and  Nanking,  as  also  in  the 
North-bank  districts,  and  timber  for  this  purpose  was  floated  down  the 
Yang-tz',  in  rafts,  frequently  with  foreigners  in  charge  and  with  the 
assistance  of  foreign  capital,  the  operation  yielding  large  returns  both 
to  the  lender  and  to  the  importer.  This  branch  of  speculation  has 
now,  however,  become  almost  extinct  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  and  to  recent  financial  difficulties. 
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The  feUoiring  table  shews  the  course  of  trade  in  two  suocessive 
jreaars:-^ 


1864. 

1865. 

IMPORTS.— Native  Pbodixcb. 

General  Imports  (Wood-Oil,  Pepper,  Sugar,  ) 
Tobaooo,  etc.,  from  Shanghai,  Hankow,  > 
and  Kiukiang), ) 

Wood,  compriaing  Bafts  from  Hankow, 

Tieasnre,  •«..«».... 

TaeU. 

1,416,869 

2,260,999 
405,180 

Tads. 

3,406,261 

638,478 
1,645,292 

TotaL  Taels #.... 

4,073,048 

4,690,021 

EXPORTS.— Native  Pkoducb. 
General  ExDorts. 

78,670 
1,130,270 

174,766 
777,381 

CoDDer  Caah. ■ * 

•yy-u^^rvm     -wuisui « * 

Total,  Taels 

1,208,940 

962,147 

.•VVWk,       «i«FW.M9,     •••••■«  .•■•..•!• 

IMPORTS.— Foreign  PEODtrcK. 
Cotton  and  Woollen  Goodsi  and  Sundries, ... 
ODiiim. 

61,786 
943,700 

283,626 
3,041,226 

TotaL  Taels 

1,005,486 

3,324,762 

A  proposition,  brought  forward  in  September  1866,  in  the  name  of 
the  Chinese  Superintendent  of  Customs,  has  for  its  object  the  construc- 
tion of  a  wharf  at  the  river-front  of  the  British  Settlement  where 
steamers  passing  up  and  down  the  river  can  lie  for  the  discharge  of 
cargo,  thus  meeting  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  anchorage  which  has 
hitherto  been  so  seriously  felt.  The  cost  of  the  proposed  construction, 
with  warehouses  attached,  is  estimated  at  Taels  30,000,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  be  contributed  on  the  principle  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
but  no  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  realization  of  the  project. 


NANKING. 

Although  not  at  present  open  as  a  Treaty  Port,  Nanking  is  never- 
theless specified  in  the  Treaty,  concluded  at  Tientsing  iu  1858  by  the 
French  plenipotentiary,  among  the  river-ports  to  be  eventually  thrown 
op^  and  the  locality  claims  on  this  account  a  brief  description. 
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Nanking  ^  ^  or  the  "^  Southern  Capital"  owes  this  title  to  the 
^t  of  its  having  been  until  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century 
the  feat  of  the  Chinese  Court,  and  to  the  maintenance  here  of  impor- 
tant offices  of  Government  for  centuries  subsequently  to  the  removal 
of  thp  capital  to  Shun-Tien-fu,  which  then  became  known  as  Pe-king 
on  a  similar  principle.  The  actual  name  of  the  city  is  Kiang-Ning-Fu, 
fX.  ^  f(^9  ^^  ^^®  chief  city  of  the  prefecture  of  Kiang-Ning,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  it  is  also  the  seat  of  Viceregal  Government  for  the  Pro- 
vinces grouped  imder  the  designation  of  Kiang-Nan.  The  ancient  his- 
torical interest  attaching  to  the  city  has  been  increased  (in  the  minds 
of  Europeans,  at  least),  through  the  signature  here  on  the  29th  August 
1842  of  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  first  important 
privileges  for  European  trade  in  China  were  secured,  and  still  farther 
through  the  delusive  ''  Empire"  established  for  a  time  by  the  Tai-plng 
rebeb  with  Nanking  as  the  principal  seat  of  their  pretensions  and  military 
Strength.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  19th  March  1853  by 
a  vast  host  of  the  then  victorious  rebeb,  who  continued  to  hold  the 
city  against  all  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese  beleaguering  armies,  until 
the  successes  of  the  body  of  troops  undex  Major  Gordon  B.B.,  (see 
Shanqhai)  had  successively  crushed  all  their  outlying  forces,  when  at 
length,  on  the  19th  July,  1864,  the  city  was  assaulted  by  the  Im- 
perialist troops  under  the  direction  of  the  Viceroy  Ts^ng  Kwo-fan. 
The  last  blow  was  thus  dealt  to  the  Tai-p^ing  rebellion,  whose  princi- 
pal leader  perished  by  his  own  hand  amid  the  blazing  ruins  of  the 
palace  he  had  occupied,  with  mysterious  pretensions  to  Divine  nature, 
for  eleven  years. 

.  The  city  lies  at  a  distance  of  194  geographical  miles  from  Shanghai, 
and  44  beyond  Chin-kiang,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tang-tz*.  The 
walls  enclose  an  area  of  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  the 
greater  portion  of  which,  however,  is  entirely  waste.  They  reach  in 
many  places  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet,  and  are  fully  thirty  feet  in 
thickness  at  the  base.  The  inhabited  portion  of  the  walled  area  lies 
towards  the  west,  and  several  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Al- 
though converted,  immediately  after  its  recaptiire  in  1864,  to  its  for- 
mer position  as  the  seat  of  the  Vice-regal  Government,  Nanking  stiU 
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shews  comparatively  little  sign  of  revival  from  the  state  of  desolation 
in  which  it  was  left  by  the  action  of  many  years*  continuous  warfare. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  made  the  seat  of  a  large  military  force,  and  also  of 
an  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  other  warlike  stores  on 
£uropean  models,  under  the  direction  of  Chinese  officials  aided  by 
foreign  employ^ ;  but  even  the  slight  importance  the  city  formerly 
possessed  as  a  centre  of  trade  and  native  nuwufactures  has  not  been 
encouraged  to  shew  itself  once  more.  As  a  place  of  trade  for  foreign- 
ers, Nanking  presents  no  features  of  advantage,  and  labours  under  the 
farther  drawback  of  a  peculiarly  unhealthy  dimate.  Offidals  were  des- 
patched hither  in  1865  by  the  British  and  French  ministers  to  report 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  place  and  to  select  a  site  vrith  a  view  to  fu- 
ture settlements,  but  no  steps  have  hitherto  been  taken  to  proclaim  the 
city  among  the  number  of  '*  open"  ports 

The  "  Porcelain  "  Tower  or  pagoda,  for  which  Nanking  was  famous, 
was  completely  destroyed  during  the  rebel  occupancy  of  the  city.  It 
stood  without  the  walls,  on  the  south-west  side.  Some  ten  miles  from 
the  eastern  walls  lies  the  celebrated  mausoleum  of  the  Empetor  Hung 
Wu,  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (d.  A.D.  1398),  with  the  tomb  of 
his  son,  and  numerous  monuments  of  barbaric  size  and  design.  All 
has  now,  however,  been  wantonly  reduced  to  ruin. 

The  river  rises  from  12  to  15  feet  during  the  summer  months. 
During  the  stay  of  H.M.S.  Centaur  at  this  point,  in  1862,  the  heat 
was  found  excessively  trying,  and  her  crew  suffered  greatly  from  dy- 
sentery and  fever.     The  rise  and  Ml  of  the  tide  here  is  about  six  inches. 


KIU-KIANG. 

The  second  river-port  open  to  foreign  commerce  is  Kiu-kiang-fu, 
^  (OC  ff^i  ^  prefectural  city  of  the  Province  of  Kiang-si,  and  situated 
near  the  outlet  of  the  great  Po  Yang  Lake  ^R  BBr  ]^,  which  occupies 
a  vast  area  in  the  centre  of  the  Province.  The  city  is  situated  at  a 
distance  of  445  geographical  miles  fi*um  Shanghai,  and  137  from 
Hankow. 
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In  throwing  open  this  port  in  1861,  the  British  Minister  was  princi- 
pally  actuated  bj  views  of  the  probable  importance  of  the  trade  that 
might  accrue  from  its  proximity  to  the  channels  of  internal  navigation 
and  especially  those  condncting  to  the  green-tea  producing  districts  of 
of  Eiang-si  and  Ngan-hwei,  the  produce  of  which  had  in  former  years 
found  an  outlet  at  Shanghai.  In  other  respects  Kiu-kiang  offered  few 
induoements  for  the  foundation  of  a  setUeraent,  being  a  place  of  no 
local  commercial  importance;  and  the  experience  of  five  years  has 
proved  discouraging  with  respect  even  to  its  infinencc  on  internal 
trade. 

The  city  lies  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Tang-tz\  fifteen  miles  above 
the  point  where  the  waters  of  the  Kan  Kiang  flow  in  from  the  Po  Yang 
lake.  Although  formerly  inhabited  by  a  large  population,  Kiu- kiang 
remained  almost  a  desert  until  long  after  the  foundation  of  the  British 
settlement  here,  having  been  occupied  by  the  Tai-plng  rebels  on  tho 
18th  February  1853,  during  their  victorious  progress  along  the  banks 
of  the  Great  River,  and  utterly  destroyed  before  its  abandonment  to 
the  Imperial  troops.  The  foUowing  description  of  its  condition  in 
1858  is  given  by  Mr.  Oliphant:* 

'*  We  found  it  to  the  last  degree  deplorable.  A  single  dilapidated 
street,  composed  only  of  a  few  mean  shops,  wsis  all  that  existed  of  this 
once  thriving  and  populous  city ;  the  remainder  of  the  vast  area, 
comprised  within  walls  five  or  six  miles  in  circumference,  contained 
nothing  but  ruins,  weeds,  and  kitchen  gardens." 

This  is  a  picture  which  might  be  applied  to  each  and  all  of  the  many 
cities  throughout  China  over  which  the  desolating  flood  of  the  rebel- 
lion had  swept ;  but  with  the  declihe  of  the  Tai-p'ing  power  and  the 
establishment  of  a  foreign  settlement,  entailing  the  idea  of  protection 
against  insurgent  attacks,  the  scattered  population  of  the  city  was  en- 
couraged to  return  in  such  numl^rs  that  between  the  end  of  1B61  and 
the  autumn  of  1862  it  rose  from  barely  ten  to  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand souls. 

City  and  Settlehent. — ^The  city  walls  are  built  (which  is  somewhat 
unusual)  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  paralled  to  which  they  run  for 

*  ^'  Lord  Elgiirv  Miw>ion  to  China  aod  Japao/^  by  Lawrence  Uliphant 
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some  five  hundred  yards,  leaving  only  a  road]nray  between  their  base 
aad   the  river.     Inland,  they  extend  to  a  circuit,  as  above  stated,  of 
some  five  miles,  but  enclose  a  very  large  extent  of  ground  not  built 
upon.     The  principal  street  runs  from  east  to  west,  connecting  the  two 
main  gates  of  the  city,  and  in  proximity  to  this  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment and  some  temples  recently  rebuilt  are  situated,  but  offer  no 
features  of  particular  interest.     Large  lakes  lie  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  city,  skirting  the  walls  very  closely  in  some  places,  and  running 
westward  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  River.     The  space  between  is 
occupied  by  the  principal  suburb,  which  is  traversed  by  a  street  con- 
tinuing the  line  of  thoroughfare  from  the  interior  of  the  city ;  and 
beyond  this  suburb  lies  the  tract  of  land  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
British  settlement.     The  area  thus  occupied  measures  some  five  hundred 
yards  in  length,  parallel  with  the  bank  of  the  River,  and  extending 
from  the  extremity  of  the  suburb  to  the  bank  of  a  canal  called  the 
Lung  K*ai  Ho,  which  communicates  with  the  lakes  at  the  back.    Inland, 
the  settlement  has  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifly  yards.     In 
front  it  is  faced  by  a  ''  Bund  ^  skirting  the  river,  parallel  to  which 
a  rc*adway  is  carried  through  the  interior  of  the  settlement,  divided  at 
right  angles  by  a  cross-road  running  north  and  south.     The  settlement 
is  thus  divided  into  four  blocks  of  equal  size,  each  again  subdivided 
into  seven  allotments,  which  are  held  on  a  99  years'  lease  from  the 
British  Grovemment,  afler  compensation  made  to  the  original  Chinese 
owners  of  the  ground.     The  opening  of  the  Port  took  place  in  March 
1861,  on  the  8th  of  which  month  a  British  Ck)nsul  was  established  here, 
after  selection  of  the  site  for  the  future  settlement ;  but  much  trouble 
was  experienced  in  this  and  the  ensuing  year  in  obtaining  the  cession 
of  the  Chinese  titles  to  the  land,  save  ai  extravagant  prices,  nor  was 
it,  indeed,  until  the  strong  measure  of  pulling  down  some  of  the  native 
houses  was  resorted  to  that  the  ground  was  eventually  cleared.     The 
first  step  towards  the  organization  of  the  settlement  was  taken  on  the 
i5th  April  1862,  when  at  a  meeting  of  the  renters  of  Und  a  committee 
was  elected  to  take  in  hand  the  construction  of  roads  and  other  muni- 
cipal matters,  for  which  purpose  a  tax  upon  each  lot  was  voted,  and  in 
that  and  in  the  following  winter  the  construction  of  the  "  bund"  was  pro- 
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ceeded  with,  at  a  cost  of  Taels  17,000.  The  river  bank,  exposed  for  a 
height  of  some  fiily  feet  by  the  fall  of  the  water  during  winter,  was 
solidly  revetted  with  timber,  supported  by  a  stone  terrace,  access 
being  given  to  the  water  by  means  of  wooden  jetties.  The  municipal 
committee  has  in  subsequent  years  taken  efficient  measures  for  lighting 
and  draining  the  settlement,  and  maintaining  a  small  force  of  constables. 

Owing  to  oversight  in  the  arrangements  originally  planned,  a  serious 
inconvenience  is  entailed  in  respect  to  communicaiion  between  the 
settlement  and  the  suburb  or  city.  No  precautions  having  been  taken 
to  secure  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  river-road  from  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  **  Bund "  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  the  land  in 
this  direction  was  eventually  purchased  by  several  American  firms, 
who  declined  parting  with  any  portion  of  their  respective  frontages) 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  road  way ;  whilst  the  communication 
with  the  main  street  ninning  through  the  suburb  was  impeded  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Chinese  owners  of  the  land  in  that  direction  to  dispose 
of  the  plot  required  for  opening  a  passage  between  the  street  and  the 
central  road  of  the  settlement. 

In  other  respects,  the  site  chosen  has  been  found  advanti^peons, 
more  especially  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Canal  on  the  west,  which 
affords  a  refuge  for  native  boats  in  storms  during  the  summer; 
although  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  port  continues  to  be  the  want 
of  a  safe  and  commodious  anchorage,  such  as  the  deep,  rapid,  and 
exposed  current  of  the  River  does  not  afford. 

European  houses,  in  the  style  already  described  as  prevailing  at 
Shanghai,  have  been  built  on  most  of  the  lots  facing  the  river,  among 
which  the  British  Consulate  occupies  a  central  position.  The  bricks 
manufactured  in  the  adjacent  country  are  exceptionally  good,  and  of 
very  hirge  dimensions,  in  which  respects  they  are  considered  highly 
superior  for  building  purposes  to  those  made  at  Shanghai 

Community. — The  foreign  community  numbers  little  more  than 
twenty  to  twenty-five  individuals,  exclusive  of  the  inferior  employ^ 
of  the  Maritime  Customs.  In  1866  there  were  at  Kiu-kiang  eight 
British  mercantile  houses  or  agencies,  and  three  United  States*  firms, 
one  missionary,  and  a  physician.     The  British  Consul  is  the  only 
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i^esident  official,  other  nationalities  being  represented  by  various 
members  of  the  mercantile  community.  A  consular  Chaplain  was 
appointed  to  Kiu-kiang  in  the  latter  part  of  1866  by  the  British 
Government,  funds  having  been  raised  on  the  spot  to  defray  the  usual 
local  proportion  of  ecclesiastical  expanses. 

Mode  of  Litinq,  Recreation,  Climatb.— European  establish- 
ments are  conducted  on  a  footing  similar  to  that  in  vogue  at  Shanghai, 
the  Ningpo  or  Cantonese '*  compradore  **  or  "  butler "  assuming,  as  a 
rule,  the  entire  direction  of  household  afi&urs.  Provisions  aie  of  the 
same  class  as  at  Shanghai,  and  prices  do  not  materially  differ  at 
the  two  Ports.  The  number  of  the  foreign  community  has  remained 
too  limited  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  clubs  or  societies  such  as 
abound  at  the  larger  Ports,  but  private  parties  for  athletic  sports, 
shooting,  riding,  etc.  are  frequently  formed.  Races  are  held  twice 
a  year,  on  a  tract  of  ground  to  the  west  of  the  settlement. 

In  climate,  Kin-kiang  is  considered  well-favoured.  Although  the 
months  of  July  to  September  are  hot,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  month 
of  August  freqnently  rises  to  100,  the  heat  is  not  of  that  damp, 
enervating  description  which  prevaib  upon  the  coast,  and  is  therefore 
&r  less  oppressive.  During  the  winter  months  continuous  and  bracing 
cold  weather  is  experienced,  with  snow  and  frost  during  January  and 
February. 

Trade. — ^The  &ilure  in  realiadng  the  expectations  of  forming  an 
important  commercial  emporium  at  Kiu-kiang  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  position  of  the  newly-established  Set-tlement  being  above,  instead 
of  below,  the  entrance  by  which  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Poyang 
Lake  and  its  tributaries  are  reached  from  the  Yang-tz\  The  fifteen 
miles  of  ascent,  against  a  rapid  current,  which  have  to  be  achieved 
by  native  cargo-boats  before  arriving  at  Kiu-kiang  after  leaving  the 
Lake-entrance  at  Hu-k'ow  constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  con- 
centration of  exports  at  this  place,  and  this  could  only  be  overcome 
by  the  employment  of  small  steamers  in  the  towage  of  such  boats, 
which  privilege,  however,  the  Chinese  Government  has  hitherto 
declined  to  concede.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kiu-kiang 
has  no  commercial  value ;  it  is  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  Poyang 
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Lake  that  an  extension  of  foreign  trade  is  to  be  looked  for ;  and  the 
future  concession  of  the  right  to  navigate  these  waters  is  earnestly 
hoped  for  by  merchants,  A  certain  quantity  of  Tea  is,  however, 
annually  brought  to  Kiu-kiang,  in  despite  of  existing  difficulties,  and 
forms  the  only  article  of  foreign  export,  the  remaining  articles  of 
merchandize  being  coarse  chinaware,  paper,  tobacco,  eta,  shipped  to 
Shanghai  for  the  coast-trade.     The  following  is  a  comparative  table 

of  the  export  of  Tea  during  three  successive  years. 

186a  1864.                1865. 

lbs.  lbs.                   lbs. 

Black,        9,818,608  ...    10,294,6o5  ...    8,961,666 

Green,       16,724,115  ...      7,609,605  ...  18,140,790 

Leaf,          886,236  ...         862,648  ...        162,788 

Totals,  ...  26,427,958    ...     18,266,708    ...  27,&56,134 
The  total  amount  of  trade  during  1864  and  1865  is  shewn  in  the 

following  tables : 

Imports.—  1864.  1866. 

Value  Taels.  Value  Taels. 

Cotton  Piece  Goods, 358,544  ...  400,118 

WooUen  Goods, 316,693  ...  395,419 

Opium, 1,111,340  ...        1,666,985 

Copper  Cash, 510,335  ...  52,434 

Sundries, 866,740  ...        1,069,961 

Total, ...3462,652        ...        3,484,907 

Exports.—                                         1864.  1865. 

Value  Taels.  Value  Taels. 

Tea, 3,219,405  ...  6,728,447 

Paper, 257,044  ...  167,173 

China-ware, 234,195  ...  128,687 

Tobacco, 110,979  ...  86,538 

Sundries, 249,325  ...  173,135 

Total,  ..4,070,948        ...        6,273,930 

During  1866  a  sailing-vessel  loaded  for  the  first  time  at  Kiu-ktang, 
taking  in  a  portion  of  its  cai^  of  tea  for  London  at  Ms  place,  afler 
leaving  Hankow*  The  trade  of  the  place  is,  with  such  exceptions, 
wholly  carried  on  by  the  steamers  running  to  and  from  Shanghai 

Adjacbnt  Country  and  Excubsions. — ^Thc  following  notes  on  the 
principal  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiu-kiang  have  been 
furnished  by  J.  L.  Hammond  Esq.,  recently  Acting  Commbsioner  of 
Customs  at  this  Port : 
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Adjacent  Coutttry.     Si  Shan  HiUs.     White  Deer  Dell. 

**  To  a  traveller  upon  the  Yang-tz*,  especially  if  acciistotned  for 
some  time  to  the  flat  and  uninteresting  country  about  Shanghai,  the 
scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiu-kiang  presents  a  very  agreeable 
change.  Hills  appear  to  lie  quite  dose  to  the  settlement,  though  in 
reality  they  are  nine  miles  distant,  lying  to  the  South  of  the  city. 
This  range,  called  the  Si-shan,  is  thickly  clothed  with  groves  of  fine 
timber  and  bamboos,  the  bright  green  foliage  of  the  latter  lending  a 
great  charm  to  the  scenery  on  near  approach. 

*'  In  order  to  reach  the  open  country  from  most  of  the  Ports  in 
China  it  is  usually  neccessary  to  perform  a  long  and  disagreeable 
journey  though  crowded  thoroughfares,  but  at  Kiu-kiang  a  few 
minutes  suffice  for  traversing  the  suburb,  or,  if  it  is  advisable  to  pass 
through  the  city-gates,  it  is  easy  to  take  a  course  through  the  unin- 
habited and  cultivated  portion  of  the  walled  area.  The  setUement, 
also,  being  almost  completely  surrounded  by  water,  the  country  may 
be  reached  without  difficulty  by  boats.  ^ 

^  Excursions  among  the  hills  have  been  constantly  indulged  in  by 
the  young  men  who,  since  the  opening  of  the  port  have  conducted  the 
foreign  business  of  Kiu-kiang,  and  numerous  spots  of  great  interest  have 
thus  been  visited.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  White  Deer  Dell,  or 
Pih  Lu  Tung  ^  j^  |i||^,  celebrated  as  the  retreat  of  the  sage  Ghu  Hi 
or  Chu  Fu-tz*,  the  most  distinguished  among  Chinese  philosophers  and 
commentators  on  the  Confucian  yrritings,  who  flourished  during  the 
12th  oentury,  and  lived  a  hermit's  life  at  this  spot.  The  Chinese 
legends  recount  that  a  white  deer  was  trained  by  the  recluse  philosopher 
to  bear  him  company  in  his  solitude,  and  to  carry  a  basket  with  money 
to  the  city  of  Nan  k'ang  fu,  distant  three  or  four  miles  from  his  retreat, 
where,  at  a  certain  shop,  provisions  were  exchanged  for  the  money  in 
the  basket  and  carried  back  by  the  faithful  animal  to  his  mastei. 

''One  of  the  largest  Colleges  in  the  country  has  been  built  at  thb 
place,  and  the  rocks  around  are  completely  covered  with  characters 
forming  the  names  of  by-gone  generations  of  students.  Within  the 
College  is  a  tree  sud  to  have  been  planted  by  Chu  Fu-tz*  himself. 

^  The  tomb  of  the  sage  is  pointed  out  near  Kiu-kiang,  but  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  features.     The  trees  by  which  it  is 
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surrounded,  however,  form  a  very  pretty  grove,  which  is  freqaently 
made  the  rendezvous  for  picnics  by  the  foreign  residents.  The  road 
leading  to  this  spot  passes  along  a  range  of  hiUs,  whence  the  view 
of  the  Lu  Shan  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  distant  waters  of  tlie 
Poyang  Lake  on  the  other  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
to  be  found  in  China  if  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  interior  is  only 
afforded. 

*'  Another  favourite  resort  is  the  Lung  Tan,  a  pool  of  beaatifhlly 
clear  water  in  one  of  the  water- courses  formed  on  the  side  of  the  La 
Shan  Mountain,  about  half  way  to  the  summit  The  ruins  of  what  has 
evidently  been  a  fine  Temple  sUiiid  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
elevated  above  the  highest  residences  of  the  villagers  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  though  there  are  charcoal  burners  and  wood-cutters  who  live 
still  higher  up  the  mountain.  The  pool  is  some  30  to  40  feet  wide,  but 
so  deep  that  the  most  expert  swimmer  is  unable  to  dive  within  reach 
,  of  the  pebbles  which,  nevertheless,  appear  to  l)e  but  a  short  distance 
beneath  the  pellucid  surface.  The  stieam  forming  the  pool  reaches  it 
by  a  fall  of  some  8  feet  in  depth,  and  issues  from  it  below,  between 
rocks  which  form  a  very  pretty,  though  miniature  rapid. 

*'At  a  short  distance  from  1  his  spot  lie  the  ruins  of  a  Buddhist 
monastery,  called  Tai-p*ing  Kung.  This  establishment  was  formeriy 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  China,  and  was  the  reudenoe  of  a  great 
number  of  priests,  besides  afifording  accommodation  for  the  numerous 
worshippers  who  were  accustomed  to  come  from  a  distance  to  offer 
homage  at  the  shrine.  There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  this 
building  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  temples  I  have  seen  in 
China,  viz :  octagonal  towers  of  considerable  strength  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  gateway,  to  which  they  thus  give  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trance to  a  castle  of  the  Norman  period.  On  passing  these,  however, 
nothing  but  ruins  meet  the  eye  in  the  interior.  The  towers  were 
probably  spared  by  the  rebels  for  the  purpose  of  a  stronghold  for 
their  own  occupation." 

Thk  Po-Yang  Lake  and  its  Surroundings. — The  following  dcs-  . 
cription    of    tlie   Po-yang    Lake  has   also    been   furnished  by   Mr. 
ILimmood : 
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Poyang  Lake,    HoAikow.    JShUrcmce  to  Lake, 

^^The  entrance  to  the  Po-yang  Lake  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
Yang>tz^  lies  about  12  miles  below  Kiu-kiang,  and  is  guarded  by  tjie 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Hu-K'ow  j^  pj  (Lake's  mouth),  which, 
though  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  large  and  flotirishing  city,  is 
in  reality  nothing  but  a  military  post.  The  walls  constituting  the 
fortifications  are  built  on  the  slope  of  a  high  and  precipitous  bluff 
overlooking  the  river,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  large  area  they  enclose 
is  available  for  building  purposes.  One  angle  of  the  place  is  formed 
by  a  huge  bluff  of  granite,  the  outer  side  of  which  is  upwards  of  one 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  perfectly  perpendicular.  A  very  strong 
wall  protects  the  inner  side,  and  the  entire  slope  is  further  subdivided 
by  walls  into  several  sections,  so  that,  if  garrisoned  by  even  a  small 
number  of  resolute  troops,  the  place  might  bid  defiance  to  attack.  A 
fine  temple,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  war,  crowns  the  simimit,  where 
the  cavities  and  niches  of  the  rock  have  been  converted  into  numerous 
pleasant  little  retreats,  with  fishponds,  shrubberies,  and  the  artificial 
pockwork  in  which  the  Chinese  so  universally  take  delight. 

"A  few  miles  within  the  mouth  of  the  diannel  communicating 
between  the  Yang-tz'  and  the  Lake,  lies  an  island  closely  resembling 
the  fitmous  '*  Little  Orphan  Rock  ^  which  constitutes  one  of  the  main 
baauties  of  the  Great  River,  and  known  as  the  Ta  £u  Shan  or  Great 
Orphan.  Numerous  legends  attach  to  both  these  isolated  pinnacles. 
The  town  of  Ta-Ku-Tanj?  lies  fourteen  miles  from  the  HuK'ow  entrance, 
and  is  the  last  place  affording  a  good  anchorage  that  is  reached,  on 
leaving  the  Lake  before  arriving  at  Kiu-kiang.  Large  numbers  of 
junks  laden  with  produce  from  the  country  anchor  here,  as,  although 
the  place  is  30  miles  by  water  from  Eiu-kiang,  it  is  but  11  miles  by 
land,  and  a  good  road  has  been  constructed  between  the  two  places  by 
which  merchants  frequently  proceed,  after  arriving  at  Ta-Ku-Tang, 
as  they  can  reach  Eiu-kiang  by  this  means  in  as  many  hours  as  weeks 
are  sometimes  required  by  the  junks  to  accomplish  the  journey. 

^'  For  fully  thirty  miles  firom  its  entrance  the  Poyang  Lake  has  the 
appearance  rather  of  a  river  than  of  an  actual  lake,  in  some  places 
being  only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  in  no  place  more  than 
a  mile.    It  is  finally,  however,  found  to  expand  to  an  average  breadth  of 
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bas  given  it  prominent  commercial  importance  from  a  Terjr  early 
period  Its  site  occupies,  with  that  of  Han^yang,  the  point  of  con- 
fluence of  an  important  stream,  the  Han,  with  the  Yang-tz*  river,  into 
which  this  tributary  flows  from  the  north,  and  the  two  towns  lie  imme- 
diately facing  the  city  of  Wu-ch*ang  fu,  -^  S  jj[^,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hu-peh,  which  is  built  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Yang- 
tz'  at  this  point.  The  position  of  a  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han, 
in  the  centre  of  the  "  congeries  of  cities,"  as  this  celebrated  spot  has 
been  aptly  named,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  in  Lat  80°  32"  51'  N., 
and  Long.  lU""  19'  55"  £.  The  distance  from  Shanghai  is  582  geo- 
graphical miles. 

Twenty  years  have  already  elapsed  since  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
this  place  of  trade  by  the  publication  of  a  work  des(»riptive  of  travel  in 
the  interior  of  China  by  P^re  Hue,  a  French  Lazarist  missionary,  whose 
amusing  but  mendacious  accounts  remained  for  a  length  of  time  the 
staple  of  popular  information  respecting  the  Chinese.  There  is 
abundant  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  lively  writer  of  "  L'Empire 
Ckinois  "  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  China,  beyond  Macao  and 
Canton  ;  and  it  is  in  any  case  certain  that  his  description  of  Hankow, 
professing  to  be  that  of  a  familiar  eye-witness,  was  purely  imaginative. 
The  first  authenticated  visit  to  Hankow  by  a  European  party  took  place 
in  1858,  when  Lord  Elgin  proceeded  to  this  point  in  H.  M.  S.  FuHouSj 
reaching  Hankow  on  the  7th  November,  the  SOth  day  after  leaving 
Shanghai  The  next  expedition  that  reached  Hankow  was  conducted 
by  Vice- Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  who,  with  Harry  S.  Porkes  Esq., 
OB.  as  special  Commissioner,  arrived  on  the  11th  March  1861,  when 
the  Port  was  declared  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  site  for  a 
British  settlement  was  selected. 

General  Desoiuptiok. — ^^Hankow  (to  quote  Mr  Oliphant's  descrip-- 
tion),  '^  occupies  the  angle  formed  by  the  Han  and  the  Great  River, 
which  meet  at  right  angles.  On  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Han 
is  a  precipitous  range  of  hills  crowned  with  the  fortifications  of  the  now 
ruined  city  of  Han-yang.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yang-tz'  is  the 
important  provincial  city  of  Wu-ch'ang.  The  shape  of  Hankow  is  an 
acute-angled  triangle,  the  base  of  which  resting  on  the  Yang-tz',  is  a 
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mile  long,  while  it  extends  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half  along  the 
banks  of  the  Han,  dwindling  away  almost  to  a  point  The  plan  of 
Hankow  is  very  simple.  Two  principal  arteries  intersect  it  in  parallel 
linesi  while  across  them  run  a  number  of  curved  streets  about  equidis- 
tant from  each  other." 

The  following  description  of  the  place  as  seen  in  1861  is  given  by 
Captain  Blakiston  in  his  work  "The  Yangtz:" 

*^  Hankow  as  known  to  Europeans,  but  really  Wu-ch'ang  (fu),  the 
capital  of  Hu-p^h,  Han-yang  (fu),  and  Hankow — ^three  towns  only 
prevented  from  being  one  by  the  Yang-tz'  and  its  tributary  the  Han 
— ^is  situated  just  where  an  irregular  range  of  semi-detached  low  hills 
crosses  a  particularly  level  country  on  both  sides  of  the  main  river,  in 
an  east  and  west  direction.  Stationed  on  Pagoda  Hill,  a  spectator 
looks  down  on  almost  as  much  water  as  land,  even  when  the  livejrs  are 
low.  At  his  feet  sweeps  the  magnificent  Yang-tz',  nearly  a  mile  in 
width ;  from  the  west,  and  skirting  the  northern  edge  of  the  range  of 
hills  already  mentioned,  comes  the  river  Han,  narrow  and  canal-like, 
to  add  its  quota,  and  serving  as  one  of  the  highways  of  the  country ; 
and  to  the  northwest  and  north  is  an  extensive  treeless  flat,  so  little 
elevated  above  the  river  that  the  scattered  hamlets  which  dot  its 
surface  are  without  exception  raised  on  mounds,  probably  artificial 
works  of  a  now  distant  age.  A  stream  or  two  traverse  its  further  part 
and  flow  into  the  main  liver.  This  flat  is  completely  covered  during 
summer,  and  in  fact  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  low  land  around 
Hankow,  so  that  a  view  at  that  season  from  this  position  presents  an 
almost  unbroken  expanse  of  water.  Carrying  his  eye  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yang-tz',  one  sees  enormous  lakes  and  lagoons  both  to  the 
northwest  and  southeast  sides  of  the  hills  beyond  the  provincial  city. 
To  the  southwest  he  may  observe  a  hill  or  two  in  the  far  distance, 
whence  the  "  Blue  River  "  winds  like  a  silver  band,  but  still  with  large 
expanses  of  water  on  either  side ;  then  his  glance  is  brought  up  to  the 
hilb  again,  and,  passing  these,  he  has  completed  the  panorama  by 
retnming  to  the  Han." 

The  site  adopted  in  March  1861  for  the  British  settlement  consisted 
in  an  area  of  land  having  a  frontage  of  about  800  yards  along  the 
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bank  of  the  River,  with  a  depth  inland  of  between  400  and  500  yards^ 
and  situated  at  the  eaatern  extremity  of  the  town  of  Hankow.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  area  riiottld  reeeive 
compensation  for  their  dwellings  and  freehold  titles  at  the  bands  of 
their  own  authorities,  by  whom  the  land  should  be  cleared  for  the 
laying  out  of  the  British  settlement,  the  land  to  be  subsequently 
divided  into  lots  to  be  disposed  of  to  British  subjects  on  leases  front 
the  Britbh  Government,  the  purchase-money  to  be  handed  over  to* 
the  Chinese  Government  in  compensation  for  its  outlay.  Numerout 
difSculties  intervened,  however,  between  the  arrangement  and  the 
realization  of -this  plan.  Exorbitant  prices  were  demanded  for  their 
holdings  by  the  native  owners,  and  the  Chinese  authorities  were 
accused  of  lukewarmness  in  enforcing  a  £ur  appreciation  of  the  land 
to  be  handed  over.  Intending  residents  were  compelled  to  purchase 
land  and  native  houses  on  the  Han-yang  shore  for  temporary  occupatien, 
until,  in  November  1861,  upwards  of  six  months  after  the  opening  of 
the  Port,  a  meeting  of  the  intending  residents  took  place  to  consider 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining  lots,  when  it  waa 
decided  by  the  British  Consul  that  Taels  2500  per  lot  should  be  paid, 
as  a  fair  value  for  the  land,  notwithstanding  that  the  sum  of  Taels 
4000  ¥ras  demanded  by  the  Chinese  officials  ;  and  after  some  further 
diplomatic  correspondence  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  on  this 
basis.  The  Settlement  was  now  marked  out  in  blocks  divided  by 
parallel  and  transverse  roads,  with  a  wide  Bund  along  the  entire  river 
frontage.  The  area  available  for  building  purposes  was  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  eight  lots,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  eagerly 
bought  up,  and  buildings  in  the  same  style  as  that  in  vogue  at  Shang* 
hai  were  at  once  erected  by  various  mercantile  firms.  A  plot  of 
ground  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Settlement  became  the  cute  of 
the  British  Consular  buildings. 

A  smaller  tract  of  land  still  farther  to  the  eastward  was  selected 
as  the  French  settlement,  but  in  the  absence  of  French  residents 
has  remained  without  improvement  Between  this  and  the  British 
area  the  buildings  of  the  Maritime  Customs'  office  have  been 
erected. 
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MuHidPAL  GoiDivcxL  AXD  FuBOO  WoRE&— One  of  the  first  pro- 
t»ediDg8  entered  upon  after  the  establishment  of  foreign  residences  at 
Hankow  was  the  institution  of  a  Munidpid  Conneil^  to  be  charged 
^ith  amiiar  functions,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  to  those  dis* 
charged  by  the  Municipality  of  Shanghai  A  committee  of  three 
members  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  land^renters,  and  invested 
-vnih  powers  lor  the  roadmaking,  draining,  and  polke  of  the  settlement 
The  object  of  first  importance  was  the  levelling  and  &cing  of  the 
&iind  or  river-road,  but  the  great  ezpoise  attending  this  undertaking 
delayed  its  completion  until  1863.  The  enormous  diffexence  of  level 
in  the  waters  of  the  Yang-tz'  between  winter  and  summer,  givmg  a 
rise  and  &U  of  upwards  of  fifty  feet,  necessitated  a  veiy  heavy  outlay 
for  the  construction  of  a  wall  of  equivalent  height  to  protect  the  faco 
•of  the  roadway,  and  an  estimate  of  upwards  of  |I200,000  &r  a  granite 
wall  was  rejected  on  the  score  of  ex^enae.  The  bund  was  eventually 
iaced  partly  with  timber  and  partly  with  stone,  and  made  accessible  by 
fnre  jetties  leading  to  the  cross-roads  intersecting  the  Settlement  from 
North  to  South*  The  amount  required  to  meet  the  expenditure  for 
these  and  o<her  preliminary  expenses  was  raised  by  assessments  on  the 
various  lots. 

The  expenditure  for  municipal  purposes,  after  the  completion  of 
the  works  for  laying  <mt  the  Settlement,  has  amounted  to  about  Taels 
6,000  per  annum,  which  has  been  levied  by  an  assessment  of  ^  per 
cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  land  (estimated  at  Taels  494,000  in  1864) 
and  of  8  per  oent  on  the  assessed  value  of  houses  already  built  (esti- 
mated at  Taels  63,000  at  the  same  period)  together  with  a  charge  of 
Taels  2,000  for  wharfage  dues. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Settlement,  and  beyond  its  Hmits,  the  various 
mercantile  houses  whose  steamers  run  between  Hankow  and  Shanghai 
have  established  wharves  for  their  accommodation. 

The  restriction  originally  designed  by  the  British  Government  with 
respect  to  the  leasing  of  land  within  the  British  Settlement  to  British 
subjects  only,  was  abandoned  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  port,  and 
leasee  have  been  issued  to  foreigners  of  all  nationalities,  who  pay 
ground-rent,  however,  through  the  British  Consul, 
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CoMHUNiiTy  Mode  of  Living,  eto. — ^The  number  of  foreign  residento 
in  June  1861  amounted  to  a  total  of  40  ;  and  by  the  end  of  1863  these 
had  increased  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  commercial  depres- 
sion which  has  since  prevailed  throughout  China,  and  particularly  at 
this  port,  has  tended  rather  to  reduce  the  number  of  residents,  and  at 
the  close  of  1866  not  more  than  125  are  enumerated.  These  consist  in 
the  British  and  French  Consular  stafi^  the  employ^  of  the  Customs^ 
Inspectorate,  and  the  members  of  about  SO  British,  2  United  States*, 
2  Russian,  and  2  German  mercantile  firms,  with  a  few  professional 
and  missionary  residents.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
new  community  which  has  so  rapidly  be^n  formed  having  been  drawn 
from  the  older  settlement  of  Shanghai,  the  customs  and  recreations  of 
that  place  have  been  transplanted  without  difficulty  to  Hankow,  and 
various  associations  for  the  benefit  or  amusement  of  the  community 
have  been  formed  and  maintained  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Among 
these  the  most  useful  and.  also  the  most  prosperous  is  the  Club,  an 
institution  founded  by  joint- stock  subscription  and  designed  to  comprise 
the  attractions  of  a  library,  reading  room  and  bUliard  rooms,  besides 
affording  temporary  accommodation  to  passing  visitors.  Among  the 
numerous  associations  constituted  for  public  purposes  is  an  Ice  Club, 
the  managers  of  which  lay  in  a  stock  of  ice  during  the  cold  season  for 
summer  use.  A  volunteer  fire  brigade  and  a  rifle  corps  combine 
exercise  and  recreation  with  public  usefulness.  Races  are  held  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  the  droves  of  ponies  brought  by  native 
dealers  from  the  interior  plains  frequently  aflbrd  Europeans  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  useful  '*  mounts  ^  at  prices  varying  from  ^^20  to 
/60.  A  livery^stable  has  recently  been  established  where  horses 
can  be  kept  at  a  charge  of  Taels  12  per  month,  and  ponies  at  Taeb  10. 

Hankow  even  boasts  a  newspaper,  established  in  January  1866, 
entitled  the  '*  Hankow  Times,"  and  published  weekly  at  a  subscripti<»i 
of  Taels  15  per  annum. 

Some  years  have  already  elapsed  since  a  Consular  Chaplain  was 
appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  reside  at  Hankow,  and  divine 
service  is  conducted  in  a  temporary  building,  but  the  funds  requir^ 
for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  Church  have  not  yet  been  subscribed. 
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Domestic  serrants  are  chiefly  brought  from  Shanghai  or  from  Canton, 
as  the  natives  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  attendance  upon 
Europeans.  Wages  are  consequently  high,  a  '^  boy  ^  or  head-servant 
receiving  usually  from  ;^12  to  fib  per  month,  and  Cantonese  cooks 
f  10  to  ^12.  The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  beef,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  and  game  is  abundant  in  the  cool  season.  Prices  do  not  vary 
much  from  the  rates  prevailing  at  Shanghai.  Several  foreign  stores 
are  established  foi  the  supply  of  imported  articles. 

The  climate  is  dry,  and  hence  far  healthier  than  that  of  Shanghai 
The  summer  is  hot,  but  not  so  trying  as  on  the  coast,  although  the 
degree  of  heat  recorded  is  frequently  far  higher  than  any  ordinarily 
reached  at  the  more  Southern  ports.  The  hot  weather  may  be  said  to 
last  until  the  middle  of  September.  From  this  period  until  December 
highly  enjoyable  weather  prevails,  the  thermometer  gradually  falling 
to  tree2Eing  point,  which  it  usually  reaches  towards  the  New  Year. 
Snow  and  ice  occur  during  most  winters,  but  are  of  no  long  continuance. 

Missions. — The  London  Missionary  Society  occupied  the  new  field 
thrown  open  almost  immediately  after  the  establishment  of  a  settlement 
at  Hankow,  and  has  now  two  representatives  here.  There  are  also 
three  missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Society.  Some  conversions  have 
been  recorded,  and  useful  work  has  been  set  on  foot  in  the  shape  of 
schools.  The  institutions  most  efficient  in  gaining  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  Chinese  are  the  hospitals,  of  which  one  has  been  establish- 
ed by  each  of  the  Societies,  whilst  a  third  has  been  set  on  foot  by 
members  of  the  community.  Large  numbers  of  patients  are  attracted 
to  these  hospitals  from  districts  far  in  the  interior. 

Native  Town,  Plages  op  Interest,  and  Excubsions. — ^The  native 
town  of  Hankow  presents  few  attractions  to  a  visitor,  its  main  streets 
being  principally  occupied  by  large  warehouses  for  storing  the  mer- 
chandize of  which  the  town  is  so  great  a  depot.  The  city  of  Hanyang 
is  interesting  only  as  offering  a  stand-point,  on  its  lofty  hill,  for  a 
survey  of  the  panorama  of  scenery  a  description  of  which  has  been 
quoted  above  from  Captain  Blakiston's  work ;  and  the  city  of  Wu- 
ch*ang-fu,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tang-tz',  contains  no  features 
of  special  importance  beyond  those,  in  the  shape  of  temples  and  pagodas, 
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which  distingoish  all  other  Chinese  cities  with  scarcely  anj  Tariation, 
The  population  of  Wu>ch*ang*>fu  is  not  openly  un&iendly  to  foreigners, 
but  the  troops  occasionally  quartered  here,  as  also  the  students  period- 
ically assembled  for  the  competitive  examinations,  have  more  than  once 
given  cause  of  complaint  by  acts  of  rudeness  and  even  of  violence 
towards  foreigners  passing  through  the  streets. 

The  native  population  of  the  town  of  Hankow  itself  has,  of  late  years, 
been  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  six  hundred  thousand,  and  the  total 
population  of  the  three  cities  does  not,  doubtless,  exceed  one  million, 
or  one-eighth  of  the  numbers  wildly  reported  by  writers  of  the  stamp 
of  P^re  Hue.  Although  shewing  a  long  and  busy  water-frontage  on 
both  the  Han  and  the  Yang-tz',  Hankow  extends  in  reality  to  no  great 
depth  inland,  and  its  network  of  streets  tapers  away  to  a  point  as  it 
stretches  up  the  Han.  The  town  is  now}  walled,  though  until  1863  it 
was  completely  open,  but  an  apprehended  attack  by  bodies  of  the  Nien 
Fei,  or  roving  banditti  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  stimulated  the  native 
government  in  that  year  to  expend  a  sum  of  Taels  250,000  iii  enclosing 
the  town  with  a  wall  of  stone,  thirteen  feet  in  height  and  four  miles 
long.  A  brick  parapet  raises  this  structure  to  a  total  height  of  eighteen 
ffeet. 

The  favourite  excursion  by  boat  from  Hankow  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  Kin-k'ow  hills,  about  15  miles  above  Hankow,  where  the  ~  dead 
level  of  the  extensive  pluin  forming  the  valley,  of  the  upper  Yang-tz' 
is  broken  by  a  low  range  crossing  the  liver  and  terminating  in  the  flat- 
topped  Ta  Kin  Shan  fGreat  Golden  Hill)  which  gives  its  name  to  Kin 
k'ow,  or  "  the  Golden  Pass."  Shooting  and  pic-nic  patties  frequently 
visit  this  point  by  boat,  and  a  proposition  has  been  advanced  for  the 
construction  of  a  "  traveller's  bungalow"  here,  on  the  model  of  those 
provided  for  d&k  travellers  in  India. 

RrVER  AND  Anchorage. — Tlie  "China  Pilot"  (ed.  1864)  gives  the 
depth  of  water  off  the  mouth  of  the  Han  at  11  fathoms  in  December, 
decreasing  to  7  fathoms  off  the  Custom'  house ;  but  as  the  river  rises 
flrom  6  to  8  fathoms  by  July,  the  inconvenient  depth  at  that  season 
and  the  force  of  the  current  cause  an  anchorage  in  the  Han  to  be 
proferrod,  in  Avhicli  the  stream  if?  less  rnpid  and  the  depth  not  so  great. 
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Tbe  rise  of  the  river  in  spring  and  summer  is  astonishing,  and  has 
scarcely  a  parallel  for  height  and  rapidity.     The  adjacent  banks  which, 
during  the  winter  months,  lie  at  a  height  of  from  forty  to   fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  are  overflowed  in  May  or  June,  and  the 
country  for  many  miles  to  the  northward  and  westward  is  completely 
submerged.     The  great  flood  of  1866  will  long  be  remembered  as 
having  exceeded  everything    recorded  in    the   way    of   inundation 
for  at  least  sixteen  yeais  previously.     The  river  rose  fifby  feet  above 
its  lowest  level  of  the  previous  winter,  and  not  only  flooded  the  native 
town  but  also,  rising  above  the  Bund,  laid  the  foreign  settlement  com- 
pletely under  water.     Toward  the  end  of  July  the  river  had  risen  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  line  of  the  bund,  or  just  about  the  highest 
degree  which  it  reached  in  the  previous  year.     By  the  beginning  of 
August  the  Bund  was  entirely  submerged,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  foreign  houses,  which  happened  to  be  built  on  ground  raised 
xmusuaily  high,  all  the  settlement  was  afloat     In  some  of  the  houses 
at  the  back  and  lowest  part  of  the  concession,   the   water  entirely 
swamped  the  kitchens  and  out-houses,  and  rendered  even  the  lower 
stories  untenable. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  flood  and  its  causes  have  appeared 
at  difierent  times  in  the  local  newspaper.  *'  The  Chinese  say  that  the 
river  never  rises  after  the  leih  isew  or  '*  autumn  set  in  "  tei*m,  which 
fell  in  1866  on  the  28th  of  their  moon,  corresponding  to  our  8th 
August,  and  we  are  inclined  to  put  faith  in  their  opinion,  based  as  it 
is  on  popular  experience.  We  must  hope  at  any  rate  that  they  may 
be  right,  for  the  inconveniences  to  the  community  and  individuals  are 
neither  few  nor  trifling.  Business  is  suspended ;  our  houses  and  go- 
downs  are  all  likely  to  suffer  more  or  less,  some  having  already  begun 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  softening  about  the  foundations  ;  our  horses 
and  cows  are  suffering  from  want  of  pasture ;  our  access  to  one  an- 
other's premises  is  often  difficult  and  always  attended  with  inconveni- 
ence ;  our  recreation  and  opportunities  for  exercise  (unless  perhaps 
it  be  swimming)  are  at  end  ;  our  gardens  both  flower  and  kitchen,  aie 
utterly  destroyed ;  and  what  is  worse  than  all,  our  health  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  suffer  from  the  damp  and  wet  with  which  we  are  so 
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continually  surrounded.  The  Chinese  moreover  must  be  distressed  bj 
such  a  flood  to  even  a  more  deplorable  degree  than  ourselves.  In  the 
country  the  crops  are  destroyed,  the  cattle  drowned  and  starved,  the 
frail  houses  swept  away,  and  thousands  are  deprived  of  shelter  and  the 
means  of  livelihood :  whilst  in  the  town  trade  is  at  a  standstill,  bouse 
property  is  being  extensively  damaged,  and  provisions  must  become 
dear  and  scarce.  Various  theories  have  been  propounded  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  the  volume  of  water  thus  suddenly  poured  down,  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  appearing  to  be  that  the  floods  are 
attributable  to  the  large  accession  of  water  which  the  Tungting  lake 
receives  through  its  many  tributaries  during  the  rainy  season  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  that  the  Yang-tz',  being  the  only  outlet  for  that 
huge  expanse  of  water,  becomes  naturally  flooded  in  carrying  it  oflT.  This 
appears  the  more  reasonable  explanation,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  noticed 
that  although  the  Han,  which  is  a  considerable  stream,  is  of  course 
affected  by  the  rise  of  water  as  it  approaches  the  point  of  confluence 
with  the  swelling  Yang  tz',  it  does  not  always  show,  in  the  increased 
rapidity  of  its  curient  or  turbidity  of  its  stream,  those  signs  of  being 
under  the  influence  of  a  freshet  which  are  so  plain  upon  the  larger 
river,  whilst  the  latter  sweeps  past  the  mouth  of  the  former  at  their 
confluence  like  a  mill  stream  past  a  rilL  But  even  the  Tungting  lake 
theory  is  not  wholly  to  be  depended  on,  for  that  body  of  water  lies  to 
the  east  and  south  of  Hankow,  whereas  the  Ping-hoOy  or  lake  which 
covers  what  in  winter  is  cUled  "  the  plain  ^*  and  lies  to  the  North  and 
west  of  Hankow  is  invariably  affected  by  the  rise  before  the  Yang-tz 
shows  it." 

The  Chinese  declare  that  they  can  foresee  the  subsidence  of  floods 
by  the  appearance  of  what  is  locally  known  as  Ch'wan  Shuei  J||  "^C  or 
"  Sz'ch'wau  water,"  the  red  and  turbid  fluid  which  they  say  the  stream 
in  its  normal  condition  brings  down  from  Sz*-chVan  and  the  country 
beyond  ;  and  that  when  it  ceases  to  carry  down  any  more  of  the  Nan 
shuei  y^  ^[JC  or  "  Hu-nan  water  "  which  marks  its  character  whenever 
flooded,  this  alone  is  certain  proof  that  the  waters  are  about  to-  fall. 
The  distinction,  by  the  way,  thus  diawn  in  popular  opinion  between  the 
ChVan  Shuei  and  the  Nan  Shuei,  to  a  certam  extent  serves  to  explain 
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away  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  vast  volume  of  water.  It  shows  the  native  theory  to  be 
that  these  floods  are  to  be  traced  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Hu-nan, 
and  that  they  do  not  come  down  to  the  proper  and  main  channel  of 
the  stream  from  the  direction  of  its  sources. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  progressive  rise  and  subsidence  of 
the  waters  from  January  1st  to  November  30th  1866  : 


MONTH. 

RISB. 

FALL. 

MONTH. 

RISE. 

FALL. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

feet.  in. 

nil. 

2.  7. 

21.  5i. 

2.  2. 
9.  lOi. 

3.  3. 

feet.   in. 
nil. 
nil. 
nil. 
nil. 
nil. 
ml. 

July, 

feet.  in. 
8.    lOf 

I.   io|.* 

nil. 
nil. 
nil. 

feet.  in. 
nil. 

August, 

September,  ... 

October,  

November,.... 
December,  .... 

4.    3. 
3.    4. 

April 

8.    2. 

j&y/..:: 

13.    6. 

June, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Hankow  Tmea  furnished  the  following  par- 
ticulars respecting  former  floods  as  a  subject  of  interest  during  tke 
inundation  of  August,  1866  : 

'*  Hankow  was  broader  at  one  time  than  it  is  now,  for,  on  account  of 
the  incessant  wear  of  the  river,  ttvo  wide  streets  along  the  banks  of  the 
Yang-tz*  have  disappeared  altogether.  In  the  year  1832,  the  water 
rose  unosuall;  high.  In  1849,  it  rose  nearly  two  feet  higher  than  in 
1832 ;  in  all  the  streets  planks  were  placed  for  people  to  walk  on ; 
whilst  a  strong  north  wind  was  blowing,  a  large  number  of  houses  at 
the  back  of  the  town  and  bordering  on  the  lake  fell  into  the  water, 
and  many  lives  were  lost  But  the  great  flood,  which  deluged  the 
whole  place,  occurred  in  1850.  For  more  than  30  days,  in  the  fifth 
and  six  months,  it  poured  like  a  mountain  torrent ;  the  rain  rushing 
down  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  sounded  like  a  water-fall ;  the 
Yang-tK*  kept  rising  and  spreading  till  all  the  houses  in  the  place  looked 
like  90  many  duckweeds  floating  in  the  waters.  Tlie  rich  removed  into 
Wu'Ch^ang ;  thousands  took  up  their  abode  on  the  Hanyang  hill  and 
other  hills  on  the  Hatiyang  side ;  the  poor  clung  to  their  dwellings  as 
long  as  they  could,  and  hundreds  of  them  perished  miserably.     Long 

•  That  is  np  to  10th  August,  making  total  rise  from  lowest  level  oOft   liu. 
Total  fall  to  date,  '29fi.  3in. 
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before  the  water  had  reached  its  highest  point,  nine  bouses  out  of  every 
ten  were  empty;  and  when  the  water  retreated,  two  out  of  every  three 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor  were  left  in  ruiiis.  Those  who  remained  in 
the  pUce  lived  in  the  upper  storey,  and  all  communication  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  boats.  Provisions  became  scarce  and  consequently 
dear ;  so  much  so,  that  shopkeepers  would  only  sell  to  old  customers. 
Thieves  also  multiplied  rapidly ;  but  the  fears  of  the  people  were  worse 
than  the  reality  ;  for  they  fancied  every  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  dog 
or  a  cat,  to  be  the  foot-tread  of  a  burglar.  The  water  rose  six  Chinese 
feet  higher  this  year  than  the  preceding.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle  ; 
and  the  scene  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  which  the  flood  left  behind 
it,  was  unspeakably  sad  to  behold." 

Trade. — The  position  of  Hankow  in  close  proximity  to,  and  joined 
by,  excellent  water-communications  with  the  principal  producing  regions 
of  the  Teas  most  largely  exported  from  China,  together  with  the  vast 
commercial  advantages  of  the  Port  both  as  a  first- dass  native  emporium, 
and  as  being  directly  approachable  from  the  sea,  encouraged  perhi^s 
not  unreasonably  the  high  anticipations  formed  at  the  outset  respecting 
the  probable  extent  to  which  European  trade  would  become  mpidly 
developed  at  this  point  Five  years*  experience  have  shewn,  notwiUi- 
standing,  that  these  expectations  were  partly  based  on  insoflident 
grounds,  and  have  been  partly  overthrown  by  unforeseen  disturbing 
causes.  Great  as  was  the  advantage  of  coming  into  immeiiUate  contact 
with  the  interior  populations  of  China,  and  of  approximating  closely  to 
the  vast  areas  of  production  and  consumption  from  which  the  Ports 
heretofore  open  along  the  Coast  were  removed  by  immense  dbtances 
and  difficulties  of  locomotion,  it  nevertheless  soon  became  apparent  at 
Hankow  that  the  fordgn  merchant,  suddenly  introducing  himself 
without  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  careless  of  adapting  himself  to 
local  circumstances,  among  a  body  of  native  traders  who  shrank  with 
suspicious  dread  from  dealings  with  the  intruder,  was  entirely  depen- 
dant upon  the  assistance  of  his  Cantonese  or  Ningpo  '*  comprador," 
whose  native  cunning  and  business  capacity  sufficed  in  most  oases  to 
draw  to  himself  the  larger  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  mercantile 
transactions,  and  who,  trading  clandestinely  on  his  employer's  capital, 
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speedily  managed  to  monopolize,  in  concert  with  his  fellows,  the  major 

portion  of  the  business  dealings  of  the  Port     The  European,  already 

at  a  disadvantage  in  point  of  nationality  and  ignorance  of  the  language, 

found  himself  slill  further  distanced  by  the  Chinese  competitors  for  the 

local  trade  in  respect  to  the  superior  terms  they  were  enabled  to  offer 

to  their  customers  in  virtue  of  the  cheapness  with  which  they  live,  in 

striking  contrast  to  the  heavy  expenditure  of  even  the  most  modest 

foreign  mercantile  establishraents.     The  competition  on  the  part  of 

Chinese  traders  from  the  coast^ports  was  not,  however,  felt  injuriously 

during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  existence  ot  Hankow  as  an  open 

Fort,  and  it  was  precisely  during  this  period — 1861-1863 — ^that  the 

speculative  mania  which  proved  so  ruinous  all  over  China  was  fostered 

here  by  expectations  of  enormous  profits  to  be  reaped  from  the  direct 

export  of  Teas  to  London.     The  disastrous  result  of  the  speculations 

wUdly  ventured  upon  during  this  period  tended  still  further  to  restrict 

the  development  which,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  referred  to  above, 

trade  on  the  part  of  Europeans  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to 

attain. 

Thus,  while  the  opening  of  Hankow  in  1861  sufficed,  by  the  imme- 
diate gravitation  thither  of  all  the  most  important  foreign  mercantile 
establishments,  to  deal  a  death-blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Canton  as  a 
leading  shipping  port,  and  to  establish  vested  interests  at  the  new  Settle- 
ment through  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  expensive  buildings 
such  as  forbid  in  most  cases  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  establishments 
once  planted  there,  three  years  had  not  elapsed  after  the  opening  of  the 
Port  before  a  large  proportion  of  the  mercantile  houses  in  China  would 
gladly  have  withdrawn  their  branches  from  this  Port,  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  the  system  of  trade  form^ly  in  v(^pie.     This,  however, 
would  have  been  clearly  an  impossibility  under  any  circumstances,  and 
the  decline  of  individual  fortunes  in  the  trade  with  China,  though  by 
some  ascribed  to  the  multiplication  of  points  of  trade,  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  that  rapid  influx  of  competitors,  in  many  cases  speculating  with 
the  barest  appearance  of  capital,   which  in  the  nature  of  things  was 
inevitable  and  which  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaties  afler  the  hostilities  of  1860.     Steadily  rejecting  the  principle 
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of  competition  as  the  basis  of  trade,  the  Chinese  by  combining  among 

themselves  secure  continally  a  firmer  hold  on  all  its  principal  operations^ 

and  tend  more  and  more  to  reduce  the  European  mercantile  community 

to  the  position  of  a  mere  agency  for  carrying  on  transactions  conducted 

on  native  account     These  features  in  the  present  conditions  of  com-- 

merce  ¥^ith  China  have  been  brought  more  boldly  into  view  at  Hankow, 

perhaps,  than  at  any  other  of  the  Ports ;  though  at  each  of  them  the 

same  tendencies  are  distinctly  perceptible. 

The  course  of  the  export  trade  during  the  years  1864  and  1865  is 

indicated  by  the  following  table  : 

ExpokTs.—                                        1864.  1866. 

Value,  Taels.  Value,  Taels 

Tea, 7,219,012  6,080,484    • 

SQk,  Raw, 130,326  602,953 

Cotton, 607,012  ^  22 

Hemp, 297,955  362,211 

Wood  Oil, 1,114,304  ......  1,981,526 

Paper, 142,412  190,405 

Medicine, 199,168  194,165 

Tallow,  Vegetable, 618,775  604,870 

Bees' Wax, 252,592  218,124 

Timber, 676,960  160,376 

Tobacco, 1,078,019  1,182,252 

Sundries, 1,116,319  1,207,844 


Total, 13,452,844  12,685,231 

The  foregoing  statistics  clearly  exhibit  the  preponderance  of  Tea 
over  all  other  exports  from  Hankow,  this  staple  constituting,  in  fact, 
upwards  of  one-half  the  total  value  represented.  The  quantities  ex- 
ported since  the  commencement  of  foreign  trade  at  this  point  have 
been  as  follows : 


1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 


Teas  Exported,  Piculs  80,000 

„  216,351 

,,  272,922 

„  292,835 

„  267,366 


Of  these  quantities  by  far  the  largest  proportion  was  despatched  to 
Shanghai  by  steamer  for  transshipment,  but  in  1864-1865  several 
vessels  have  annually  loaded  at  Hankow  with  cargoes  of  Tea  for  London 
direct.  The  amounts  thus  shipped  have  been :  in  1864,  piculs  46,298; 
in  1865,  piculs  77,098. 
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The  minor  articles  of  export  are  shipped  almost  exclusiveiy  on  Chinese 
ficcount,  being  cairiedfor  the  most  part  to  Shanghai  by  the  river  steamers, 
and  there  transshipped  to  the  Coast  porta.  Among  this  class  of  mer- 
chandize there  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  articles  which  are  exported 
abroad,  and  of  these  the  fibrous  product  known  as  China  Grass  is  on« 
which  is  rapidly  rising  into  commercial  importance.  This  Grass,  (to 
quote  from  a  paper  by  Robert  Jarvie  Esq.^  a  resident  of  Shanghai),  is 
produced  in  quantities  in  the  Hunan  and  Hupeh  Province  about  8  or 
10  days  journey  from  Hankow,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  China,  and 
yields  two  crops  during  the  year.  The  first  crop  comes  into  the 
Hankow  market  about  the  end  of  June,  the  second  crop  in  August. 
The  total  export  from  Hankow  and  Kiukiang  in  1863  was  about 
35,000  piculs,  value  Taels  300,000.  The  grass  is  largely  used  for 
manufacturing  into  clothing,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  native  growth 
finds  its  way  to  Canton,  where  it  is  used  for  manufacturing  fine  des^ 
criptions  of  cloth  and  mixed  fabrics  with  silk.  Four  qualities  are 
usually  known  in  the  Hankow  market,  viz ;  Piu  Sz  ;fe  j^,  Tow  Sz 

sS  /^'  ^^  ®^  II  ^'  *"^  ^^  ^^  =■  /^"  ^™^  ^^^y  ^^^  '^*®^  f 

15^  to  Taels  12^  pei  picul,  according  the  quality.  i 

Silk  from  the  Province  of  Sz*Ch'warj  is  brought  to  Hankow  and, 
although  of  coarse  quality,  is  shipped  for  European  markets,  principally 
the  French, 

Among  drugs,  for  which  Hankow  is  a  great  market,  Rhubarb  is 
the  only  article  largely  shipped  for  foreign  export.  It  is  brought  from 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  North-west  by  the  traders  who  annually 
visit  Hankow  from  the  interior.  A  sudden  demand  for  thb  staple^ 
conbincd  with  scarcity  in  the  market  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  North-west  of  China,  caused  the  price  to  rise  between  1868  and 
1866  from  Taels  30  to  Taels  90  per  picul. 

The  direct  shipment  of  Tea  from  Hankow  by  sailing-vessels  received 
a  serious  check  in  the  summer  of  1866  owing  to  numerous  accidents 
and  losses  arising  from  the  intricacy  of  navigation  and  defective  towage. 
The  Guinevere,  which  left  Hankow  on  the  3rd  June  1866  >vith  an 
exceedingly  valuable  cargo,  consisting  of  some  9000  chesta  of  Tea  (the 
first  shipment  of  the  season),   became  a  total  wreck  about  50  miles 
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lower  down  Uie  stream,  and  tbb  calamity  was  followed  bj  tbe  stranding 
of  several  other  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the  river.  In  consequence 
of  these  fiocidents,  the  rates  of  insurance  on  sailing  vessels  descending 
the  Yang-taf  were  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  almost  prohibitive  rates. 
Shippers  who  may  still  care  to  incur  the  venture  will  in  futiuiB  have 
to  pay  two  and  a  half  instead  of  one  per  cent,  the  total  cost  of  insur- 
ance being  thus  nused  to  six  instead  df  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  as 
formerly. 

In  connection  with  the  accidents  above  referred  to  the  following 
suggestions  for  the  towage  of  vessels  in  the  Yang-tz*  were  published  at 
Shanghai  in  June  1866 1 

*'  la  the  first  place,  a  ship  should  be  towed  down  stem  foremost 
alongside  of  the  steamer,  with  at  least  3  Bower  anchors,  (with  sufficient 
range)  ready  to  let  go.  If  it  become  necessary  to  (et  go  the  anchors, 
the  ship  does  not  then  have  to  swing  to  the  stream,  neither  does  she 
surge  as  under  the  old  plan.  Many  ships  will  surge  some  hundreds  of 
fathoms  before  bringing  themselves  up.  By  the  above  plan  the  vessel 
is  brought  up  immediately,  and  has  extra  assistance  of  course  by  the 
steamer  backing  herself  astern  and  easing  her  to  her  anchors.  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  above  suggestions  are  carried  out-,  fewer  acadenta 
will  occur,  as  you  will  observe  that  only  one  Captaia  and  Pilot  are 
concerned  instead  of  two,  the  vessels  being  both  steered  by  the  steamer's 
rudder,  the  ship's  rudder  being  fast  amidships." 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  Import 
trade: 

Imports.—                                       1864.  1865. 

Valae,  Taels.  Value,  Taehu 

Cotton  Piece  Goods, 1,665,486  2,424,981 

WooUen  Goods, 1,788,330  2,874,303 

Opium, 1,078,358  1,868,086 

Copper  Cash, 2,926,658  1,190,614 

Pilk  Piece  Goods, 698,736  956,343 

Sugar, 920,359  739,220 

Paper,  119,081  188,463 

Sea-weed, 419,158  230,160 

■  Cuttle  Fish, 81,553  164,757 

Sundries, 1,164,497  370,322 

Total, 10,862,216  11,007,309 
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The  importance  of  Hankow  as  a  market  for  Cotton  and  Woollen 
imports  is  asserted  to  be  increasing  yearly,  and  in  this  respect  the 
port  may  probably  become  a  valuable  depot  for  foreign  trade. 
Hritish  Woollens  are  stated  to  have  obtained  a  footing,  since  the 
opening  of  Hankow,  in  parts  of  the  country  which  have  heretofore  been 
ex<dusiyely  supplied  from  the  Russian  market. 

The  importation  of  Copper  Cash,  which  figures  to  so  large  an  extent 
in  the  returns  of  trade,  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  Teas  in  the  in- 
terior, where  this  medium  of  Exchange  is  preferred  to  sycee  silver  or 
coined  money. 

The  evils  attending  the  system  of  affording  long  credits  to  Chinese 
buyers  of  imports  have  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
foreign  merchants  at  Hankow,  but  the  efforts  made  to  check  them  have 
proved  fruitless,  o^ng  to  a  want  of  unanimity  among  the  mercantile 
residents. 

ExcHAKOE,  Stcbe,  ETC. — Exchange  transactions  are  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  drails  on  Shanghai,  the  business  done  on  England 
direct  being  comparatively  trifling.  On  an  average,  exdbange  on 
Shanghai  may  be  said  to  vary  between  l*^  and  4  per  cent,  discount,  the 
rate  being  highest  during  the  Tea  season,  when  large  money  transac- 
tions take  place.     Three  foreign  Banks  have  agencies  here. 

The  standard  of  Sycee  silver  is  some  2^  per  cent  higher  at  Hankow 
than  at  Shanghai.  Hence,  on  an  average  Hankow  Taels  97i=:Shanghai 
Taels  100.  Until  within  the  last  two  years,  however,  no  means  of 
authenticating  the  character  of  the  sycee  passing  current  in  mercantile 
transactions  were  in  existence,  and  vast  quantities  of  debased  silver  were 
poured  into  the  place.  In  18^4,  at  length,  a  Kung  Ku  ^  4^  or 
public  Assay  Office  was  set  on  foot  under  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  or  a  plan  similar  to  the  establishment  tinder  the  same 
name  previously  existing  at  Shanghai.  At  this  ofiice  all  sycee  imported 
can  now  be  officially  tested  for  a  small  charge. 

The  Mexican  Dollar  passes  current,  but  accounts  are  kept  in  Taels 
as  at  Shanghai 
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The  Port  whidi  is  known  to  Europeans  under  the  name  of  Chefoo  b 
in  reality  the  town  of  Yen  Tai  j|^  ^^  situated  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  great  cape  usually  known  as  the  Promontory  of  Shan-tung,  (from 
the  fact  of  its  forming  the  most  easterly  projection  of  the  Province  of 
that  name),  and  is  the  only  one  at  present  open  to  foreign  trade  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Yang-tz*  and  the  Pei-ho.  The  city  actually 
designated  by  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsing  as  that  to  be  thrown  open  is 
T6ng-chow-fu  ^  J4I  tt^,  the  seat  of  goyemment  for  the  prefecture 
in  which  Yen-t'ai  is  situated ;  but  as  its  harbo>ur  is  merely  an  open 
roadstead  the  establishment  of  a  port  for  foreign  trade  was  fixed,  early 
in  1861,  at  the  bay  of  Yen-t'ai,  which  was  already  occupied  as  a  naval 
station  by  the  French  portion  of  the  expedition  despatched  against 
Peking  in  1860,  the  British  head  quarters  having  been  fixed  at  the 
Miao  Tao  Islands,  about  35  miles  to  the  eastward  and  almost  immediately 
opposite  to  the  city  of  T&ng-chow-fiu 

The  name  of  Che-foo  fmore  correctly  Chi-fu  ^  ^?)  which  is  erro- 
neously applied  to  thie  port  by  foreigners,  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
a  harbour  in  the  same  bay  with  that  of  Yen-t*ai,  but  unconnected  with 
the  Port.  The  eastern  extreme  of  a  peninsula  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  low  neck  of  sand  is  designated  Cape  Chi-fu  on  Admiralty 
charts,  and  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  about  980  feet  in 
height,  is  known  as  Chi-fu  Peak.  The  harbour  of  Yen-t'ai  is  formed 
by  the  receding  coast-line  between  the  Cape  and  what  is  known  as 
White  Rock,  12  miles  to  the  S.E.  by  E.,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  north 
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and  from  the  east  by  the  Kung-Tung  giliup  of  isianrls.  The  position 
of  the  town  is  in  Latitude  87°.  35'.  56'.  N.,  and  Longitude  121°.  22'. 
33^  E.  (Fort  in  VUlage  Bay). 

The  Province  of  Shan-tung  jjj  J^,  in  which  Yen-t'ai  is  situated, 
remained  among  the  least-known  regions  of  China  until  it  bccunie 
thrown  open  to  foreign  travel  and  trade  through  the  action  of  the 
Treaty  of  Tien-tsing ;  and  a  great  portion  of  its  inteiior  is  still  to  be  ex- 
plored  by  Europeans.  Its  area  is  calculated  at  upwards  of  65,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  28,000,000 ;  and  its  climate,  resem- 
bling  more  nearly  that  of  Northern  Europe,  or  still  more  closely,  the 
northern  States  of  America,  is  the  most  favourable  to  European  con- 
stitutions among  all  the  Chinese  provinces.  The  interior  of  Shan-tung 
is,  with  the  exception  of  a  central  tract,  almost  an  unbroken  plain, 
through  which  the  mighty  flood  of  the  Yellow  Kiver,  with  numerous 
smaller  but  navigable  streams,  pursues  its  course ;  whilst  from  South  to 
North  the  Province  is  also  traversed  by  the  artificial  waterway  of  the 
Giand  Canal.  That  portion  alone  of  its  area  which  is  known  as  the 
Promontory  is  exclusively  hilly,  forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  Province  and  extend 
towards  the  sea.  The  productions  of  the  great  interior  plain  are  cereals, 
pulse,  tobacco,  drugs,  etcetera,  together  with  a  peculiar  description  of 
silk  obtained  from  wild  silk  worms  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
and  other  trees ;  but  the  staple  articles  of  trade,  in  so  far  as  Europeans 
are  concerned,  are  beans  and  beancake,  for  the  shipment  of  which 
merchandize  to  Southern  markets  Chefoo  is  the  principal  port. 

Town  and  Foreign  Settlembnt. — ^The  native  town  or  rather  trad- 
ing village  of  Yen-t*ai  is  built  on  the  sandy  southern  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Chefoo,  the  coast  line  of  which  trends  away  with  a  vast  semicircular 
sweep  towards  the  North  and  West,  whilst  on  the  East  a  small  pro- 
montory juts  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  and  terminates  in  an 
elevation  of  some  two  hundred  feet  overlooking  the  bay.  Although  a 
bosy  place  of  trade,  and  inhabited  by  a  population  of  some  10,000  to 
12,000  souls,  Yen-t'ai  hits  thp  aspect  of  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
Chinese  coast  village,  and  its  close  and  fetid  streets  present  no  singlo 
feature  of  interest.     The  tract  of  level  ground  between  the  western 
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outskirts  of  the  town  and  the  base  of  the  hill  terminating  the  promon^ 
torj  was  unoccupied  sare  by  a  few  Chinese  dwellings  until  after  the 
opening  of  the  port  to  foreign  trade,  when  land  was  purchased  by 
various  firms,  and  houses  were  successively  erected.  As  no  steps  were, 
however,  taken  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  a  ^'  Settlement  **  for 
foreigners,  as  at  other  Ports,  no  regularity  in  the  placing  of  lots  and 
buildings  was  secured,  and  the  few  foreign  houses  that  have  been 
erected  have  consequently  become  surrounded  by  the  native  dwellings, 
shops,  and  warehouses  which  have  grown  up  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  trade  at  this  point  This  absence  of  a  definite  plan  in 
the  placing  of  the  foreign  settlement,  which  produces  such  beneficial 
results  at  other  Ports,  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  Chefoo  was  fiist  resorted  to  the  town  and  promontory  were 
still  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops,  the  remains  of  the 
expeditionary  force  of  1860,  whose  presence  rendered  the  settlement 
of  territorial  firnmgements  difficult.  The  slope  of  the  hill,  looking 
landward,  has  also  been  occupied  by  some  European  residences,  the 
highest  of  which  is  the  British  Consulate.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
occupied  by  a  Chinese  fort  and  signal-station,  whence  the  town  takes  its 
name,  though  the  practice  of  communicating  signab  by  means  of  pillars 
of  smoke  has  long  been  obsolete. 

Climate. — In  point  of  climate,  this  Port  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
salubrious  of  all  those  open  to  the  residence  of  Europeans  on  the  coast 
of  China,  presenting  the  combined  and  notable  advantages  of  a  dry 
atmosphere,  a  thoroughly  bracing  winter,  and  sea-air  and  bathing.  The 
summer,  which,  does  not,  however,  last  more  than  two  months,  is  hot, 
but  the  degree  of  warmth  indicated  by  the  mercury  (rising  to  from  85  to 
90J  is  tempered  by  the  strong  breezes  which  constantly  prevail  and 
which  are  frequently  found  unpleasantly  boisterous.  January  and 
Febiuary  are  very  cold  months,  with  much  snow ;  April  generally  wet; 
May  a  lovely  month  of  genial  Spring  weather ;  June  fine  and  warm, 
with  rain ;  July  and  August  hot,  and  more  or  less  rainy,  with  squalls 
of  wind ;  the  beginning  of  September  still  warm,  whilst  towards  the 
endcf  this  month  and  throughout  October  dry  and  sunshiny  but  cool 
weather  constitutes  the  autumn.     November  and  December  are  cold. 
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with  much  snow  in  the  latter  month.  The  usual  winter  minimum  of 
temperature  is  about  20^  Owing  to  its  invigorating  air,  absence  of 
tropical  heat  and  discomforts,  and  facilities  for  exercise  and  sea-bathing, 
Chefoo  has  already  become  resorted  to  as  a  sanitarium  by  individuals 
from  the  Southern  ports,  and  bids  fair  to  attract  much  attention  in  thb 
respect  henceforward.  Its  principal  draw-back,  in  a  sanitary  sense,  is 
the  prevalence  of  rheumatism  due  to  the  violence  of  the  winda  In 
this  respect,  at  the  same  time,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  locality 
some  50  miles  distant,  where  hot  springs  called  Tung  Tang  jS  ^ 
and  resorted  to  by  the  Chinese  as  a  cure  for  this  disease  are  known  to 
exist.  The  water  of  these  baths  is  presumed  to  contain  sulphur,  and 
probably  resembles  that  of  the  noted  baths  of  Atami  in  Japan. 

CoHMUNnr,  MoDB  of  Liyino,  etc. — ^The  number  of  foreign  residents 
at  Chefoo  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  to  thirty  individuals,  including 
the  employes  of  the  Maritime  Customs  establishment,  of  whom  about 
one  half  are  British  subjects.  The  remainder  are  German,  French, 
and  U.S.  citizens.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  Power  represented  by  an 
official  Consul,  who  also  acts  in  a  similar  capacity  on  behalf  of  the  French 
Government.  The  United  States  and  other  countries  are  represented 
by  members  of  the  five  or  six  mercantile  firms  established  at  the  Port 
Several  of  the  houses  originally  erected  were  built  by  contractors 
brought  from  Shanghai  and  even  from  Hongkong,  but  the  native  con- 
tractors have  now  acquired  the  art  of  building  upon  European  plans. 
Bricks  are  manu&ctured  in  large  quantities  in  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  are  purchased  at  an  average  cost  of  40  cents  per  hundred.  Timber 
is  brought  from  Ningpo  and  also  from  the  coast  of  Corea.  An  ordinary 
two-storied  house,  containing  eight  rooms,  may  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
firom  Taels  8,000  to  9,000. 

The  community  has  hitherto  been  too  limited  to  admit  of  those 
associations  for  recreationary  pusposes  which  prevail  in  more  popidous 
settlements,  but  the  institution  of  '*  Races  **  has  been  transplanted  even 
bere^  and  pony-races  are  annually  held  upon  a  temporary  course 
marked  out  upon  the  firm  sands  of  the  beach.  The  best  ponies  are 
obtained  from  Tientsing,  and  cost  from  $*dr>  to  ^70  ;  but  a  good  steed 
may  frequently  be  obtained  on  the  spot,  tlirough  native  dealei-s,  who 
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attend  the  great  horse-fairB  held  at  Lai-chow  fu,  about  120  miles 
distant  The  keep  of  a  pony  costs  about  the  same  here  as  at  other 
Ports,  viz:  ^10  per  mensem,  of  which  one*half  represents  the  wages  of 
a  groom. 

Sbbyakts  ;  Markets  ;  Prices,  etc. — ^I'he  natives  of  Canton  and 
Ningpo  are  preferred  as  servants  even  here  as  being  incomparably  more 
intelligent  and  clean  than  the  natives  of  Shantung;  but  as  the 
Southern  Chinese  are  looked  upon  as  foreigners  by  their  northern 
countrymen  and  are  debarred  from  intercommunication  by  the  dif- 
ference of  their  language  from  the  ^^  Mandarin  ^  dialect  spoken  through- 
out  the  North,  their  employment  is  attended  by  many  incoveniences. 
The  natives  are  gradually  learning  to  supply  the  wants  of  foreigners  in 
this  respect,  and  a  Chefoo  servant  may  be  hired  as  "  boy  "at  about  $G 
per  month.  The  wages  of  a  Cantonese  servant  in  the  same  capacity 
are  /12  to  /15  per  month.  A  native  cook  receives  /lO  per  month. 
The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  household  matters  is  in  obtaining 
suitable  female  servants  for  the  care  of  children,  and  extravagant  wages 
are  asked  by  very  indifferent  nurses. 

Native  shops  have  been  opened  for  the  supply  of  provisions  to  Eu- 
ropeans and  to  the  shipping,  and  a  foreign  store  supplies  certain  kinds 
of  foreign  imports,  but  clothing  and  most  other  articles  of  the  kind 
are  usually  obtained  by  residents  from  Shanghai  or  Hongkong.  Good 
beef  is  sold  at  from  8  to  10  cents  per  lb. ;  mutton,  at  from  16  to  IS 
cents  per  lb.  Sheep  are  not  bred  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  imported 
from  Tien-tsing,  where  an  animal  selling  for  $b  at  Chefoo  is  purchased 
for  less  than  $2.  Vegetables  of  native  growth  are  abundant,  and  of 
good  quality.  During  the  autumn  and  winter,  game  also  a1>ounds,  in- 
cluding pheasants,  hares,  and  sandgrouse.  From  eight  to  ten  pheasants 
are  frequently  sold  for  ^1.  Oysters  of  excellent  quality  are  also 
plentiful  Apples,  pears,  and  peaches  are  the  principal  fruit,  with 
grapes  and  walnuts  brought  from  Tien-tsing. 

Currency  and  Exchange. — ^The  Mexican  dollar,  unstamped,  passes 
current  at  a  value  of  from  850  to  920  caih,  being  thus,  owing  to  the 
recent  date  of  transactions  with  foreigners,  at  a  considerable  discount  as 
compared  with  other  ports,  involving  a  proportionate  loss.     In  general. 
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accounts  are  kept  in  Taels,  and  petty  transactions  reckoned  in  ca^. 
The  standard  of  Sycee  (lump  silver)  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Custom- 
house is  4  per  cent  higher  than  that  prevailing  at  Shanghai  In  the 
exchange   of  dollars  into  Taels,   72   to   73   is  the  average  rate  (see  • 

SnANGHAl). 

TRAD1& — ^At  the  period  of  the  opening  of  Chefoo  to  foreign  trade, 
the  expectations  formed  were  rather  in  the  direction  of  great  activity 
in  imports,  than  in  that  of  the  character  the  principal  trade  of  the  port 
has  actually  assumed,  viz :  the  export  of  beans  and  beancake  in  foreign 
bottoms  to  the  ports  of  Southern  China.  This  branch  of  business  was, 
indeed,  prohibited  by  the  Treaty  of  TientsiHg,  but  the  rule  by  which 
foreign  vessels  were  restricted  from  carrying  cargoes  of  pulse  from  the 
Northern  ports  was  abrogated  in  1861  at  the  request  of  the  British 
Minister,  notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
retain  this  branch  of  the  carrying  trade  in  favour  of  the  native  junks 
and  seamen.  The  removal  of  this  prohibition  led  to  high  expectations 
of  a  vast  develpment  of  the  trade  in  beancake  (used  most  extensively 
all  over  Southern  China  as  a  fertilizer),  and  not  only  did  many  foreign 
merchants  hasten  to  plant  establishments  at  Chefoo  and  Newchwang 
which  they  subsequently  found  no  encouragement  to  maintain,  but 
even  the  native  traders  were  induced  to  erect  crushingmills  and  ware 
houses  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  trade.  The 
export  under  this  head  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  annually  progres- 
sive, and  fiunishes  employment  to  a  large  number  of  shipping.  The 
process  of  manufacture  of  the  pulsecake  is  primitive  in  the  extreme. 
The  beans,  or  more  correctly  peas,  from  which  it  is  made  are  thrown 
into  a  circular  trough,  and  crushed  by  a  heavy  stone  wheel,  the 
revolution  of  which  is  kept  up  by  the  labour  of  one  or  sometimes  two 
mules.  The  pulse,  when  crushed,  is  freed  from  the  oil  it  yields  by 
means  of  a  rude  press,  and  packed  in  hoops  which  turn  out  circuUr 
cakes  of  about  1  inch  in  thickness  and  of  varying  diameter. 

In  imports,  although  cotton  piece-goods  and  woollens  figure  to  a 
considerable  value,  the  trade  in  this  respect  still  bears  but  a  very  slight 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  population  in  the  province  to  which  it  has 
access.     Shantung  produces  cotton  in  large  quantities,  and  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  population  prefers  its  own  homespun  fabrics  to  foreign  im- 
ports on  the  ground  both  of  cheapness  and  of  durability. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  Exports  and  Imports  in  1864  and 
1865: 

BxpoETS.—  1864.  1865. 

Value,  TaelB.  Yalue^  Taela 

Cotton, 927,077        315,829 

Bean»and  Peas,... 791,314        705,704 

Beancakes, .....492,236        755,991 

Vermicelli, 109,411        156,880 

Pea  Oil, 69,236        126,897 

Wheat, 25,180        107,168 

Sundries, 344,093        360,537 

Total, 2,758,547        2,629,006 


IMPORTO.—                                          1864.  1865. 

Value,  Taels.  Value,  Taela 

Cotton  Piece  Goods, 423,655        901,955 

Woollen  Goods, 56,753        169,865 

Opium, 840,328        1,621,391 

Sugar, 1,049,947        832,487 

Needles, : 12,246 

Searweed, 19,976        103,557 

Sapanwood, 4,605        39,158 

Paper, 300,120        180,598 

Silk  Piece  Goods, 125,630        247,127 

Sundries, 203,960        545,640 

Total,  3,024,974        4,654,024 


The  position  of  Chefoo  is  highly  advantageous  for  trade  with  the 
North  of  Japan,  Corea,  and  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  North 
Pacific,  for  which  countries  and  especially  for  Corea  the  port  may  not 
improbably  become  the  principal  entrepot.  As  the  only  harbour  open 
in  the  North  of  China  from  December  until  March,  during  the  time 
when  the  Pei-ho  remains  frozen,  the  port  is  also  during  winter  the 
centre  of  a  busy  trade,  merchandize  intended  for  T'ientsing  being 
landed  here  and  conveyed  by  interior  routes.  The  mails  from  T^ientsing, 
Peking,  and  Newchwang  are  also  landed  here  by  fortnightly  steamers, 
and  conveyed  overland  by  native  carters  who  occupy  about  12  days  in 
the  transit.  Europeans  have  frequently  proceeded  to  Tientsing  by  the 
same  route.  A  cart,  with  driver,  may  be  hired  for  about  ^1.50  per 
diem  for  journeys  of  thb  description. 
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Ajtchorage,  Lighthouse,  etc. — ^The  harbour,  althougK  affording 
ample  depth  of  water,  is  exposed  to  the  disadvantage  of  violent  north 
westerly  gales,  prevailing  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
but  its  capacity  and  safety  have  been  maintained  in  the  fc^owing  com- 
munication, published  in  November  1866,  to  a  journal  at  Shanghai : 

"  The  Admiralty  chart  of  Chefoo  harbour  lays  down  soundings  at 
low  water  of  twenty-one  feet  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Chefoo 
Signal  Flag-sta£  The  width  of  the  bay  where  vessels  anchor  is  not 
over  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  its  length  from  the  Signal  Staff  to  the 
English  Royal  Navy  anchorage  is  not  three  miles.  In  this  space,  where 
more  than  a  hundred  vessels  might  anchor  in  safety,  the  soundings  at 
low  water  increase  from  twenty  one  feet  to  thirty-four  feet.  In  the 
inner  harbour  there  is  a  depth  of  water  at  the  lowest  tides  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet.  During  the  late  war  with  China  the  French 
transpori;  ships,  such  as  the  British  Empire  of  2,597  tons  register  and 
drawing  25  feet,  were  anchored  at  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
town.  Quite  recently  the  French  frigate  La  Guerriere^  drawing  23 
feet)  was  at  anchor  within  that  distance.  Vessels  of  from  600  to  800 
tons  come  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  and  can  be  discharged 
and  loaded  as  quickly  as  any  vessels  of  the  same  dimensions  at  anchor 
in  the  idver  of  SbanghaL*' 

A  light-house  is  in  process  of  construction  upon  one  of  the  Kung 
Tang  Islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Sots  AM  Communication. — Several  steamers  belonging  to  mercantile 
firms  at  Shanghai  trade  regularly  between  Tien-tsing,  Chefoo,  and  tha 
southern  ports,  especially  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.  Departures  take 
place  on  an  average  once  a  week.  The  fare  for  passengers  from 
Shanghai  to  Chefoo  is  Taels  50.  The  voyage  occupies  about  three 
^aya. 
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oeiter  tnan  consult  the  valuable  records  published  by  Mr  Oliphant  m 
his  "  Narrative  of  Lord  Elgin's  visit  to  China  in  1857-8-9  '*  and  Mr 
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Swinhoe's  "North  China  Campaign  of  1860,"  the  latter  work  contain- 
ing a  well  written  account  of  the  operations  which  terminated  in  the 
advance  of  a  Biitish  army  to  the  gates  of  Peking.  Mr  Oliphant's 
description  of  the  forts  as  they  existed  in  1858,  though  somewhat 
humourous,  gives  a  strikingly  correct  idea  of  their  general  appearance. 
"  From  this  point  (the  mid  channel  of  the  river)  the  forts  looked  like  a 
range  of  huge  perigoid  pies,  the  flags  with  which  they  were  bedecked 
rather  aiding  their  resemblance  to  ornamented  pastry."  Previously  to 
their  partial  demolition  at  our  hands  they  were  somewhat  more  impos- 
ing in  appearance  but  their  general  features  remain  unchanged.  At 
Taku  the  land  is  so  flat  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  detect 
the  entrance  to  the  Biver.  There  are  two  anchorages— cm  outer  and 
inner.  The  Outer  anchorage  extends  from  the  Customs*  Junks  to 
three  miles  outside  the  Bar,  Seaward ;  and  the  Inner  from  Liang-Eia- 
yuan  on  the  South,  to  the  Customs'  Jetty,  Tz'-chu-lin,  on  the  North. 
The  South  Fort  was,  until  lately,  held  by  iho  English  Grarrison  (com- 
posed chiefly  of  invalids)  while  the  French  occupied  that  on  the  North 
bank.  A  British  Vice-Consul  is  stationed  at  Taku,  who  receives  the 
papers  of  all  British  sailing  vessels  bound  either  for  this  port  or  for 
Tientsing,  those  of  steameis  being  retained  until  their  arrival  at  the 
latter  place.  The  Vice -Consulate  is  situated  up  the  river,  almost  2 
milt:8  from  the  forts,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bank. 
The  Customs  employes,  a  few  pilots  and  a  hotel-keeper,  are  with  the 
exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  Consular  establishment,  the  only 
foreign  residents.  Nothing  whatever  of  interest  is  to  be  seen  on  shore 
except  the  forts,  and  they  attract  the  attention  of  few  save  military 
men.     There  are  few  shops  and  those  of  the  poorest  kind. 

In  addition  to  Taku  ^  |^,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  port,  there 
are  two  villages  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  of  similar  size,  named 
Tung-ku  ^  ^  and  Si-ku  ^  |^.  The  houses  here,  as  indeed  in 
most  of  the  country  parts  of  the  province,  are  built  of  millet  stalks  and 
mud,  and  have  a  more  wretched  appearance  externally  than  their  in- 
teriors actually  possess.  Towering  above  its  companions  rises  a  pagoda 
)rhich,  formerly  a  temple  and  known  by  the  name  of  Hai-chin-^miao  or 
Temple  of  the  Sea  God,  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Customs'  tide-sxirveyor. 
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The  water  on  the  bar  ranges  from  about  2  to  14  feet  at  the  spring 
tides.  The  Chinese  name  of  the  bar  is  Lan-kiang-sha  j^  J^  iih. 
At  certain  states  of  the  tide,  steamers  are  obliged  to  anchor  outside  until 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  cross,  but  they  are  seldom  detained  very 
long.  Towards  the  end  of  Autumn  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  river 
is  so  low  tbat  vessels  drawing  over  7  feet  of  water  are  unable  to  get  up 
to  Tientsing,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence.  Hie  river 
and  the  Northern  edge  of  the  gulf  are  generjdly  frozen  in  about  the  9th 
December,  and  few  vessels  attempt  an  entry  afler  the  last  days  of 
November.     The  ice  breaks  up,  as  a  rule,  about  the  10th  March. 

There  being  nothing  of  any  possible  interest  to  detain  a  visitor  at 
Taku  we  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the  routes  to  Tientsing. 

Taku  to  Tdentsikg  bt  River. — ^The  distance  from  Taku  to  Tientsing 
by  river  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  67  miles.  By  l^id  the  distance  is 
only  40  miles,  the  difference  being  caused  by  the  circuitous  course  ot 
^e  river.  The  banks  present  no  striking  scenery,  the  whole  country 
from  Taku  to  about  twelve  miles  North  of  Peking  being  an  uninteirup- 
ted  plain  ;but  in  summer  time  the  many  peach  and  apple  orchards,  each 
tree  loaded  with  its  delicale  blossom,  present  a  refreshingsight  tothe  eye. 
Faddy  and  grain  abound  as  in  all  other  cultivated  parts  of  China,  and 
several  magnificent  trees  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
About  half-way  up  to  Tientsihg  is  situated  Koh-ku  ^t  |^,  a  thriving 
village,  off  which  a  large  number  of  junks  are  always  found  at  anchor, 
much,  indeed,  to  the  hindrance  of  navigation  in  general  and  that  of 
large  steamers  in  particular.  These  junks  are  occasionally  moored  12 
abreast  and  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  vessels  can- 
not sometimes  avert  collision.  The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  passage 
up  is  a  bend  known  by  foreigners  as  the  "  Double  reach,"  about  20 
miles  below  Tientsing.  Most  vessels  visiting  the  port  have  at  one  time 
or  other  stuck  fast  in  this  difficult  pass,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
it  has  even  been  found  necessary  to  discharge  the  cargo,  in  order  to 
lighten  a  vessel  sufficiently  to  get  her  off.  Boats  generally  come 
down,  however,  from  Tientsing  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  a  vessel  is 
aground,  so  that  but  a  few  hours*  detention  is,  in  most  cases,  all  that 
need  be  feared  by  the  passengers.     There  are  remote  chances  of  hiring 
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donkeys  at  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  but,  such  animals  being 
scarce,  the  tourist  is  recommended  unless  pressed  for  time  not  to  under- 
take what  generally  turns  out  to  be  a  useless  search.  The  following 
remarks  upon  the  navigation  between  Taku  and  Tientsing  and  general 
crater  communication  with  the  latter  port  are  CQiidensed  from  the 
Customs'  trade  report  for  1865 : 

The  River  from  Taku  to  Tientsing  is  not  easily  navigated,  owing  to 
its  circuitous  course.  So  excessive  is  this,  that  although  the  distance 
from  Taku  to  Tze'-chu-lin  by  the  road  is  only  34  miles,  by  water  it  is 
upwards  of  60.  Sailing  vessels  of  or  under  11  feet  draught  may  find 
sufficient  water,  and  steamers  of  11  feet  6  inches  draught  have  been 
known  to  come  to  the  Settlement  almost  without  a  check  at  the  period 
of  spring  tides.  The  Sailing  vessels  frequenting  the  Port  are  generally 
Continental,  of  a  small  handy  build,  averaging  about  210  tons.  The 
trade  in  Foreign  goods,  so  long  as  Shanghai  is  acknowledged  as  its  em- 
porium, must  be  entirely  carried  on  by  Steamers.  The  Chinese  them- 
selves have  the  greatest  confidence  in  them,  and  the  passenger  traffic  is 
very  large.  The  land-route  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  now  by  all 
the  Mandarins  proceeding  south  from  Peking,  and  scarcely  a  steamer 
leaves  the  Port  but  some  official  of  rank  takes  his  passage. 

Another  fertile  cause  of  mischief  is  the  large  Junk  Trade  carried  on 
between  Tientsing  and  Southern  Ports  of  Swatow,  Amoy,  &c. 
The  vessels  employed  in  this  trade,  from  their  awkward  build  and  great 
size,  are  very  difficult  to  manage  in  a  tideway,  consequently  collisions  in 
the  River  are  very  frequent.  Stringent  regulations  have  been  drawn 
up  and  published  for  the  information  of  the  foreign  shipping  Masters 
and  the  navigators  of  Chinese  junks,  but  the  difficulties  are  not  over- 
come. Unfortunately,  the  Port  of  Ko-Ku  (^  ^j^),  where  all  the 
Southern  junks  discharge  their  Cargo,  is  situated  half  way  between  Taku 
and  Tz'-chu-lin,  at  one  of  the  most  difficult  bends  of  the  River,  and  as 
many  as  150  large  junks  (chiefly  laden  with  grain)  of  great  height  and 
size  arrive  almost  simultaneously  about  the  end  of  July  and  beginning 
of  August,  and  do  not  leave  much  before  the  middle  of  October.  These 
vessels  are  sometimes  moored  13  abreast,  scarcely  leaving  room  for  a 
steamer  to  pass.    Collisions  in  cases  such  as  this  cannot  be  avoided,  be 
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the  vessel  ever  so  well  handled.  In  the  months  of  May,  1865,  40  arrived 
and  went  crowded  in  a  body  up  to  Tientsing,  anchoring  in  all  parts  of 
the  river,  making  navigation  both  difficult  and  dangerous*  Every  year 
the  number  of  these  vessels  is  likely  to  increase,  and  if  the  same  system 
be  continued  the  river  will  be  impassable.  If  only  a  certain  number  at 
a  time  were  allowed  to  enter  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
their  grain,  all  this  might  be  obviated.  Formerly,  before  the  Yellow 
Kiver  had  burst  through  its  barrietrs,  and  when  the  Grand  Canal  was 
in  good  order  the  whole  way  from  Ghinkiang  to  Tientsing,  all  the 
Southern  Grain  Junkn  found  their  way  by  the  inland  route.  Now  the 
Grand  canal  b  no  longer  of  the  use  for  which  it  was  at  first  intended, 
and  in  future  all  Grain  from  the  South  must  pass  inwards  by  the  sea 
route.  Although  this  great  work  is  in  such  a  sadly  dilapidated  state, 
still  it  is  the  real  cause  of  Tientsing  being  such  an  important  Port  At 
no  other  port  in  China,  if  we  except  Shanghai  and  possibly  Canton,  is  the 
water  communication  with  the  interior  so  good  as  at  Tientsing;  up  to 
the  month  of  June  the  Canal  is  very  shallow,  passable  only  for  small 
boats,  but  when  the  Yellow  River  is  swollen,  and,  over-flowing  with  the 
melting  of  the  snows  in  Thibet,  meets  with  its  tributary  the  canal  at 
Chang-ch'iu  (EM  j^)  in  Shantung,  the  stream  rapidly  increases,  until 
it  is  deep  enough  in  the  month  of  July  for  large  weight-carrying  junks 
to  proceed  far  away  into  the  interior.  The  whole  distance  from  Tien- 
tsing to  Lin-Tsing  (B§  ^)  1,000  A",  is  then  covered  with  numbers  of 
native  craft  of  all  sizes,  tracked  against  the  stream,  laden  with  Foreign 
goods  and  Southern  produce.  From  Lin-Ts'ing  the  Wei  Ho  (yS  |^) 
meets  the  canal,  and  connects  it  with  Ta-Ming  Fu  (^  ^  jSp)  and 
Honan.  It  is  thus  that  the  great  Provinces  of  Honan,  Shansi  and 
Shensi  are  supplied,  as  also  the  inland  portion  of  Shantung,  Tsi  Nan-Fu 
(ji  W  }(^)  ^^^  Tung-Chang.Fu  (^  g  }^). 

Takv  to  Tientsing  by  Road. — Carts  can  be  obtained  and  ponies 
may  sometimes  be  hired  to  convey  the  traveller  by  road,  but  he  is 
strongly  advised  not  to  attempt  travelling  by  either  of  these  modes  of 
conveyance  so  long  as  the  river  route  is  open.  The  road  lies  for 
several  miles  over  a  low  marshy  plain,  which  in  summer  is  generally 
under  water,  many  parts  also  of  the  track,  which  is  somewhat  raised 
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stboTe  the  surrounding  level,  being  submerged ;  even  when  the  plain  is 
dry  a  heavy  rain  of  a  few  hours'  duration  ivill  convert  the  road  into  a 
perfect  slough,  through  which  the  springless  carts  are  with  great 
difficulty  dragged  by  the,  generally  speaking,  wretched  mules  attached 
to  them.  On  horseback  one  fares  little  better,  great  care  being 
necessary  to  avoid  the  numerous  holes  and  deep  ruts  which  are 
plentifully  distributed  over  the  surface;  of  course  these  remarks 
&pply  chiefly  to  the  rainy  season,  extending  generally  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  end  of  September.  In  the  dry  season,  horseback  is 
decidedly  preferable  to  cart  travelling  for  such  as  are  equestrian  in 
their  tastes.  From  the  utter  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  fact  of  all 
native  vehicles  in  China  being  springless  the  sensation  of  riding  in  a 
Chinese  cart  is  very  much  as  if  one  were  being  tossed  in  a  blanket 
faced  with  deal  boards.  Every  joint  seems  to  threaten  dblocation, 
and  death  from  contusions  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  fate.  Some 
Europeans  are  to  be  found  who  declare  they  "  enjoy  a  ride  in  a 
cart  above  all  things  f  but  most  people  not  overburdened  with  fat 
confess  to  an  angularity  of  body  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  "  en- 
joyment **  of  such  an  abominable  mode  of  transit.  Mr  Swinhoe,  in  his 
North  China  Compcdgnj  gives  the  following  amusing  account  of  one  of 
these  conveyances. 

*^  Imagine  a  narrow  box  with  an  arched  roof,  trellised  over,  and 
curtained  in  front,  placed  without  springs  on  stout  wheels,  and  floored 
inside  with  boards,  without  raised  seat  or  cushions  of  any  description. 
A  shaft  running  out  on  each  side,  between  which  the  pony  or  mule  is 
harnessed,  with  a  second  pony  in  front  tandem  fashion,  but  attached  by 
a  long  trace  fastened  to  the  axle-pole ;  all  the  harness  or  horse-gear 
made  of  rough  leather  and  bits  of  brass  and  iron  rings ;  the  driver 
running  alongside,  or  perched  on  the  right  on  the  side  of  a  box  be- 
tween the  shafts,  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  from  the  top  of  which 
is  hung  a  thin  piece  of  twisted  cord  ;  and  you  have  a  picture  of  the 
simple  rustic  cart«(>f  the  country.  The  private  turn-outs,  however,  are 
lined  with  coarse  cloth  outside  and  sometimes  inside,  vrith  a  blue 
awning  projecting  from  the  roof.  It  was  first  a  question  how  to  get 
in,  as  there  were  no  steps;  this  the  driver  showed  me  was  to  be 
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effected  by  a  sprawling-out  of  my  arms  to  the  danger  of  upsetting  the 
whole  concern,  while  he  pushed  me  up  from  behind.  I  had  then  to 
Bit  cross-legged  within,  and  steady  myself  with  a  hand  against  each 
Bide ;  and  off  we  started  for  the  bridge  of  boats  ;  but  the  roads  were 
not  of  the  smoothest,  and  before  I  was  prepared  for  it  down  went  one 
wheel  into  a  rut,  and  bang  went  my  head  against  the  side  of  the  box, 
.  from  which  I  had  hardly  recovered  when  down  went  the  other  wheel 
into  another  rut,  and  thwack  went  my  cranium  on  the  other  side.  I 
felt  annoyed,  and  tried  to  lean  back,  but  the  posture  was  uncomfort- 
able. I  then  tried  a  recumbent  posture,  but  the  boarding  was  so 
horribly  hard.  I  thought  of  poor  Mr.  Ward  and  staff,  and  groaned 
for  the  sufferings  they  must  hare  endured.  Fancy  160  miles  from 
Pehtang  to  Pekin  in  such  a  conveyance  I  At  last  I  got  out,  and 
dangled  my  legs  from  the  shaft,  as  the  driver  was  doing  occasionally, 
having  to  jump  out  when  a  deep  rut  was  encountered.  This  position 
was  not  so  bad ;  yet  it  is  not  unusual  in  this  country  to  see  a  couple 
of  women  and  three  children  crammed  inside  one  of  these  boxes,  with 
a  fat  paterfamilias  sitting  in  front,  and  the  driver  on  the  shafl.  The 
tortures  they  must  endure !  To  think  that  the  Chinese  who  enjoy 
such  a  savage  invention  should  look  proudly  from  it-s  discomforts,  and 
have  the  face  to  brand  all  other  nations  as  '  barbarians  1 '  I  felt  my- 
self worked  up  into  a  mood,  and  would  have  felt  much  pleasure  just 
then  in  being  introduced  to  the  veteran  inventor  of  the  article.  But 
it  was  absurd  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  as,  if  our 
sinologues  were  asked,  they  would  possibly  refer  the  date  of  his  exist* 
ence  to  some  thousands  of  years  b.c.  ;  and  this  antiquated  style  of 
equipage  would  afford  another  of  the  numerous  proofs  that  the  Chinese 
had  progressed  to  this  length  of  civilization  during  the  period  that 
other  nations  ranged  wild  in  the  forests,  and  that  their  inventive  genius 
came  to  a  standstill  just  when  the  Europeans  began  to  develop  theirs." 
On  arrival  at  Koh-ku,  an  inn  will  be  found,  known  to  travellers  as 
the  "  half  way  house."  An  inferior  sort  of  acco^kmodation  can  be 
obtained  here  for  Europeans,  and  a  good  feed  for  the  animals  and 
cartmen,  neither  of  whom  require  delicacies  in  the  way  of  food.  The 
carters  generally  rest  here  for  about  an  hour. 
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The  total  journey  to  Tientsing  by  cart  including  stoppages  occupies 
about  8  hours ;  on  horseback  it  takes  about  4^  houi^,  supposing  of 
course  that  the  road  is  in  a  pretty  good  condition.  Should  the  traveller 
journey  on  horseback,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  engage  a  guide.  The 
usual  charges  at  Taku  are  $2  for  each  cart  employed,  and  about  the 
same  for  pony  hire,  per  diem ;  but  the  charge  for  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  a  guide,  is  a  matter  of  personal  bargain  for  which 
no  prescriptive  charge  exists.  With  these  hints  before  him  the 
traveller  or  tour.st  will  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  best  means  o 
reaching  his  destination  should  he  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources  a 
Taku. 
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[The  City  of  Hentsing  (^  ^,  beiiTen's  ford,)  is  tbe  Capital  of  the 
prefecture  of  that  Dame,  which,  extending  from  the  Peiho  to  the  sea 
coast  and  thence  in  a  S.  R  direction  as  far  as  the  l^iantung  promon* 
toiy,  compriiies  one  Chovo  and  six  Rim  districts.  It  lies  at  the  junction 
of  the  grand  canal  with  the  Piibo^  in  Lai  39.'^0  K.,  Long.  117^.d'.55' 
E.,  and  next  to  Peking  is  the  most  considerable  eitj  in  the  proyinoe  of 
Pei'Chih-li,  Previous  to  1782  it  was  onlj  a  weij  or  militarj  station, 
for  the  protectbn  of  the  rirer  traffic;  but  in  1782  it  was  raised  to  its 
present  status*  Its  estimated  population  is  about  400,000,  of  whom 
rather  more  than  one-half  reside  within  the  walls.  The  suburbs 
extend  between  its  North  wall  and  the  canal  to  the  East  gate  in  one 
direction,  and  as  far  as  Tz'-cbu-lin  in  tbe  other.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  exists  another  suburb,  almost  as  dense  as  its  0]^>osite 
neighbour. 

The  level  of  the  town  appears  to  have  been  raised  bj  the  successive 
embankments  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
construct  to  guard  against  the  eflects  of  the  frequent  inundations  from 
the  river;]  the  plain  on  which  the  city  stands  being,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, often  entirely  submerged  in  the  rainy  season.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  sqtuu*e  crenelated  wall  with  towers  at  the  angles  in  the 
usual  Chinese  fiishion.  Each  face  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  giving  a  circumference  of  little  over  3  miles^     In  fact  the  city 

*  The  portion  in  brackets  it  derired  in  part  from  Dr  WilliaoM*  **  Commercial  Guide." 
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proper  is  the  least  important  portion  of  the  yast  area  coyered  by  build- 
ings on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  a  single  mis^onary  is  its  only  foreign 
inhabitant.  All  the  shops  patronized  by  foreigners  are  to  be  found  in 
the  suburbs,  where  also  are  the  residences  of  such  foreigners  as  do  not 
live  in  the  settlement  or  ''  concession  "  as  it  is  popularly  called.  A 
ditch  runs  round  the  dty  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  this^  being  used  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  drain,  receiyes  all  the  filth  of  the  neighbourhood. 
During  the  hot  days  of  summer  the  stench  ariang  therefrom  is  oyer- 
powering,  and  has  doubtless  contributed  to  great  mortality  among  the 
natives  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics.  Cholera,  typhus  fever,  and 
small  pox  each  carry  off  a  vast  number  of  victims  every  year.  So 
common  is  the  latter  in  the  Northern  provinces,  that  to  ask  if  a  child 
has  had  the  small  pox  is  a  recognized  civility.  This  destructive  disease 
seems  to  be  but  slightly  checked  by  the  practice  of  vacdnation,  which 
partly  by  foreign,  and  partly  by  native,  agency,  has  been  introduced 
among  the  people,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  in  vogue. 

Salt  MouNDS.-^n  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  going  from  Tz*-chu- 
lin  to  Tientsing,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  will  be  arrested  by  the  immense 
mounds  of  salt,  which,  stored  under  mat  coverings,  look  in  the  distance 
like  a  range,  of  low  hills.  Salt,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  government  mo- 
nopoly in  China,  and  Hentsing  is  perhi^  the  largest  storehouse  of 
this  conunodity  in  the  Empire. 

Of  the  native  city  itself  there  is  but  little  to  be  said.  Dirty,^  unpa- 
ved  and  narrow  streets  run  parallel  to  the  river  through  the  suburbs, 
branching  off  at  right  angles  to  the  river  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
city  walls  on  the  other — a  street  scarcely  wider  than  the  rest  being 
the  only  highway  to  the  north  gate.  There  is  no  object  of  interest  in 
the  town — no  buildings  exist  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit— *no  temples 
celebrated  &r  and  near  attract  devotees.  Except  as  forming  the  citadel 
of  the  surrounding  suburbs  the  town  might  well  be  overlooked  as 
even  existing,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  foreigners  set  foot  within  its 
precincts. 

Among  the  many  nuisances  to  which  the  nose  of  the  foreigner  is 
subjected,  none  is  more  disagreeable  than  the  effluvium  arising  from 
the  soap  boiling  works,  of  which  a  great  number  exist  in  the  suburbOi 
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the  fetid  smell  caused  by  this  operation  is  indescribably  sickening, 
and  is  generally  supposed  by  strangers  to  arise  from  the  city  ditch.  It 
is  not,  howerer,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  unhealthy. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  shops  in  the  suburbs  of  Tlentsing  at  many 
t>f  which  cuiios,  fruit,  &c.,  &c.,  can  be  obtained,  but  the  traveller, 
if  proceeding  to  the  capital,  is  strongly  recommended  to  defer  all 
(mrchases  until  his  arrival  at  Peking.  Most  of  the  articles  he  would 
be  likely  to  care  about  can  be  got  more  cheaply  and  of  better  quality 
in  the  capital 

BarnsH  SETTLBMRirr. — ^The  foreign  part  of  Tientsing  is  called 
Tz'-chu-lin  ^  ^  j^  (lit.,  red  bamboo  grove),  and  is  situated 
about  2  miles  below  the  walled  city,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  river. 
On  approaching  it,  the  vessel,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
limits  of  the  British  settlement,  passes  between  two  large  and  strong 
earth-forts  one  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Inunediately  within 
the  South  Fort  is  situated  the  residence  of  the  Commissioner  o 
Customs  and  his  Assistants.  Between  their  house  and  the  British 
settlement  is  a  plot  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  occupation  of  United 
States*  citizens  which  as  yet  is  unoccupied,  except  by  the  primitive 
mud  huts  of  its  original  inhabitants.  On  that  side  of  the  British 
settlement  lying  towards  the  town,  and  considerably  above  the  mooring 
berths  of  steamers,  lies  another  plot  of  ground  known  as  the  French 
settlement,  which  like  that  of  the  Americans  still  remains  in  its  natural 
«tate,  the  only  French  merchant  in  the  place  (who  by  the  bye,  is  not 
a  Frenchman)  not  having  Ss  yet  commenced  to  take  advanrage  of 
his  ownership  to  "improve  the  situation.**  The  Tz'-chu-lin  settlement 
boasts  one  Of  the  finest,  though  by  no  means  the  longest,  bunds  in 
China ;  a  jetty  has  also  been  constructed,  at  which  steamers  can  He 
and  unload. 

A  bilUard  room,  five's  court,  and  club  house  have  been  recently 
opened  on  the  British  settlement  by  Captain  P.  Laen.  The  staple 
amusement  of  foreigners  living  at  Tientsing  is  riding,  and  during  the 
winter  months  himting  and  coursing, — ^foxes  and  hares  abounding 
on  the  plain  in  great  numbers.  Races  take  place  in  May  and  October, 
the  race  course  being  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  back  of  the  set- 
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tlement.  Two  other  courses  have,  however,  in  previous  years  been 
made  use  of,  but  the  convenient  position  of  the  former  and  its  exemp-* 
tion  from  most  floods  will,  it  is  thought,  lead  to  its  being  held  as  a 
permanency. 

San-ko-lin-sin^s  Follt. — ^At  a  radius  of  somewhat  about  two  miles 
from  the  city  extends  a  circular  rampart,  known  to  foreigners  as 
San-kO'lin-sm^s  foUif,  having  been  thrown  up  by  the  Imperial  general, 
S^Rg-ko-lin-sin,  during  the  last  war.  One  end  joins  the  Custom-house 
fort  before  mentioned,  while  the  other  abuts  on  the  river  at  some 
distance  above  the  town.  The  removal  of  the  earth  necessary  to  con- 
struct this  has  formed  a  tidal  ditch  or  moat  of  some  eight  yards  in 
width,  communicating  with  the  river  and  crossed  in  three  or  four 
places  by  small  bridges.  The  Foreign  settlements,  Customs*  establish- 
ment, a  small  church,  the  race  course,  burial  ground  and  a  temple 
known  as  the  "  Elgin  jasshouse "  (the  treaty  of  1858  having  been 
fdgned  within  its  dilapidated  walls)  are,  with  the  city,  all  included 
within  the  circumference  of  the  "  folly."  Fortunately  for  its  projector's 
reputation  amongst  his  own  countrymen  its  defensive  powers  were 
not  put  to  the  test,  as  it  is  considered  useless  in  a  military  point  of 
view. 

FoEEiaK  Consulates. — ^The  French  Consulate  is  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  town,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  grand 
canaL  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Imperial  resting  places,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  picturesque  and  striking  looking  building  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. One  half  of  the  original  enclosure  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission,  and  schools,  &c.,  attached  thereto. 

The  United  States',  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  Dutch  and  Hanseatic 
Consulates  are  at  present  located  within  the  suburbs  not  far  from 
the  walls.  The  Russian  Consulate  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as 
the  French,  but  lies  considerably  nearer  Tz'-chu-lin. 

The  British,  Prussian,  Danish  and  Portuguese  Consulates  are  si- 
tuated on  the  British  settlement     Of  the  above  mentioned  nations  the 
British,  French,  and  Russian  Consuls  are  paid  Officers. 
•    Hotel,  Stores,  &c. — ^The  "Hotel  d'Europe,"  kept  by  a  Frenchman 
(M.   Coutries),   is  situated  in  a  lane  leading  from  "  High  Street," 
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Tlentsdng.  Most  of  the  streets,  bj  the  bye,  have  English  names 
affixed  to  the  comer  booses,  they  having  been  so  placarded  during  the 
occupation.  At  this  establishment  good  acconunodation  and  a  fair 
table  will  be  found. 

The  principal  stores  at  Tientsing  dealt  with  by  foreigners  are  those 
of— 

Captain  P.  Laen  (Fei-lung  HongX  ^^  ^^^  British  settlement 

Tung-cheong,  High  Street,  Tientsing. 

Ta  Cheong,  on  the  French  settlement,  Tz^-chu-lin,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  temple  occupied  by  the  Custom-house  subordinates. 

Missions. — ^Three  societies  have  agents  here  viz :  the  London  mis- 
sionary society ;  the  Methodist  Missionary  society,  and  the  American 
board  of  Foreign  missions ;  each  having  two  or  more  agents  stationed 
at  this  port.  The  work  of  the  first  mentioned  commenced  in  1861, 
but  in  1865  the  report  furnished  by  the  agents  was  though  hopeful 
unsatisfactory  as  regards  numbers,  but  very  few  Chinese  being  enrolled 
as  converts.  The  lazy  lymphatic  temperament  of  the  natives  of  Chih-li 
opposes  almost  greater  difficulties  to  conversion  than  the  more  energetic 
opposition  experienced  in  the  South.  A  small  church  has  been  erected 
within  the  limits  of  the  French  concession  by  the  agents  of  the  Metho- 
dist mission,  the  resident  missionaries  performing  the  Sunday  services 
in  turn.  Tientsing  has  one  English  medical  gentleman  resident,  a 
certain  specified  remuneration  being  guaranteed  by  the  community. 

Trade. — ^The  Trade  of  Tientsing  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  com- 
paring favourably  in  foreign  imports  with  that  of  the  other  ports  open 
to  Trade.  When  the  port  was  first  opened  in  1860  a  splendid  field 
was  presented  to  the  very  few  merchants  who  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  establish  houses  of  business,  and  much  money  was  made  by 
those  who  had  the  sagacity  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening.  While, 
however,  the  trade  of  the  Port  in  Foreign  goods  has,  since  that  time, 
increased,  the  returns  made  by  the  Consuls  and  Customs^  officers  point 
out  that  it  is  fast  merging  into  the  hands  of  the  native  merchants  who, 
having  learnt  to  avail  themselves  of  every  facility  (such  as  steamers 
&C.),  at  the  disposal  of  the  foreigner,  are  fast  ousting  him  from  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  profits  to  be  made  in  China,    Merchants  now  proceed 
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direct  to  Sbangkai  and  procore  tk^  goods  from  the  same  source  as 
tkeir  toxeign  competitors,  tkus  Avoiding  the  extra  charges  of  the%itter, 
and  are  of  coarse  enabled  to  undersell  him. 

fMPOBTS,  FosEiON.^-The  Chief  foreign  articles  of  Import  are  Cotton 
goods.  Cambrics,  Woollens,  Silk,  Opium,  Metals,  needles  and  matches. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  relative  increase  and  decrease  in 
the  more  important  articles  from  1861  to  1866 : 


^OODS. 


Orej  GRilrtiBgi, PtooM. 

White  Shirtingi, ^ 

^ed  Shirtings,  „ 

White  ■pot'*  Mid  Brooadoi,. .  „ 

TClothi»MTMd% » 

Piilli,  American,...,....,. «  n 

Turkfjr  S«d  Camhrlov w 


ItUtiiuH,  Iml 
Iiong  Bu,. . . 

Spanish  StripeiL ., .• 

CamleU,  KncHeh, „ 

llalwa»  Opium, Pioolft 

Patna,          „    » 

B««»arti,      M 

Tork^,        M    • w 

Ftrriaa, 


Prepartd., 
llaUT«... 


isn. 


8tl,M8 

49.090 
103^8S 


SS,«I6 
S,80S 
M7S 

9;M7 
1,7S5 
1,776 
1,48S.OO 


18S3. 


165.887 
119.MS 
S0,S71 
106.SIS 
169.877 
ftS.OTO 
7,6S6 
717 

a^sio 

8,<M3 
a^S8900 

ss&so 


SlOO 


I86S. 


88.161 

90,267 

984 

4.897 

Sl,fi99 

3.705 

18,000 

799 

14S 

8,468 

i;»8 

S,04S 
S,67i.47 


9669 
16«81 


1861 


164.369 
71,136 
14.948 
13.139 
88.8S0 

1910 

6.880 

1.331 
10,185 

1,346 

8.910 

4.611 

1,674. 
16164 
9.60 


48  92 


1866u 


616.899 
1119U7 
IS.gSO 

1»,>77 

9.401 
MO 

10k  07 

4,MQ  50 

7l7.iJ3 

864  89 

1846 

108.60 


Below  is  inserted  a  list  of  the  quantities  of  goods  imported  into 
Tientsing  between  the  l(Hh  March  and  10th  December  1866.  Trade  has 
80  oompletelj  passed  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  into  those  of  natives^ 
in  the  Nortii,  that  the  rettims  actually  possess  a  greater  interest  at 
Shanghai  than  at  Tientnng,  as  fordgn  intezest  in  the  goods  has  nearly 
ceased  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  former  port  Enterprise  on  the  part  of 
Northern  firms  can  alone  enaUe  them  to  reverse  this  position,  by  import- 
ing directly  from  thefountun  head,  instead  of  at  second  hand  from 
ShanghaL  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  present  return  is  the  large 
coDSunption  of  opiuBEi— -nearly  9,200  piculs,  representing  in  value 
nearly  £1,800,000  sterling,  expended  on  an  article  purely  of  luxury. 
The  import  of  grey  shirtings — 862,811  pieces — ^is  less  in  quantity  by 
10,000  pieces  than  in  1861,  when  872,500  pieces  were  imported ;  but 
the  higher-  prices  now  prevailing  carry  the  value  represented  by  the 
present  returns  infinitely  above  that  of  the  larger  quantity.  White 
sUrtings  and  T-cloths  are  represented  by  175,818  and  98,013  piecea 
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respectively,  against  124,064  and  85,000  in  1865;  while  English  drilb 
showfe  increase  of  more  than  30,000  pieces,  the  import  last  year 
haying  barely  reached  10,000  pieces. 

List  of  the  Quantities  of  Groods  imported  into  Tientsing  from  the  10th 
March  to  the  10th  Decenber  1866,  compiled  from  the  Custom-housd 
books: 

Grey  Shirtings, 

White       „  

White  (Spots  and  Brocades), 

Dyed       „  „ 

Printed  (Chintzes  and  Furnitures), ... 

T.  B,  Cambrics,     

Drills,  English,  

ff       Dutch 

,y       American,        .••        ...        ... 

T-Cloths,  24  yds.,  

Cotton  Damasks, 

Twills,        

Dimities,  

Jeans,  American,  ...        

Spanish  Stripes,  

„  „        Inferior, 

LongEUs,        

Camlets,  English,  

Lastings,  

„  Imitation  and  Orleans, 

Buntings,         

Camlets  Imitation, 

Woollen  &  Cotton  Mixture  (Lustres), 

Velvets,       

Qpiuif. 

Malwa^  ... 

Patna,  

Benares,  ...        ... 

Persian, 

Turkey,  '"  ... 

Prepared,  

The  recent  American  war  of  course  affected  all  goods  of  which  cotton 
was  the  staple,  and  in  generalizing  on  the  trade  of  the  port  this  feet 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A  great  and  progressive  increase  in  Lead, 
Tin  Plates  and  Tin  may  be  observed  for  the  whole  period  since  the 
opening  of  the  port.     The  consumption  of  Needles  is  worthy  of  com- 


.  pieces 

862,811 

175,818 

36,415 

68,880 

52,975 

24,598 

41,624 

9,145 

2,019 

98,012 

1,400 

1,010 

300 

1,560 

4,416 

571 

2,840 

11,824 

5,699 

5,885 

10,839 

1,689 

55,560 

1,094 

.  piculs  7.358.03 

» 

775.40 

» 

500.40 

ff 

274.46 

if 

13.60 

9t 

92.251 
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ment  In  1861  and  1862,  the  Import  was  small,  but  since  then  it  has 
increased  to  an  astonishing  extent.  These  Needles  find  their  way  in 
large  quantities  to  Corea,  where  they  are  bartered  away  in  exchange  for 
Ginseng  and  other  Corean  produce,  and  owing  to  the  clumsiness  of  the 
native  article  they  are  much  sought  after  by  the  Chinese. 

Imposts,  Natiys. — ^The  Chief  articles  of  native  produce  or  manu- 
facture imported  are  Hemp,  Paper,  Sugar,  Tea,  Brick  tea  and  Tea  dust, 
Silks,  Seaweed,  BSche  de  mer.  Camphor,  and  Ginger.  The  following 
table  will  shew  the  quantities  imported  during  1864-1865. 


Goods. 


Hemp, 

piouls. 

Rape,  1st  and  2nd  qualities, 

9> 

Sugar  Brown, 

••       »> 

„     white,         

1, 

Tea  Black,        

••       l> 

,^    Green,        

if 

Brick  tea,        ,     ...     . 

"     yf 

8ilk  piece  goods, 

99 

„          nbbona,    

••       9i 

Seaweed,     -^ 

1 

ft 

TeaduBt, 

Beche  de  mer,  black, 

n  Japanese 
ports. 

„     white,   

If 

Camphor,    

99 

Gmger,    

TeaBlack, 

99 

1864. 


463.36 

20,468.03 

87,315.00 

64,413.00 

0,673.66 

248.13 

12,035.44 

1,345.76 

535.63 

4,077.79 

587.09 

57.11 

119.00 

381.60 

165.00 

2,393.06 


1865: 


648.24 

25,840.91 

70,920.39 

78,608.38 

7,963.41 

268.43^,  ^    ^W  ■'' 
1,2359.16 /2E>:«>^,^  y^ 
1^443.46      - 
436. 8U     / 
2,1377.86 
1,192.34 
10.89 
326.58 
25.12 
310.80 
1,667.00 


/. 


Of  the  above  articles  Brick  tea  comes  entirely  through  Russian 
hands.  It  comes  from  Hankow  via  Shanghai  and  passes  through  Tien- 
tang  into  MongoUa  and  reaches  Russia  vi&  Kiachta.  The  trade  in  this 
as  also  in  seaweed  is  found  to  be  highly  remunerative. 

The  following  is  the  total  value  of  imports  during  the  undermen- 
tioned years  : 


186L 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

5,014,071 

7,095,811 

JBT.  lU, 
6,275,225 

H,  Tls, 
7,645,422 

Jff.  m 
11,582,437 
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EZFOSn  NAnvB.— -The  export  trade  from  T&entsiaig  is  iiuignificnil 
oompared  to  dbe  import ;  the  principal  artidee  may  be  seea  by  the 
foUowing  taUe:~ 


QOODB. 


Almiiy  Ooppeni^. ...»»»*»• Fiouit. 

...Apples  and  Pears^ ,, 

Dates,  Blabk,. ^ 

^»,.  »«d» i» 

Gram, p 

Honu,  Deer,  Young, Pofira, 

Mediome^ FieuU. 

8eeds,*Meloii, „ 

„    Sesammn, „ 

Boap, „ 

Tobaooo, „ 

COttOI^*M»»».«»«>*«*»*****«a«*4*«*  „ 


1863. 


716.20 

1^,417.76 

6»683.34 

14,851.83 

2;694.0a 

im 

18,465.99 
2,926.49 

€^628.76 
1,460.18 
2,366.08 


1864. 


877.05 
3,575.80 

99a  09 

8,607,30 

11,550.00 

i,57aoo 

59,762.44 

StaTO 

2,343.00 

5,079.65 

5,645.12 

67,282.19 


1865. 


1,291.55 
5,425.96 
7,102.09 
7,557.54 

41,132.87 
S,1604 

29,263.23 
1,947.5(1 
3^294.70 

12,792.^ 
6,37a  62 

62,75a91 


COttov  18  eztensiTely  oultiTated  in  the  prorinoe  but  no  accurate 
stadidos  exist  whepeby  to  ascertain  the  approximate  yield  per  annum. 
Grain  is  much  exported  in  natiye  bottoms  to  the  Southern  ports ; 
while  dn^  including  ginseng,  the  famous  tonic^  curatiye  and 
aphrodisiae  root,  are  taken  by  almost  erery  ressel  leaving  the  port 
Mushrooms  are  extensively  brought  from  Mongolia,  but  no  great 
quantities  leave  the  pert  as  an  export. 

Mr  Baker,  kte  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  this  port^  makes  the 
following  additional  observations  in  his  report  for  1865 : 

*'  The  article  known  as  Fan-Hen  or  Soap  finds  its  way  southwards 
in  qnantides  varying  from  7,000  to  10,000  piculs  per  annum.  This  is 
a  kind  of  animal^  alkali  or  li,  found  on  the  borders  of  Mongolia  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Chang-kia-k'ow.  It  b  brought  down  in  large 
blocks  of  two  piculs  each  on  the  backs  of  camels,  each  animal  carrying 
two  blocks,  but  it  is  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  Foreign  Soap. 
The  export  of  Skins  is  very  large  and  varied.  The  principal  are 
Sheepi  Lamb,  Fox,  and  SquirreL  Sables  come  principally  from 
Shdng-king  and  the  Corea,  and  may  be  purchased  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  manufacture  of  Felt  is  carried  on  at  several  places  in 
the  North  of  China.    At  Suan-hwa-(u  (^  ^  |j|^)  there  is  a  krge 
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estaUishment  kept,  besides  others  of  less  note.  Felt  is  used  for  many 
purposes : — ^for  Carpeting,  Tents  in  Mongolia,  Caps,  Stockings,  etc  It 
varies  much  in  qnalitj,  but  is  not  to  be  compared  to  ihe  Foreign  felt. 
The  export  of  Wool,  both  Sheep  and  Camel,  is  at  present  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcdy  worthy  of  mention.  All  that  reaches  Tientsing  comes  from 
Mongolia,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  and  beyond  La-ma-miao.  The 
best  Camel's  Wool  finds  a  market  in  Russia,  where  it  is,  amongst  other 
uses,  employed  for  padding  dothes,  being  considered  warmer  than 
Cotton.  The  Camel's  Wool  exported  ^m  l^entsing  is  of  a  most  inferior 
quality,  dirty,  and  plentifully  mixed  with  hair;  its  value  averages 
about  5  Taels  a  picuL  The  superior  kind  can  be  purchased  in 
Mongolia  at  the  rate  of  10  or  11  Taels  per  picol.  Many  Camels  are 
kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  the  fleeces ;  the  wool  of  those 
employed  for  travelling  and  carrying  burdens  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
A  heavy  fleece  of  a  full  grown  Camel  will  not  generally  exceed  5 
catties  in  weight    They  shed  their  fleeces  in  spring." 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  last  five  years  is  shown  hereimder 
in  Hai  Kwan  taels  : 


1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

461,763 

407,491 

915,217 

1,710,768 

1,691,961 

A  decided  increase  has  shewn  itself  in  the  foreign  shipping  fre- 
quenting the  Port  The  following  is  the  return  from  1861  to  1865 
inclusive : 


1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Vesielt. 

Tons. 

Veawls. 

Ton». 

Vesielt. 

Tom. 

VetMle. 

Tons. 

VesMk. 

Tone. 

Ill 

26,56] 

87 

21,921 

134 

86,276 

185 

45,968 

2US 

60,049 

Of  these  in  1865,  102  were  British  vessels,  98  8undry,  and  9  Ame- 
rican. Of  the  British  vessels,  67  were  steamers,  all  either  frx>m 
Shanghai  or  Hongkong.. 
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CONVETANCES  TO  PEKING  RotJTES  &c. — ^There  are  three  modes  of 
conveyance.  The  first  by  boat  to  within  13  miles  of  Peking,  the 
journey  being  finished  by  cart,  or  on  horseback.  The  second  by  cart 
alone  ;  and  the  third  on  horseback.  This  latter  method  is  seldom  made 
use  of  except  by  those  who  are  travelling  with  a  companion  who  knows 
the  road.  It  is  also  difficult  generally  speaking  for  strangers  to  hire 
horses. 

Necessary  PreUminary  Arrangements, — 1.  Passport  from  the  British 
ConsuL  This,  when  circumstances  admit  it,  should  be  applied  for 
previously  by  letter.  Four  days'  notice  is  required,  application  to  Peking 
by  H.M.'s  Consul  for  permission  to  issue  a  passport  being  under  present 
regulations  necessary.  The  fee  is  $1.  All  passports  to  British  subjects 
must  be  vised  at  the  Legation  in  Peking.  Passports  are  granted  free 
to  officers  in  the  Military,  Naval  or  Civil  services  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
firom  them  a  previous  notice  of  application  is  not  required.  Passports 
must  contain  a  statement  of  the  number  of  servants  and  a  description  of 
the  baggage  carried.  Travellers  are  recommended  to  comply  fully  with 
any  regulations  relative  to  passports,  as  a  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble 
and  delay  is  caused  by  non-compliance  with  them,  the  Chinese  authorities 
being  most  strict  in  enforcing  the  rules  laid  doMrn.  Information  as  to 
delivering  up  passports  will  be  found  below. 

Servants. — Should  the  traveller  have  brought  no  servants  up  with 
him  from  the  South,  it  will  be  advisable  to  hire  one  or  more,  as  may 
be  required,  at  Tientsing.  Cantonese  are  generally  found  to  be  less 
useful  than  Northern  men,  even  when  speaking  (which  seldom  happens) 
the  Peking  dialect,  a  sort  of  natural  antipathy  seeming  to  exist  between 
the  natives  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South.  Under  any  ciraum- 
stances,  it  is  advisable  to  take  at  least  one  northern  native  either  as 
Cook,  Coolie,  or  Boy.  Men  speaking  sufficient  English  to  be  useM 
can  generally  be  found  at  Tientsing.  The  hire  for  a  trip  of  ten  or 
twelve  days  is  about  six  dollars  and  food — the  latter  being  but  a  very 
trifling  expense. 

Furniture,  Luggage,  &c. — ^Rugs,  bedding,  &c.,  are  indispensable 
to  those  who  travel  by  cart,  to  save  one's  body  from  the  tremendous 
jolting  which  has  to  be  endured.    It  is  not  of  course  necessary  to  take 
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mucli  baggage  of  this  sort  when  travelling  by  boat  daring  the  hot 
-weather.  Further  adrice  on  this  subject  is  given  under  that  head.  As  the 
hire  of  conveyances  at  Tungchow  is  very  uncertain,  travellers  by  beat 
vrho  have  ladies  with  their  purty  are  recommended  to  have  a  couple  of 
poles  lashed  to  an  ordinary  bamboo  chair,  which  thus  forms  a  temporary 
palanquin.  When  the  poles  are  unshipped,  it  can  be  carried  on  the 
roof  of  the  boat  without  difficulty.  Sedans  bore* by  men  cannot  be 
hired  at  Tungchow  or  Peking.  Knives,  forks  and  spoons  should  be 
brought  up  from  the  South,  as  also  a  small  stock  of  preserves,  wines^ 
&c.  These  articles  can  be  brought  at  tientsing,  but  hitherto  the 
supply  at  the  various  stores  has  been  uncertain,  and  very  often  much 
trouble  and  some  expense  is  saved  by  being  self-provided  in  this  way. 
The  traveller  is  recommended  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  ice,  if  the 
weather  is  hot.     It  is  sold  veiy  cheaply. 

Monet.— The  native  currency  is  confined  to  taels,  copper  cash, 
and  a  sort  of  bank  note,  which  is  however  only  current  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  issue.  Dollars  will  pass  at  either 
Tientsing  or  Peking,  but  on  the  road  copper  cash  will  be  found  most 
nsefuL  The  small  cash  of  Tientsing  are  not,  however,  current  in  Peking, 
so  that  no  more  need  be  taken  than  is  necessary  for  the  actual  journey. 
The  Northern  Chinese  are  now  beginning  to  accept  small  silver  coins, 
and  a  stock  of  ten-cent  pieces,  sixpences,  or  smaller  change  will  prove 
convenient 

While  on  the  subject  of  cash,  it  will  be  well  to  warn  the  traveller 
againstgiving  to  beggars,  if  he  wishes  to  protect  himself  from  annoyance, 
since,  should  he  be  once  seen  to  be  a  '*  likely ''  subject,  he  will  probably 
cany  away  some  interesting  live  mementoes  of  his  charity. 

General  Remarks. — ^The  traveller  will  probably  be  struck  with 
the  comparative  mildness  and  suavity  of  the  Northern  Chinese,  as 
compared  with  their  Southern  brethren.  It  is  too  often  found  that 
foreigners  take  advantage  of  this,  to  beat  and  abuse  the  boatmen  and 
carters  hired  by  them ;  and  on  several  occasions,  within  the  writer^s 
own  knowledge,  boatmen,  &c.  have  positively  refused  to  convey  a 
foreigner  on  the  plea  that  the  last  person  by  whom  they  were  hired  had 
wantonly  iU-treated  them.      There  is  seldom  reason  to  deal  with  |^ 
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northern  Chinaman  in  this  manner ;  despite  their  rery  natural  dislike 
to  those  who  owe  their  present  position  in  the  North  to  superior  force 
(in  the  first  instance)  alone,  it  will  generally  speaking  be  found  that 
the  old  adage  **  Civility  begets  Civility  **  is  as  true  there  as  elsewhere. 
Of  course,  cases  may  occur  when  an  exhibition  of  force  (or  all  events 
a  threatening  manner)  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  tame  recep- 
tion of  a  deliberater  insult  is  by  no  means  advisable.  It  is  however 
hoped  that  the  foregoing  considerations  may  do  something  towards 
checking  the  bullying  manner  but  too  often  assumed  by  Europeans  when 
dealing  with  the  natives  of  the  North  of  China. 

FiBEABUS. — ^It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  add  ihat  to  carry  firearms 
is  considered  perfectly  unnecessary.  This  however  is  a  matter  of 
individual  taste.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  the  fact  of  their  possession 
may  sometimes  tend  to  check  a  disposition  to  annoy  or  rob.  Local 
banditti  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  roads  near  Peking,  but  have 
never  been  known  to  interfere  with  a  foreigner  of  any  nation. 

TiENTSiNG  TO  FEKiNa  BT  BrvEB. — ^The  distance  from  Tientsing  to 
Peking  is  roughly  stated  to  be  80  miles,  or  240  U.  The  most  pre- 
ferable mode  of  travelling,  for  those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time,  is 
by  boat  to  Tungchow,  and  thence  by  cart,  or  on  horseback,  a 
distance  of  13  miles,  to  the  capital  Boats  can  be  obtained  of 
various  sizes,  to  accommodate  any  number  from  one  to  four.  The 
average  hire  of  each  boat  for  the  trip  up  is  from  7  to  9  dollars, 
according  to  size,  and  more  is  sometimes  demanded  when  the 
current  of  the  river  happens  to  be  particularly  strong. 

We  will  assume  that  two  individuals  are  about  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  starting.  To  travel  with  comfort^  one  boat  for  living 
in,  one  for  cooking  and  servants,  and  possibly  a  small  one  in 
addition,  should  there  not  be  room  for  aU  the  luggage  in  the  others, 
will  be  necessary ;  one  individual  will  require  two  boats,  unless  he 
happens  to  get  a  very  large  one  and  does  not  object  to  cooking  going 
on  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  in  which  case  one  will  suffice.  K  there 
are  ladies  in  the  party,  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  common  doth 
fitted  as  curtains  to  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  boat  appropriated 
to  their  use. 
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The  Biver  route  is  closed  from  the  earlj  part  of  December  till  the 
end  of  March.  Daring  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August, 
the  heat  is  quite  tropical,  and  of  course  a  very  sparing  amount  of 
bedding,  &&,  is  neoessaiy.  After  the  first  of  September,  the  nights 
become  very  cold,  and  one  can  scarcely  have  too  many  blankets.  A 
portable  easy-chair  of  iron  or  wood  will  be  found  rery  useful  while  on 
boardaboat 

From  Tientsing  to  Tungchow  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
about  4  days*  journey,  and  if  time  is  not  an  object,  good  sport  is 
occasionally  to  be  met  with.  Wild  duck  and  teal  abound,  and  quail, 
"mth  snipe  and  other  waterfowl  are  sometimes  seen,  but  not  in  great 
nxunbers. 

About  20  miles  above  Tientsing,  there  exists  a  good-dzed  lake,  which 
18  said  by  the  natives  to  be  well  stocked  ¥rith  wild-fowL  It  does  not 
seem,  however,  that  any  of  the  few  foreigners  who  are  known  to  have 
insited  it  have  succeeded  in  making  a  bag. 

The  first  day's  journey  usually  terminates  near  a  village  called  Tang- 
isuiL  The  second  at  Ho^-wu.  Thence  to  Tung-chow  takes  about  a 
day-and-a-half,  the  time  occupied  in  all  cases  depending  on  the  vdnd, 
ihe  number  of  ti  ackers  employed,  and  the  strength  of  the  current.  If 
the  coolies  are  kept  tracking  all  night  (which  they  are  generally  very 
unwilling  to  do),  Tung-chow  may  be  reached  within  3  days. 

On  arrival  at  Tung-chow  ^^  444,  it  sometimes  happens  that  carts 
or  other  means  of  conveyance  cannot  be  obtained,  in  which  case  a  delay 
of  another  day  or  half-day  wiU  have  to  be  encountered.  Should  the 
traveller  have  any  friends  in  Peking  he  ought  to  write  by  courier  on 
starting  from  Hentsing,  and  request  that  the  conveyances  he  requires 
be  sent  to  Tung-chow  on  the  day  of  his  expected  arrival  there.  The 
usual  place  of  accommodation  for  foreigners  is  the  Ta-wang-miaOy  a 
temple  in  the  suburbs,  situated  on  the  river  bank  just  opposite  the 
landing-place ;  and  at  this  temple  the  carts,  &a,  sent  to  meet  him 
should  be  directed  to  wait.  Where  this  arrangement  is  not  practica* 
ble,  the  best  plan  is  to  send  a  Chinese  on  to  Peking,  with  instructions 
to  hire  whatever  is  necessary,  if  conveyances  cannot  be  obtained 
at  the  Tchwang'tmao. 
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The  unial  hire  in  :•*- 

For  one  cart  and  one  mvde,  ^ 

,      ^^  J"  for  the  day. 
„        „       and  two  mules,  r^  * 

An  additional  nun  of  one  half  is  charged  if  hired  from  Peking. 

Mountain  chairs  (a  sort  of  sedan  between  two  mnles)  ean  oecasionaHy 
be  hired,  but  one  cannot  depend  upon  getting  them. 

Directions  how  to  proceed  about  pass-ports,  &c.,  on  anriTal  mt  the 
gate  of  Peking,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  section,  after  a  description 
of  the  journey  from  Tientsxng  by  road. 

Tientsin^  to  Pkkiho  bt  Cakt. — ^This  mode  of  conveyance  will 
probably  be  choden  by  all  trarellers  to  whom  time  is  of  consequence^ 
but  who  are  unable  to  procure  horses.  Carts  can,  under  ordinary  cir^ 
eumstaaces,  be  easily  hired  at  Tientsing  by  the  eompradores  or  servants 
of  foreign  establishments.  It  oeeasionaUy  happens,  however,  thai  the 
Chinese  government  impresses  every  kind  of  wheeled  oonveyanee  into 
its  service  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to  various  parts  of  the  province; 
even  horses  and  boats  are  sometimes  appropriated  in  the  same  way* 
Under  such  drcumstanoes  the  only  resource  of  the  unofficial  traveller 
is  to  wait  in  patience  until  the  conveyances  he  requires  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  official  travelkr  to  Peking  wu^  however  by  chance 
obtain  them  firom  the  Magistrate  by  the  agency  of  the  Consul  of  his  na- 
tion f  but  this  request  is  only  made  in  cases  of  neeessity,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  ihej  cannot  even  by  this  means  be  obtained. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  carts  usually  seen  in  the  streete  of 
Tientsing  are  not  of  the  class  required.  The  carterB  who  ply  between 
that  place  and  Peking  are  a  distinct  class  of  men,  somewhat  like  tlie 
carriers  in  remote  parts  of  England  in  the  **  good  old  times,**  before 
steam  had  rendered  communication  between  various  parts  of  the  count- 
ly  so  easy  as  we  now  find  it.  An  ordinary  street  carter  would  pro- 
bably lose  his  way  before  he  had  made  one  fourth  of  his  journey,  ttii4 
the  traveller  who  should  engage  one  would  find  cause  in  a  v^y  shori 
time  to  regret  his  bargain. 

The  remarks  in  the  previous  pages  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
stores,  &c.,  with  one  by  boat,  apply  equally  to  the  journey  by  cart^ 
except  that,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances   it   occupies   only    36 
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hoim,  a  smaller  quantity  is  of  coiurse  required.  A  larger  supply  of 
bedding  isy  howeTer,  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  reasons  given  in  the 
paragraph  describing  the  journey  from  Taku  to  lientsLag.  Should  the 
traveller  happen  to  be  starting  immediately  after  heavy  rains,  he  must 
caleulate  on  being  detained  nearly  3  days  on  the  way,  and  at  idmes 
during  the  wet  season  the  roads  have  been  found  to  be  impassable. 

There  is  a  certain  part  of  England  which  is  so  bad  that  it  is  vulgarly 
«aid  to  have  been  the  first  place  made— every  other  being  an  improve- 
ment on  it.  Those  who  say  so  have  never,  it  is  evident,  seen  the  roads 
and  villages  of  Northern  China.  To  call  the  wretched  tracks,  which 
in  many  places  form  the  only  available  highway  of  communicationi 
roadsj  is  certainly  to  make  use  of  a  misnomer.  The  beauties  of  these 
delightful  '* roads'*  are  however  only  to  be  seen  to  advantage  during 
the  wet  weather.  The  ruts  being  occasionally  two  feet  deep,  and  the 
whole  of  the  surface  being  covered  with  mud  and  water  in  a  uniform 
level,  the  traveller  has  an  admirable  opportunity  of  exercising  any 
Mark  Tapley-like  propensities  he  may  have  of  being  << jolly"  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  discomfort  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  high-road  between  the  capital  and  its  nearest 
seaport  there  is  only  room  for  one  cart  to  pass  at  a  time. 

The  usual  practice  of  travellers  leaving  Tientsing  is  to  start  at  day- 
light from  that  place,  having  first  of  all  fortified  the  inner  man  with  a 
substantial  breakfast.  About  I  p.m.,  the  village  of  Yang-Uun  will  be 
reached,  and  this  is  the  usual  luncheon  place.  After  an  hour's  stay  he 
again  takes  the  road,  arriving  at  Ho^'Wu  about  7  P.M.  Here  he  will 
find  an  inn,  at  which  he  can  dine,  and  having  concluded  his  meal  will 
in  all  probability  feel  quite  tired  enough  to  go  to  sleep  immediately, 
his  bedding  being  spread  out  on  the  brick  kdng  with  which  each  room 
is  foraished.  It  may  be  well  to  warn  travellers  that  these  stoves  ar# 
generally  heated  with  charcoal,  and  cases  of  sufiTocation  are  of  frequent 
ooeurrence  amongst  the  Chinese,  from  this  practice.  Foreigners  accustom- 
ed to  Chinese  inns  generally  make  the  inn  people  substitute  milletstalk 
for  charcoal,  as,  even  should  there  be  no  danger  of  suffocation  owing  to  the 
thorough  ventilation  afforded  by  broken  windows,  ^e^,  the  fumes  of  die 
latter  generally  cause  an  intense  head-ache  in  persons  unused  to  them. 
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The  carten  generally  leave  Eb-tMeu  about  4  ajl^  in  order  to 
reach  the  capital  before  the  gates  dose  for  the  night  The  mid-day 
resting  place  is  Chang -kia-wan^  the  site  of  the  only  regular  battle  in 
which  the  Tartars  and  our  own  troops  engaged.  The  bridge  orer  the 
canal  (not  usually  seen  from  the  road  taken  by  carts)  was  the  scene  of 
a  struggle  which  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Tartars  sent  out 
to  stop  the  advance  of  the ''  Barbarians"  on  the  capital  of  the  empires 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  Emperors  in  former  times  to  con* 
struct  stone  roads  of  masdve  blocks  of  granite  between  places  which 
were  much  frequented,  and  more  especially  such  as  the  Empezor 
himself  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  One  in  a  tolerable  state  of  regeh 
exists  between  Tungchow  and  Peking,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  prin- 
dpal  street  of  Tientsing  \b  paved  in  a  similar  manner.  Of  those  leading 
from  Peking  in  other  directions  something  will  be  said  hereafter.  The 
traveller  is  strongly  advised  to  dismount  whenever  he  finds  himself  ap- 
proaching a  pavementi  as  no  amount  of  cushions  will  save  him  from 
the  most  distressing  contusions.  The  road-ways  under  the  gates  of 
Peking  are  all  paved  in  this  manner,  and  owing  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  traffic  passing  over  them  they  are  in  many  places  worn  into 
holes  of  two  feet  in  depth. 

TiEMTSiKQ  TO  PEKING  ON  H0B6SBAOK. — ^Thc  samc  routc  is  followed 
on  horseback  as  that  taken  by  cart,  and  the  remarks  in  the  previous 
paragraph  as  to  resting  places,  ^.,  are  equally  applicable  to  those  who 
journey  in  this  way.  It  is  however  very  difficult  to  procure  horses 
(or,  more  correctly  speaking,  ponies,  for  the  European  horse  is  never 
met  with  except  in  the  hands  of  foreigners)  en  hire  for  so  long  a 
journey.  For  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  the  loan  of  an  animal 
from  a  friend  at  Tientsing,  but  who  nevertheless  prefer  riding  to  bump- 
ing, the  best  (and,  generally  speaking,  only)  plan  is  to  buy  a  rough 
strong  Tartar  pony,  which  may  be  got  for  something  like  20  dollars. 
The  animal  will  be  found  extremely  useful  while  in  Peking,  especially 
if  the  traveller  contemplates  making  visits  to  the  various  places  of  inte- 
rest in  the  neighbourhocd  of  the  capitaL 

Should  this  mode  of  conveyance  be  adopted,  any  baggage  not  suffi- 
ciently portable  to  be  strapped  on  the  saddle  of  the  servant's  or  guide's 
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pony  or  mule,  must  of  course  be  sent  on  preyiously  by  cart,  taking 
care  that  the  carter  is  provided  with  a  separate  pass,  as  otherwise  he 
will  be  stopped  at  the  city  gates  and  the  baggage  will  in  all  probability 
be  searched  and  the  contents  of  the  portmanteaux  very  likely  injured. 
Strange  to  say,  mules  are  much  preferred  by  the  Chinese  to  ponies  for 
purposes  of  riding.  The  latter  are  left  unbrushed  and  are  comparati- 
vely uncared  for,  as  we  should  think ;  while  the  former,  generally  well 
groomed  and  better  fed,  command  high  prices.  A  very  ordinary  look- 
ing mule  is  worth  fifty  taels,  while  the  best  specimens  will  fetch  as 
much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty.  One  advantage  to  the  traveller  is 
that  the  ponies  possess  an  endurance  which  is  hardly  equalled  by  the 
horses  of  any  western  nation.  Getting,  and  apparently  requiring,  no 
care,  and  fed  only  on  chopped  straw  and  bran,  one  of  these  little 
animals  will,  on  a  journey,  tire  out  the  stoutest  average  English  horse, 
and  after  an  hour  or  two's  rest  set  to  work  again  as  if  only  that  mo- 
ment fresh  from  his  own  stable. 

The  ponies  and  mules  of  the  northern  Chinese  are  shod  with  a  sort 
of  rude  imitation  of  the  European  horse-ehoe.  The  frog  is  not  cut 
away  but  allowed  to  rest  on  the  ground.  Owing  possibly  to  this 
practice,  it  is  dificult  to  meet  with  animals  whose  hoofs  are  perfectly 
sound.  The  farriers  generally  find  it  necessary  to  tie  them  up  in  a 
shoeing  frame  to  shoe  them,  as  they  kick  most  vigorously  if  their  legs 
are  free  while  undergoing  the  operation. 
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Approach  to  Peking. — By  far  the  most  striking  approach  to  the 
capital  is  that  by  the  Tungchow  paved  way.  A  fine  highway  of  some 
100  yards  in  width  extends  for  some  two  miles  ontnde  the  City  walls, 
its  side  lined  with  respectable-looking  shops  and  in  a  state  of  cleanliness 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  most  of  the  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  route  leading  to  the  Chi-kuo-men  is  usually  taken  by  those 
who  have  cdme  up  by  the  approach  from  the  Chang-Jaa-UHm  road. 
That  leading  to  the  Sha-huo-men  is  much  less  agreeable,  and  the  trayeller 
finds  himself  within  500  yards  of  the  southern  wall  before  he  has  had 
the  slightest  intimation  of  his  being  in  its  neighbourhood,  unless  he 
should  have  caught  a  passing  glimpse  at  a  comer  of  the  road  of  one  of 
the  gate  pagodas  of  the  Tartar  city. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  Peking  and 
various  particulars  as  to  its  walls,  public  buildings,  &c.,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  few  hints  as  to  the  delivering  up  of  passports,  and  how  and 
where  to  obtain  accommodation  ;  these  being  the  points  to  which  the 
mind  of  a  tired  traveller  will  most  certainly  be  directed  on  his  first 
arrivaL 

DKLTVERr  OF  Passport. — On  reaching  the  outer  giate  of  the  Chinese 
city  he  will,  if  in  a  cart  or  on  horseback,  be  somewhat  astonished  at 
finding  himself  brought  to  a  sudden  stop  at  the  order  of  a  ragged  looking 
object,  which  few  at  first  sight  are  willing  to  believe  is  the  soldier 
deputed,  by  the  small  mandarin  in  charge  of  the  gate,  to  stop  and  ex- 
amine all  new  comers,  take  their  passports  and  indulge  in  that  sort  of 
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insoience  wbichu  prorerbud  witli  those  who,  natoially  of  beggar's  degree, 
are  dresfod  in  a*  ^'  a  little  brief  authority."  After  what,  to  the  non* 
Chinese-speaking  traveller,  seems  an  animated  exchange  of  abusive 
language  with  the  oarter,  the  passport  is  taken  into  the  guard-house 
dtuated  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and  in  a  period  varying  from  five 
minutes  to  half-an-hour  is  returned  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
gate.  It  sometimes  happens  however  that  lihis  does  not  release  the 
o¥mer  of  the  passport  from  the  necessity  <^  undergoing  a  second  stoppage 
and  examination  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  first ;  and  in  cases 
of  suspicion,  strangers  have  been  stopped  erenthree  times.  Itis  however, 
ci  no  use  to  fight  the  question,  and  those  who  are  least  energetic  in  their 
^xitest  against  the  useless  annoyance  often  caused  by  the  gate  officials, 
are  gi^nerally  those  who  pass  through  with  least  trouble.  It  should 
alwi^s  be  borne  In  mind  that  any  real  insolence  can  be  reported  at  the 
Legation,  when  the  offender  will  be  punbhed  on  proper  representation 
being  made  to  the  Chinese  Authorities ;  but  people  are  advised  not  to 
be  needlessly  particular  as  to  the  mode  of  address  used  to  them  by  the 
disreputable  looking  scamps  who  form  the  gate  guard. 

Passing  for  some  distance  along  the  moat  parallel  to  the  South  wall 
of  the  Tartar  city,  the  travdler  will  then  enter  the  Hai-tS-mdn  or 
TB*ien-m&n  (as  the  eastern  and  central  South  gates  of  the  Tartar  city 
are  called)  should  his  destination  lie  in  that  direction.  Under  any 
circamstances  he  must  within  24  hours  enter  it,  in  order  to  present 
his  passport  for  visa  at  the  British  Legation.  As  ^e  gates  close  at 
sunset  he  is  recommended  not  to  enter  towards  dark  imlessiie  intends 
to  remain.     Further  advice  on  this  subject  is  given  below. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  passports  are  to  be  ddivered  up  to 
a  constable  stationed  at  the  gate  of  the  British  Legation  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  them.  They  are  generally  returned  in  about  48  hours  after 
defivery,  the  seal  of  the  Chinese  Tam^n  having  been  affixed  to  them. 
Fresh  passports  must  be  taken  out  to  proceed  to  any  place  more  than 
80  miles  to  the  northward  of  Peking. 

ExOHAKOB. — As  it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  varying 
rates  of  Exchange  in  Pddng  should  be  ihoroughly  understood  by  the 
traveller,  &e  necessity  for  their  comprehension  bdng  evident  before 
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any  agieenient  can  be  made  as  to  board  or  lodging,  a  table  of  die 

average  Exchange  u  hereunder  sabjoined,  with  some  additional  r«narka 

for  the  traveller's  guidance. 

Jbout  3 1  oa8h=  1  English  halfpenny  or  American  cent. 
Scash      1  pai 
60    ,f      10  ,,    1  tiao  note. 
SCO    „      70  „    7       „         11 
600    „    100„10       „         flferllW. 

In  actoal  practiooi  1  cash  is  generally  deducted  in  exchanging  tiao 
into  copper,  u  e.,  49  instead  ^  of  60  cash  are  given.  The  dollar  is 
therefore  often  7  cash  less  than  here  stated. 

The  above  table  is  given  at  par,  but  the  dollar  and  tael  generally 
fetch  more:— 7  tiao,  8  pai,  may  be  taken  as  an  average  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  year.  In  March  and  October,  the  exchanges  are  generally 
high ;  in  January  and  February,  just  before  the  Chinese  New  Year, 
they  are  lowest,  sometimes  sinking  as  low  as  6  tiao*)  8  pai,  or  even 
lower.  There  are  also  periods  in  each  month  when  the  exchange  rises 
and  falls.  From  the  4th  of  the  Chinese  month  till  the  10th  it  is  low ; 
during  the  rest  of  the  month  it  rises.  This  happens  on  account  of  the 
pay-day  of  the  Tartar  troops  being  about  the  4th,  5th,  or  6th,  and  the 
value  of  copper  rising  because  of  the  larger  quantities  of  silver  put  into 
circulation.  The  above  table  refers  crUy  to  the  Exchange  within  the 
walls  of  Peking* 

It  wiU  now  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  in  advance  as  to  the  gene- 
ral shape  and  disposition  of  the  city  and  the  regulations  which  afifect 
the  traveller's  comfort  The  Plan  of  Peking  may  be  roughly  describ- 
ed as  consisting  of  a  walled  square  placed  upon  an  oblong  the 
square  portion  being  known  as  the  Tartar  city,  or  The  City,  and 
generally  spoken  of  by  natives  as  Ch*gng-li-t'ow,  i  e.,  "  within  the 
wall ; "  and  the  oblong  being  called  by  them  *'  Ch'^ng-wai,"  u  6., 
'^  without  the  wall.''  Full  particulars  respecting  the  waUs,  gates, 
&a,  will  be  found  in  another  section,  but  for  present  purposes  it 
is  only  necessary  that  the  traveller  be  informed  tiiat  out  of  the  16  gates 
contained  in  the  walls  of  the  two  cities  those  through  which  he  is  likely 
to  pass  are  the  Sha-huo-m^n  (jj|^  &  f^)  ("  mSn  f^  "  meaning 
gate),  the  Tung-pien-mSn  (j^  M  P^),  or  the  Chiang- tz'-m^n  ()l& 
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"SS^  f^y  These  lead  from  the  oountiy  into  thetSiinese  portion  of 
tlie  towiif  and  having  entered  this,  he  must,  if  he  proceeds  into  the 
Tartar  eitj,  pass  through  one  of  the  three  gates  (in  the  South  wall), 
which  form  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  two  diyisions 
of  the  Capital  These  are  called  the  Hai-tam^n  (9^  ^  P^)  or 
Ts'ung-w^n-mgn  (^  ^  P^,)  the  Ts'len-mfin  (||[  P^)  or  Chen g- 
yang-mSn  (IE  ^  P^)  «id  the  Shun-chih-m^n  ()|p  ^/j^  P^),  or 
SUan-wu-m^n  (*^  ^  P^^,  the  traveller  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  gates  of  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  cities  are  locked  at  sundown, 
so  that  he  must  remain  for  the  night  in  whichever  city  he  happens  to 
be  at  the  time.  Should  he  be  outside  either  city  at  sunset  he  will  in 
like  manner  have  to  remain  there  till  sunrise;  and  care  must  therefore' 
be  taken  in  planning  excursions  to  avoid  so  disagreeable  a  termination 
to  a  day's  pleasure. 

As  above  stated,  the  Chinese  generally  speak  of  the  Chinese  city  as 
'^  outside  the  wall,"  but  it  will  be  understood  that  in  these  pages  the 
word  ''  outside  "  is  used  to  mean  outside  of  both  city  walls. 

Accommodation  ;  Inks,  &c. — ^The  traveller's  residence  at  Peking 
will  necessarily  vary  with  the  condition  of  his  visit.  Should  he  be 
able  to  avul  himself  of  the  hospitality  of  friends,  he  will  of  course 
reidde  in  the  Tartar  city,  within  which  are  the  foreign  Legations  and 
the  houses  of  the  few  other  Europeans  who  are  permanent  residents  at 
the  Capital  Should  he,  however,  know  no  one  able  to  accommodate 
him  or  be  destitute  of  letters  of  introduction,  the  Chinese  city  will 
offer  him  the  best  choice  of  inns. 

Arrangements  may  sometimes,  however,  be  made  to  hire  two  or 
more  rooms  in  a  temple  situated  within  the  Tartar  city,  not  very  far 
from  the  British  Legation.  The  choice  must  of  course  rest  with  the 
traveller,  who  is  recommended  as  a  matter  of  comfort  to  choose  the 
latter ;  though  the  nature  of  his  business  may  in  some  cases  render  it 
more  advisable  to  reside  in  the  Chinese  city. 

In  this  latter  the  following  inns  are  recommended.  The  Jth-sheng^ 
<ft8n  (  g  ^  jS")  "^^  Kao-ahmg-Um  (j|g  ^  jjg')  and  another  called 
the  Pm-shing'tim — ^all  situated  in  the  Siho-yen  (^  ijX  '^y  lane  ; 
they  arc  ill  fair  specimens  of  the  Northern  Chinese  inn. 
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The  timTdler  need  luordlj  be  ynaoeA  that  if  he  expects  anything 
beyond  a  eonple  or  Daore  of  wretched  rooms  famished  with  a  matted 
k'ang  or  store  bed^  a  chair  and  table,  and  generally  peopled  with  an 
infinity  of  fleas,  fta,  he  will  be  awfblly  disappcnnted.  Bat  his  experi- 
ence on  the  road  will  have  been  of  some  service  to  him  doubtless,  and 
if  he  has  taken  care  to  provide  himself  with  the  little  neoessariea 
enomerated  in  a  prerious  page,  he  will  not  have  much  to  complain  o£ 

In  the  Tartar  City,  tiie  temple  above  mentioned  will  be  foond 
ntaated  jost  inside  Ab  Hai  ta*>m6n  (B^  ^  p^)  or  Ts'ong  wen-mfo 
(^  TJjr  Jp^y,  This  place  has  of  late  been  mach  frequented  bj 
foragDers  and  the  aceommodalioik  is  superior  to  that  obtainable  at  tibe 
inns ;  the  expenses  abo  are  pretty  reasonable,  tiiough  of  course,  more 
a  matter  of  private  bargain  than  of  fibced  charges.  Infonnation  on  this 
head  can  generally  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Lega- 
tion, who  are  always  ready  to  give  it  when  reqnested. 

A  fair  charge  for  aeoommodaiion  ahm  at  one  of  the  inns  is  about 
2^  tiao  a  day.    The  scale  of  charges  to  natives  is  :-— 
For  room  alone,  1^  tiao  per  day. 
For  room  and  furniture,  2^  tiao  per  day. 

The  foreigner  is,  however,  always  expected  to  give  more,  and 
generally  finds  it  more  to  his  interest  to  submit  to  a  slight  squeeae 
than  to  fight  the  question. 

Mjlbkkt  PBIGS&— The  following  is  the  average  scale  of  prioes  of 
such  articles  as  are  most  likely  to  be  required  while  resident  at  an  inn : 

HBF  1  catty  »H  ^^' 

Beef,  from  12  to  15  catties 
Kutton,      10  to  13    „ 

Ducks,  each,         

FowlS|    I,        •••        •». 

Fish,  per  catty,     ... 
Bice,        „       «.•        ■«. 
Flour,      „  •••        ••• 

Bread  (native),  per  catty. 

Oil,  per  catty,       

Coal,  per  100  catties, 

Firewood,  per  100  catties,  

Apples,  each,  during  the  season, 
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Pean,      „                  p. 

„     Scaah. 

Peachea,  „                   ,^                   

•>     3    » 

loe,  2oattie8,         

»     1    » 

Strair,  long,  par  100  oattiei,           

about  4  tiao  4  paL 

Braiiy                    ff                   ••«        ••• 

II     2  doUan. 

Com,       '             „              

„     2J      „ 

Barley,                „         

»     *        » 

Chopped  straw,    ^              ^ 

„     4  tiao. 

Cart  hire,  per  day  of  12  hoiir^, 

»9         6       »f 

xouyi            II           ^f         •••        •••        ••• 

>»         6       »f 

It  la  fiur  better  to  use  oosA  in  making  Bmail  purohases  tlian  aiher. 
The  best  ezehsnge  shops  in  the  Chinese  city  are  attoated  in  the  TVien" 
mStHuhckiekj  or  large  stieet  lea^g  direetlj  south  from  the  Central 
South  gate  of  die  Tartar  city. 

Haying  thus  given  as  much  general  iiUbnnatioB  as  will  suffice  to 
giye  the  travelier  some  idea  how  to  proeeed  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Capital,  a  succeeding  section  will  give  a  topographical  and  historical 
sketch  of  the  dty  and  indicate  the  best  localities  for  the  purchase  of  such 
articles  as  are  generally  most  in  request  by  those  visitbg  it  for  pleasure. 


THE  CITY  OF  PEKING. 

'  SmrimON,  &C. — The  situation  of  Pekinghas,  combined  with  thenon- 
invenlive  character  of  the  Northern  Chinese,  conduced  to  render  it  but 
a  poor  place  in  the  way  of  manufactures.  The  preparation  of  articles 
in  daily  use  is  of  course  a  necessity ;  but  while  the  products  of  every 
other  portion  of  the  Empire  find  their  way  to  the  Capital,  it  gives 
little  but  bullion  in  return.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Tartar  City. 
Tke  City,  as  its  inhabitants  term  it,  (owing,  it  must  be  remembered| 
to  the  fact  that  in  original  design  it  was  simply  a  vast  dtadel^ 
eontains  nothing  but  the  palace,  the  residences  of  the  various  princes 
and  nobles  attached  thereto,  and  barracks  which  afforded  houseroom 
for  the  soldiers  attached  to  the  eight  banners, — a  force  which,  com* 
posed  entirely  of  Manchu  or  Tartar  soldiery,  has  since  its  first  enrol- 
ment been  the  hereditary  guard  of  the  throne. 
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The  Ctunese  City  eontams  most  of  the  shops  in  wfaioh  any  tfrticlef 
of  value  can  be  bought,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Min-jin  or  oom- 
monalty  of  Peking.  In  earlier  days  a  strict  ttne  of  demareatioa 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Tartar  and  of  Chinese  blood.  Time 
has  greatly  modified  the  prejudices  of  two  bundled  years  ago,  aa  might 
have  been  expected,  but  to  the  present  day,  the  Tartar  has  still  an 
advantage  over  the  Chinaman  in  the  race  for  court  promotion.  The 
characteristic  physiognomy  of  each  race  is  still  preserved,  and  a  shrewd 
guess  can  generally  be  given  as  to  the  paternity  of  any  ofaanoe  native 
who  may  be  met  with.  Hie  fiery  courage  which  distinguished  tlie 
hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  now,  however,  no  longer  exists  in  the  massesi 
This  idea  is  not  based  upon  the  fiust  of  their  being  unable  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  science  and  skill  of  modem  European  warfare,  but  is 
the  natural  conclusion  one  arrives  at  on  witnessing  the  futile  efforts 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government,  (when  unassisted  by  foreign  aid,) 
to  quell  rebellion  in  whatever  quarter  it  may  have  arisen. 

HiSTORT,  &c. — ^As  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  City  the  foUowiug 
particulars  are  given,  based  on  extracts  from  the  Chinae  R^potUonfj 
The  Middle  Kingdom^  and  other  works,  with  such  necessary  corrections 
as  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  place  than  that  possessed  by  their 
authors  at  the  time  of  publication,  demands. 

Peking  (t.  e.  Northern  Capital)  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  about 
thirteen  miles  N.  w.  of  the  Pei-ho,  and  about  110  miles  w.  n.  w.  of 
its  mouth,  in  latitude  89^54'.12''  N.,  and  longitude  116^27'  M.,  or 
nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Naples  and  Philadelphia.  A  canal  called  the 
Yun-liang-ho  runs  from  under  the  city  walls  to  Tung- chow,  where  it 
communicates  with  the  Pei-ho. 

The  city  formerly  existing  on  the  site  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Peking  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ten,  About  222  b.  c,  this 
Kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  T^in  dynasty  and  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  elsewhere.  Taken  from  the  Tt^in  by  the  K'iian  about 
936  A.D.,  it  was  some  two  years  afterwards  made  the  southern  capital 
of  that  people.  The  Kin  dynasty  subduing  the  K*itan^  in  their  return 
took  possession  of  the  capital,  calling  it  the  "  Western  Residence.** 
About  A.D.  1151,  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the  Kin  transferred  the  court 
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thither,  and  named  it  the  Central  residence.  In  1215,  it  was  captured 
by  Genghis  Khan.  In  1264,  Kublai  Khan  fixed  his  residence  there, 
giving  it  the  title  of  Chung'tu  or  Central  residence,  the  ordinary  name 
of  the  city  being  Shun4'ien-Ju.  In  1267  A.D.,  the  city  was  transferred 
3  U  (one  mile)  to  the  North  of  its  then  site,  and  was  then  called  Ta-tu  or 
*^  the  Great  Besidence.**  The  old  portion  became  what  is  now  known 
as  the  *'  Chinese  dty  "  and  the  terms  "  Northern  and  Southern  ^  city, 
or  more  commonly  nei-ch'eng  (within  the  walls)  and  wai-cKing  (without 
the  walkX  came  into  use.  The  native  Emperors  who  succeeded  the 
Mongol  dynasty  did  not,  however,  continue  to  make  Peking  the  seat  of 
Government  The  court  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Nanking^ 
which  was  considered  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire  imtil,  in  1421,  Yung 
Lo,  the  third  Emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  again  held  his  court  at 
Peking,  since  which  date  it  has  remained  the  Capital  of  China.  Under 
the  Mongol  dynasty  the  city  was  called  KhcmpaUk  (corrupted  into 
Cambaiu)j  t.  s.,  the  City  of  the  Khan.  At  the  present  day  the  Tartar 
city  is  universally  spoken  of  as  King-cJCeng^  ^  j|^  the  Capital  city,  the 
word  psi  or  "  north  ^  being  generally  omitted  by  Chinese  in  speak* 
ing  of  it. 

Peking  was  at  first  surrounded  by  a  single  wall  pierced  with  nine 
gates,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the. ''  City  of  the  I^ne  Grates."  A 
part  of  the  douthexn  portion  was  subsequently  enclosed,  and  the  city 
now  consists  of  two  portions — ^the  Northern  or  Tartar  city,  and  the 
Southern  or  Chinese.  The  former  contains  about  twelve  square  miles 
of  ground,  and  in  it  are  situated  the  Palace,  the  government  buildings 
and  barracks  for  the  troops.  The  Southehi  city  is  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  Chinese.  At  the  time  of  the  Manchu  conquest  all  their 
officers  were  billeted  in  what  were  at  that  time  good  buildings,  within 
the  inner  city ;  but,  as  is  the  case  to  this  day,  the  shrewdness  of  the 
Chinaman  soon  got  the  better  of  the  less  crafty  Manchu,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  houses  formerly  appropriated  to  the  latter  have  lapsed  I 

hy  purchase  or  otherwise  to  their  former  possessors,  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Peking  is  now  largely  tenanted  by  Chinese. 

Crrr.  Walls. — ^The  walls  of  the  Tartar  city  are  of  an  average  height 
of  50  feet,  but  portions  of  the  North  wall  reach  the  height  of  61  feet.  | 
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Their  average  width  is  about  40  feet,  but  the  wall  has  been  built  so 
irregularly  that  in  some  places  a  width  of  57  feet  is  found,  and  in  others 
a  width  of  only  22  feet  Its  outer  &ce  is  perpendicular,  while  its 
inner  side  slopes,  in  some  places,  very  considerably.  Parapets  are 
erected  on  both  the  inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  wall,  that  on  the 
latter  being  loopholed  and  crenellated.  At  intervals  of  about  50  to 
60  yards  are  large  buttresses,  every  sixth  being  of  much  larger  siae 
than  the  others ;  the  smaller  ones  are  about  15  to  20  feet  square, 
and  all  are  parapeted  like  the  rest  of  the  walL  Part  of  the  inner 
brick  lining  having  fallen  away  from  the  north  wall,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  of  observing  its  construction.  Near  the  gates,'  the 
Walls  are  occasionally  faced  with  stone,  but  in  other  parts  with  im- 
oiense  bricks,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  stone.  The  space 
between  the  facings  is  filled  up,  firstly  by  a  solid  foundation  of  con* 
Crete  of  some  ten  feet  in  depth ;  then  by  a  layer  of  well-rainmed 
earth  of  about  the  same  thickness ;  another  layer  of  concrete  and 
another  of  earth  succeed,  the  latter  being  paved  with  large  blocks 
x>f  granite,  which  form  the  terre-plein.  The  earth  to  fill  in  the  wall 
was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  surrounds  the  city.  The  concrete 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  our  sappers  to  form  a  trench  on  the  terre-plein 
Ruling  the  last  war.  Each  of  the  gates  has  a  buttress  on  either  side 
connected  by  a  semi-circular  wall,  which  tiius  fimns  an  enceinte. 
That  of  the  Central  South  Gate  (Ts*ien-m6n}  is  larger  than  any  of  the 
otihers,  and  is  the  only  one  with  3  entrances — the  central  gate  being 
^r  the  use  of  the  Emperor,  or  his  family,  alone.  The  arches  of  the 
gatewajrs  are  well  built,  «£d  each  gateway  is  surmounted  by  a  long 
lliree  storied  pagoda  built  of  wood,  and  owning  an  infinity  of  port- 
bdes,  through  which  (in  peace  time,  at  all  events)  an  array  of  wooden 
guns  bid  a  very  mild  defiance  to  anybody  who  may  take  a  fancj  to 
attadt:  one  of  the  pagodas  in  question. 

The  wall  surrounding  the  Chinese  city,  and  joining  the  other  at  the 
^eastern  and  western  extremities  of  its  south  face,  is  about  30  feet  in 
height,  25  thick  at  the  base,  and,  owing  to  the  great  slope  inwards,  only 
about  15  feet  wide  on  the  terre-plein ;  like  the  large  wall  it  has  a 
parapet  and  buttresses,  but  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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[Note. — The  ^ick  lines  are  according  to  Buesian  and  French  Surveys, 
thin  lines  indicate  approximately  the  general  direction  of  ike 
streets  aaid  lanes.] 
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British  Legation. 
PruBnian      „ 
Ruasian       „ 
French         „ 
United  States  Legation. 

T.?^"/f^^  \  French  Mission 

Foreign  Customs  Inspectorate. 
Tung-ho-kung  (Lama  temple). 
W^n-miao  (Confucian  temple) 
Corean  embassy. 
Mahometan  Mosque. 
Kuang-sing-tai  (Observatory). 
Ti-wang-miao  (Imperial  temple). 
Pai-ta-sstt  (Temple.) 
Hu-po-ssu    (do.) 
Mei-shan  (Hill  of  Coal.) 
Kao-chang  (Examination  Hall). 
Russian  Mission. 
Peh-tsng  (French  Ecclesiastical 

Mission). 
Mongolian  Market. 
Temple  of  Heaven.  • 

Temple  of  Agriculture. 
Golden  Fish  Ponds. 
Si-ho-yen  (Picture  street.) 
C  Lang  -  fang- 1  *ou  -  tiao  -  hu  -  tung 
1      (Picture  street). 
S  Ta-sha-lan-rh  (theatres  in  this 
f     street) 

Lu-li-chang  (Book  street). 
Yu-yinff-tang  (Foundling  hosp.) 
Yang-cni-yuan  (Lock  hospital). 
Ohou-chang  a.  (Soap  kitchen). 


32.  Chou-chang  b,  (Soup  kitcfaen)»| 

33.  Po-yung-kuan  ^emple). 

34.  Temple  of  the  Moon. 

35.  T'ien-ling-ssii  (Temple). 

36.  Wan-jen-kdng  (Place  of 

for  bodies  of  eriminals). 

37.  White  Ming  Pagoda. 

38.  Russian  Cemetery. 

39.  J  ih-tau  (Temple). 

42.  Drum  tower. 

43.  Te-sheng-mdn 

44.  A.n-tinff      ,, 

45.  Tung-chih  „ 

46.  Chi-ho        „ 

47.  Hai-td        „ 

48.  Chien         „ 

49.  Shun-chih ,, 

50.  Ping-tzu    „ 
5L  Si-chih       „ 

52.  How         mSn 

53.  Yung-hua  ,, 

54.  Si-hua        „ 

55.  Ta-ching     ,, 

56.  Si-pien     min 

57.  Tung-pien ,, 

58.  Sha-huo     ,, 

59.  Cheang-tzii  „  • 

60.  Tung-ting  „ 

61.  Kan-si        „ 

62.  Hang-yi      „ 

64.  Jih-tou  (temp 

65.  Tsai-shih-kou-rh        (ExecutioD 


Qateaof 

the 
Tartar  City. 


S   Gates  of  the 
Imparial  City. 

Gates  of  the 
Chinese  City 
exclusive  of 
^wall  dividing 
Chinese  and 
Tartar  cities. 


Jih-tou  (templeV 
Tsai-shih-kou-rh 
ground). 
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The  Tartar  city  wall  is  according  to  the  latest  measarements  14^ 
miles  in  circumference.  From  east  to  west  its  total  length  is  4^  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  8}  miles.  The  circumference  of  the  wall 
surrounding  the  Chinese  city,  is  nearly  14  miles  or  10  miles  from  its 
points  of  junction  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  Tartar  city  wall  The 
total  circumference  of  the  two  cities  is  therefore  20  miles  and  a  few  yards. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  will  strike  a  stranger,  is  the  total  absence 
of  all  means  for  defence.  No  guns  are  to  be  seen,  the  wretched 
specimens  which  were  brought  out  from  their  hiding  places  to  do  duty 
during  the  war  having  been  returned  to  their  former  receptacles  in  the 
basement  stories  of  the  gate  pagodas.  The  waUs  are  not  open  as  a 
public  promenade  to  the  inhabitants,  but  nothing  is  done  to  hinder 
strangers  from  walking  on  them,  though  it  is  well  known  th^t  the 
Chinese  authorities  by  no  means  approve  of  their  doing  so.  Various 
descriptions  of  shrubs  flourish  here  in  great  luxuriance,  the  most  com* 
mon  being  a  prickly  plant,  which  renders  walking  in  some  places  very 
disagreeable  and  threatens  in  parts  to  do  considerable  damage  by  its 
roots  spreading  under  the  granite,  and  so  forcing  up  the  pavement 
The  ftces  of  the  wall  are,  however,  almost  entirely  free  from  anything 
in  the  way  of  vegetation  likely  to  do  damage* 

The  above  measurements  and  particulars  will  be  found  to  diiFer 
from  those  given  by  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  Pdkdng;  they 
are,  however.  ofPered  as  the  result  of  personal  ezaminatioa. 

Hie  city  of  Peking  being  situated  in  a  sandy  plain,  *^  dust  storms,*^ 
or  rather  sand  stcHrms,  are  of  frequent  occnrrenca  Vast  mounds  are 
to  be  seen,  piled  against  the  walls,  on  the  outside  face,  formed  entirely 
by  these  disagreeable  gales,  and  in  many  places  their  tops  are  only  some 
twenty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  walL 

The  number  and  disposition  of  the  gates  of  Peking  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  map.  The  city  lies  nearly  due  north  and  south,  the 
central  South  gate  (Tang^trng-min)  lying  due  SouAi  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  city.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  walls  of  the  Chinese 
city  project  beyond  those  of  the  Tartar  quarter. 

QmsKSJOs  DiSFOSRiON  OF  SzBSBis,  BuiLDiNos,  &c.-— The  general 
plan  of  the  dty  will  strike  the  traveller  as  having    been  conceived. 
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and  partly  carried  out,  in  a  spirit  which  seems  oddly  at  yariance  with 
the  wretched  buildings  met  with  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  principal 
streets.  The  uniyersal  decay  of  all  that  was  once  beautiful  or  fine- 
looking  in  the  way  of  architecture  will  also  arrest  his  attention.  This 
latter  condition  of  affidrs  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  of  one  of 
the  early  Tartar  Emperors  having  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  any 
houses  from  being  pulUd  dawn  in  Peking.  Buildings  might  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  but  nothing  was  to  be  done  to  destroy  them;-^hence 
the  ruined  appearance  of  so  many  houses  and  temples  which  would  be 
better  pulled  down. 

The  difierence  existing  between  the  original  plan  of  laying  out  the 
city,  and  the  way  it  was  subsequently  carried  out,  is  of  course  owing 
to  the  fact  that  £ublai  Khan,  who  was,  so  to  speak,  ^e  &ther  of  its 
present  arrangement,  began  his  Work  as  a  conqueror  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  servile  labour.  His  successors,  distinguished  as  the  Chinese 
race  has  been  for  its  non-progressive  policy,  have  in  no  case  sought  to 
improve  on  the  original  design,  while  the  exactions  of  the  Government 
have  not  tended  to  encourage  private  enterprise  of  any  description. 

The  general  shape  of  the  city  as  before  mentioned  might  be  roughly 
represented  by  a  square  placed  on  an  oblong. .  The  northwest  comer  of 
the  Tartar  City  however  is  not  a  right  angle,  the  western  wall  beng 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  eastern  one;  and  the  north  wall  makes  a 
a  slight  curve  to  meet  it,  so  that  the  Tartar  city  may  be  described  iju 
tiie  words  of  Dr.  Williams  as  an  ''  irregular  tetragon."  The  departure 
from  the  square  form  is,  however,  so  slight  that  it  may  praclically  be 
considered  a  square  and  as  such  is  represented  in  aU  Chinese  maps. 

''  The  Northern  City  consists  of  three  enclosures,  one  within  the 
other,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  walL  The  innermost  contains  the 
imperial  palace  and  its  surrounding  buildings ;  the  second  is  occupied 
by  the  several  offices  appertaining  to  the  government,  and  by  many 
private  residences ;  the  outer  one,  for  the  most  paxt,  consists  of  dwell- 
bg-housesy  with  shops  in  the  larger  avenues;  The  ioner  area  is  called 
Kin-ch^Sng^  or  Prohibited  City,  and  its  circumference  ia  about  two 
miles ;  the  wall  is  nearly  as  solid  as  that  around  the  dty,  faced  with 
glazed  bricks,  and  covered  with  yellow  tiles,  which  at  a  distance,  and 
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in  the  sonfihine,  look  brilliantly.  A  gate  on  each  side  of  this  area  gives 
access  to  its  buildings,  and  the  space  and  rooms  appertaining  to  them 
inniish  lodgment  to  the  guard  which  defends  the  approach  to  the 
Dragon  Throne ;  a  tower  at  each  corner,  and  one  over  each  gateway, 
also  a£R)rd  accommodation  to  other  troops.  The  interior  of  this  endo- 
sure  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  walls  running  from  south  to 
north,  and  the  whole  is  occupied  by  a  suite  of  court>yards  and  apart- 
ments, which,  in  their  arrangement  and  architecture,  far  exceed  any 
other  specimens  of  the  kind  in  China.  According  to  the  notions  of  a 
Chinese,  all  here  is  gold  and  silver ;  he  will  tell  you  of  gold  and  silver 
piDarSy  g<4d  and  silver  roofs,  and  gold  and  silver  vases,  in  which  swim 
gold  and  silver  fishes. 

"At  the  sides  of  the  gates,  and  also  between  them,  are  esplanades 
for  mounting  to  the  top ;  the  ditch  around  the  city  is  fed  from  the 
Tung-hwui  river"  (sluices  being  erected  to  control  the  supply  of  water 
«-4t  is  shut  off  in  summer),  "  which  also  siipplies  all  the  other  ditches 
leading  across  or  through  the  city.  On  approaching  Peking  from 
TNxng-diow,  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  buildings  inside  the  walJs  is 
seen ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  high  look-out  towers  over  the  gates,  it 
would  more  resemble  an  encampment  inclosed  by  a  massive  wall  than 
a  large  metropolis.  No  spires  or  towers  of  churches,  no  pillars  or 
monuments,  no  domes  or  minarets,  nor  even  many  dwellings  of  superior 
elevation,  break  the  dull  uniformity  of  this  or  any  Chinese  dty.  In 
Peking  the  different  coloured  tiles,  yellow,  green,  and  dun  red,  upon 
the  roofs,  impart  a  variety  of  colours  to  the  scene ;  but  the  only  objects 
to  rdieve  the  monotony  are  usually  large  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  flag- 
staffi  in  pairs  before  every  official  residence.  A  towering  pagoda  is 
UtfuaDy  the  only  building  which  claims  an  eminence.  It  is  no  doubt, 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  &r  better  that  all  the  people  should  have 
decently  comfortable  tenements,  than  that  the  mud  hovels  of  the 
mnetched  poor  should  only  look  the  more  foriom  beside  the  magni- 
ficent place  of  the  nabob ;  still,  the  mere  scenery,  as  at  Calcutta  or 
Tabriz,  is  more  picturesque  than  the  Chinese  cities.** 

Thb  Ceohbsb  Cnr.  Tbmplbs. — ^Although  containing  most  of  the 
mffcantile  population   of  the  capital,    the    Chinese    dty   does   not 
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present  n»nj  features  o#  interest  to  tbe  traTeSer,  Tbe  cMef  ^&C9 
within  its  walls  are: — ^Ist^  The  l*len-tan  (^  j^^\  generally  caBed by 
foreigners  the  ^  Temple  of  Heaven."  It  is  situatecl  in  a  ^micioih  oral 
enclosnre,  upwards  of  two  miles  in  eirtomlerence^  on  tke  eastern 
side  of  the  avenne  leading  due  north  from  the  middle  south  gate.  The 
central  building,  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  enteri  except  those  who 
are  of  Royal  blood,  or  who  do  duty  within  the  enclosure^  is  dreular  bk 
form  and  roofed  with  blue  tiles,  surmoimted  with  a  gilt  baB.  Bad  it 
been  kept  in  the  eomntonest  repair,  it  would  be  ozfea  of  the  most  beaad* 
fill  specimens  of  naftive  ardutectare  in  the  North  of  Chzaa.  Tarioos 
other  buildings  surround  this,  some  of  which  are  deroied  to  lodging 
the  Emperor  and  bb  re^niie,  when  the  annual  Tisik  is  paid  for  th^ 
purpose  of  sacrificing  on  the  altar  which  gives  its  name  to  the  phice. 
Thb  altar  is  a  round  ''or  rather  polygonal  building,  consisting  of 
three  terraces,  each  about  10  feet  high,  and  respectively  120,  90  anji 
6C  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  white  marble  and  protected  by  balustrades 
of  the  same.  A  square  waH  surmounted  by  blue  tiles  surrounds  this 
altar,  and  beyond  it  is  situated  the  palace  of  abstinence,  where  the 
Emperor  fasts  three  days,  preparatory  to  offering  the  annual  saerifice.*** 
No  priests  live  in  the  enclosure,  a  few  wretched  looking  coolies  being 
its  only  guardians  and  keepers^ 

Opposite  to  the  Tlen-tan  is  situated  the  Ti-tan  {)f^  J^  (^,  Altaf 
to  Earth)  or  Sien-nung-tan,  {y^  ^  J9^)  and  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  Temple  of  Agriculture.  Tbe  following  is  Dr.  WiiHams^  description 
of  this  place : — 

''  It  is  professedly  dedicated  to  the  deified  monarch  Sh^ng-nung,  the 
supposed  inventor  of  agriculture.  This  altar  stands  in  an  enclosure 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  really  composed  of  four 
separate  altars ;  to  the  spirits  of  heaven,  those  of  the  earth,  to  the 
planet  Jupiter  and  to  Sh^n-nung.  The  worship  at  this  altar  is  per- 
formed at  the  vernal  equinox,  at  which  time  the  ceremony  of  plough* 
ing  a  part  of  the  enclosure  is  performed  by  the  Emperor,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Rites.  A  little  west  of  this  enclosure  is  an 
artificial  pool,  dug  in  1,771,  called  the  Heh  Lung  Ion,*  or  Black  Dragon 
•  WiUiamt*  Middle  Kingdom. 
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pool,  dedicated  to  tlie  spirits  of  the  waters,  wkere  kia  Majesty  performs 
special  supplications  whenever  the  country  suffers  from  drought  or 
deluge*     These  three  areas  (those  df  tihe  Temple  of  Heaven,  of  Earth 
■and  the  Hdt,  Ltmg  iCM)  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  southern  city,  and  east 
<of  the   altar  to  Heaf^en  is  an  extensive  space  devoted  to  the  rearing  of 
TBgetaUes.     These  chasms  in  the  settled  portions  of  Peking,  indoding 
that  part  of  the  Imperial  city  occupied  by  the  Western  Park,  render  it 
improbable  that  the  population  of  the  Chinese  metropolis  much  exceeds 
two  millions,  including  those  dwelling  in  the  suburbs  around  each  gate." 
'Gou^Bif  Fish  Pohds:  Execution  G&ocnd. — About  >i  third  of  a  mile 
from  lihe  Tim-tan  are  l^e  Km-f/Q-ch^dh  (^  '^  Ml)  or  golden  fish 
ponds,  where  immense  numbers  of  these  favourites  of  the  Chinese  are 
reared.     Outside  the  ShAnchth-min  or  Western  South  gate  of  the 
Tartar  city,  the  traveller  who  may  be  passing  a  place  called  the  Tscd- 
^lih-Vow  (^K  f^  P)  )  will  probably  come  across  a  number  (^-wooden 
usages,  containing  human  heads  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of 
decomposition.     He  will  then  become  aware  that  he  is  passing  the  ex- 
ecution ground,  a  fact  which  the  locality — ^the  junction  of  two  streets 
covered  with  booths  and  shops — ^and  the  ever-passing  crowd  of  itinera  it 
hawkers,  buyers  and  sellera,  each  wrapped  up  in  his  business  affiurs,. 
and  apparently  totally  unconscious  of  the  ghastly  objects  within  a  few 
feet  of  his  eyes,  would  hardly  have  suggested  to  him. 

The  actual  site  on  which  the  criminal  is  beheaded,  or  put  to  slow  and 
painful  death  by  torture,  is  occupied  on  ordinary  days  by  a  pork 
Ibulcher'g  shop.  When  an  execution  is  to  take  place,  this  is  removed^ 
and  the  prisoner,  bound  and  in  a  kneding  position,  has  his  head  struck 
offatasmgieblow.  In  the  case  of  those  condemned  to  sxxSgs  Ling-ehihy 
vtdgarly  rendered  in  English  '^cutting  into  ten  thousand  pieces," 
a  rade  cross  is  erected  and  the  unhappy  object  is  firmly  lashed  theieto, 
hb  pigtail  being  used  to  draw  his  head  into  an  upright  position.  The 
details  of  this  cUabolical  punishment,  as  related  by  eye-witneMea,  are 
too  sickening  to  enter  into,  and  have  moreover  been  previously  des- 
cribed by  other  writers.  In  either  ease  the  head  of  the  culprit  is  trans- 
Nora.  The  Hekrimff'ian  9S  ^M  "fS  here  spoken  of  must  not  be  confounded  with 
atinplo  of  the  Mine  name  dtiiated  tome  17  mileeto  the  Noithward  ef  Peking. 
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ferred  to  one  of  the  wooden  oagesf  wbere  it  remains,  frequenflj  for 
months,  an  object  of  arersion  to  erery  foreigner,  and  (apparently)  of 
amusement  to  the  natives. 

Shops:-— OuBiosniBs,  Old  Coins,  Bbonzs  Abticlss  and  that  daas 
of  goods  included  under  the  term  "  ArHcUi  of  Vertu "  can  be  best 
bought  in  the  Ta-^a-lan  or  Ta-cAo-^on  (^  ^  'jj^).  PiCTUBsa  done 
in  the  most  approved  Chinese  style,  and  Lanterns  of  every  sort,  shape 
and  variety,  at  prices  varying  from  5  cash  to  5  dollars,  are  sold  in  the 
Lang-fang  fow-tiao-hu-tung  ( Jj^  j^  Hjj^  |^  f^> 

FcTBNiTDBK  and  wooden  articles  generally  are  sold  in  the  Ttrng-Hcu^ 

Silk  and  Satins  are  sold  in  the  shops  situated  in  the  Tuog-ynd^ 
*'^  (M  M  ^)  "^d  Si-yr^Vumg  (gg  ^  3gX 

FuBS  are  sold  in  the  Chu-paO'ikik  (J^  SB  |^)l 

Jadb  AsncLKS  can  also  be  purchased  here,  though  the  best  place 
is  a  small  street  known  to  natives  as  Lauhurh^i'tia  (i^  j^  j[j^  ^) 
on  account  of  its  situation  beneath  the  back  wall  of  a  series  of  houses., 

Cloth,  Linsn,  &c.,  is  sold  chiefly  in  the  following  shops,  situated 
in  the  Tifim-mgf^ta^dMh  {^f\i^^)'^*  Ti-chSng  (^  ^)  2. 
Jvi'Un'Wmg  {^  j^  f^  and  8.  CMen^siang-yi  (||[  j^  ^ 

Rice  Paper  and  Artificial  Flowers  come  from  the  Htathurk- 
«*«^  (^  j^  rft*)  j^t  outside  the  Tsien-m^n. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  purchase  Chinbse  Books  will  find  most  of 
the  shops  where  they  are  sold  in  the  LurU-ch^ang  (j^  j^  jj^  No 
distinction  exists  here  as  to  sellers  of  second  hand  books.  Botii  old 
and  new  ape  sold  by  the  same  shop. 

Markets.'— The  best  market  for  ordinary  eatables,  such  as  meat, 
fish,  vegetables,  &c.,  is  the  Sien-yv^how.  Preserved  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats of  all  kinds,  such  as  hardbake  and  other  objects  of  the  school- 
boys' affections,  are  to  be  got  in  perfection  at  a  shop  called  the  Chmram" 
too  (^  ^  j^)  about  half-wi^  down  the  Liu^U-ch'ang  (^  ^  j^). 

Theatres. — ^Theatres  abound  in  the  Chinese  city.  The  names  of 
some  are  here  subjoined,  but  few  who  have  witnessed  the  dreary 
performances  at  a  "  Sing-song  "  as  it  is  called  in  the  South,  will  care  to 
see  much  of  Pekingese  Theatricals.    To  the  student  of  Mandarin  they 
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c^Bj  however)  ixiteiresting,  as  most  plays  of  which  the  plot  and  accesso- 

tries  are  of  modem  dat^,  are  performed  in  this  dialect     Those  relating 

txy  the  old  dynasties  are  usually  spoken  in  the  Hupeh  dialect.     The  two 

t>est  theatres  are  those  known  as  the  Lfth-skow-tang  (jj^  ^  ^)  and 

TTenshten-fang  (^S^  ^  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  which  are  situated  in  the  street 

lung^koh-ym  {J^  ^  yl^).     Besides   these  are  the  Tien-loh-yuan 

<^  ^  |g)  situated  in  the  Ta-ska-lan  (^  ^  ^).  Tung-lok-yuan 

<^   Itl    |§)  ^tuated    in    the    Tasha^an  (^  ^  ^)  and  the 

KuHmg-teh-law  ( J^  ^^  ijA)  situated  in  the  JouMikUi  (^^  f^). 

The  above-mentioned  places  exhaust  the  list  of  sights  likely  to  greatly 
interest  the  visitor,  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  portion  of  Peking. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  places  worth  visiting,  though  scarcely 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  many 
localities  in  and  around  the  Tartar  city, 

Gensrai.  Kkkarks. — Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  Chinese  city  being 
exempt  from  the  (comparatively)  rigid  military  rule  which  prevails  in 
the  northern  city,  and  of  its  being  the  seat  of  amusements  of  all  kinds, 
it  is  the  chief  resort  of  those  who  are  in  seai'ch  of  relaxation  or  dissipa- 
tion.   Its  area  is  not  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Tartar  city,  but 
the  large  spaces  taken  by  the  Temples  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  cultivated 
fields  and  waste  ground  for  drilling  troops,  ^ ,  render  the  actually  inha- 
bited portion  very  small  in  proportion  to  that  enclosed  within  the  wall. 
With  igpspect  to  the  facilities  given  to  visitors  who  wish  to  examine 
the  various  government  buildings  in  Peking,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
poutively.     When  Europeans  first  visited  the  north,  after  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tlentsing,  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
admittance  to  any  of  them,  but  somewhat  difierent  regulations  are  in 
force  at  present.     Some  have  been  closed  to  outsiders  in  consequence 
of  real  or  alleged  assaults  on  the  doorkeepers,  priests,  &a ;  while  others 
to  which  admittance  was,  even  formerly,  only  obtainable  by  heavy 
bribes,  have  been  now  peremptorily  forbidden  to  foreigners  on  grounds 
which,  however  frivolous,  are  in  strict  accordance  with  treaty  right. 
It  will  dierefore  be  understood  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every 
place  mentioned  is  open  to  inspection.     To  ascertain  this  the  advice 
i&d  sssistance  of  a  resident  is  invaluable,  and  when  once  distinctly 
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informed  that  an  entry  is  not  permitted^  the  traveller  is  strongly  advised 
to  forbear  pressing  the  point 

To  recapitulate*  The  traveller  may  well  devote  one  entire  day  to 
visiting,  if  possible,  the  few  places  above  mentioned,  filling  up  his  spare 
time  by  riding  or  walking  through  such  streets  as  he  may  find  present 
most  objects  of  interest  Another^  day  may  be  given  to  visiting  the 
book,  picture,  and  curiosity  shops ;  though,  should  he  be  an  intending 
purchaser  to  any  extent,  the  visitor  will  find  it  advisable  to  spread  his 
visits  over  several  days,  as  Pekingese  shopmen,  like  their  country- 
men in  the  South,  invariably  ask  about  double  the  amount  they  intend 
to  take.  The  best  plan  in  dealing  with  them  is  to  name  the  estimated 
value,  and  to  make  no  departure  whatever  from  the  first  statement; 
after  one  or  two  visits  they  understand  one's  mode  of  dealing  and 
expedite  matters  considerably. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  P^kino  — Before  introducing  the  reader  to 
the  Tartar  city,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Peking.  They  are  based  on  the  comprehensive  reports 
drawn  up  by  Doctors  Lockhart  and  Dudgeop,  of  the  working  of  the 
Mission  Hospital. 

The  site  of  Peking  being  on  a  vast  sandy  plain,  ague  and  dysentery 
are  met  with  less  often  than  in  the  South  of  China,  where  marshy 
damp  ground  exists  to  a  large  extent  Following  the  usual  rule  that 
diseases  of  the  chest  are  rare  when  ague  prevails,  and  vice  versa,  the 
natives  of  the  capital  suffer  much  from  consumption.  Hooping  cough 
and  diptheria  prevail  amongst  children  as  in  England.  Scrofulous 
diseases  are  common  and  insanity  is  said  to  affect  the  natives  extensive- 
ly, though,  owing  to  the  rigorous  confinement  in  which  an  insane  person 
is  kept  such  cases  are  not  often  seen  in  public. 

The  chief  danger  (if  danger  there  be)  to  the  visitor  arises,  howevcTi, 
from  small  pox  and  cholera.  The  native  plan  of  inoculation  in  the 
nostril  is,  as  Dr  Lockhart  obseives,  open  to  serious  objection,  inasmuch 
1^  the  disease  is  thus  maintained  amongst  the  community  and  every 
case  is  a  focus  of  infection.  Cholera  is  said  to  prevail  to  some  extent 
every  summer;  but  in  1862  a  severe  visitation  of  the  epidemic  was 
experienced|  and  numbers  died  in  the  street     SeveraL  of  the  foreign 
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residents  and  their  native  servants  were  more  or  less  ailfected,  bnt  none 
&taliy.  During  the  two  months  of  the  visitation  15,000  people  are 
computed  to  have  died,  and  as  the  nnmbei  comes  from  a  Chinese 
official  source  it  is  probably  within  the  mark. 

During  the  winter  months  frost  bites  are  the  cause  of  numerous 
deaths  and  mutilations.  The  disease,  however,  from  which  inhabitants 
of  Peking  seem  to  suffer  most  severely  is  opthalmia  and  affections  of 
the  eye  generally ;  and  the  skill  of  the  medical  missionaries  in  treating 
these  diseases  seems  to  be  more  appreciated  than  any  other  efforts  they 
have  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese. 

In  spite  of  the  prevalence  every  summer  of  the  epidemics  above 
mentioned,  Peking  cannot  be  considered  by  any  means  an  imhealthy 
residence  for  Europeans.  During  the  past  five  years,  but  one  foreigner 
has  died  of  epidemic  disease,  and  it  may  safely  ho  asserted  that,  were 
the  city  properly  drained  and  sanitary  regulations  strictly  enforced, 
it  would  probably  be  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  Eastern  Asia. 

The  Tabtab  Citt  and  its  SuBDivifiiONS.— The  Tartar  city  appears 
on  the  map  to  be  composed  of  three  squares,  one  within  the  other. 
The  innermost  of  these  is  the  area  containing  the  palace,  called  the 
•'Neikung"  and  known  by  foreigners  as  the  "Prohibited  City," 
jealously  guarded  as  it  is  firom  any  possibility  of  external  intrusion. 
The  walls  surrounding  the  palace  grounds,  which  enclose  a  space  of 
about  a  ^square  mile,  are  built  of  red  brick  and  are  crenellated  like 
those  surrounding  the  Tartar  dty.  The  terraces  and  glacis  are  also  of 
brick,  while  the  walks  within  the  enclosure  are  stone  paved.  The  gate 
forming  the  outer  barrier  of  the  palace  is  the  Ta-ts'ing-mun  (^  j|^ 
P^)  which  fironts  the  Ts'ien-men,  and  is  situated  in  the  South  wall  of 
the  Imperial  city.  Thb  gate  is  a  low  ugly  building  with  three  doors, 
and  will  strike  the  traveller  as  but  a  mean  looking  affoir  for  the  outer 
entrance  of  so  renowned  a  residence  as  the  Imperial  Palace ;  it  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  so  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
Chinese  custom,  that  none  of  the  interior  magnificence  of  an  edifice 
should  be  visible  in  its  external  arrangements. 

Imprbial  Palacb. — As  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  short  of  a 
general  sack  and  plunder  of  the  city,  it  is  at  all  probable  that  any  of  ihe 
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present  genezation  of  travellers  will  obtain  admission  into  the  aattcium 
aanctorum  of  Chinese  aatocracj,  it  will  be  of  Uttle  use  to  enlarge  at 
very  great  length  on  the  internal  plan  of  the  palace.  The  following 
description  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  it. 

Passing  through  the  Ta-t8*ing-men,  a  spacious  courtyard  i«  entered, 
on  either  side  of  which  is  a  gate,  that  on  the  East  named  Tung-san-so- 
™^^  (^  ^  ^  P^X  ^^^  01^  ^h®  ^^^  called  the  Si-san-eo-mdn 
(^Ej  ^  4fc  P^).  Facing  and  directly  North  of  the  entrance  is  the 
Tien-an-men  (^  ^  p^  ).  Beyond  this  lies  the  Twan-men  (jjjjj^  M  \ 
and  still  further  to  the  North  the  Wu-men  (<4p  P^)  or  Meridian  gate, 
which  is  ^e  Southern  entrance  of  the  Prohibited  City,  and  the  second 
gate  from  the  palace  itsel£  Before  this  gate  on  the  East  is  a  solar, 
and  on  the  West  a  lunar,  diaL  In  the  tower  above  it,  called  iheT^ng- 
w^n-ku,  is  a  large  gong,  which  b  stated  to  have  been  used  in  the  time  of 
tfae^Gng  dynasty— in  the  same  manner  as  the  drums  to  be  found  at  ihe 
entrances  of  Magistrates'  Ta-m6ns  at  the  present  day—- by  would-be 
petitioners  who,  having  fiuled  to  obtain  justice  through  the  ordinary 
channels,  were  permitted,  by  striking  it,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor  himself  to  their  grievances;  death,  however,  being  the  penalty 
of  a  needless  or  frivolous  appeaL  At  the  present  day  it  is  struck  when 
the  Emperor  passes  through  the  gate.  This  is  the  place  of  audience  for 
triumphant  genends  who,  on  their  return  from  a  successful  campaign, 
here  present  the  captives  and  treasure  th^  have  obtained.  The  distri- 
bution of  presents  to  foreign  ambassadors  and  native  officials  also  takes 
place  on  this  spot 

The  Wu-men  leads  into  a  courtyard,  through  which  runs  a  small 
canal,  crossed  by  five  bridges  with  carved  balustrades,  lions  dsc,  all 
in  fine  marble.  On  the  left  of  the  courtyard  is  the  Si  ho  m^n  (j^ 
5|^  P^)  and  on  the  right  the  Tang  ho  m^n  (g^  ^  P^X  Within 
this  indosure  is  a  building  called  the  Pai-ho  Tien  (H[|^  ^ff\  ^),  which 
has  five  avenues,  built  of  fine  marble  leading  to  it,  much  resembling, 
in  general  arrangement,  the  bridges  within  the  Wu-m^n.  This  build- 
ing has,  according  to  Father  Hyacynth,  the  former  Russian  Archimand- 
rite, a  basement  of  20  feet  and  a  total  height  of  110  feet.  The  ascent 
ia  by  5  flights  of  42  steps  each,  with  balustrades,  ornamented  with 
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tnpods  and  other  figures  in  bronze.  The  central  avenue  is  very  broad, 
and  is  used  by  the  Emperor  alone.  I^inoes  and  officers  of  the  highest 
rank  use  the  two  next  avenues,  while  all  others  use  those  to  the 
extreme  right  and  left. 

At  the  back  of  the  Tai-ho  tien  is  the  gate  leading  to  the  palace  proper, 
which  consists,  in  general  terms,  of  four  large  and  two  small  buildings, 
called  the  Cheng  kung  {JJ^  ^)  or  The  palace,  the  Tung  kung  and 
Si  kung,  and  lastly  the  Kin  luan  tien  (^  ^|  ^).  The  smaller 
buildings  are  allotted  to  the  Dowager  Empress  and  suite  ;  they  are  called 
the  Ning  Show  kung  (^  ^  ^),  and  Klen-ts'ing-kung  (^  ]||  ^)- 

According  to  native  descriptions  (which,  it  must  be  premised,  are 
extremely  untrustworthy  with  regard  to  anything  relating  to  a  place 
so  sacred  in  Chinese  eyes)  the  palace  used  as  the  actual  residence  of  the 
Emperor  has  its  floors  painted  of  a  vermilion  colour,  disposed  in  a 
square  pattern.  The  centres  of  the  rooms  are  covered  with  native 
yellow  velvet  carpet  and  in  most  of  them  the  furniture  (which  in  shape 
and  make  exactly  lesembles  that  in  common  use  amongst  the  Chinese) 
is  constructed  of  the  best  southern  wood,  which  takes  a  high  polish. 
They  assert,  however,  that  the  Emperor's  own  room  contains  sofas,  &c., 
of  which  the  frames  consist -of  s<^d  gold.  Of  the  Chin-luan-tien  or 
official  reception  room,  however,  a  more  certain  description  can  be 
furnished.  Its  carpeting  consists  of  rough  velvet  worked  with  yellow 
dragons,  and  it  contiuns  no  seats  or  other  conveniences  for  sitting,* 
except  the  throne  itself,  none,  however  high  his  rank,  being  permitted 
to  assume  any  other  than  a  kneeling  posture  while  in  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  llie  throne  itself  is  placed  on  an  elevated  dais,  stated 
to  be  ninety  feet  high  and  ascended  from  behind  by  staircases.  Beneath, 
and  supporting  it  is  a  large  gilt  copper  dragon,  with  five  claws.  On 
either  side  of  the  haU  is  a  sort  of  gallery,  which,  on  state  occasions,  is 
filled  by  musicians,  who  discourse  the  sweet  music  in  favour  with 
Chinese  ears  at  appropriate  intervals,  while  the  kneeling  mandarins 
occupy  either  side  of  the  floor  according  to  their  rank  as  civil  or  mill* 
tary  officials. 

''  It  was  in  this  palace  that  Kaughi  celebrated    a   singular  and 
unique  festival,  in  1722,  for  all  the  men  in  the  Empire  over  sixty 
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jeBJtSf  ihat  bang  the  aiztieth  year  of  his  reign.  His  grandson  Klen- 
lung,  in  1785|  in  the  fiflieitf  year  of  hb  reign,  repeated  the 
same  oeremony,  on  which  occarion  the  number  of  guests  was  aboul 
three  thousand.  This  building  is  oonsidered  by  the  Chinese  as  the 
most  important  of  all  the  imperia]  edifices.  Beyond  it  stands  the  Palace 
of  Earth*s  Bepose,  where  the  Empress,  or  ^^  hearen's  consort,"  rules  her 
miniature  ooiirt  in  the  Imperial  harem,  and  between  whidi  and  the 
northern  wall  of  ihe  Forbidden  City  is  the  Imperial  Flower  Garden, 
designed  for  the  use  of  its  inmates.  The  gardens  are  adorned  witb 
elegant  pavilions,  temples,  and  groves,  and  interspersed  with  canals, 
fountains,  pools,  and  flower  bedsL  Two  groves,  riang  from  the  bosoms 
of  small  lakes,  and  another  crowning  the  sxmimit  of  an  artificial  moun^ 
tain,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  aflbrd  the  inmates  of  the 
palace  an  agreeable  variety. 

In  the  eastern  division  of  the  Prohibited  C^ty  are  the  offices  of  the 
Cabinet,  where  its  members  hold  their  sessions,  and  the  treasury  of 
the  palace.  North  of  it  lies  the  Hall  of  Intense  Thought,  where 
sacrifices  are  presented  to  Confucius  and  other  sages.  Not  &r  from 
this  hall  stands  the  Hall  of  the  literary  Abyss,  or  the  library,  the 
catalogue  of  whose  oontents  is  published  from  time  to  time,  forming  an 
admirable  sync^psis  of  Chinese  literature.  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
eastern  division  are  numerous  palaces  and  buildings  occupied  by  pxinoes 
of  the  blood,  and  those  connected  with  them ;  and  in  this  quarter  is 
placed  the  Ftmg  tien  Uenj  a  small  temple  where  the  Emperor  comes  to 
^  bless  his  ancestors."  'Here  the  Emperor  and  his  family  perform  thdr 
devotions  before  the  tablets  of  their  departed  progenitors ;  whenever 
he  leaves  or  returns  to  his  palace,  the  first  day  of  a  season  on  other 
oocasions,  the  monarch  goes  through  his  devotions  in  this  hall."  * 

At  the  back  of  ihe  palace  is  a  gate,  separated  by  a  courtyard,  from 
ihe  Shdn-wu^m^n  (|[|p  ^  f^),  which  opens  on  to  a  narrow  road, 
with  gates  at  either  end,  running  along  the  north  boundary  wall  of  the 
forbidden  city,  and  communicating  with  the  main  area  of  the  Huang 
cheng  or  Imperial  city.  Foreigners  are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  this 
road  in  proceeding  from  east  to  west  or  vioe  vena  in  the  Imperial  city, 
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but  the  meanest  Chinese  beggar  may  avail  himself  of  it  at  libitum.  The 
north  wall  of  this  road  is  the  Southern  boundary  of  a  square  walled  eu- 
dosnre  of  more  than  a  mile-and-a-half  in  circuit.  This  contains  the 
King  shan  (^  ^J)  or  Mei  shan  (jH£  ^J)  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
being  an  artificial  mountain  composed  of  coal  brought  from  the  mines 
to  the  northward  of  the  province.  This  remarkable  mound  is  about 
150  feet  high  and  is  covered  with  earth,  in  which  a  number  of  trees  ^ 
aud  shrubs  are  planted,  which  line  the  paths  to  the  summit  and  border 
the  base  of  the  hilL  The  top  is  crowned  with  several  pavilions  at  dif- 
ferent devations,  presenting  a  most  picturesque  view,  ''  while  animak 
and  birds  in  great  numbers  occupy  and  enliven  the  whole  enclosure. 
Its  height  allows  the  spectator  to  overlook  the  whole  city,  while,  too, 
it  is  itself  a  conspicuous  object  from  every  direction.  The  earth  and 
stone  to  erect  this  mounutin  were  taken  from  the  ditches  and  pools  dug 
in  and  around  the  city,  and  near  its  base  are  many  tanks  of  picturesque 
flJiape  and  appearance,  so  that  altogether  it  forms  a  great  ornament  to 
the  city.  The  western  part  of  this  enclosure  in  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  Si  Tuen,  or  Western  Park,  in  and  around  which  are  found  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  and  spots  in  the  metropolis.  An  artificial 
lake,  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  averaging  a  furlong  in  breath,  occupies 
ihe  centre ;  it  is  supplied  by  the  Tung-hwui  river,  and  its  waters  are 
adorned  with  the  splendid  lotus.  A  marble  bridge  of  nine  arches  crosses 
it,  and  its  banks  are  shaded  by  groves  of  trees,  under  which  are  well 
paved  walks.  On  its  south-eastern  side  is  a  large  summer  house, 
consisting  of  several  edifices,  partly  in  or  over  the  water  and  inclosing 
a  number  of  gardens  and  walks,  in  and  around  which  are  many  arti- 
ficial hills  of  rock-works  beautifully  alternating,  or  supporting  groves  of 
trees  and  parterres  of  flowers."  * 

The  western  division  contains  a  great  variety  of  edifices  devoted  to 
public  and  private  purposes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  hall 
of  distinguished  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  literati,  the  printing-office, 
the  Court  of  Controllers  for  the  regulation  of  the  receipts  and  disburse  - 
raents  of  the  court,  and  the  Ching-hwang-miao,  or  Guardian  Temple  of 
.  the  city.     The  number  of  the  people  residing  within  the  Prohibited 
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City  cantkot  be  stated,  but  it  is  not  probably  very  great ;  most  of  them 
are  Mancbus. 

Imprsial  Crrr. — ^Ilie  next  endosiire  wbidi  sturroimds  the  Prohibit- 
ed City  18  the  Huang  ch'dng  *  or  Imperial  waiL  This  is  buik  of  brick, 
roofed  with  yellow  varnished  tiles,  is  some  25  feet  in  height  and  about 
6  in  thiekness.  It  has  four  gates — the  Southern  being  the  Ta  ching 
men  before  mentioned,  while  the  others  are  named  respectively  the 
Tung  hwa  mto  (£.),  the  Si  hwa  men  (W.)  and  the  How  m^  (or  back- 
gate)  to  the  Northward.  The  walls  within  the  Imperial  city  are  wide 
and  well  kept,  and  a£R>rd  a  favo^te  lide  to  the  £M*eign  inhabitants, 
except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  they  become,  like  all  others  in 
Peking,  almost  impassable.  The  houses  in  this  portion  of  the  city  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  militaxy  guards  and  various  officials  connected  more 
or  less  with  the  palace.  The  beautiful  artificial  lakes  and  marble  bridge 
mentioned  above,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  rather  an  independent  portion 
of  the  Imperial  city  than  an  attachment  to  the  palace,  but  the  bridge  in 
question  called  the  Yu-ho-chiao  is  the  only  pubfio  road  for  crossing  the 
Imperial  grounds  when  desirous  of  passing  from  one  side  of  the  oity  to 
the  other.  Standing  on  this  bridge,  a  view  is  beheld  which  was  truly 
described  by  the  old  Venetian  traveller  Maico  Polo  as  almost  without  its 
match  in  any  city  in  the  world.  Around  the  mai^n  of  the  lake  (some 
2^  miles  in  circumference)  are  grouped  Pagodas  and  Temples  whose 
brightly  coloured  roofs,  set  oiF  by  the  endless  tints  of  the  surrounding 
foliage,  present,  on  a  sunny  day,  an  appearance  more  resembling  the 
dreams  of  oriental  splendoiur,  which  those  who  have  never  left  their  own 
homes  are  prone  to  form,  than  a  sober  reality.  It  does  not,  however, 
always  present  so  enchanting  an  appearance.  When  the  water  has 
receded  and  the  trees  are  bare,  the  traveller  who  should  visit  it  would, 
while  admitting  the  great  beauties  of  the  catq>  iTcBil,  hardly  endorse  so 
highly  coloured  a  description.  On  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  lake  is  a  large 
white  Pagoda,  bmlt  in  Indian  style  and  strongly  resembling  an  inverted 
pepper  box.  It  is  said  to  be  erected  on  the  hill  where  the  last  of  the  Ming 
Emperors,  with  the  flames  of  his  burning  palace  in  view,  hanged  himself 
to  avoid  the  degradation  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  conquerors. 

♦  The  word  cheng  stands  for  both  "  wall  "  aiid  **  city.*' 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  building  hitherto  mentioned  as 
within  the  enclosures  of  the  Imperial  or  Prohibited  cities  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  traveller,  and  that  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  most 
noticeable  localities  will  only  serve  the  purpose  of  adding  some  interest 
to  buildings  visible  from  a  distance. 

Two  considerable  temples  open  to  strangers  are  to  be  found  within 
the  Imperial  city,  viz.  the  Chan- tan -sz'  (|^  ^^  ^)  and  Kwang-ming- 
^^^^  (3^  ^  WO'  '^^J  ^^1  '^houg^  ^^  some  places  sadly  decayed, 
good  specimens  of  Chinese  temples,  but  possess  no  diatinctwe  features 
of  interest.  A  passing  visit  would  repay  those  interested  in  Chinese 
architecture.  The  Feb  t'ang  (^j^  ^)  (Northern  church),  the  seat  of 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  Peking,  is  also  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; a  more  extended  notice  of  it  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  following  is  Dr  Williams*  description  of  two  other  temples  within 
the  Imperial  enclosure,  but  walled  off  from  the  other  portion  of  the 
city  and  invisible  to  the  traveller. 

"  On  the  right  of  the  avenue  leading  from  the  Ta  Ts'ing  men  to  the 
Tso  an  men  *'  is  a  gateway  leading  to  the  Tai  miao  or  Great  Temple  ot 
the  Imperial  ancestors,  a  large  collection  of  buildings  inclosed  by  a 
wall  3,000  feet  in  circuit.  Here  offerings  are  presented  before  the 
tablets  of  deceased  Emperors  and  Empresses,  and  worship  performed 
by  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  clan  to  their  departed  fore- 
fathers. Across  the  avenue  from  this  temple  is  a  gateway  leading  to 
the  Sh^  Tsi-tan,  or  alter  of  the  gods  of  Land  and  Grain,  where  sacri- 
fices are  offered  in  spring  and  autumn  by  the  Emperor  alone  to  these 
divinities,  who  are  supposed  to  have  originally  been  men.  This  altar 
consists  of  two  stories,  each  five  feet  high,  the  upper  one  being  fifty- 
eight  feet  square ;  no  other  altar  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  Empire, 
and  it  would  be  tantamount  to  high  treason  to  erect  one  and  worship 
upon  it.  The  north,  east,  south  and  west  are  respectively  black,  green, 
and  white,  and  the  top  yellow ;  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
worship  held  here  are  among  the  most  ancient  in  China  "  * 

Foreign  Legations,  Places  op  Interest;  v^c. — ^The  British  Lega- 
tion is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  a  canal  which  runs  from  the  moat 
at  the  base  of  tbc  South  wall,  in  a  northerly  direction   through  the 
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Imperial  city.  The  canal  is  dry  in  summer  and  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  and  known  as  ^'  the  three 
Yu-ho-chiaos  **  (bridges  of  the  Imperial  river),  and  under  which  name 
the  locfdity  is  generally  spoken  o£  Another  bridge  of  the  same  name 
has  been  previously  described  as  crossing  the  lakes  in  the  Imperial  city. 

The  name  by  which  the  British*Legation  itself  is  designated  by  the 
Chinese  is  the  JAang- Kung-fu  j^  ^  jj[^,  it  having  formerly  been  the 
Fu  or  the  palace  of  Duke  Liang.  It  consists  of  a  walled  enclosure 
(entered  through  a  by  no  means  imposing  looking  gateway)  of  about 
five  acres  in  extent.  The  Eastern  side  is  inhabited  by  the  Minister 
and  Attaches,  and  the  houses  lining  the  court-yard  of  the  grand  en- 
trance are  occupied  by  the  Legation  guard,  and  their  families.  This 
portion  of  the  Legation  is,  externally,  entirely  Chinese  in  appearance 
and  is  moreover  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  Chinese  official  archi- 
tecture. The  western  side  is  allotted  to  the  residence  of  the  Chinese 
Secretary  and  the  other  officers  and  students  attached  to  the  Consular 
department,  while  the  remaining  space  is  filled  up  by  stables,  a  garden, 
and  a  ofrcus  for  exercising  and  drilling  the  mounted  Escort  Divine 
service  b  held  at  the  Legation  every  Sunday  in  a  room  appropriated 
to  the  purpose. 

Next  door  to,  and  south  of,  the  British  Legation  is  the  house  occupied 
by  the  Prussian  Charg^  d^Affidrs.  It  is  very  small  and  has  no  garden 
or  open  space  attached  to  it.  Still  further  to  the  south  the  second 
turning  to  the  Westiirard  brings  one  to  the  Russian  Legation,  which  is 
nmilar  in  extent  to  our  own.  A  magnificent  9alle  de  recq)iion,  ¥rith 
other  suitable  accommodation,  has  lately  been  built  here  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  A  small  church  surmounted  by  a  cross  was  erected 
within  the  Legation  by  the  early  Russian  missionaries,  it  having  for- 
merly been  the  residence  of  the  Archimandrites,  who  combined  diplo- 
matic with  sacred  functions  in  the  most  successful  way.  The  origin 
of  the  Russian  clerical  mission  is  curious.  Some  two  hundred  years 
ago  a  body  of  Russian  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Tartars  and  carried 
as  prisoners  to  Peking.  The  then  Emperor  appreciated  the  courage 
of  his  defeated  enemies  and  formed  them  into  a  sort  of  r^ment 
under  the  title  of  Ngo  Kwo  Niu-Lu  (^  g|  ^  ^).     In  process  of 
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time  they  intermarried  with  the  native  Chinese,  fitiU  however  retaining 
their  own  religious   observances.     By  a  treaty  ezecnted  shortly  after- 
-wardfl  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  powers,  a  certain  number  of 
priests  were  permitted  to  reside  in  Peking  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as 
the  religious  instructors  of  the  ofispring  of  their  countrymen,  it  being 
understood  that  they  were  not  to  attempt  to  proselytize.     The  chief  of 
these,  known  as  the  Archimandrite,  was  intrusted  with  the   task  of 
watching  Russian  interests,  and,  till  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
was  the  only  diplomatic  representative  in  Peking.     Since  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  duly  accredited  Minister,  the  Mission  has  been  removed  to 
the  N.  £.  Comer  of  the  Tartar  city.     Its  importance  has  necessarily 
diminished  and  its  chief  use  at  present  is  the  hold  thereby  acquired 
over  a  small,  but  united,  portion  of  the  population  and  the  facilities 
offered  by  its  valuable  libraiy  to  students.     Two  of  these  latter  are 
sent  out  at  certain  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Chinese 
Tibetan  and  Mongolian  languages. 

In  the  same  street  as  the  Russian  Legation,  but  further  to  the  East- 
ward, and  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  Tu-ho-chiao^  is  the  French 
Legation,  which  in  extent  and  the  taste  displayed  in  laying  it  out,  is 
superior  to  either  of  the  others.  Amongst  other  improvements  a  neat 
wire-netted  enclosure,  with  suitable  houses  for  the  reception  of  such 
animals  or  birds  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  retain  in  a  live  state,  is  con- 
spiouousi  A  small  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden. 

The  United  States  Legation  was,  in  1865,  removed  to  tiie  house  of 
Dr  Williams,  the  Charg^  d'Affiures,  situated  in  the  street  leading 
past  the  Russian  legation.  It  is  a  mmple  dwelling  house  with  no 
garden  or  open  space  attached. 

French  Egclbsiastioal  Mission.  The  French  ecclesiastical  misfion 
IB  situated  a  short  distance  to  tiie  southward  of  the  Si-hua-mSn  within 
the  walla  of  the  Imperial  city.  The  original  site  was  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror Kaaghi  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  perpetuity,  but  the  subsequent 
persecution  of  the  Christians  had  caused  the  grant  to  fall  into  abeyance 
until  the  last  war,  when  its  re-occupation  by  the  Roman  Catholics  was 
made  one  of  the  subjects  of  treaty  negotiation.     A  church  with  a 
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tower  was  then  built,  together  with  saitable  school  rooms,  dormitories 
and  residence  for  the  purpose  of  the  mission,  but  the  upward  building 
of  the  tower  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  who 
were  fearful  that  it  would  overlook  the  palace  grounds.  It  was  not 
therefore  carried  much  higher  than  sixty  feet.  In  the  early  part  of 
1864  the  church  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  sui rounding  buildings 
were  destroyed  by  Are.  A  valuable  museum,  containing  specimens  of 
the  natural  history  and  geology  of  Pet'cJU-U^  was  fortunately  untouch- 
ed, and  its  clever  founder,  M.  DAvid,  spared  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  labour  of  years  destroyed  in  a  single  hour.  Since  the  fire  a  new 
church  has  been  erected,  and  some  of  the  highest  Chinese  officials  were 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  keystone,  the  government  thus,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  death  of  Kanghi,  openly  avovring  a  liberal  policy 
with  respect  to  Christianity.  The  new  .dormitories  &a,  &c.,  are  well 
worth  visiting,  and  few  travellers,  however  much  they  may  differ  from 
the  mission  in  points  of  belief,  will  refuse  to  accord  considerable  ad- 
miration to  the  energetic  and  persevering  men  who  compose  it.  Any 
information  is  most  cheerfully  given  by  the  priests,  and  from  one  in 
particular — an  Irishman  by  birth — ^fellow  countrymen  may  be  sure  of 
receiving  every  hospitality  at  his  disposal. 

There  are  three  other  churches  in  connection  with  the  French  mis- 
sion called  respectively,  the  Nan*t'ang,  Tung-t'ang  and  Si-'tang,  ao* 
cording  to  their  position  in  the  South,  £ast  or  West  divisions  of  ihe 
city.  The  Nan  t*ang  is  the  best  of  the  three,  and  its  gaudy  adorn- 
ments are  much  appreciated  by  the  native  converts. 

Foreign  Custous  Ikspbctobatb. — The  Foreign  Customs  inq>ec- 
toiate  is  situated  in  a  large  street  running  due  North  from  the  Hai-t^ 
men.  It  is  a  Chinese  house  altered  to  suit  European  ideas,  and  calls 
fo&no  special  remark. 

OBSBfiVATOBY. — We  will  commence  our  notice  of  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  to  the  traveller,  which  exist  in  the  Tarter  city,  with  the 
Observatory.  Supposing  the  traveller  to  have  ascended  one  of  the 
many  rampa  or  slopes  leading  from  the  roadway  within  the  base  of  the 
widls  to  the  summit — say  that  nearest  the  Ts'ien  men — a  walk  of  nearly 
one  mile  to  the  Eastward  will  bring  him  to  the  Uai-te-men :  from  thi^ 
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to   tlie  Eastern  extremity  of  the  South  wall  is  about  half  a  mile. 
Turning  abruptly  to  the  North  he  will  preceive,  at  some  500  yards 
distance,  a  sort  of  square  tower  abutting  on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  and 
some  12  feet  higher,  which  is  the  much  talked  of  observatoiy  at  Peking. 
This  observatory,   built  by  Kanghi  andT  furnished  with  instruments 
constructed  under  the  directioB  of  Ricci  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
Missionaries, — ^who  at  that  time  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  had  managed 
not  only  to  penetrate  to  the  then  hermetically  sealed  capital  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  but  also  so  greatly  ingratiated  themselves  with  the 
reigning  Emperor  as  to  have  become  the  authorities  on  all  points  of 
mechanical  skill  and  artizanship, — ^is  a  stone  building  of  two  stories, 
the  lower  one  being  now  unused.     The  upper  and  .exposed  portion, 
which  still  retains  the  framewoiks  of  the  magnificent  instruments 
originally  placed  there,  is  the  chief  point  of  interest  to  the  visitor. 
The  courtyard  attached  to  the  observatory  contains  two  planispheres, 
each  supported  on  cast  bronze  dragons  of  exquisite  workmanship,  in- 
ferior to  nothing  producible  in  Europe.    The  instruments  on  the  simimit 
consist  of  a  celestial  globe,  on  which  are  laid  down  all  the  principal 
stars  vifdble  in  the  latitude  of  Peking ;  various   quadrants  and  other 
instruments  for  determining  altitudes ;  and  lastly  a  species  of  transit 
instrument  which  appeals  to  have  been  extensively  made  use  of.    The 
telescopes,  glasses,  &c.,  belonging  to  these  have  long  since  disappeared, 
having  been  appropriated,  one  by  one,  by  those  in  charge.     A  small 
house  on  the  summit  ^ves  shelter  to  the  keeper,  whose  place  must  be 
the  snuggest  of  sinecures,  the  growth  of  weeds  and  the  dilapidation 
caused  by  time  being  unchecked  by  any  effort  to  arrest  them. 

Astronomical  affairs  in  general  and  the  care  of  the  observatory  in 
particular  is  the  function  of  a  Tam^n  called  the  Km-fien  Zfsn,  presided 
over  by  a  prince  assisted  by  a  Kien-chSng  and  various  other  officials, 
amomiting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  one  hundred.  It  is  currently 
reported  however  that  their  united  wisdom  could  do  nothing  towards 
making  the  necessary  calculations  in  the  event  of  those  left  by  the  Jesuit 
Missionaries  being  lost  or  becoming,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  useless. 

Examination  Hall.— Oastmg  one*s  eye  from  the  observatory  in  a 
western  direction,  the  attention  will  be  arrested  by  the  Kung-yikai  (or 
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E^ao*ch^ang,  as  it  is  more  generally  called),  the  examination  hall  of  the 
vast  number  of  the  literary  candidates  who  resort  to  the  state  examina- 
tions. It  contuns  an  enormous  number  of  cells-^ten  thousand  is  the 
usual  Chinese  statement— «nd  exactly  resembles  in  general  arrange- 
ment that  at  Canton  which  has  been  already  described  in  these  pages. 
It  is  generally  open  to  visitors. 

Lama  Temple. — ^The  Tung-ho-Kungj  generally  called  by  Europeans 
the  Lamisary,  or  Lama  temple,  is  situated  in  the  N.  £.  comer  of  the 
City,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Ha-tS-men  ta  c^teA  and  immediately 
under  the  North  wall.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1725-80  by 
the  Emperor  Tung  Ch^ng,  under  the  following  circumstances.  While 
a  minor,  the  Yung  ho  kung  had  been  his  residence,  and  on  his  ascent 
to  the  throne  cm  the  death  of  Kanghi  it  was  necessary  that,  in  aocor- 
danoe  with  Chinese  custom,  it  should  be  given  up  to  the  priests  of  one 
of  the  principal  denominations,  viz.,  the  Buddhists,  Taotdsts  or  the 
then  rapidly  increasing  sect  of  Lamas.  The  Power  of  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Tibet  had  at  that  time  reached  an  extent  which  made  him  a  fbr- 
midable  rival ;  this  was  a  good  opportunity  of  concliating  the  Tibetan 
priesthood,  so  the  building  was  created  a  government  Liama  temple. 

There  are  few  better  specimens  of  Chinese  architecture  to  be  found 
in  Peking.  It  is  however  chiefly  notable  from  its  containing  an  immense 
image  of  Buddha  some  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  is  a  particularly 
good  specimen  of  a  built  idol ;  it  is  composed  of  wood  and  clay  and 
has  a  beautifully  smooth  bronzed  surface.  Till  with  in  the  last  two 
years  admission  to  the  portion  of  the  building  containing  the  idol  waa 
only  to  be  obtained  by  a  bribe.  It  is  now  closely  entirely  to  the  general 
public. 

Confucian  Temple. — Opposite  to  the  Tung-ho-Kung^  in  the  North 
East  Corner  of  Peking,  lies  the  Wtn  Miao  ^  JSs  or  ConfUcian  temple 
of  which  the  following  graphic  account  has  been  given  by  Mr  Michie 
in  his  work  the  "  Siberian  Overland  Route  :** — 

"  The  Confucian  temple  was  the  first  object  of  our  curiosity.  Here 
the  great  sage  is  worshipped  by  the  Emperor  once  a  year,  without  the 
medium  of  paintings  or  images.  In  the  central  shrine  there  is  merely 
a  small  piece  of  wood,  a  few  inches  long,  standing  upright^  with  a  fev 
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characters  inscribed  on  it,  the  name  of  the  sage,  I  believa  On  the 
sides  are  a  number  of  still  smaller  wooden  labels,  representing  the  dis- 
ciples and  commentators  who  have  elucidated  the  writings  of  Confucius. 
The  temple  contains  a  number  of  stone  tablets,  on  which  are  engraved 
the  records  of  honours  conferred  on  literary  men,  and  to  obtain  a  place 
here  is  the  acme  of  the  ambition  of  Chinese  scholars.  In  the  courtyard 
there  are  a  number  of  pine  trees,  said  to  have  been  planted  during  the 
reign  of  the  Mongol  dynasty,  more  than  500  years  ago.  These  trees 
have  been  stunted  in  their  growth,  however,  from  want  of  room,  and 
considering  their  age,  their  size  is  disappointing.  The  courtyard  is 
adorned  by  a  variety  of  stone  sculptures,  the  gifts  of  successive  em- 
perors and  dynasties.  The  present  dynasty  has  been  rather  jealous  of 
its  predecessors  in  this  respect,  especially  of  the  Ming,  and  has  replaced 
many  fine  relics  of  their  time  by  new  ones  of  its  own.  There  are, 
however,  several  Mongol  tablets  to  the  fore  in  the  Confucian  temple. 
A  connoisseur  can  at  once,  from  the  style,  fix  the  date  of  any  of  these 
works  of  art,  and  when  in  doubt,  the  inscriptions  are  for  the  most  part 
sufficiently  legible  to  tell  their  own  tale  In  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing there  are  some  very  curious  old  stones,  drumshaped,  dated  from 
800  years  b.c.  These  have  been  carefully  preserved,  but  the  iron 
tooth  of  time  has  obliterated  most  of  the  writing  on  them.  The  curious 
old  characters  are  still  to  some  extent  legible,  however.  The  buOd- 
ing  itself  is,  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view,  a  noble  one,  and  singularly 
enough,  it  is  kept  in  perfect  order,  in  strange  contrast  to  Chinese  tem- 
-phfss  and  public  buildings  generally.  It  has  a  magnificent  ceiling,  very 
high,  and  the  top  of  the  interior  walls  is  ornamented  by  wooden 
boards,  richly  painted,  bearing  the  names  of  the  successive  emperors 
in  rused  gilt  characters.  On  the  accession  of  an  emperor  he  at  once 
adds  his  name  to  the  long  list. 

''The  hall  erected  by  the  learned  Emperor  K'ienlung,  although 
modem  (he  reigned  from  1786  to  1796),  is  a  magnificent  pavilion,  not 
very  large,  but  beautifully  finished,  and  in  perfect  good  taste.  The 
pavilion  is  roofed  with  the  imperial  yellow  tiles.  Round  it  is  a  pro- 
menade paved  with  white  marble  with  balustrades  of  the  same.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  pavilion  stands  a  triumphal  arch,  massive  and 
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elegant  The  pavilion  is  intended  to  be  viewed  through  the  arch,  from 
a  stand-point  a  few  yards  behind  it,  so  that  the  arch  forms  a  frame  for 
the  main  building.  The  effect  produced  is  peculiar  and  striking,  and 
does  infinite  credit  to  the  taste  of  old  K'ien-lung,  who,  by  the  bye, 
seems  to  have  been  done  everything  that  has  been  done  in  modem 
times  to  beautify  the  capitaL  The  pavilion  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  open  square,  on  two  sides  of  which,  under  a  shed,  stand  doable 
rows  of  stone  tablets,  six  or  seven  feet  high.  On  these  tablets  are 
engraved,  in  clear  and  distinct  characters,  the  whole  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  printed  from.  Many  copies 
have  actually  been  struck  off  from  these  tablets,  and  are  held  in  vezy 
high  esteem." 

This  temple  is  said  to  contain  a  veritable  portrait  of  Confucius,  paint- 
ed by  one  of  his  disciples,  but  no  traveller  seems  to  have  seen  it. 
No  similar  memorial,  at  all  events,  exists  in  any  other  building  of  the 
great  men  of  the  empire,  and  the  exception  in  this  case  would  be  striking. 
No  prayers  are  performed  in  the  Wen  MiaOy  but  an  annual  incense- 
burning  takes  place,  as  at  other  temples,  to  the  memory  of  the  prophet 
of  China. 

Mahomedan  Mosqub. — ^Near  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Im- 
perial City  stands  the  Mahomedan  mosque,  and  a  large  number  of 
Turks  live  in  the  vicinity,  whose  ancestors  were  brought  from  Turkes- 
tan about  a  century  ago;  this  part  of  this  city  is  consequently  the 
chief  resort  of  all  Mahommedans  coming  to  the  capital  from  HL  There 
are  several  other  mosques,  but  this  is  the  only  one  worth  the  inspec- 
tion of  strangers.  It  is  built  of  ^hite  stone  and  the  unmistakeable 
Moorish  arch,  arabesqued  with  Persian  characters,  invariably  attracts 
attention  from  its  contrast  with  other  buildings  in  the  city.  The 
reason  of  its  erection,  as  given  by  the  Chinese  historians,  is  as  follows. 
The  Emperor  K^ien-lung  had  a  favourite  wife  that  had  been  presented 
to  him  as  tribute  by  one  of  the  Arabian  Princes,  who  at  that  time 
maintained  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Chinese  Empire.  After  a  few 
years,  home  sickness  began  to  prey  upon  her,  and,  aware  as  she  was 
that  return  to  her  native  country  was  impossible  (as  Chinese  law  forbade 
it^  she   prayed  the   Emperor    to  permit  her  to  recall  one  of  the 
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home  scenes  associated  with  her  youth  by  building  a  mosque  which 
should  be  visible  to  her  from  the  palace  walls  when  inclined  to  look 
abroad.  The  Emperor  complied  with  her  wishes,  and  hence  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Moorish  building  within  the  walls  of  Peking. 

A  great  number  of  Mahommedans  are  living  in  the  lanes  immediate- 
ly surrounding  the  mosque.  The  females  are  in  many  cases,  despite 
the  dirt  which  encrusts  their  faces,  very  good  looking  and  evidently  of 
a  class  of  beauty  foreign  to  the  soil  they  inhabit  Their  manners  are 
frank  and  pleasing,  and  they  are  fond  of  claiming  acquaintanceship 
with  foreigners  on  the  score  of  the  Grod  of  the  Christians  and  the 
Allah  of  their  own  religion  being,  in  attributes,  the  same. 

Minor  Temples — ^Inside  the  Ping'tz'fnen  is  the  Ti-wang'miao^  a 
temple  which  is  only  worth  visiting  as  being  a  good  specimen  of  that 
description  of  building.  Horses  and  carts  are  not  allowed  to  pass 
immediately  in  front  ol  the  gate,  but  are  obliged  to  make  a  detour  and 
pass  behind  a  wall  which  runs  parallel  to  it. 

The  Hii-po^  is  a  temple  inside  the  Shun-chih'-men,  Its  chief  interest 
is  a  fair  held  on  the  7th,  8th,  17th,  18th,  27th  and  28th  of  each 
Chinese  month.  The  Lung'fU'SZ^  is  a  temple  also  much  visited  on  ac- 
count of  its  fair  which  is  the  best  held  at  similar  places.  It  takes 
place  on  the  9th,  10th,  19th,  20th,  and  30th  of  each  Chinese  month. 
This  is  the  great  mart  of  flowers,  pictures,  birds,  &c.,  and  most  foreig- 
ners make  a  point  of  visiting  it. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  native  teacher,  authenticated  by  a 
Chinese  map  published  at  Peking,  there  are  in  the  Tartar  city  (exclu- 
ave  of  the  Imperial  city)  47  temples,  and  in  tJie  Chinese  city  70. 
These  numbers  are  at  least  approximate. 

The  YamSns  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  not  being  likely  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  visitors,  it  is  needless  to  offer  any  further  descrip- 
tion of  them  than  is  afforded  by  the  map  ;  nor  in  fact  would  it  be  easy 
to  afford  any  very  reliable  particulars. 

CoRBAK  Embassy. — An  annual  embassy  is  sent  to  Peking  from  Corca 
bearing  tribute  in  the  shape  of  paper,  ginseng,  cloths,  satin  and  medi- 
cines. The  embassy  consists  of  about  ten  officers  ("three  of  whom  are 
of  the  first  rank)  and  100  servants,  carters  <&c.     Their  lodging  is  im- 
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mediately  under  the  south  wall  bj  the  south  Yu-ho^h'iao^  and  not  far 
from  the  foreign  Legations.  Their  dress  is  usually  white  or  a  pale  blue, 
and  this  with  their  very  peculiar  hats,  long  pipes  and  top -knotted  hair 
lenders  them  conspicuous  objects  when  met  in  the  street  They  are 
stated  by  the  Chinese  to  be  fierce  and  intolerant  of  strangers,  but  foreig- 
ners have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  visiting  their  residence 
and  have  invaiiably  found  them  very  courteous.  Their  chief  fault  is 
rather  an  iuexhaustuble  curiosity,  if  once  introduced  into  foreign 
quarters,  and  a  childlike  way  of  asking  for  whatever  takes  their  fancy. 
Their  usual  time  of  arrival  is  about  November,  and  they  depart  about 
February  or  the  beginning  of  March.  Popular  report  says  that  the 
presents  conferred  on  them  in  exchange  for  the  tribute  brought  in  are 
of  considerable  value,  and  that  it  is  solely  from  interested  motives  that 
they  keep  up  a  custom  which  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Chinese  government 
could  now  enforce,  should  they  decline  to  comply  with  it. 

Mongolians — ^The  Mongolians  visit  and  leave  Peking  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Coreans.  Men  and  women  are  aUke  built  on  the 
lowest  type  of  human  ugliness ;  but  though  vindictive  when  roused 
they  are  said  to  possess  an  amasing  stock  of  good  humour  and  simpli- 
dty.  In  fact  they  are  the  "  Johnny  Raws "  of  the  capital,  and  the 
cunning  Chinese  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  their  want  of  "  savey.** 
Should  the  traveller  be  in  Peking  at  that  time  of  their  visit,  he  is  re- 
commended to  take  a  walk  round  the  Mongolian  market,  situated  just 
as  the  back  of  the  British  Legation,  and,  should  he  be  an  artist,  he  will 
probably  not  regiet  having  done  so. 

Tibetans  are  also  extensively  met  with  in  Peking,  owi^ig  to  the 
numbers  of  Lamas  attached  to  the  Lama  temple  before  described. 
They  are  not  absolutely  uncivil  to  foreigners,  but  are  by  no  means 
distinguished  for  politeness. 

Objects  of  interest  outside  the  Walls. — ^The  most  important 
objects  of  interest  to  visitors  are  nearly  all  situated  to  the  North  of  the 
Capital  A  few  however  worthy  of  notice  lie  in  other  directions. 
To  the  SatUky  the  Nan-hm-tz^  or  Southern  park,  is  a  large  enclosure 
used  by  former  Emperors  as  a  hunting  ground.  Strangers  are  not 
admitted,  but  there  are  some  pretty  rides  to  be  taken  in  the  immediate 
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-viomity.     It  is  40  U  or  about  81  miles  in  diameter  and  contains  four 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Emperor  and  suite. 

On  the  Western  side  of  Peking  are  several  temples  and  burial  grounds 
which,  though  worth  visiting  if  in  the  neighbouihood,  do  not  call  for 
any  particular  description.  The  scenery  near  them  is  pretty,  and  those 
-who  are  fond  cf  riding  will  do  well  to  take  their  horses  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  Tim-Ung'Sz'  situated  outside  the  N.W.,  angle  of  the  Chinese 
city  wall  is  a  favourite  residence  with  foreigners  during  the  heat  of 
Bummer.     It  is  distinguished  by  a  lofiy  thirteen  storied  pagoda. 

On  the  Eastern  side  is  a  temple  called  the  Jik-tom  somewhat  like  the 
T*ier^tan  before  depcribed.  A  place  called  the  Hwang-mU'chang  con- 
tains an  enormous  block  of  wood  120  feet  long  by  about  6  feet  in 
breadth  and  width,  and  is  thought  much  of  by  the  Chinese.  There  is 
also,  at  no  great  distance  from  this,  an  aged  tree  which  will  contain  more 
than  SO  men  in  its  hollow  trunk*     It  is  known  as  the  Chin-chi-wng, 

Immediately  outside  the  An^tmg-men  (in  the  North  wall)  are  situ- 
ated the  Lama  temples  called  Hei-az^  and  Htumgsz'.  The  latter  is  said 
by  the  Chinese  to  have  been  a  residence  of  one  of  the  early  Emperors, 
but  the  statement  is  unlikely.  This  temple  contains  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture known  as  the  Han-po-yu^  which,  during  the  late  war,  attracted  the 
particular  attention  and  admiration  of  Lord  Elgin. 

The  plain  between  this  and  the  Walls  of  Peking  is  the  drill  ground 
of  the  Imperial  troops.  The  drill  as  a  rule  takes  place  early,  5  am:. 
being  the  usual  hour. 

Before  proceeding  to  mention  the  most  remarkable  temples,  &c., 
which  are  to  be  seen  to  the  Northward  of  Peking  it  will  perhaps  be 
as  well  to  notice  the  most  celebrated  spot  (in  the.  eyes  of  foreigners 
at  least)  which  the  province  of  Chili  boasts — Yuen-ming-yuen.  To 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  former  magnificence  we  quote  Dr 
Williams'  description  which,  as  far  as  one  can  now  judge,  was  tolerably 
correct. 

"The  park  of  Tuerirming-yuen^  t.«.,  (Round  and  Splendid  gardens), 
so  celebrated  in  the  hbtory  of  the  foreign  embassies  to  Peking,  liee 
about  8  miles  north  west  of  the  city,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
twelve  square  miles.    The  country  in  this  direction  rises  into  gentle 
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hills,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  natural  snrfaoe  in  die 
arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  whole 
presents  every  varietj  of  hill  and  dale,  woodlands  and  lawns,  inter* 
spersed  with  canals,  pools,  rivulets  and  lakes,  the  banks  of  which 
have  been  thrown  up  or  diversified  in  imitation  of  the  free  hand  of 
nature.  Some  parts  are  tilled,  groves  and  tangled  thickets  occur 
here  and  there,  and  places  are  purposely  left  wild  in  order  to  con- 
trast the  better  with  the  highly  cultivated  precincts  of  a  palace,  or 
to  form  rural  pathways  to  a  retired  summer-house.  Barrow  says 
there  are  no  less  than  thirty  disUnct  places  of  residence  for  the  Em- 
peror or  his  Ministers  within  this  park,  around  which  are  many  houses 
occupied  by  eunuchs  and  servants,  and  constituting  a  little  village. 
The  principal  hall  of  audience  stands  upon  a  granite  platform,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  wooden  columns  upon  which  the  roof 
rests ;  the  length  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  the  breadth  forty  two, 
and  the  height  twenty.  Within  the  outer  colonnade  is  another  serving 
for  the  walls  of  the  room,  having  intercolumniations  of  brick  work 
about  four  feet  high,  and  lattice-work  covered  with  oil  paper,  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  thrown  open  in  pleasant  weather.  Above  the  lattices, 
but  between  the  top  of  the  columns  and  going  around  the  hall,  is  an 
elaborately  carved  frieze  gaUy  decorated  \  the  ceiling,  also,  is  whimsi- 
cally painted,  and  conesponds  to  the  inclination  of  the  roo£  The 
throne  stands  in  a  recess  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  and  is  made  of  wood 
beautifully  carved.  The  general  appearance  of  this  and  other  buildings 
in  this  inclosurd  is  shabby,  and  neglect  in  so  changeable  a  climate  soon 
destroys  all  the  varnish  and  woodwork  upon  which  the  Chinese  bestow 
their  chief  pains." 

In  its  present  state  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the  thorough 
demolition  effected  by  the  troops  "  not  one  stone  being  left  upon  an 
another"  in  numy  places. 

Those  who  wish  to  visit  this  gigantic  memorial  of  Chinese  perfidy— 
as  its  ruins  may  now  be  well  called — ^must  be  careful  to  ask  for  Wa»- 
show-ahan  and  not  for  Yum^mmg-yuenf  as  that  portion  of  the  grounds 
open  to  the  visitor  is  known  by  the  former  name.  Tuen-ming^fuen 
proper  is  now  closed,  and  part  of  it  are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  persons 
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attached  to  the  Court,  It  w^  however  require  the  work  of  a  lifetime 
to  restore  this  onoe  magnificent  palace  to  its  former  grandeur. 
Admittance  toWan-^haw-shan  is  obtained  by  civility  and  bribes,  as  b 
usual  in  most  parts  of  China ;  for  a  large  party  a  douceur  of  one  dollar 
to  the  gatekeeper  is  expected,  though,  if  nothing  be  given,  no  objection 
can  be  raised ;  the  latter  proceeding  however  acts  badly  for  future 
visitors,  a  consideration  which  we  fear  has  not  always  its  due  weight 
with  British  tourists. 

The  coup  d*odl  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is  perhaps  as  beautiful  as 
ever  and  is  well  worth  the  toil  of  the  ascent 

Tkkples  to  thb  Northwabd  of  Peking. — The  temples,  &c.«  most 
worth  visiting  to  the  Northward  of  Peking  are  as  follows: 

1  Ta-chung  4  Miao-f^ng-shan, 

2  Po-yung-kuan,  5  Hei-lung-tan, 

3  Wang-hai  lo,  6  Pi-yun-ss* 

7  Shih*san-ling, 

1. — Tct-Chung-sg  or  the  "  great  bell  temple  "  is  a  building  situated 
some  3  miles  outside  the  Ti-shSng  gate.  The  bell  whence  the  temple 
derives  its  name  and  fame  is  said  to  be  the  largest  hung  in  existence, 
being  nearly  18  feet  in  height  and  about  15  in  diameter.  In  the  top  is 
a  round  hole,  and  standing  on  a  gaUery  which  surrounds  the  huge 
casting,  visitors  generally  amuse  themselves  with  pitching  down 
copper  cash  to  the  ragged  crowd  which  never  fails  to  collect  below 
when  *  foreign  devils '  (who  are  free  with  their  cash)  are  present 
The  priests,  who  are  as  ragged  as  the  others  generally  speaking,  have 
a  dislike  to  allowing  the  bell  to  be  struck,  as  the  attention  of  the  rain 
God  is  supposed  to  be  attracted  thereby.  A  few  tioo  however  gene* 
rally  overcome  their  scruples  though  a  remarkable  coincidence  hap- 
pened some  time  since  ;  some  Europeans  who  were  desirous  of  tolling 
the  bell  were  requested  to  desist  as  they  would  bring  down  rain ;  they 
however  pooh-poohed  the  idea  and  let  fly  the  immense  battering  ram 
used  in  place  of  a  dapper  heedless  of  the  priests*  remonstrances.  The 
moment  it  was  struck,  a  sharp  shower  of  rain  came  down,  and  the  party 
had  to  acknowledge  for  once  that  Bhuddism  was  triumphant 
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A  fee  of  two  Hao  from  each  indiridual  is  the  sum  generaJlj  expected 
when  a  large  party  visits  the  Ta*Chung-%^, 

2. — ^The  Poyung-kuan  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  to  the  N.  W^ 
of  the  Sipien-min,  A  yearly  fadr  is  held  here,  and  during  its  oonti'- 
nuance  a  singular  custom  prevails  of  two  priests  seating  themselveB 
under  the  arch  of  a  bridge  and  remaining  motionless  during  the  entire 
day  while  a  crowd  of  all  denominations  pelt  them  with  eopper  cash ; 
according  to  the  popular  idea  a  supernatural  power  prevents  their 
being  hit,  however  careful  the  aim  of  those  throwing  at  them.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  however,  a  party  of  Europeans  shook  the  public  faith  to  a 
serious  extent,  as  the  difficulty  in  hitting  the  living  targets  merely  de- 
pended on  an  arrangement  which  most  boys  at  school  given  to  playing 
**  egg-cap  "  could  have  successfully  overcome. 

The  time  of  this  annual  ceremony  is  the  18th  and  19th  of  the  first 
month  of  the  Chinese  year  t «.,  about  the  end  of  February. 

8. — ^The  Wangkai  lo  is  the  site  of  a  former  halting  place  of  the 
Emperor  when  proceeding  from  or  to  Peking;  it  derives  its  name  from 
there  having  been  formerly  an  extensive  artificial  lake  on  one  side  of 
the  Imperial  grounds.  It  is  now  dry,  and  its  level  bed  has  of  late  years 
been  used  for  the  amateur  races  got  up  by  Foreigners,  reviews  of 
troops,  &c 

4. — Afiao  f^nffshan  is  a  small  temple  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  some 
three  thousand  feet  in  height  at  about  30  miles  from  Peking  in  a  N. 
Westerly  direction.  The  ascent  in  some  parts  is  very  laborious,  and 
there  is  a  certain  part  of  the  road  called  the  ^^  San-pai-Un'Mk'hO'por 
chouf-rh^  I.C.,  "the  360  elbows."  The  actual  number  of  turns  is  62, 
and  it  requires  some  courage  to  ascend  in  a  chair,  as  the  natives  fre- 
quently do,  a  false  step  on  the  part  of  one*s  bearers  being  attended 
with  most  unpleasant  consequences.  The  view  from  the  temple  is  very 
grand  but  not  extensive,  the  vallny  of  the  Hun-ho,  which  is  the 
only  low  ground  visible,  being  shut  in  by  the  hilly  rpngesof  Uie  Si-shan. 

5. — ^The  temple  of  B€i4ung»tan  is  well  worth  visiting,  both  on  account 
of  its  natural  beauties  and  the  civility  and  accommodation  iiilidi 
is  there  to  be  met  ivith;  it  is  about  17  miles  from  Peking.  Wi^in 
the  walls  is  a  beautiful  pool  fed  by  a  spring  whence  the  name  of  %» 
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iempie^-^*  Black  Dragon  " — is  derived*  The  dragon  is  said  Co  inliabit 
tliis  pool,  and  ofiferings  are  made  to  him  on  the  marble  terrace  and 
steps  by  which  one  descends  to  the  water.  At  one  end  of  the  pool 
(which  b  about  fifty  feet  across  and  forms  a  magnificent  swimming 
bath)  is  a  small  house  which  is  usually '  let  to  visitors  daring  the 
summer  mont(hs*  The  presiding  deity  is  the  Lung-waiig  oir  rain  God, 
who,  dothed  in  a  yellow  robe,  sits  in  wooden  dignity  in  the  highest 
fMfft  of  tiie  temple.  The  robe  b  said  to  have  been  conferred  on  his 
fiodship  to  atone  for  certain  rough  treatment  which  he  underwent  in 
tfic  tame  of  Kiem  Ltmg^  as,  not  causing  rain  to  come  down  when  wanted. 
he  was  carried  off  into  Mongolia  with  an  iron  chain  round  his  neck. 
Just  as  kis  esoort  arrived  at  the  borders  of  China,  ndn  began  to  pour 
down  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  so  he  was  taken  back  to  his  old 
situation  in  the  temple,  and  clothed  in  a  yellow  garment  from  the  £m- 
peror*s  own  wardrobe — an  honor  which  in  Chinese  eyes  fully  compen- 
sated for  any  amount  of  pievioua  ill  treatment. 

6. — ^The  temple  of  Pi'^n-Bz^  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  a  Chinese  temple  to  be  met  with  outside  of  Peking.  It 
b  about  eight  miles  outside  the  North  wall  and  is  the  ''  show  temple  ^ 
of  the  neigbouihood.  Travellers  are  strongly  recommended  to  pay  it 
a  visit.  Its  greatest  cuiiosities  are  the  '*  Hall  of  the  500  Lohan^^  and 
the  representations  of  the  tortures  to  be  undergone  in  the  infernal 
regions,  which  consist  of  some  thousand  figures  each  about  a  foot  liigh, 
inflicting  and  suffering  every  torment  that  the  human  imagination  can 
ooooeiva 

.  A  couple  of  rooms  ought  to  be  obtained  at  any  of  these  temples  for, 
at  the  most,  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month.  The  Chinese  pay  much  less, 
but  the  unfortunately  high  scale  of  prices  inaugurated  by  foreign  resi- 
dents has  led  to  most  extortionate  demands  on  the  part  of  the  priests. 

7p — The  Shth-san-Ung  or  30  tombs  of  the  Ming  Emperors  are  well 
worth  visiting.  They  are  dbtant  about  10  miles  from  the  walls;  afler 
riding  over  some  rather  rough  ground  the  traveller  passes  through 
tfiree  detacihed  gfM;eways,  and  comes  upon  an  avenue  about  two-thirds 
o^h  mile  in  length.  On  leither  side  of  thb  are  sculptured  animals  and 
neni  of  colossal  size,  in  the  following  order,  at  about  50  yards  distance 
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fix>m  each  other: — Six  men  apparently  either  kings  orPiiesti;  two 
Horses;  two  Grififins;  two  Elephants;  two  Camels  and  four  liona. 
Passing  these,  one  comes  to  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  tbe 
tombs,  that  of  Tbu-w6n  or  Yen-wang.  The  shrine  is  in  the  centre  of 
an  immense  hall  220  feet  long  and  92  feet  8  inches  broad  supported 
by  82  pillars  (ezclunre  of  those  in  the  walls).  Each  pillar  is  11  feet 
4  inches  in  cirenmference  and  the  centre  ones  are  about  60  feet  high. 
The  cefling  is  in  good  preserration.  A  second  building,  containing  the 
co£Sn  of  the  deceased  Emperor,  stands  about  50  feet  behind  the  great 
hall ;  it  is  built  on  an  immense  brick  mound  pierced  by  a  long  slanting 
tunnel  wluch  has  a  most  remaikable  echo,  and  is  moreover  a  ^  whisper- 
ing gallery.*'  These  tombs  were  repaired  by  Kien  Lvmg^  and  an  ins- 
cription near  the  entrance  states  the  fact 

Other  temples  worth  visiting  to  the  Northward  of  Peking  are : 
Wan-shousa*  Si-ling, 

Niang-niang-miao,  Nan-ling, 

Chuan-tsing-miao,  Ghung^Iing, 

Sz^-ping-tai,  Sung-wang-tan, 

Wen-chuan,  Pa-li-chuang, 

Peh-ling,  Tn-chi-shan, 

Tung-ling,  &c. 
They  may  be  generally  described  as  pkasant  places  to  visit  with  a 
picnic  party,  but  present  no  very  special  objects  of  interest  to  call  for  a 
more  extended  notice.  Particulars  of  the  roads,  inns,  Ac,  can  be 
obtained  on  the  spot  and  these  about  to  visit  them  generally  persuade 
a  resident  or  one  well  acquainted  with  the  route,  to  bear  them  company. 


PEKING  TO  KAIGON.    (CHMG-CHIA-K'OW) 
AND  THE  GREAT  WAIL  OF  CHINA. 

As  most  residents  at  Peking,  and  travellers  thither,  are  desirous  .of 
paying  a  visit  to  this  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity,  the  following 
ittnerary  of  the  road  may  be  found  useful    It  is  compiled  from  notes 
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made  by  the  editor  during  a  tour  into  Mongolia  in  1863,  witli  extracts 
from  some  papers  read  before  the  North  China  braneh  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  1864. 

Ist  Day. — ^Pbkino  to  Nahkow  ;  about  30  miles.  Starting  at  6 
A.]f.y  and  passing  out  of  the  T6  sh^ng  mto^  the  first  portion  of  the  road  lies 
over  a  portion  of  the  flat  and  dusty  plain  in  which  Peking  is  situated. 
The  last  part  of  the  road  is  extremely  stony.  The  inn  at  Nan^ow  is 
situated  just  within  the  walk  of  the  town,  and  as  there  is  only  one 
frequented  by  foreigners  the  servants  are  accustomed  to  strangers.  At 
whatever  time  of  the  day  Nankow  may  be  reached,  it  is  advisable 
to  remain  there  until  daylight  next  morning,  in  order  to  start  in  good 
time  over  the  rugged  pass  which,  commencmg  almost  at  the  inn  door, 
continues  until  after  clearing  the  inner  great  waU. 

2lld  Day*— Leave  Nankow  at  daylight.  During  the  cold  season 
the  attention  of  travellers  will  be  attracted  by  the  never  ending  files 
of  camels  entering  or  leaving  the  town.  They  are  mostly  laden  with 
soda.  The  entrance  to  the  pass  is  composed  of  lower  cherty  limestone 
strata  which  form  the  eastern  declivity  of  these  mountains  and  dip 
towards  the  plain  of  Peking ;  these  continue  for  about  15  lif  till  we 
oome  to  the  great  arch  in  the  pass  of  Eiu  yung  kuan  outlying  a 
spur  of  the  great  wall  This  arch  contains  on  both  its  inner  sides  an 
inscription  in  six  different  kinds  of  character  of  which  the  following 
description  was  given  in  a  paper  by  A  Wylie,  Esq.  read  before  the  N. 
C.  B.  of  the  R.  A  Society  in  1864  : — "  The  legend  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  inner  facing  of  the  structure  on  both  sides,  from  the 
basement  to  the  spring  of  the  arch.  Two  of  the  versions  are  inscribed 
in  horizontal  lines  at  the  top,  in  antique  Devanagari  and  Tibetan  charac- 
ters respectively.  Four  other  versions,  are  insciibed  below  in  yertical 
lines.  Two  of  these  are  read  from  left  to  right  The  first  to  the  left 
has  been  termed  the  Basohpa  Mongol,  after  the  name  of  the  inrentor 
Baschpa,  a  Tibetan  lama  and  high  priest  of  Buddhism  in  China,  who 
was  deputed  by  the  emperor  Kubla,  to  form  a  special '  alphabet  for 
writing  the  Mongolian  language.  This  was  completed  and  put  in 
circulation  by  the  year  1260,  the  characters  being  merely  a  modification 
of  the  Tibetan^  written  in  vertical  columns,  and  connected  by  ligatures* 
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We  have  records  of  the  existence  of  about  thirty  specimens  of  ibe 
character  throughout  China. 

"  The  next  compartment  to  the  right  is  what  the  Chinese  term  the 
Ouigour  character,  being  the  base  of  the  character  in  present  use  for 
the  Mongol  language  ',  but  whether  this  be  a  specimen  of  the  original 
form,  as  brought  to  China  bj  the  Ouigours  themselves,  or  whether  it 
T)e  the  form  it  assumed  after  it  had  received  the  modifications  of  two 
Tibetan  lamas,  who  successively  applied  themselves  to  the  adaptation 
of  this  character  to  represent  the  Mongol  sounds,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  state  without  a  more  minute  examination.     It  is  certaiidy  veiy 
different  from  the  modem  Mongol  character,  and  it  di£&rs  ako  in 
verj  many  particulars  from  the    two  Mongol  letters  found    in  the 
French  archives,  sent  from  two  Mongol  princes  of  Perda  to  Philip  le 
Bel  of  France,  in  1289  and  1305 ;  although  it  approximates  much 
closer  to  them  than  the  other.     A  fac-simile  of  these  letters  was  publi- 
shed by  Bemusat,  in  his  Account  of  Correspondence  between  Christian 
and  Mongol  Princes. 

*^  The  other  two  compartments  are  in  vertical  columns  read  from 
the  right  to  the  leil.  The  first  from  the  right  is  Chinese.  The  next 
J0  the  Neu*chih  character,  probably  th^  most  interesting  of  the  whole, 
as  being  the  only  veritable  specimen  which  has  yet  reached  us  cf  a 
long  lost  language,  and  of  which  a  very  few  specimens  are  known  to 
be  in  existence.  The  history  of  this  character  b  briefly  told  in  the 
native  annals  of  China.  When  the  Neu*chih  Tartars  became  establish- 
ed in  China,  as  the  Kin  dynasty,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  oen- 
tury,  Akuhta,  their  first  monarch  or  Tae-tsoo,  jealous  of  the  dignity 
of  his  empire,  was  desirous  of  reducing  to  writing  their  national 
language.  As  a  rude  tribe,  but  recently  emerged  from  barbarism, 
they  had  no  national  literature;  but  having  captured  many  sub- 
jects of  the  Leaou  dynasty,  and  also  of  the  native  Chinese,  they 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  written  language  used  by  these 
two  nations.  Taking  a  hint  from  what  had  been  done  by  the 
liCaou,  Akuhta  commissioned  a  scholar  named  Kub-shin,  to  in- 
vent a  set  of  characters  on  the  same  principle,  but  based  on  the 
Chinese    Kea^shoo  or  pattern    hand  characters,    suitable  for   ex- 
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pressing  all  the  sounds  of  the  Neu  cbih  language  These  character* 
when  completed,  were  authorized  by  Imperial  edict,  and  ordered  to  be 
brought  into  general  use,  in  the  8th  month  of  the  year  1 119.  These 
were  afterwards  termed  capitals,  and  He-tsung,  a  succeeding  emperor 
of  the  dynasty,  invented  a  set  of  small  Neu-chih  characters  in  1138. 
These  were  first  employed  officially  in  the  5th  month  of  1 H5  A  note 
to  Ma  Twan-htt^s  -' Antiquarian  Researches  **  states  that  the  Classics 
and  Histories  of  China  were  translated  in  this  chai'acter.  There  is 
little  probability  however  that  they  were  ever  printed,  and  the  slightest 
chance  of  now  meeting  with  such  a  rare  and  curious  literary  treasure, 
is  too  feeble  to  be  entertained.  Among  a  number  of  books  in  this 
character,  in  one  of  the  imperial  libraries  in  Peking,  the  catalogue 
names  one  on  the  Neu-chih  alphabet.  The  importance  of  such  an  aid 
b  obvious ;  but  the  stringent  and  unrelaxing  jealousy  with  which  every- 
foreigner  is  kept  without  the  dragon  walls,  effectually  excludes  the 
hope  of  any  assistance  in  that  quarter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  inscription  in  each  case  is  in  two  different 
flozes  of  the  same  character.  The  laige  character  portion  is  one  of  a 
class  of  Buddhist  formulae,  known  by  the  name  of  To-h^ne'kmg^  in 
Sanscrit  Dh<nani,  being  a  kind  of  precative  charm,  in  the  virtues  of 
which  much  reliance  is  placed  by  the  Chinese ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  utterly  unintelligible  to  them,  being  merely  a  transliteration  of 
Sanscrit  sounds.  The  last  fact  however  renders  is  especially  important 
for  obtiuning  a  clue  to  the  phonetic  value  of  the  Neu-chih  elements: 
At  the  same  time  there  are  some  offset  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
On  comparing  the  four  versions  we  find  they  do  not'literally  corres* 
pond,  parts  in  the  one  being  omitted  in  the  other ;  while  the  large  and 
numerous  blanks,  occasioned  by  the  broken  condition  of  the  stones,  in 
each  of  the  versions,  completely  break  the  thread  of  identification, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  labour  of  the  process.  It  is  probable  they  are 
all  made,  though  at  different  times  and  by  different  hands,  from  the 
Sanscrit  original. 

"  Another  interesting  fact  is  that  the  small  character  parts  of  th^ 
inscription  are  not  a  mere  transliteration,  but  contain  some  explanatory 
detuls  regarding  the  other  part.    These  are  given  in  the  proper  Chi« 
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nese  and  Mongol  langoages,  and  there  b  every  reason  tobdiere  that 
in  the  Neu-chih  part,  we  have  a  specimen  of  that  language  and  litera- 
ture. Unfortunately  there  are  many  of  the  small  charaotersi  which 
we  do  not  recognise  among  the  large.  As  the  Neu-chihs  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Manchus  or  present  dominant  race  in  Ghina,  it  is 
natural  to  conceive  that  theirs  is  but  an  older  form  oi  the  Manchu 
language ;  and  the  few  limited  vocabularies  of  it,  which  have  been 
preserved  by  the  Chinese,  completely  confirm  that  view;  a  fact  which 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  any  efforts  at  unravelling  the  mysteiy. 

After  leaving  this  arch  the  limestone  prevailing  on  the  Nanking  side 
b  succeeded  by  the  axial  granite  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
pass  near  Chatow.  Shortly  after  this  the  traveller  passes  several  spurs 
of  the  inner  wait  It  is  a  moot  point  amongst  the  natives  themselves 
whether  this  or  the  outer  wall  is  the  veritable  "  Great  wall  of  China." 
This  is  about  500  miles  long  crossing  the  northern  portion  of  the  Chili, 
and  Shan-si  provinces,  the  first  in  a  direction  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. 
and  thence  West,  northerly.  It  unites  with  the  outer  wall  at  its 
extremities.  From  all  that  the  editor  has  been  able  to  ga&er  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  outer  wall  is  the  most  ancient  and  is  that 
referred  to  under  the  title  of  Wan-U-chang-chmg  by  Chinese  historians. 

Several  of  the  spurs  of  the  inner  wall  appear  to  have  been  built  in 
most  useless  situations  as  neither  horsemen  or  foot  soldiers  on  the 
march  could  possibly  manage  to  get  over  the  precipices  they  guard. 
The  wall  appears  to  be  about  32  feet  in  height  at  the  level  parts, 
decreasing  to  10  or  12  feet  when  fronting  a  precipice.  The  portions 
running  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  not  like,  the  others,  crenellated, 
but  are  built,  as  it  were,  in  steps.  The  stone  used  in  its  canstraction 
is  here  either  limestone  or  granite. 

The  scenery  throughout  the  Nankow  pass  is  of  a  very  bold  and 
magnificent  description  and  the  road  is  impracticable  for  any  wheded  ve- 
hicle. Carts  are  passed  over  by  having  their  wheels  taken  ofl^  and  being 
then  slung  between  two  mules.  At  about  45  2f  (15  miles)  from  Nankow 
is  the  main  body  of  the  inner  great  waU,  and  just  beyond  itthe  town  of 
Chat'ow  where  travellers  usually  stop  for  the  purpose  of  resting  their 
animals  and  obtaining  lunch.    The  inns  at  Chat'ow  are  chiefly  kept  by 
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Mahomedans.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  a  oommon  sign  in 
uae  amongst  Chinese  Mahomedans  to  signify  their  being  of  that 
&ith  is  to  hold  ont  the  fore  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  thumb  and 
remaining  fingers  being  dosed.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
partioalar  reason  assigned  for  this  mode  of  making  themselTes  known. 

After  leaving  Ghat'ow  a  ride  of  25  H  wUI  bring  the  travelier  to 
TmJKa  where  he  wiU  find  tolerable  inns  and  civility. 

3rd  Day. — Startmg  from  YuLiNa  at  about  8.30  a.il,  a  ride  of  25 
U  aver  a  good  road  brings  one  to  Hwxi-lai-sien  about  10  am. 
Another  hour  (15  It  of  road^  will  see  the  traveller  at  LAirckgHAN 
where  he  should  lunch.  After  leaving  Lang-shan  it  is  15  h'  over  good 
bad  and  indlfierent  roads  to  Ta-HU ;  thence  20  &'  to  SHA-CH'tea,  and 
from  this  20  U  to  Sing-pao-an,  where  travellers  usually  rest  for  the 
night.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  best  inn  at  Sim-pao-am  is  called 
the  Sx]r*LUN-TnAN.  The  road  from  Tu-Lnra  to  Sik-pao*-an  lies  thirough 
a  valley  on  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Huk-ho.  It  is  an  alluvial  plain 
bounded  on  the  Nortih  by  high  hills,  probably  of  granite. 

4th  Day. — ^Leaving  Sik-pao-ah,  50  U  over  2  rooky  passes  brings 
one  to  HiANG-SHUZ-PU — ^the  usual  stoppage  place  for  Lunch.  The  road 
to  this  place  lies  for  some  distance  along  the  valley  of  the  Yakq-ho 
and  frequently  touches  the  river,  which  appears  to  run  at  from  6  to  7 
miles  an  hour.  The  entrance  to  the  gorge  is  limestone  and  then  coral 
sandstone.  Goal  mines  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Beds  of  Quartz, 
Chert,  and  Limestone  are  also  passed. 

From  HiANG-SHUi^PO  it  is  80  U  to  Shuak-hwa-fu.*— The  first  part  of 
the  road  is  bad,  leading  over  a  rocky  pass,  succeeded  by  a  level  road 
which  passes  near  a  branch  of  the  Yang-ho. 

The  inn  at  Suan-hwa-fu,  the  resting  place  for  the  night,  is  called  the 
Ti>CHtoG*KWAN  or  Eu-LUNG-KWAM,  and  is  very  &n:  specimen  of  the 
best  met  with  on  the  road.  The  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  an 
establishment  heie,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Italian  gentleman 
M.  L*abb^  Loreiro.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  street  is  a  handsome 
3  storied  pagoda  apparently  of  great  age ;  it  is  built  on  a  brick  archway 
with  four  openings  and  seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  what  we  call  a  circular 
vault ;  the  centre  being,  however,  hexagonal 
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Sih  Day. — ^From  SuAN-HWA-FU  to  Yu-UN0,  a  distance  of  30  ii,  the 
roads  are  very  good.  Yu-likg  is  a  mere  hamlet  of  a  few  bousesy  the 
principal  being  an  inn  of  a  highly  decorated  style  and  very  clean. 
The  charges  at  this  place  are  moderate,  but  the  (too  of  cash  i^ears  to 
possess  an  arbitrary  yalue,  different  to  that  at  other  places. 

From  Tu-Lmo  to  Kalgan  or  Ghako-ohia-kow  (BO  li)  the  road  is 
good ;  on  entering  Kalgan  the  traveller  passes  oyer  a  neat  bridge  which 
spans  the  ziver  Peicha  (probably  the  local  name  of  a  branch,  the 
meaning  being  ^'Northern  Fork.")  The  geological  formation  is 
amygdaloid  trap  probably  of  an  ancient  eruptiye  nature ;  beds  of  red 
day  are  also  common,  with  a  rast  number  of  sand  hills. 

The  best  inn  at  Kal^i^an  is  known  as  that  of  the  Sz^-hai  Ko*ikn  and 
is  kept  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Oonyert. 

The  outer  great  wall  of  China,  generally  considered  to  be  </&«  great 
wall,  and  extending  from  East  to  West  a  distance  of  .1,500  miles,  here 
crosses  the  pass,  all  travellers  being  obliged  to  pass  through  its  gate 
which,  in  common  belief,  divides  China  from  Mongolia.  Theoretiflalljr 
the  boundary  of  China  is  sittiated  some  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
northw^d  of  this  barrier,  but  practically  China  may  be  here  said  to  end 
and  Mongolia  begin ;  the  phrase  '^without  the  wall"  implying  more- 
over a  territory  under  the  protection  of,  rather  than  in  subjection  to^ 
the  Chinese  Emperor.  Without  reference  to  this,  however,  the  great 
wall  is  a  monument  of  sufficient  interest,  despite  the  often  published 
accounts,  to  warrant  a  few  words  of  description  in  this  place.  Across 
the  valley  it  consists  of  a  square  crenellated  wall,  such  as  surrounds 
most  Chinese  cities ;  not  particularly  imposing  but  quite  realizing  the 
conventional  idea.  When  however  it  begins  to  ascend  the  rocky  hills 
on  either  side,  it  loses  this  form  and  at  the  point  above  the  town  of 
Kalgan  usually  visited  by  strangers,  consists  of  a  sort  of  stone  mound 
of  triangular  section  varying  from  15  to  25  feet  from  foot  to  apex,  with 
an  average  base  of  15  feet  across — a  barrier  quite  sufficient  to  eheck 
any  cavalry  the  world  ever  saw.  The  material  used  in  its  construction 
is  here  quartz  porphyry  cemented  together  with  chuuam.  The  apex 
is  only  the  width  of  a  single  stone — some  8  inches — ^and  permits  the 
ambitious  traveller  to  sit  astride  it.     Originally  it  appears  to  have 
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been  co^ited  with  plaister  which  h^  mostly  disappeared.  The  towers 
(which  occur  about  eyery  sixth  of  a  mile)  are  at  present  simply  solid 
monnds  of  earth,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  faced  with 
stone.  At  a  distance  the  appearance  of  the  wall  is  singularly  disap- 
pointing, but  after  a  closer  examination  this  feeling  gives  place  to  one 
of  wonder  at  the  perseverance  which  could  have  completed  so  gigantic 
a  specimen  of  misdirected  labour.  It  is  best  to  obtain  a  guide  to  lead 
one  from  the  town  to  the  wall. 

To  the  above  short  sketch  of  the  road  from  Peking  to  the  Great 
Wall,  it  may  be  added  that  travellers  desirous  of  pioceeding  into  Mon- 
golia can  obtain  furs,  sheepskins,  provisions,  guides  and  every  necessary 
in  Kalgan.  If  intending  to  cross  the  desert,  Camels  will  be  necessary 
and  can  also  be  hired  here.  The  scope  of  the  present  work  does  not 
permit  of  more  being  added  in  the  way  of  itinerary. 

It  may  be  useful  to  intending  tourists  to  subjoin  a  few  words  on  the 
information  contained  in  Mr  Michie's  work,  ^'Thb  Sibbbian  Oyer- 
lAXD  RouTB,"  respecting  the  same  journey.     He  accomplished  it  in 
four  days  however  instead  of  five : — 
Day. 
1.— Peking  to  Sha-ho  60  H    Page  62. 

Sha-ho  to  Naitk'ow  80  H,  last  5  miles  of  road  very  rough 
and  stony.     Page  62. 
2.— Nank'ow  to  Chat*oav.     Nank'ow  pass — 13  taUes  long.     Best 
mode  of  travelling  is  in  mule  litters — at  Ghat'ow  a  good  Maho- 
me'dan  inn.     Pages  63,  64,  65. 

Chat'ow  to  HwBi-LAi-HiBN.     Page  66. 
The  fine  bridge  at  this  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  des- 
troyed by  an  Earthquake. 
3. — ^HwBi-LAi-HiEX  to  Chi-hing-tl     Pages   67,   68,  passed  the 

Tano-ho  ;  thence  to  SAN-SHtn-PU.  Pages  69,  70. 
4. — Sah-shui-pu  to  SuAN-HWA-Fu;  thence  to  Chang-ghia-kow. 
Pages  71  to  82.  The  remarks  in  these  pages  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  travellers  as  they  will  be  able  to  glean  various 
remarks  relative  to  engaging  Camels,  &c.,  should  they  intend  to 
cross  the  Mongolian  deserts. 
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List  of  Haltikq  places 

PEOM  PBKIirO  TO   CflANa-OUIA^K'oW. 

Dt^'Jom-mut 

No.  o/U 

Dittance 

of 

Peking. 

HbriUr 

JlfrAfJcJkM. 

1.  Sha-ho,      .    . 

eo 

eo 

... 

2.  Nan-kow,  .     . 

.      90 

30 

... 

« 

* 

3.  Cha-t'ow,  .     . 

.     145 

45 

.. 

4    YU-LINO,      .      . 

.   leo 

25 

... 

« 

6.   HWBI-LAI-HIBH, 

.     185 

25 

.. 

# 

6.  Lako-shan,     . 

.     200 

15 

.. 

7.  Tu-Mu,       .    . 

.     215 

15 

.. 

8.  Sha-oheko,     . 

.     235 

20 

9.   SiN-PAO-AK,       . 

.    255 

20 

.. 

« 

10.   CHX-MlNChYI,    . 

.     285 

30 

•• 

11.    HiANG-SHUI-PU, 

.     303 

20 

.. 

# 

12.    StJAK-HWA-PU, 

.     235 

30 

.. 

« 

13.   YU-LIKO,      .      . 

.     365 

30 

.. 

14,   KALQANy       .      . 

.     395 

30 

.. 

♦ 

« 

These  distanoes  are 

^f  course  only  approxin 

late. 

ItINBRAIIT  of  a  TbIP  from  PBKmo  TO  Ku-PEI-K*OW 
AND  THENCE  TO  KaLGAN. 

(Furnished  by  LieuL  Walker,  HM,  99  Regt) 

Day. 
1. — ^Through  Tung-cKih-men  to  Sun- ho  40  fii  to  San  chia-xxen  30 

U — sleep,  ^oads  muddy.  Cross  river  by  boat 
2. — ^To  To-SHAN  (care  to  be  taken  not  to  lose  the  road  turning  out 
of  the  Niu-yung-shan)  cross  the  Pei-ho ;  Inn  at  To-shan  good. 
On  to  Mi-ruEN-HiEN,  30  /«,  cross  the  Ch'ao-ho  just  before  en- 
tering it.  River  too  deep  generally  for  riding.  Take  boats, 
ponies  led.  Inn  at  Mi-yuen-hien,  good. 
8, — ^To  Shih-hia,  60  &',  low  hills  pretty  country  (at  Chao-tu-ch'wang 
40  Uy  an  inn  very  poor)  road  good. 

Inn  at  Shih-hia  very  good.  • 

To  Ku-PEi-K*ow  fair  road.     Several  small  streams  (one  large 
stream  called  Ch'ao-ho)  whole  road  is  an  ascent— (gradual) 

Inn  at  Ku-pei-k*ow  called  "  Jung  -shan-tien,'^  fair.    Pretty  town. 
Passports  demanded. 
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4. — Some  litde  trouble  at  the  gate  about  passports ;  30  U  to  Tai- 
CmNO-TUZ  (omall  inn) ;  thence  to  Tai-chia-tino,  10  li  to  a  small 
inn  (haye  fowls,  eggs,  and  forage).  San-tao-ho,  on  10  U  to  EukNG- 
Tzu-SHANG,  (from  Ku-pd  SPou  to  this  place  crass  river  19  times  to 
inn  and  12  times  afUrward8=^3l  times.) 

Another  road  from  Ku  pei-l^ou  to  Kang'tzu-shang  via  San-cha- 
I^ou  10  U  shorter, 
6.-— San-tao-ho  to  HsiA-uAO-Tu"  80  U  (N. W.  course)  into  valley  of 
the  Ghao-ho.     Road  very  good  indeed,  country  pretty.     Follow 
course  of  river  crossing  it  11  times. 

Several  villages ;  one  half  way  called  Heiao-huang-chi  with  a 
temple.     One  also  called  Tc'huang'chL    Wolves  abound  here. 
6.— To  Ta.k'oc"  60  U 

7. — ^Thence  to  Su-wu-uuo  85  U,  a  good  sized  town  not  walled, 
people  troublesome.     Inns  very  good.     Thence  proceed  (passing 
"  Ur,"  "  San,"  «  Wu,"  "  liu,"  «  Pa,"— 
TAO-TiNChTzn,  (2,  8,  5,  6,  8  Tao-ying-tzu,  5  villages,)  to 
Nan-tai-tzu  50  lif  nms  poor 
8.— Nan-tai-tziJ  to   Si-TiNG-Tzu,  35  U  (S.W.  course).    (Tu-«hi- 
k'ao  road  for  15  b)  N.  W.  to  HuNO-amH-OHU  30  liy  then  to  San- 
TAO-CHUA  10  2f  (roads  stony) 
9.— San-tao-chua  to  P&N-n-KfiKO  25  to  30  fi;  then  to  Smca-wa  21 
Hj  bad  inn, 

thence  to  Shik-cha-k'ou  40  U  (getting  on  the  plateau  im- 
mediately after  leaving  Hsi-ma-wa.) 
W.  and  S.W.  to  a  Mongolian  village. 
10.-*-To  GHANO-iCA-Tzn-CHiN  70  li,  large  but  poor  inns. 
11. — To  PAK-SHiN-T'u  90  Uy  good  inns,  temple,  &c. 
12.— To  Shih-pa-li-tai,  60  U  to  Ubtai,  thence  40  Zt  to  Kaloan,  bad 
inns  on  the  road. 
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GENERAL  DESCEIPTION. 

Thb  most  nortlieiiy  and  least  frequented  of  the  ports  open  to  foreign 
trade  in  China  is  that  of  Newchwang,  or  Niu-chwang  ^»  jB>,-^-more 
correctly  known  as  Ying»tz*  ^  -7*,  the  actual  settlement  being  placed 
at  a  distance  of  fully  30  miles  from  the  inland  town  included  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tien»tsing  among  the  places  to  be  made  accessible  to  foreign 
residents.  It  is  the  only  point  beyond  the  limit  of  the  ^'  eighteen 
Provinces  "  of  China  Proper  to  which  the  action  of  the  Treaties  of  1858 
extends  in  this  respect,  being  situated  in  Manchuria  ^the  Province  of 
Tung-t'ien  ^  ^  or  Shfing-king  ^  ^),  and  hence  in  proximity 
to  a  wilder  region  and  much  more  primitiviC  population  than  are  found 
adjacent  to  any  of  the  remaining  ports. 

At  the  time  when  this  town  was  included  in  the  list  of  ports  to  be 
thrown  open,  nothing  more  than  its  name  was  known  to  geographers, 
and  the  experiment  of  planting  a  settlement  at  this  remote  and  incle- 
ment spot  was  probably  dictated  by  a  hope  that  it  might  be  made  a 
centre  of  diffusion  for  British  manufactures  among  populations  more 
exclusively  agricultural,  and  less  versed  in  handicrafts,  thaa  those  of  the 
more  civilized  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Access  to  the  town  of  Ting-tz'  is  given  by  the  river  Liao  ^^,  on 
which  it  is  situated  at  about  13  miles  from  its  mouth*  This  river  fiills 
into  the  most  north-easterly  extremity  of  the  gulf  known  as  that  of 
Liao-tung  (from  the  ancient  territorial  dj^signation  of  the  province  of 
Sh^ng-king),  which  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  gulf  of  Pe-chih-lL 
Its  waters  remained  unvisited  by  Europeans  until  the  naval  operations 
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of  1858-60  caused  the  assemblage  of  a  powerful  fleet  at  the  bay  of  Ta- 
lien^wan,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  1861  that  a  foreign  settlement  was  instituted  at  the  town  of  Ting-tz'. 

The  river  Liao,  thus  ppened  to  foreign  navigation,  drains  an  enormous 
area,  oonsisting  in  the  entire  western  half  of  the  province  of  Sh^ng-king^ 
and  flows  through  *'  a  wide  plain,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  above  teventy  miles  broad  where  it  opens  upon  the  latter,**  to 
quote  the  description  given  by  Mr  T.  T.  Meadows,  H.B.M.'s  Consul, 
in  his  report  for  the  year  1862.  The  admirable  series  of  reports  on 
Newchwang  that  have  emanated  from  the  pen  of  this  officer  in  succes* 
sive  years  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  geographical  and  com* 
mercial  infermationrespecting  the  port  and  its  surroundings,  and  comprise 
neaily  all  that  is  accessible  in  this  respect  by  the  public.  The  following 
description  of  the  town  of  Ting»tz*is  drawn  from  the  report  above-quoted: 

Town  of  Tikq-tz'  Ain>  Forbigh  SRTTLBMEirr. — "  At  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth  at  the  head  of  the 
Gul^  the  Liao  begins  to  make  a  series  of  wide  sweeps  to  the  right  and 
leih,  forming  in  l^e  plain  a  succession  of  flattened  and  irr^ularly-^haped 
letters  S.  About  one*half,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  each  of  the 
peninsulas  thus  formed  is  a  reed-marsh,  while  the  concave  portions  of 
the  river-bank  facing  such  peninsulas  are  comparatively  high  and  dry. 
The  town  of  Ying-tz*,  or  "  the  port  of  New-chwang,"  is  situated  on  the 
last  complete  sweep  from  east  to  west,  on  the  left  bank,  and  just  where 
one  of  the  above  described  dry  portions  ends,  and  a  marshy  peninsula 
begins.  It  consist  of  one  long  street  running  east  and  parallel  to  the 
river,  and  of  shorter  ones  at  right  angles  to  that  main  thoroughfare. 
The  searbar  once  crossed,  the  river  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The 
reach  along  which  the  town  lies  varies  in  depth  from  four  to  seven 
fathoms,  with  a  breadth  of  about  half-a-mile. 

'*  It  has  been  usual  in  this  country  for  foreigners  to  settle  them- 
selves  on  unoccupied  ground  below  the  Chinese  city  opened  to  them. 
Here,  I  found  immediately  below  the  town  only  a  reedmarsh,  covered 
at  high  springs  by  two  to  four  feet  of  water,  and  otherwise  objection- 
able. I  therefore  selected,  and  obtained  from  the  authorities,  for  a 
British  settlement  a  strip  of  land  occupying  about  1,000  yards   of  the 
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river  bank  immediately  above  the  Chinese  town.  In  front,  it  has  the 
deepest  stretch  of  river  throughout  the  course  of  the  Liao,  the  sound- 
ings at  low  water  very  dose  in  shore  being  7  to  9  fathoms.  At  back, 
each  lot  abuts  on  the  one  great  road  between  the  town  and  the  interior. 
The  non-British  foreign  merchants  have  settled  in  immediate  contiguity." 
<  The  name  Ying-tz',  by  which  the  town  is  known,  signifies  simply 
Gamp  or  Militaiy  Station,  and  such  was  its  actual  and  only  status 
until  within  a  recent  period.  Owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  silting 
up  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  river,  the  trade  which  was  formerly 
centred  at  the  city  of  New-chwang,  and  was  subsequently  (about  80 
years  ago)  removed  lower  down  to  the  river  port  of  T'ien-chwang-t'ai, 
became  transferred  to  this  place,  which  in  addition  to  its  proximity  to 
the  sea,  enjoys  the  further  advantage  of  the  great  depth  of  water  al« 
ready  mentioned  above.  The  official  name  for  the  original  militazy  post 
still  occasionally  given  to  the  town  is  Mu  Kow  Ying  iS^  |^  ^^.  The 
town  of  Newchwang  itself,  which,  distant  from  Ying-ta^  about  30  miles 
by  road,  is  fully  80  miles  distant  by  the  curves  of  the  river,  is  devoid 
of  commerdal  importance  and  almost  of  population  at  the  present  day. 
General  DSSCBiPTiOK;  Gomhunitt. — ^The  first  impression  on  the 
eye  when  approaching  Newchwang  is  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
place  possesses  no  advantages  to  correct  this  feeling  subsequently.* 
The  muddy  river  winds  through  a  plain  of  mud^  without  a"  single 
natural  elevation  to  break  the  dismal  monotony  of  the  scene,  and 
houses  built  of  mud  are  all  that  constitute  the  human  habitations  in- 
cluded in  the  survey.  Filth  and  squalor  in  an  unusual  degree  are  the 
chaiacteristics  of  the  native  town  of  Ying-tz* ;  whilst  the  foreign  rea- 
dences  which  have  been  erected  above  the  town  are  primitive,  bare, 
and  isolated.  The  British  Gonsulate  is  established  in  a  building, 
formerly  a  temple,  somewhat  better  than  the  rest  Except  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  summer,  the  region  in  which  the  port  is  situated  is 
little  more  cheerful  than  an  arctic  swamp.  The  only  noteworthy 
features  of  the  town  are  the  large  enclosures  in  which  the  native 
dealers  or  warehousemen  carry  on  the  business  of  storing  and  manu- 
facturing Pulse  and  Pulse*cake,  upon  which  staples  the  sea-borne  trade 
of  Ying-tz'  depends.     The  number  of  foreign  residents,  exclusive  of 
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Customs'  tide-vaiton  and  pilots,  is  aboat  tweot74ite»  At  the  dos^  of 
1'8M'  tiicre  were  inicdiatence  two  British,  one  United  Statee^i  and  one 
German'  firm,  irith  .serexiil  shipchandlexs'  establishments,  and  a  r^-» 
dent  physieiank  The  nmnber  of  Bzittsh  and  German  yessels  viaiting 
the  port  is,  notwithstanding,  very  oonsideraUe,  but,  as  will  be  shclwn 
below,  their  fireig|bts  9s^  carried  ezdnsiTely  on  natire  aooount. 

Clduix,  Mode  of  LtytNO,  src. — Mr  Meadows  supplies  ihd  foUowiHg 
cadhanstive  notice  of  climate  and  temperature : 
'  ^'The  coldest  months  are  December,  January,  aUd  Feb^naxyi^ 
^e  greatest-cold  of  a  winter  is  most  likdy  to  ooour  in  January  :and 
the  first  half  of  February.  The  warmest  months  are  June,  July,  and 
August.  Hie  greatest  heat  is  most  likely  to  ooour,  iu  July  and  the 
first  half  of  August  Hie  number  of  days  in  any  one  winter  on  which 
the  thermometer  stands  at  daybreak  bebw  zero  does  not  exceed  ten, 
and  it  rarely  is  below  sero  fSor  more  than  two  mornings  'in  sueoessioiftf 

In  the  coldest  winter  afternoon  it  always  rises  aboit^  adro. 
-  ''In  aooolroom,  wiilih  ▼enetian  blinds^  the  tempenftture  does  not 
rise  above  80".  except  ^or  a  few  houra  during  some  twenty-five  tq 
ihirty*five  afternoons  in  each  summer,  ,iind  these  compacati:irely  hot 
days  do  not  occur  together,  bnt  are  distributed,  with  oool  latervalsi 
in  groups  of  three  to  five  throughout  June,  July,  and  August  In 
these  months  the  temperature  always  fidls  below  80?.  dusdug  the  night 
In  exceptionally  hot  summers,  as  in  that  of  1862,  the  tfaemiometer 
may  stand  at  daybreak  at  75°.  to  79^  for  sane  twenty  days ;.  in  cool 
summers  it  rarely  stands  above  70^  at  daybreak.  As  to  the  highest, 
temperature  noticed,  that  of  87^,  it  has  only  once  been  attained  during 
five  years,  viz:  on  the  Slst  July,  1862."  ..< 

The  river  is  closed  by  ice  during  four  months  and  a  hal(  o^  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  MarcL  During  this  period, 
the  rerident  foreigners  are  completely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world, 
receiving  mails  from  abroad  and  the  Southern  ports  only  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  by  means  of  couriers  despatched  from  Tienteing  or 
fix>m  Ta-lien-wan  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  where  bags  are  occa- 
aonally  landed  by  steamers  and  transmitted  overland  by  natives  hired 
for  the  purpose.    Books  for  the  studious,  and  shootmg  or  football  for 
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fQch  at  an  addicted  ta  ipovt  and  gamesi  aire  <he  only  divMidiia ; 
tiertik  diiriiig  die  dieary  ivinter  moiMtaiqf.  Szeondoiia  en  kofcadbadk 
or  JA  earta  are  oeeaaionaMy  iaade  into  the  interior,  wlnreilie  Lnperkl 
eiiy  of  Modkden  ot  ffiitog^kingy  the  aeal  of  gOTsnuBdnt  fer  Mancii W3% 
and  a  lednoed  eopy,  as  legaxdo  plan  and  official  baHdinga^  (if  Pddn^ 
is  a  spot  ef  soiiie  intereBt  The  manhes  and  dry  laad^  oidttlrated  ivitb 
millet^  ptilae,  and  yegetablaa,  whiek  sunoimd  Ylng^ts'  efier  ampfo  in- 
ducement to  active  sportsneiiy  and  in  adcKtinn  to  the  pheaaant^  hane^ 
and  ndld-fowl  whieK  aboand  hete  as  elsefdieze  in  Ohinay  larger  game 
In  tbe  siiape  of  bnatarda  is  not  taifreqnentily  net  nith.  In  the  remote 
faterior,  tigen^  ifliose  range  of  habitat  appeals  to  ettend  as  fiir  «b 
Lafitode  d^*  N.,  av^  also  to  be  found,  among  the  moontaina  ^eca 
^deerf<»i«dl8**  are  kept  np  as  Imperial  preserves. 

Dommmo  Stjcrajm;  Mixxnai;  SxofiAnGal<*-fiere  as  ebewbeve^ 
tfie  nalit«s  d  Oanton  ave  -preferred  as  domestio  serrants  by  Enropeaniv 
bnt  can  only  be  had  on  payment  of  hi|^  wages.  A  Cantonese  ''boy" 
daims  from  fU  to  #20  per  month,  natiTes  of  tibia  place  being  obtain- 
able in  the  like  capacity  at  from  #6  to  ^  Cantonese  cooks  raceim 
from  i^li  to  JfSO  per  mcBth,  according  to  their  skilL  CooHea  and 
pwma  are  always  hired  among  the  natives^  and  reoaTe  about  $6  per 
month.  Wkh  the  exception  of  this  item  of  wages,  YmgAaf  is  perhaps 
the  cheapest  Port  in  China,  as  proTisions  are  abandant  and  prices  harts 
not  been  artificially  stimulated  by  large  demand.  A  loss  is,  howerer^ 
experienced  in  the  eKehange  of  the  Mesdean  doUar  for  coaft^  the  only 
.enrrency  recogniaed  in  natiTe  transactional  Ihe  rate  of  exbhanga 
taries  from  about  960  eaak  during  the  summer,  when  large  dealings 
in  bullion  necessitate  a  supply  of  ooin,  to  700  cos&  during  the  eold 
season^    13ie  following  is  a  hst^^  market  prices^— 

Beef, per  catty  (*li  lb.) 


Mutton,. 

Vowls,< eadi 

Pheasants,..  „ 

WildQeese,  », 

Fowls'  Eggs,  „ 

Fiie-wood, ..  per  100  catties 

Native  Coal,  „        „ 


58 

80 

2401 

140  winter. 
400 
1»600 

6  summer. 
16  winter. 
$1 
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jfacfeatige.    Trade. 

Emropeao  stores  and  dothing  are  usually  imported  from  Shanghai, 
bnt  supplies  of  yaiious  artldes  oan  be  obtained  from  ^e  shipchandler- 
ies  established  for  the  conTexuence  of  the  foreign  merchant-shipping. 

Mr  Meadows,  in  his  Report  for  1865,  gives  frill  and  interesting 
details  respecting  the  paper  cxur&xcj  in  yogae  throughout  the  Province 
in  which  Ting-tz*  is  dtuated,  and  the  following  extract  will  be  found 
to  embody  much  practical  information  on  this  subject : 

'^  The  notes  are  not  issued  solely,  or  even  in  large  part,  by  the 
money-changing  houses,  which  to  a  certain  extent  take  the  place  here 
of  our  banks.  Each  commerciial  establishment  and  largish  retail  shop 
can  issue  notes.  Formerly  this  was  done  only  to  the  extent  ^f  one- 
tenth  of  the  capital  which  the  issuing  house  satisfied  the  great  Guild 
of  the  port^town  that  it  had.  invested  in  its  business,  and  after  it  had 
entered  into  an  engagement  for  mutual  guaranteeing.  But  for  two 
years  past  the  guild  appears  to  have  given  up  the  attempt  to  regulate 
the  paper-currency,  and  at  present  there  are  128  houses  at  this  town 
which  seem  to  issue  notes  at  pleasure. 

*^  The  notes  each  promise  to  pay,  on  presentation,  a  certain  number 
-cStiao.  The  smallest  at  this  port-town  are  for  2  Uao^  the  largest  for 
60  Hao ;  at  other  towns  and  cities,  I  have  seen  them  for  100  tiao.  A 
fiao,  which  in  the  South  of  China  means  1,000  of  the  copper  coins 
called  ^U^im^  by  the  Chinese  and  <  cash '  by  foreigners,  means  here 
1,000  Kwcok-tung  skto  tiim  ie.  small  cash  of  Kwan-tnng.  Kwan-tung 
signifying  '  east  of  the  passes,'  i,e.  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria; 
There  is  no  coin  corresponding  to  the  name  Kwan-tung  small  cash  ; 
and  a  Hao  or  1,000  of  them  are  equal  to  160  of  the  general  copper 
*  cash '  of  China.  The  latter  are,  in  consequence,  throughout  this 
district  strung  on  twine  by  means  of  the  centre  hole  in  sums  of  160 
cash." 

Tbadb. — The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Newch  wang  consists  In  the  export 
of  pulse  and  pulse-cake  to  the  Southern  ports,  and,  whilst  affording 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  foreign  vessels,  is  almost  exclusively 
conducted  by  native  Chinese,  principally  from  the  Southern  provinces, 
who  have  gained  complete  control  of  the  local  markets.  The  follow- 
ing tables  exhibit  the  movement  of  imports  and  exports  in  1864  and 

1866:  ..y„.,..uuy.^^^.^ie 
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Sxport$,    Importi.    Skipping. 


Exports. — 


Rioe, 

Bean>cake8, 

Beans  and  Peas, . 

Bean  Oil, 

Barley, 

Millet, 

Cotton, 

Sundries,^ 


Imports. — 


Cotton  Piece  Goods, 

Woollen  Goods, 

Opium, 

Sngar, 

Iron,  Nail  Bod  and  Bar, 

Window  Glass, 

Bondries, 


1864 

1865 

Value,  Taela. 

Value,  Taeb. 

14,476 

76,456 

642,609 

804,686 

877,944        .... 

1,081,060 

79,284 

72,759 

26,631 

..  -       10,264 

28,279 

27,262 

73,171        ... 

4,333 

68,206 

91,eU 

1,710,398 

2,167,314 

1864 

1865 

Value,  Taela. 

Value,  Taels. 

97,202 

166,607 

17,717        ... 

68,980 

293,166 

897,882 

129,024 

244,483 

8,136       .... 

46,262. 

10,595        ... 

9,018 

163,909 

273,044 

Total,. 


709,738 


1,686,176 


The  Custom-Houae  returns  for  1866  exhibit  the  proportion  in.  which 
the  sea-borne  trade  of  Newchwang  is  divided  between  native  e«d 
^reign  merchants.  Of  the  274  vessels  whicb  arrived  there  in.  1865| 
only  37  were  consigned  to,  or  loaded  by,  foreigners  Of  JPolse-cake, 
838}300  pieces  were  exported  by  foreign  merchants,  and  1,449,671 
pieces  by  Chinese.  In  Opium,  80  piculs  were  imported  by  foreigners, 
and  1442  piculs  by  Chinese. 

The  foreign  shipping  by  which  the  trade  at  this  port  is,  carried  on 
consists,  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion,  of  British  and  North  German 
vessels  of  small  tonnage,  and  the  following  table  exhibits  the,  propor- 
tion, under  each  nationality,  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  sine? 
the  opening  of  the  port : 


Year. 

British  Ships, 

North 

British 
Tonnage. 

Norffi  German 
Tonnage, 

1862... 

.   1863... 

1864... 

1866... 

21 

66 

74 

103 

31 

91 

137 

108 

8,945 
19,648 
24,302 
41,673 

9,483 
26,364 
37,838 
30,140 
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Freight,    Anchorage*    FUois, 

The  outward  freights  from  this  port  consist  almost  exclnsiyelj  in 
pnlse  and  poise  cake,  with  small  quantities  of  drugs,  including  the 
costly  article  gin-seng,  which  b  brought  from  the  interior  of  the  Man- 
churian  proTinces  and  from  Corea.  Among  the  exports  which  maj 
in  future  be  developed  are :  Silk,  produced  bj  worms  differing  consider- 
ably from  those  tended  in  Southern  China,  and  fed  upon  the  leaves 
of  dwarf-oaks,  in  lieu  of  the  mulberry ;  and  Coal,  which  is  extensive* 
ly  quarried  in  the  interior  for  native  use. 

Among  imports,  in  addition  to  the  cotton  and  woollen  &biics  with 
which  the  natives  of  the  interior  districts  are  gradually  being  made 
familiar,  iron  and  other  metals,  window-glass  and  minor  manufactured 
articles  are  introduced  in  annually  increasing  quantities. 

Anchorage,  Pilots. — Owing  to  the  unbroken  level  of  the  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Liao,  the  approach  to  the  bar  is  an  undertaking  sel- 
dom ventured  on  without  the  assistance  of  pilots,  an  association  of 
whom  has  consequently  been  formed  and  who  axe  always  to  be  found 
on  the  look  out  for  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  entrance 
was  marked  during  the  summer  of  1866,  by  means  of  two  substantial 
iron  Nun-buoys,  of  which  the  outer  one,  or  entrance-buoy,  is  visible  at 
a  distance  of  from  three  to  four  miles.  Sailing  directions  for  the  river 
were  publbhed  at  the  Customs'  office  at  Shanghai  at  the  same  period, 
which  give  the  following  particulars  with  reference  to  tides. 

Spring  Tides  occur  about  two  days  after  full  and  change.  At 
times,  4  fiithoms  can  be  carried  over  the  Bar.  Occasionally,  the  rise^ 
is  only  5  feet  The  ordinary  rise  is  about  11  feet  The  morning  tides 
are  least  to  be  depended  on,  as  the  rise  is  then  comparatively  smalL 
There  is  usually  a  fall  of  from  1  to  2  feet  before  the  ebb  current  sets 
out  on  the  sur&ce, — and  a  corresponding  rise  before  the  Flood  cur- 
rent sets  in.  Amid  such  irregular  tidal  variations,  the  judicious 
Shipmaster  will  have  recourse  to  a  Pilot 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

BxrOBE  proceeding  to  notice  tihie  Treftty  ports  of  Japan  it  maj  be 
well  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  geography  and  past  histoiy  of 
the  empire.  The  comparatire  ignorance  which  prevails  at  home  respecting 
its  limits,  government  and  people,  render  such  introductory  observa- 
tions necessary  and  they  are  therefore  commenced  without  farther 


Gbogbapht,  Hi9TORT.*-The  chief  islands  forming  the  Japanese 
group  are  four  in  number,  viz :  Yesso,  Niphon,  ^usiu,  and  Sikok,  but 
there  are,  in  addition,  innumerable  smaller  ones  dotting  the  coast  line, 
whEst  the  great  Island  of  Saghalien,  now  held  by  the  Bussians,  at  one 
time  formed  part  of  this  Eastern  empire.  The  most  fertile  and  densely 
populated  are  Kiusiu,  Sikok,  and  the  southern  part  of  Niphon,  but  so 
fiff  as  is  known  the  northern  part  of  Niphon,  as  also  a  portion  of 
Yesso,  does  not  possess  the  fertility  which  so  characterises  the* 
other  portions  of  the  group.  Situated  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  parallels  of  North  latitude,  the  diimate  is  naturally  variable, 
but  it  is  far  more  equable  and  healthy  than  that  of  the  corresponding* 
portion  of  the  coast  line  of  the  adjacent  continent,  and  in  the  hilly, 
well-wooded  nature  of  the  country  may  be  found  an  explanation  of 
the  healthiness  which  has  rendered  Japan  the  sanitarium  of  the  far 
East  Rivers,  properly  speaking,  Japan  has  none,  though  there  are 
small  streams  in  several  paxts,  but  none  appear  to  be  navigable  to 
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Water  eommuMcaUon,    Former  iakrcourH  wUh  Ewropeatu. 

any  great  extent,  and  indeed  tbe  laige  proportion  of  moontainons 
country  in  comparison  with  the  plains  precludes  the  possibility  of  much 
interior  water  communication.  This  evil  is,  howeTer,  less  felt  in  Japan 
than  it  would  be  in  most  countries,  owing  partly  to  the  deeply  indented 
nature  of  the  coast,  which  affords  numerous  good  harbours,  and  partly 
to  the  situation  of  the  inland  sea  between  Niphon  and  the  two  Southern 
islands,  so  that  probably  no  portion  of  the  country  is  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  a  port  Mountains,  chiefly  (as  the  whole  of  the  group  is  evidently 
of  Tolcanic  formation)  extinct  or  actiye  yolcanoes,  are  numerous,  and 
serve  as  safety  valves  to  the  hidden  fires  which  even  now  shake  the 
empire,  and  render  earthquakes,  more  or  less  violent,  of  daily  occurrence. 
In  considering  tiie  poKtical  status  of  Japan,  it  is  necessaiy  to  remember 
the  past  history  of  foreign  intercourse  with  the  country.  As  is 
well  lubowik,  some  three  hundred  years  a§p(>  a  footing  of  the  most  aatts- 
factory,  and  apparently  lasting,  character  was  obtained  by  European^ 
and  had  even  ordinary  prudence  been  used,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  Japan  would  have  taken  a  high  place  in  the  Eastern 
world,  instead  of  remaining  as  it  has,  a  eountiy  whose  opiy  aim  has 
been  to  consolidate  its  own  resources  within  itself,  and  refuse  all  inter' 
course  with  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  West  But  when  the 
first  Shogoon,  Taiko  Sama,  (who,  though  originally  a  man  of  humble 
birth,  had,  by  his  sueoesses  in  war  and  vast  abiEty,  won  for 
himself  a  position  almost  of  dictatoxship,)  discovered  the  haughty  and 
almost  menacing  tone  of  the  Europeans  towards  himself  and  his 
people,  he  unscrupulously  determined  on  ridding  hb  country  of 
what  he  deemed  injurious  to  its  welfare*  At  a  given  signal  his 
adherents  rose,  and  with  a  mercikss  resolutioni  only  admicabk  as  the  act 
of  patriots  who  looked  on  their  country's  weal  as  ol  more  importance 
than  aught  else^  massacred  the  Christians  at  Simabarra  and  Nisgasski, 
and  shut  the  country  up,  leaving  a  smati  portion  of  ground  at  the 
latter  place  in  the  hands  of  Euaropeana  From  that  time  until  recently 
a  jealous  and  most  complete  exclusion  has  been  maintained,  and  the 
rulbg  class  has  gained  a  power  of  despotism-^-exerciaed  however, 
with  a  strict  regard  for  the  law,-— which  has  had  no  parallel  in  any 
other  state^      The  general  idea  is  that  this  government    is   of  a 
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double  chasract^,  but  later  experience  has  made  ii  dear  that,  thongh  ha 

w  doubtless  Aom  of  the  authority  widded  at  the  lame  of  the  expulsion 

of  the  Christians,  there  is  still  but  one  Emperor.    This  personage,  who 

is  held  to  he  of  an  eztremelj  sacred  character  and  descended  £rom 

the  Sun*goddesB,  is  flamed  the  Mikado  and  resides  at  Kioto  (or  Miaoo) 

mtoated  a  short  distance  from  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Inland  Sea.    Hia 

laws  are  irrevocable,  his  decision  final;    and  though  all  the  admi- 

aiatratiTe  power  has  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  the  second  lukr  of  the 

renlm    thn  ShogooU'^-^ill  no  laws  can  be  passed  or  become  valid 

without  the  sanction  of  the  reigning  Sovereign*    The  Shogoon  hoaee 

somewhat  resembles  a  prime  minist^,  and  is  the  only  ruler  reeognisad  in 

"the  European  treaties.    Through  a  m^staake  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 

account,  the  title  of  this  functionary  was  roadered  during,  the  early  years 

of  recent  intercourse,  by  the  term  of  "Tyeoon,**  from  Ohmme  worda 

ngnifying  '*  Great  Prince,'' — a  title  quite  unknown  by  the  Japanese* 

The  word  Sho-goon  simply  signifies  Commanderdn»Chaef  or  Gienexar 

lissirao. 

niere  appear  to  be  only  two  classes  in  ^mpna;  the  ff&oernmg  dass^ 
distinguished  by  wearing  two  swords  and  consisting  of  the  '^  Daimios** 
and  their  retainers ;  and  the  governed,  eomprising  the  traders,  agrico^ 
turists,  &a ;  the  remainder  of  the  people  are  only  permitted  to  wear 
one  sword,  and,  however  weakhy  or  knportant  these  latter  may  be^ 
they  are  obliged  to  treat  with  the  most  abjeet  respect  even  the 
lowest  member  of  tlos  most  oMgarchie  aristocracy.  And  here  lies  th» 
■oUroB  of  the  troubles  in  Japan,^  and  the  strong  Reeling  theTakonins  or 
two-sworded  men  ent^toin  against  the  introduction  of  foreign  customs ; 
for  th^  naturally  fear  that  with  foreign  cotton  and  mule-twist  laaj 
come  in  the  dangerous  doetrines  of  equality  and  freedom.  So  that  the 
diffieolties  which  traveliers  meet  with  in  Ji^pan  may  be  attributed 
almost  entirdy  to  the  foar  lest  power  should  be  wrested  from  the  handa 
.  that  at  present  enjoy  a  monopoly ;  and  smoe  every  village  has  iia  staff 
of  officials  the  difficulties  of  travd  are  constantly  enhanced  by  the 
eoiioealed  or  open  opposition  of  some  petty  Yakonin. 

HxaroBiOAi.  Nanosa. — ^It  is  needless  to  go  &r  back  into  the  past 
polioy  of  Japan,  not  only  because  tha  subject  u  a  very  extansive  one 
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bnt  because  it  is  our  object  rather  to  deal  with  the  present  prospects 
of  foreigners  than  with  the  history  of  humiliations  and  restriotionfi  that 
once  constituted  the  intercourse  of  Western  nations.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  after  200  years  of  a  most  inhospitable  seclusion — which 
forbade  even  storm-beaten  vessels  from  seeking  aid  on  the  Japanese 
•oast,  where  even  the  commonest  supplies  were  refused, — ^ihe  United 
States*  Grovemment,  having  in  view  the  institution  of  a  line  of  steamers 
to  run  between  California  and  China,  determined  on  once  more  trying 
the  oft  repeated  experiment  of  forming  a  treaty  with  Japan.  H«Dce, 
in  1858,  Commodore  Perry  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo  and  delivered 
to  the  Japanese  Comnussioners  an  official  nussive  requesting  that 
negotiations  might  be  entered  into  with  respect  to  the  condusioQ  of 
a  Treaty.  Protracted  negotiations  ensued,  but  the  Japanese  eventually 
yielded  to  the  covert  but  distinct  menaces  held  out,  and  a  Treaty  was 
signed  in  the  following  year.  This  provided  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  trade  at  two  ports  only,  and  in  a  very  restricted  way ; 
that  supplies  should  be  provided  for  sUps  putting  in  at  these  places ; 
and  that  saUors  wrecked  on  the  coast  should  be  well  treated  and  taken 
to  the  Consul  at  Simoda.  This  treaty,  though  hardly  so  complete  as 
those  afterwards  concluded,  was  a  great  step  gained,  and  shewed  that 
the  aversion  of  the  Japanese  to  foreign  intercourse  was  becoming  less 
marked.  In  1868  a  more  satisfactory  treaty  was  formed  by  the  same 
nation,  and  was  followed  by  others  with  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Bussia.  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Prussia  followed 
suit,  and  it  may  now  be  fairly  said  that  Japan  is  once  more  open  to  tlie 
world,  and  that  its  policy  of  seclusion  can  never  be  resumed.  The 
articles  of  the  British  Treaty  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  comprise 
the  usual  questions  relating  to  trade,  the  punishment  of  olSendera  of 
either  nation  by  their  reactive  laws,  the  coinage^  limits,  &c.  In  the 
third  Article  it  is  stipulated  that  five  ports  shall  eventually  be  open  to 
foreigners,  namely,  Hakodadi,  Kanagawa,  Nagasaki,  Ne»e*gata  or  some 
other  convenient  port  on  the  West  Coast,  and  Hiogo.  The  time 
originally  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  two  latter  elapsed  without 
the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation,  and  the  period  between  1869 , 
(when  Kanagawa,  Nagasaki,  and  Hakodadi  were  first  opened  by  the 
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establishment  of  Britbli  Oonsuktes),  and  1866  was  marked  by  constant 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Gfovemment  to  elude  the  execution 
of  the  Treaties  in  this  respect  During  the  same  period  hostile  daimios 
called  down  upon  themselves  on  two  occasions  the  avenging  action  of 
a  British  fleet  for  outrages  to  individuals.  At  length,  in  1866,  a 
great  step  towards  the  final  establishment  of  pacific  relations  was 
accom^yehed  by  the  action  of  H.  B.  M.'s  Minister,  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
K.C.B.,  who  wi^ung  from  the  Council  of  the  Mikado  a  final  assent  to  the 
IVesties  concluded  seven  years  previously  with  the  Tycoon  only.  At 
the  present  time  only  three  ports  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  occupied  by 
settlements,  viz :  Nagasaki  in  the  South,  situated  in  the  island  of  Kiusiu, 
Yokohama  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo  in  the  East,  and  Hakodadi  in  the  island 
of  Yesso  in  the  North.  At  the  first  mentioned  place  the  treaty 
provides  that  British  subjects  may  go  into  any  part  of  the  Imperial 
Domain  in  its  vicinity.  In  Yokohama  as  far  as  the  river  Logo,  which 
^^  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Yedo  between  Elawasaki  and  Sinagawa,  and 
ten  n  in  any  other  direction.*'  At  Hiogo  the  same  radius  is  allowed 
except  in  the  direction  of  the  ''  river  Engawa,  which  empties  into  the 
Bay  between  Hiogo  and  Osaka."  At  Ne-«-gata  the  radius  was  not 
fixed,  but  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners.  The  dis* 
tances  ^  shall  be  measured  by  land  £rom  the  Goijoso  or  town  Hall  of 
each  of  the  foregoing  ports,  the  ri  being  equal  to  4,275  yards  English 
measure."  Hence  the  ten  ri  radius  is  equal  to  about  20^  English 
miles.  With  the  remaining  treaty  questions  we  have  but  little  to  do, 
and  so  proceed  to  describe  somewhat  more  minutely  the  English 
settlements  in  the  '<  Empire  of  the  rising  Sun." 

A  country  full  of  such  strange  scenes,  and  of  whose  manners  and 
customs  so  little  of  a  trustworthy  character  was  known  20  j^ars  ago, 
has  naturally  attracted  much  attention  since  its  shores  have  been  made 
accessible,  and  since  the  treaty  of  1858  a  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets — all  valuable,  because  all  embodying  some  new  particulars 
of  this  exclusive  race, — ^have  appeared,  and  given  a  more  intelligible 
idea  of  the  people  than  the  older  and  more  brightly  coloured 
pictures  ofKoempfer  and  Thunberg.  The  most  compendious,  and, 
on  the  whole  the  most  generally  exhaustive   book  is  that  of  Sir 
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Rutherford  Aloock,  tinee  followed  by  thoae  of  Fortune  and  the  Bidiop 
of  Viotoria,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  good  modem  aothoritieB  on 
ihe  subject 

Popuoji  RBUOiavs.-— The  Bishop  of  Victoria's  work  entitled  ^<  Ten 
Weeks  in  Japan  "  devotes  a  large  space  to  a  description  of  the  religions 
creeds  of  Japan  and  their  distinctiFe  rites  and  ceremonies.  On  this 
most  interesting  question  he  affi>rds  us  the  following  information : — 

**  Although  from  time  to  time  various  new  forms  of  superstitioas 
errors  have  arisen  in  Japan,  it  majr  be  correctl j  stated  that  in  the 
present  age  there  are  but  two  leading  religions  whkk  exercise  anj 
wide  spread  ascendancy  over  die  national  mind,  viz :— -the  primitive 
religbn  of  Sinio,  and  its  comparativdij  modem  rival  of  exotic  growth 
•<*-the  religion  of  Budika,  The  only  other  creed  which  exercises  any 
perceptible  influence  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Confucian  sages,  commonly 
called  Sooio<h^^  the  way  of  method  of  the  philosophers,"  and  oompxis- 
ing  the  general  system  received  among  the  literati  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  moral  maxims  of  Confucius  are  more  a  code  of  political 
ethics  dian  of  religious  doctrine ;  and  as  expounded  by  the  Chinese 
materialists  of  the  Sung  dynasty  they  recognize  no  existence  of  a 
supreme  moral  governor  of  the  universe  beyond  a  mere  anima  mundi^ 
an  univensal  spirit,  soul,  or  power,  animating  all  things  and  prevading 
external  nature.  This  is  the  Atheistic  creed  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Chinese  literati  and  appears  to  be  a  deterioration  from  the  compara- 
tively purer  tenets  of  more  ancient  times.  This  politico-religious 
system  of  the  Confiician  philosophy  has  gained  a  wide  influence  in 
Japan ;  but  can  hardly  be  numbered  among  the  reUgionB  of  the  country, 
atrfetly  so  called.  Sintoism  and  Budhism  aire  the  only  two  influential 
syttems  of  religious  belief  according  to  the  general  sense  of  the  tenoi'' 
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GENEBAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Th£  town  of  Nagasaki  is  not  onl j  one  of  the  ddest  citieB  in  the 
empire,  but  is  one  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  pooocflflOB  peculiar 
int^erest  From  its  position  in  the  extreme  West,  and  its  consequent 
distance  from  .the  Gapital|  it  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  Dutch 
Deictories  at  the  final  closing  of  the  country  to  all  other  European 
powers,  and  for  two  centuries  was  the  only  port  in  the  mysterious 
empire  of  Japan  where  vessels  were  allowed  to  trade^  or  whence 
information  respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people  could 
be  derived.  Our  earlier  records  of  the  discovery  of  this  singular 
Eastern  .nation  are  found  in  the  sixteenth  century,  (when  Francis 
Xavier  and  his  followers  gained  a  footing  in  Japan,)  and  it  appears 
that  in  aU  past  intercourse  Nagasaki  has  been  one  of  the  chief  places 
through  which  communication  has  been  carried  on.  It  has  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  the  high-stemed  galleons  of  Portugal  and  Spain  bringing 
with  them  the  Jesuits  who  finally  caused  the  seclusion  of  the  country ; 
it  benefitted  by  the  iriendly  and  unrestricted  intercourse  which  once 
existed  between  the  great  nations  of  the  West  and  the  government  of 
Japan ;  it  probably  witnessed  the  departure  of  the  princes  who  went  to 
Europe  to  pay  obeisance  to  Pope  Gregory  XUI.,— a  mission  memorable 
from  the  fact  that  even  while  these  same  men  were  at  the  Vatican  the 
ImperialdespotTaico  Sama,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  temporal  power, 
was  convertmg  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki  into  a  scene  of  Christian 
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Martyrdom.  This  Bame  stem  ruler,  when  with  a  merciless  hand  he  had 
crushed  the  Christian  religion,  then  gaining  ground  in  the  kingdom, 
and  expelled  the  hated  foreigners,  gave  to  the  Dutch  only  the  right 
of  trading  with  Japan.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Imperial  edict  was 
issued  forbidding  any  but  natives  of  the  country  to  remain  on  Japanese 
soil,  he  was  asked  what  the  shape  of  the  ground  to  be  given  to  the 
merchants  should  be,  and  contemptuously  flinging  out  his  fan,  he  in- 
timated his  will  that  it  should  be  built  in  that  form.  And  so,  on  an 
artifldal  island  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  bridge  and  watched  by 
an  insolent  guard,  who  prevented  all^oommunication  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  except  in  rare  instances  and  at  an  exorbitant  expense,  the 
few  merchants  who  had  permission  to  remain,  lived  a  life,  the  mono- 
tony of  which  was  only  broken  when  once  a  year  the  two  ships  which 
then  carried  on  the  foreign  export  trade  of  Japan  sailed  into  the  bay  of 
Nagasaki  Hence,  the  place  possesses  an  interest  from  its  association  with 
the  past  policy  of  the  Empire  even  more  than  from  its  other  attrac* 
tions  of  soenery  and  climate ;  and  it  may  in  fact  be  looked  on  as  the 
only  city  in  Japan  whose  history  is  in  any  way  linked  with  that  of  the 
Western  civilizations. 

GoHHUincATiON  WITH  PoBTS  OF  China.  Fasbs  &c. — One  great  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  Nagasaki  is  its  accessibility,  and  to  visitors  from 
China  whose  stay  may  be  short,  this  alone  is  a  recommendation.  Situated, 
as  it  is,  so  near  the  foreign  settlements  in  the  North  of  China,  it  seems 
with  its  mild  climate  and  lovely  neighbourhood  destined  to  be  at  once 
the  watering  place  and  sanitarium  of  the  East,  and  already  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  are  sensibly  increasing.  Every  year,  additional  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  are  chartered  to  run  between  Shanghai  and  Nagasaki, 
one  of  the  former  doing  duty  as  mail  boat.  The  fare  by  steamer  is*about 
^50,  and  by  sailing  vessel  rather  less,  while  the  time  of  transit  by  the 
former  rarely  exceeds  three  days,  and,  by  the  latter  has  been  (though  this 
is  obviously  uncertain  as  a  rule,)  in  one  or  two  cases,  only  forty-eight 
hours.  Occasionally  Vessels  arrive  direct  from  Hongkong  and  the  South, 
and  others  are  constantly  arriving  from  or  bound  for  Yokohama,  but 
there  is  no  regular  packet  communication  as  yet  between  these  places, 
the  P.  &  O.  steamers  running  direct  from  Shanghai  to  Yokohama. 
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Approach  to  the  Coast  and  Harbour  of  Nagasakl — A  visitor 
baying  left  tbe  turbid  pea-soup  coloured  waters  of  the  Yang-tz\ 
bounded  by  its  low  marshy  looking  banks,  fairly  behind,  soon  finds 
himself,  glass  in  hand,  reconnoitring  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
As  the  sun  gets  fully  up  and  clears  away  the  mists  around  the  horizon^ 
he  hourly  gets  a  clearer  view,  and  at  last  finds  himself  steaming  over 
a  deep  blue  sea  with,  light  in  front,  and  inclining  a  .little  on  either 
side,  an  irregular  mountainous  country,  whose  hiUs  and  numer- 
ous islands  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a  clear  bright 
atmosphere  making  even  the  extreme  distance  appear  distinct,  pre* 
sent  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  place  he  has  left  behind  him  as  can 
well  be  conceived.  Hills  rising  range  on  range,  with  glimpses  of 
charming  valleys  bright  with  every  tint  and  shade  of  green ;  gentle 
grassy  slopes  dotted  with  neat  looking  houses  and  villages ;  number* 
less  secluded  bays  each  with  its  fishing  village  irregularly  lining  the 
shore,  and  with  its  waters  dotted  with  the  trim  looking  white-sailed 
fishing  boats,  lie  on  every  side,  and  the  varied  panorama  seems  con- 
stantly changing  and  offering  new  vistas  of  scenery,  each  apparently 
more  lovely  than  the  last.  Heading  fairly  towards  the  har- 
bour, it  will  be  observed  that  so  deeply  does  it  extend  into  the  land 
and  so  well  do  the  verdant  hills  hide  it,  that  until  one  is  close  at  hand 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  exact  entrance.  Those  two  large  is- 
lands on  the  right  are  Koyaki  and  Kageno,  separated  by  so  narrow  and 
winding  a  channel  as  almost  to  appear  as  one.  That  row  of  small 
sheds,  lesembling  at  this  distance  a  series  of  tents,  is  a  battery,  the 
guns  being  covered  by  moveable  white  houses,  intended  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  rain ;  leaving  them  on  the  right  the  vessel  passes  the 
Northern  end  of  Kageno,  and  opens  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Har- 
bour of  Nagasaki.  Steaming  slowly  in  on  the  left  are  the  islands 
of  Kaminb  Sima  and  Siro  Sima,  the  latter  a  very  small  one  connect- 
ed by  a  broad  stone  causeway  with  the  former,  and  the  whole  form- 
ing a  simple  barbette  battery  mounting  twenty-eight  guns.  All 
these  seem  to  be  twenty-four  pounders ;  one  or  two  may  be  even  of 
larger  calibre,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  from  so  distant  an  in- 
spection.    To  the  right  on  Kageno  is  another  battery  mounting  six* 
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teen  guai  on  a  steep  ridge  which  has  been  levelled  off  into  a  series  of 
four  platforms  to  hold  the  ordnance.  But  now  right  ahead,  its 
lofty  top  crested  with  fine  trees,  through  which  the  white  sheds 
covering  other  guns  are  seen  partly  hidden  in  the  brushwood,  and 
with  a  precipitous  diff  going  sheer  down  to  the  nearest  water's  edge, 
lies  the  noted  Island  of  Pappenberg.  Barely  a  mile  in  circumference, 
that  conical  hill,  the  most  picturesque  object  in  the  view  presented  to  the 
eye,  was,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  scene  of  a  barbarous  massacre, 
and  from  that  diff  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  were 
driven  at  the  pike's  point  in  preference  to  trampling  on  the  sacred 
emblem  of  the  cross.  No  Christian  foot  is  even  now  allowed  to  tread  its 
shores,  and  lovely  as  is  the  spot,  it  has  a  deeper  interest  than  even  its 
beauty  excites.  There  is  deep  water  tolerably  close  to  it,  and  leaving 
the  island  on  the  left  the  vessel  proceeds  up  the  harbour,  passing  num- 
berless pretty  little  bays,  untli  with  the  town  and  settlement  on  ber 
right  she  drops  anchor  among  the  shipping. 

Descbifixok  of  the  Harboub. — Nagasaki  Harbour  is  situated  hi 
the  bay  of  that  name,  which  lies  between  Capes  Nomo-Saki  and 
Oho-Saki,  which  are  fifteen  miles  apart.  Its  name  means  *'  long  cape," 
and  it  extends  in  a  North  Easterly  direction  for  two  miles  to  a  point  where 
a  small  shallow  river  runs  into  it,  but  its  width  is  very  variable,  being 
from  f  mile  to  two  miles,  and  the  depth  of  water  shoals  gradually  from 
about  sixteen  &thoms  at  the  entrance,  to  three  off  the  native  city.  Be- 
tween the  anchorage  and  Pappenberg  are  five  batteries  on  various  points, 
mounting  in  all  about  seventy  guns,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Harbour  is 
another  mounting  eight  guns.  Hence  the  fire  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  any  particular  point  would  be  fierce  enough  while  it  lasted, 
but  as  the  Japanese  batteries  consist  simply  in  guns  mounted,  withoat 
any  protection  to  the  gunners,  there  would  be  but  little  difilculty  in 
most  cases  in  driving  them  from  their  position.  At  the  inner  end  of 
the  harbour  on  a  small  and  comparatively  level  site,  is  the  native  city, 
extending  well  round  the  top  of  the  little  bay  at  the  base  of  a  lofty 
hill,  and  next  to  it  further  seaward  is  situated  the  small  Bund  and  the 
houses  of  the  European  residents.  Immediately  in  front  of  ^le  ^native 
city  is  the  celebrated  island  of  Desima,  a  low  &n-shaped  pieoe  of 
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Mr  Fortune,  in  speaking  of  Nagasaki,  says :— » 

*<  The  first  aspect  of  the  Bay  itself  strongly  recalls  to  the  European 
traTeller  some  of  the  more  picturesque  fiords  of  Norway,  especially  th« 
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ground  protected  bj  a  sea  wall,  and  haTiog  a  row  of  Dutch*iookin§ 
konaefl  facing  the  sea,  behind  which  *i8  a  single  street  separating  the 
buiiness  houses  from  the  places  of  residence  in  front.  Opposite  the 
setdement  and  on  the  left  or  Northern  side  of  the  Harbour  is  the  fiic- 
toty  of  Acunora  where  the  Japanese  employ  European  workmen,  for 
the  puxpose  of  executing  the  necessary  repairs  for  their  steam  fleet ; 
and  close  to  it  is  the  Eussian  settlement  or  concession,  as  yet 
but  little  used  save  as  a  sanitarium  for  the  sick  landed 
from  Eussian  vesseb  of  war.  On  either  side,  almost  from  the  water's 
edge,  the  hills  rise  in  steep  slopes  covered  with  luxuiiant  vegetation, 
here  and  there  forming  picturesque  little  valleys  which,  winding  In- 
land, afford  peeps  of  the  never  ending  ranges  of  hill  and  valley,  this 
bays  and  harbours  of  this  most  charming  place ;  while  far  in  the  dis- 
tance at  the  extreme  head  of  the  harbour  rises  the  Comprera  Hill, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  hill  behind  the  town,  a  shallow  river  meanders 
throu^  a  rich  fertile  plain  bounded  by  a  picturesque  range  of  low  hills. 

Hie  area  of  the  Harbour,  which  is  simply  a  large  narrow,  inlet  deeply 
indented  with  small  bays  surrounded  by  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  is 
about  182  square  miles ;  its  circumference  is  about  57  miles,  from 
which  data  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  how  winding  a  nature  the 
shores  of  this  land*locked  harbour  must  be.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
of  Nagasaki  is  extremely  hilly,  two  chains  of  undulating  hills  extending 
down  on  either  side  of  the  bay,  whence  numerous  spurs  branch  off  in 
every  direction,  forming  a  complicated  series  of  small  valleys  richly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  the  north  end  of  the 
harbour  and  forms  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  rarely  more  than  a  mile  or  a 
mile-and  a  half  in  width,  extending  far  back  through  a  series  of  narrower 
gorges  to  the  bay  of  Omaia.  High  peaks  are  numerous,  but  few  of 
these  have  been  accurately  measured.  The  highest  however  are  the 
Compivra  hill,  about  6  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  the  *'  Unquis's 
peak"  about  4  miles  from  the  end  of  it,  overlooking  the  beautiAil  bay  oC 
Sinutbarra. 

lir  Fortune,  in  speaking  of  Nagasaki,  says  :— 

*'The  first  aspect  of  the  Bay  itself  strongly  recalls  to  the  European 
traveller  some  of  the  more  picturesque  fiords  of  Norway,  especially  th« 
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approach  to  Christiania,  the  capital.  'JThe  hills  rise  boldly  from  tb« 
water^  ed^,  and  the  pine  grows  plentifully  here  and  there,  but  the 
Striss  lakes  also  prochice  scenes  much  more  resembling  this  than  one 
could  have  anticipated.  On  landing,  only,  something  more  tropical  ap- 
pears in  the  trees  and  shrubs.  The  pomegranate  and  persiminoD,  the 
palm  and  the  bamboo  are  there.  But  the  gardenia  and  camellia  flou- 
rish also,  and  cTcry  where  some  common  fern  may  be  seen  and  ivy 
covering  the  walls,  while,  by  the  road  side,  the  thistle  is  not  wanting  to 
tonfound  all  geographical  divisions  as  to  flond  zones. ••• 

"  A  beautiful  bay  it  is  and  perfectly  land-locked  While  blowing  a 
gale  of  wind  outside  there  is  scarcely  any  swell  inside  or  only  enough 
to  make  the  water  look  crisp  and  fresh,  while  the  brown  fishing  hawk 
swoops  down  upon  his  iinny  prey,  or  poised  above  fills  the  air  with  his 
wild  cry." 

And  it  is  this  strange  commingling  of  the  products  of  both  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  zones  that  makes  the  first  impression  of  Japan  so 
vivid  and  leaves  such  a  lasting  feeling  of  admiration  behind.  Side  by 
side,  English  oaks  and  trees,  and  feathery  bamboos  and  palms  flourish 
inih.  equal  beauty,  and  all  the  vivid  tones  of  verdure  of  the  tropics  are 
but  set  ofi  and  improved  by  the  more  sober  hues  of  the  vegetation  of 
temperate  climes,  while  the  marvellous  brightness  and  transparency  of 
the  air  render  all  the  tints  of  the  picture  still  more  brilliant,  and  im- 
part a  distinctness  and  clearness  of  outline  to  even  the  extreme  dis- 
tance no  where  seen  in  a  truly  tropical  landscape.  So  that  Japan  is  a 
wonderfully  unsatisfactory  country  for  the  artist.  On  all  sides  he  sees 
views  the  beauty  of  which  is  unequalled  either  in  arrangement  or 
colouring,  but  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  renders  the  distance  so 
"near"  (to  use  a  technical  phrase),  and  the  brights  parkling  air  felt,  after 
the  relaxing  heat  of  the  continent,  like  a  refreshing  draught  of  water  to  a 
v^eary  man  imparting  new  energy  and  strength,  makes  the  efiects  of 
light  and  shade  so  strong  that  he  is  firequen%  4>bliged  to  lay  by  in  dis- 
gust his  feeble  effort  to  pourtray  the  beauties  of  the  land.  Mr  Fortune's 
''Visit  to  Japan  and  China,**  though  not  so  full  of  information  respect- 
ing the  social  and  political  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  early  difficul- 
ties of  the*  European  resddents,  is  still  most  instructive,  espedally  with 
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regard  to  the  botany  of  Japan.  Though  he  does  not  devote  much  space  to 
the  poft,  this  writer  like  ail  others,  seems  to  have  felt  its  beauty,  and 
in  his  first  chapter,  says  :-*-*'  The  Harbour  of  Nagasiaki  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  width  and  three  or  four  in 
length.  When  you  are  inside  it  appears  to  be  completely  land-locked, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  inland  lake.  The  hills  around  it  are 
some  1,500  feet  in  height,  and  their  surface  is  divided  and  broken  up 
by  long  ridges  and  deep  glens,  and  vallies  which  extend  far  up  towards 
the  summits.  These  ridges  and  glens  are  for  the  most  part  richly 
wooded,  while  all  the  more  fertile  spots  are  terraced  and  under  culti- 
vation. The  whole  scene  presents  a  quiet  and  charming  pioture  of 
feature's  handiwork  intermingled  with  the  labours  of  man.'*  In  fact 
all  writers  agree  in  praise  of  the  place,  and  multiplied  quotations  would 
only  give  in  other  words  the  same  ideas. 

MoBJBS  OP  OoNVSYANOS.— *-The  modes  of  conveyance  in  vogue 
throughout  Japan  are  few,  and  pedestrianism  is  the  most 
popular  mode  of  progression,  judging  from  the  numbers  of 
short  strong-legged  looking  fellows  met  on  every  high  road ; 
but  a  species  of  palanquin  called  ^^cango^*  is  also  much  used, 
which,  by  persons  once  accustomed  to  its  peculiar  shape,  is  found  by 
no  means  uncomfortable.  It  consists  of  a  matted  seat  or  floor  of  about 
three  feet  long  by  two-and-half  broad,  suspended  by  a  short  bamboo 
at  each  corner  of  the  rectangular  base  to  a  long  pole,  by  which  the 
conveyance  is  carried  on  the  necks  of  two  or  more  coolies  as  occa- 
sion requires.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Cango  is  hence  that  of 
a  square  platform  slung  to  a  pole.  The  rear  is  inclined  backwards  at 
an  angle  of  about  60°  and  forms  a  resting  place  for  the  back  of  the 
sitter,  but  as  the  space  is  barely  long  enough  for  sitting  down^  it  is 
Becessary  to  sit  cross-legged  in  Japanese  style,  or  allow  the  legs  to 
dangle  on  either  side,  both  of  which  positions  are  sufficiently  trying  to 
a  novioa.  Still,  in  taking  long  journeys  over  the  Japanese  roads,  the 
t)aKigo  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  a  conveyance,  and  as  it  is 
quite  open  on  ail  sides,  and  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  sort  of  por- 
table shade,  which  the  bearers  will  change  from  side  to  side  as  best 
•  Pronotmced  Cang-o. 
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•uited  to  guard  against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  ia  very  coolf  and  as 
as  the  rider  gets  into  the  way  of  sitting  in  it,  is  not  a  verj  disagree* 
able  mode  of  travelling.  The  Daimios  ride  in  palanquins  called  iiori- 
moH,  which  resemble  the  Chinese  *'  chair**  more  nearly  than  the  OangOi 
but  eren  these  are  vezy  cramped,  having  neither  room  to  sit  or  lie 
down  in.  They  are  simply  large  square  boxes  supported  by  a  single 
pole  at  the  top,  and  neither  so  cool  nor  so  easily  obtained  as  the  oom- 
moner  Canga  Biding  is  at  all  tunes  practicable,  thou£^  the 
roads,  except  one  or  two  which  form  the  main  highways  through  the 
entire  country,  are  often  mere  footpaths  and  very  rough.  Tliis  how- 
ever, to  the  sure-footed  and  hardy  little  Japanese  ponies  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  they  seem  to  treat  with  indifference  roads  almost  impai' 
sable  to  an  European  horse.  Their  great  drawback  is  a  vicioiis 
propensity  towards  bolting,  biting  and  kicking.  Indeed,  in  general 
unruliness  of  disposition  the  Japanese  pony  is  probably  imequalled, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  has  fair  speed  and  great  endurance,  and  is  very 
hardy.  The  Bettos  or  Grooms  are  wonderful  fellows,  and  not  only 
attend  the  horses  on  all  occasions  of  travelling,  but  also  provide  forage, 
Ac.,  which  they  charge  in  their  own  wages.  This  stipend  varies  in 
the  different  ports,  and  is  higher  in  Yokohama  than  in  other  parts. 
The  only  thing  to  be  said  further  about  native  horseflesh  is  that  the 
ponies  are  generally  unshod,  but  they  rarely  go  lame  and  seem  little 
affected  by  the  roughest  roads. 

CoiNAOK ;  EzcHAKOB. — Although  the  dollar  is  getting  into  greater 
circulation  among  the  Japanese  traders  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  settlements,  it  is  comparatively  unknown  a  few  miles 
in  the  interior,  and  would  not  be  accepted  in  payment  of  expenses 
incurred.  The  most  general  and  in  fact  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm 
is  the  booy  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  foreigners,  the  iUsboo^  an 
oblong  silver  coin  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  intrinsi- 
cally worth  rather  less  than  a  third  of  a  dollar.  Its  value  depends  on 
the  exchange  of  the  day,  which  varies  from  210  to  270  itaiboos  per 
hundred  dollars,  but  latterly  the  exchange  has  remained  at  a  much 
lower  figure  than  formerly.  The  value  of  the  coin  in  English  money 
ranges  from  28.  0^.  to  l5.  7d.,  with  the  dollar  at  is.  3^.,  while  it  is 
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alflo  sub-divided  into  four  quarters  (oblong  coins  of  the  same  pattern 
as  the  itziboo,  but  of  course  of  smaller  size)  or  is  represented  by  a 
copper  coinage,  the  *'^Umipo^  sixteen  of  which  are  worth  one  hoo. 
This  Tempo  is  a  large  and  well  executed  oval  coin,  pierced  with 
a  square  hole  in  the  centre.     There  is  another  coin  also  called  a 
^^Neiboo^  which  is  a  gilt  coin  very  much  alloyed  and  worth  two  boos. 
Its  size  is  much  the  same  at  the  latter,  but  it  is  thinner.     The  only 
gold  coinage  is  the  cobangy  an  oval  coin,  representing  20  boos;  formerly 
the  cobang  was  not  only  much  larger  than  at  present  also  but  much 
purer,  and  represented,  strange  to  say,  a  smaller  sum.    This  was 
owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  gold  than  silver  in  the  country,  and 
the  new  cobang  was  struck  by  the  government  as  a  better  representa- 
tive of  the  smn  in  question.      For  all  purposes  of  travel,  however, 
the  hoo  is  the  most  convenient  and  most  generally  used,  and  as  these  are 
supplied  in  government  packets  with  a  government  stamp  of  one  hun- 
dred each,  these  wiJbrohen  will  be  taken  uncounted  in  payment  of  high 
sums.    The  lowest  coin  is  the  cash  or  '^  mong,"  but  Europeans  rarely 
deal  with  these  as  the  tempo  is  small  enough  for  ordinary  purposes  and 
far  more  convenient 

Dkscbiphon  of  thb  Crrr. — ^The  city  of  Nagasaki  is  one  of  the  five 
Imperial  cities,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a  native  population  of 
70,000  souls.  It  is  situated  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Harbour  of  the 
same  name,  at  its  upper  or  inner  end,  and  follows  the  winding^ 
of  the  bay  to  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  while  it  is  backed  by  a 
range  of  steep  hOls,  through  which  two  or  three  valleys  wind  down  to 
the  narrow  plain  on  which  it  is  built,  and  since  the  houses  have  in 
one  or  two  places  extended  up  these  valleys  its  drcumference  is 
difficult  to  define.  It  seems  to  be,  however,  about  two  miles 
in  extreme  l«ngth  by  about  }  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  in  extreme 
width.  like  nearly  all  Japanese  cities,  it  does  not  present  an  imposing 
appearaace  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  this  arises  from  two 
causes ;  firstly  the  very  simple  nature  of  the  buildings,  and  the  absence 
of  all  enlivening  colours ;  and,  secondly,  the  monotonous  similarity  in 
their  size  and  appearance,  which  latter  is  increased  by  the  absence  o 
temples  in  the  town  itself,  these  places  of  worship,  except  in  a  very 
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few  instances,  lining  the  hill  sides  surrounding  it  The  miyority  of  the 
houses  consist  simply  in  a  wooden  frame-work  closed  at  mgbt  by  stool 
wooden  shutters  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  during  the  day  protected  by 
paper-covered  slides,  which  run  in  grooves  formed  in  the  floor  and  cross 
beams,  and  which  are  also  used  in  the  interior  for  dividing  the  {4ace 
into  rooms.  They  are  roofed  with  heavy  grey  tiles  ridged  to  prevent 
leakage,  their  joints  stopped  with  a  very  white  species  of  mortar,  which 
forms  the  only  relief  in  looking  over  the  mass  of  roofs,  and  generally 
have  the  floor  raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  On  thia  are 
placed  the  thick  and  soft  mats  which  are  the  chief  article  of  furniture; 
indeed  we  may  say  almost  the  only  one,  for  beyond  a  few  cups,  chop- 
sticks, asmall  and  very  low  table  on  which  to  rest  them,  a  box  contain- 
ing wood  ashes,  and  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal  for  pipe  lighting,  there  is 
very  little  to  be  seen  in  a  native  house  even  of  the  better  sort.  They 
are  generally  two  stories  in  height,  and  frequently  have  a  very  narrow 
balcony  projecting  in  front  of  the  upper  storey,  but  with  tilie  exception 
of  the  palace  of  the  governor,  which  only  differs  from  the  commoner 
kinds  in  having  larger  courtyards  and  rooms,  and  the  celsbcatod  tea 
houses  where  entertainments  not  always  in  strict  accordance  with  Eu- 
ropean morals  are  held,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  type  for  houses  in 
the  city,  or  more  striotly  speaking  in  tlie  better  portions  of  it ;  in  the 
poorer  suburbs,  the  houses,  though  of  the  same  material  and  contaiDing 
aimikr  interior  fittings  are  only  of  one  story  and  open  to  the  front,  which 
is  protected  by  shutters  at  night.  The  tea  houses  above  referred  to,  and 
which  form  a  noted  instit\ition  in  Japan,  are  by  far  the  finest  in  Nagasa- 
ki not  only  from  their  size,  but  from  the  neatness  of  the  interior  decora- 
tions of  papered. screens  and  finer  mats ;  but  though  many  ore  quite  free 
from  the  general  taint,  and  are  only  used  for  musical  entertainments  or 
feasts,  by  &r  the  majority,  in  one  portion  of  the  town,  are  given  up  to  the 
lowest  immorality.  Whilst  referring  in  this  connection  to  the  peculiaries 
of  the  Js^>anese  system  of  morality — or  rather  immorality, — iX  trUl  be 
well  to  quote  a  passage  from  Kien^fer,  who  wrote  as  foUows  200  years 
ago.  His  words  are  equally  applicable  at  the  present  day.  He  says  :-<- 
"  The  handsomest  buildings  belonging  to  the  town's  people  ara  two 
streets  all  occupied  by  courtesans.     The  girls  in  these  establishments 
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which  abound  duroughont  JapaD^  are  purohaaed  of  their  pueots  wh«n 
very  young.  The  price  Tanes  in  proportion  to  their  beauty  aiid  th6 
number  of  yean  agreed  for,  which  b  genisrally  speaking  ten  or  twenty, 
mcKre  or  lest.  Tho^  are  rery  oommodioualy  lodged  in  handsome  apart* 
menta  and  great  care  b  taken  to  teach  them  to  dance^  sing,  pli^  upon 
musical  instruments,  to  write  letters  and  in  all  other  respects  to  make  ^ 
them  as  agreeable  as  possible..  The  older  ones  instruct  the  young  oneS| 
and  these  in  their .  turn  serre  the  older  ones  as  their  waiting  maids.* 
Tbose  who  msJie  considerable  improyement  and  for  their  beauty  and 
agreeable  behaviour  are  oftener  sent  for,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
their  master,  are  also  better  accommodated  in  clothes  and  lodgings, 
all  at  the  expense  of  their  lovers,  who  must  pay  so  much  the  dearer  for 
their  fevours.  After  having  served  their  time,  if  they  are  married,  they 
pass  among  the  common  people  for  honest  women,  the  guilt  of  their  past 
liVes  being  by  no  means  laid  to  their  charge,  but  to  that  of  their 
parents  or  relations,  who  sold  them  in  their  infancy  for  so  scandalous 
a  way  of  getting  a  livelihood  before  they  were  able  to  choose  a  more 
honest  one.  Besides,  as  they  are  generally  well  bred  that  makes  it  less 
difficult  for  them  to  get  husbands.  The  keepers  of  those  houses  on  ihei 
contniry,  though  possessed  of  never  so  plentiful  estate^  are  for  ever 
denied  admittance  into  honest  company." 

Tea-houses,  however,  are  not  all  of  this  kind,  and  there  are  many 
where  simple  feasts  are  given  in  very  good  Japanese  style,  and  wher& 
strange  viands  composed  of  varieties  of  fish,  sea  weed,  &a,  and  flavour-  . 
ed  by  piquant  sauces,  are  accompanied  by  the  attendance  of  minstrels 
who  sing  simple  and  not  inharmonious  songs,  accompanying  themselvea 
in  a  peculiar  measured  way,  and  perform  dances  more  remarkable  f(»? 
the  trnis,  and  the  not  ungraceful  motions  of  the  hands  Which  seeib  to 
form  their  chief  item,  than  for  their  beauty. 

StBEXTs;  Sbocps  &o.^— The  streets  of  Nagasaki  are  clean,  and  in  most' 
oases  wen  kept  and  paved,  though  the  majority  of  the  side  streets) 
joining  the  main  roads  are  mere  narrow  alleys  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
fllaosQg.  The  main  street  runs  completely  through  the.  town  almost  at 
the  base  <^  the  hill  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  official  quarter,  which. 
lies  more  in  the  Norihem  portion  of  the  pity,  possesses  one  or  twe  good 
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streets  nmning  almost  parallel  to  it.  As  foimerly.  in  GliiiMt  aDr 
tJiese  have,  at  Certain  ifitenrals,  gates  for  dmding  the  dty  off  into  aeo- 
tioDS  in  case  of  riot ;  each  section  has  its  tall  ladder  irith  a  bell  to  ring 
at  the  top,  to  alarm  the  quarter  in  case  of  fires,  whidi,  in  a  city  con* 
taining  so  manj  vooden  houses,  are  not  iinfreqnent  and  often  terrihlj 
destructtre.  Bnt  the  simplest  way  to  understand  the  city  vili  be  to  walk 
through  it,  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  with  the  help  of  the  plan 
it  wUl  not  be  difficult  to  find  one's  way  to  the  most  noted  points.  Com- 
mencing his  walk  from  the  English  'settlement,  the  visitor  will  pass 
through  a  small  gate  in  the  village  joining  it  with  the  town,  and  leaving  tiie 
China  guild,  where  even  now  the  Chinese  are  held  tmder  almost  the 
same  restrictions  as  the  Dutch  were  in  Deeima  (though  not  perhaps 
quite  so'stringently,)  will  enter  the  main  street  At  this  point  the 
houses  are  small  and  confined  to  the  poorer  classes  of  8hop&  Good 
native  sweetmeats  can  be  obtained  on  the  left*haod  side,  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  gate,  where  the  process  of  making  them  may  also  be 
seen ;  and  fans,  tooth-powder,  and  all  the  minor  necessaries  of  Japanese 
life  are  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  shops,  ail  of  which  have  their 
front  open  to  the  street  The  road  winds  sharply  to  the  right,  and 
leads  by  a  narrow  street  up  the  hill  to  the  tea  houses.  Without  viriting 
these,  one  may  turn  sharply  to  the  left  througb  another  gate  into  a 
better  portion  of  the  trading  town.  Here  the  street  is  wider  and  the 
shops  better,  and  the  stranger  may  halt  for  a  moment  to  eiEamine  a  few 
bransies  at  a  shcp  on  the  left  (where  swords  are  also  to  be  purchased,  at 
the  rate  of  80  to  80  boos  the  pairX  and  glance  at  the  silk  shops  • 
where  the  crape  scarfs  much  used  for  hat-bands  are  to  be  obtained  for 
two  or  three  boos  each.  He  will  then  pass  en  to  the  first  turning  on 
the  left  which  leads  at  right  angles  to  the  road  he  has  been  traversing, 
instead  of  following  the  main  street  which  would  take  him  along  the 
base  of  the  hill  further  on  to  what  Euiopeans  call  Temple  street, 
(referred  to  hereafter).  He  is  now  going  in  the  direction  of  Desima 
and  fiqds  on  both  sides  many  shops  full  of  curiosities,  among  which 
the  porcelain  shops  figure  most  prominently.  These  ^'eurio**.  idiopa 
are  easily  recognisable,  as  they  are  devoted  simply  to  objeets  of  &n<^- 
ware,  and  in  many  of  them,  especially  a  large  one  about  half»way  down 
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the  Ara^  very  good  lacqaer-Wfire.  is  to  be  goti  for  which,  howeyer,  a' 
liigh  price  will  be  asked:  but  on  the  whdie  the^eetioa  is  limited,  and 
if  things  are  really  good  the  priice  is  ku^ge.  No  less  than  10  Gldna* 
U  is  qnite  aeoessacy  to  tempoiiie  with  the  Japanese  in  the  question  of 
porioe,  and  to  thas  there  can  be  no  definite  guide,  especially  as  the  yalue 
of  laeqnar  yaiiea  so  much  with  its  quality,  and  the  dilference  is  scaroely^ 
ajipBeeiable  :to  m.  unskilled  eye.  The  beat  thinga  to  be  got  in  this 
street  are  the  straw  work^bo^ces  at  a  shop  on  the  right  hand  aide^  where 
a  eaie  containing  some  do«ens  of  various  patterns  is  to  be  got  fiar 
Iwelye  boos,  swotds  ait  several  places  for  about  forty  bqos  a  pur,  and 
prooelain  at  otie  of  the  numerous  shops  on  tibe  right.  Here  is  found 
the  celebrated  egg-shell  china,  viEurying  in  price  according  to  its  trans* 
parency  and  beauty  of  painting,  from  a  few  tempos  per  cup,  to  four,  or 
fire  boos  for  the  larger  kindst  toad  also  the  fine  well-shaped  vasei 
nowheise  :to  be  obtained  so  cheaply  as  in  Nagasaki  The  laiger  kinds 
are  to  be  got  for  fi^om  seventy  to  eighty  boos,  and  the  smaller  at  dl 
prices,  but  it  has  been  found  that  those  in  which  a  great  deal  of  the 
Uadc  lacquer  is  used  for  ornamentation  are  very  liable  to  lose  their 
surface  colouring  in  a  damp  climate,  so  that  care  flbould  be  taken 
to  select  good  specimens.  At  the  bottom  of  this  street  is  a  loi^  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  to  another  portion  of  the  town,  and  turning  down  a 
narrow  stteet  to  the  left.  Immediately  before  reaching  this  ascent, 
leaving  on  the  right  some  shops  where  birds  and  zoological  specimens 
are  to  be  obtained,  the  visitor  arrives,  after  a  few  minutes*  walk,  at  a 
small  open  space  from  which  a  little  bridge  leads  on  the  left  across  a  narr 
fQW  cfeek  ibto  the  &n«shaped  island  of  Desima,  which  contains  one  street 
runxsng  £rom  end  to  end,  about  250  yards  long,  crossed  by  axiother  in 
a  lins  with  the  bridge  about  eighty  yards  long,  and  having,  on  the  ride 
facing  the  harbour  a  row  of  houses  occupied  by  merchants,  one.cf  which 
la  an  hoteL  Oa  entering  the  street  and  tuming  to  the  left,  nearly  the 
hat  .house,  approached  (also  on  the  left)  is  a  Basaar  for  the  sale  of 
native  goods,  where  curiosities  in  great  variety  can  be  got  at 
moderate  rates,  and  if  a  visitor  has  not  time  to  go  through  the  dkofs  in 
the  city  he  will  find  it  convenient  to  come  here,  where  good  things 
are  often. to  be  obtained.    Leaving  Desinta,  and  reciossing  the  bridge 
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hb  tnay  again  tium  into  the  street  whioh  wincb  round  td  a  Umdttng, 
place  opposite,  where  is  a  fligki  of  eteps.  Ascending  these  and  pa8sb^; 
on  the  right  tiie  ▼iee^^vemor's  honsei  a  building  of  unprepoiacuwing 
appeaamnoe,  a  t^um  to  the  left  will  onee  more  bring  hiin  inSo  the  xnain 
street  of  the  offi^al  quarter.  This  is  nsmaifcable  for  its  atilliMBs  and 
oleanlhkesB,  after  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  town,  and  Ae  houses  being 
built  with  walls  ornamented  with  i^e  same  speotes  of  Ihne  used  fo>tbe 
roof,  whiA  seizes torelkfTe  their  dT]ln«s,  the  street  presents  a  neat 
though  bj  no  means  imposing  appearance.  Shops  are  rare  and  many 
Takonins,  or  two-9worded  officials^  axte  to  be  met  with,  and  the  street 
Itself  is  wide  and  well  kept  In  a  small  straet  to  the  left  is  situated  ^9 
house  of  the  gof  emor,  who  is  genemlly  an  inferior  Daimio  (m  at  lesat 
a  high  officisl  of  the  lower  grade)  appointed  by  the  Sho-goon,  and 
henoe  subject  to  none  of  the  Daimios  surrounding  the  Imperial  domi- 
idons  here,  but  responsible  only  to  the  court  at  Yedo.  He  is  assisted 
by  two  Tioe-goyemors  and  ti  stsJF  of  Takonins  and  interpreters,  all  of 
whom  are,  according  to  the  universal  system  of  espionage  -in  J^span, 
more  or  less  spies  one  upon  die  other.  Indeed  no  officiid  pays  »  -visit 
of  oeremony  without  being  accompanied  by  an  mwisky^  who  would  be 
but  doing  his  duty  in' reporting  anything  that  occurred  which  might 
interest  the  government.  Any  onu  of  these  streets  on  the  right  will, 
if  followed  diroagh  the  windings  of  the  town,  lead  to  the  hUls  on 
the  Sastem  side  of  the  eity,  on  which  the  temples,  as  before  stated, 
are  situated,  and  which  gives  the  name  to  the  continuation  of  the  midn 
street  passing  in  front  of  them. 

Tbxpxjbs,  &c. — Ihe  temples  here  are  of  two  kinds,  ihe  '^Sinto,'^ 
where  the  sun  goddess  is  worshipped,  according  to  what  is  in  fiurt  the 
wildest  and  national  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  Buddhist  temples 
where  ithe  worship  of  Buddha  is  practised,  this  creed  having  been 
introduoed  from  the  nei^bouring  country  of  Gldna.  They  are  all 
extremely  picturesque  and  j^retty,  abounding  in  carved  stones  and  fine 
trees,  with  shrines  scattered  over  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  which  aceess 
»  obtsined  by  flights  of  fine  steps,  giving,  in  themselves,  a  speciea  of 
dignity  to  the  approach.  One  marked  difference  is  to  be  observed 
between  China  and  Japan  in  this  respeoc,  constituting  periiaps  the 
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moBfc  0trikiiig  diTsrsity  in  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country.    Hei«i^ 

xmltt^e  Ohina,  the  i^aees  are  kept  well-swept  and  clean ;  the  shrines, 

•▼eia  with  the  usual  tawdry  deooxBtions  of  the  creed,  ure.neter  in  the 

tumble-down,  wretched  stale  so  common  In  a  Chinese  Joas  House,  and 

not  only  the  poriests  themselves,  hot  the  worshippers  who  comd  to 

pray^  behane  with  a  leTerenoe  and  attention  to  the  teligipul  serviot 

unkno^ihi  in  liie  cities  of  the  Gdestial  Eaiphre.    Indeed  though  tbs 

templee  ore  beatfaeii,  one  isToluntarily  respects  them  as  tempkSj  and 

the  sontewhot  oooteiiiptnous  epithet  of  "Joas  House,"  Uniyersally  used 

by  Englishmen  to  distinguish  the  places  of  worship  in  China,  is  never 

applied  to  sbnilar  bniidings  in  Japan.    The  Binto  edifices  are  known 

by  the  arches  which  are  so  frequently  placed  aoroias  die  paths  leading 

to  them^    These  ardies  consist'  in  two  upright  posts  of  wood  or  stone 

surmounted  by  cross  pieces,  generally  plain  and  unsoulptured,  about  a 

yard  apart,  the  ends  of  the  upper  piece  alighdy  curving  upwards.    A 

very  fine  archway  of  this  kind,  sheathed  in  copper  and  about  twenty  ot 

thirty  feet  high,  is  to  be  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  road  in  the 

official    quarter  just    des<^bed,    and   is    placed    at  the  foot  of  a 

series  of  well-cut  stone  stefM  leading  to  a  temple  destroyed  a  short 

time  ago  by  fire. 

CosTjOMB. — No  one  can  help  noticing  the  crowded  appearance  the 
street  presents,  or  the  dean,  neatly-dresaed  people  taking  their  evening 
strdQ,  and  the  really  pretty  &oes  of  the  dhildren  and  giris  clad  in  their 
bright  coloured  dresses,  which  though  very  simple  are  by  no  means 
unpleasing  An  under  dress  of  some  bright  coloured  material,  generally 
scarlet  embroidered  with  gold,  is  just'  seen  at  the  throat,  and  is  partly 
covered  by  the  kmg  sleeved  dress  which  doubles  rouod  the  walst^ 
whers  it  is  oonfined  by  a  broadbri^t  coloured  waistbelt  tied  in  a  huge 
hot  bddnd  and  reaching  to  the  feet  Thbse  are  dad  in  cott^  socks 
hating  two  divisions  only,  one  for  the  great  toe  and  the  oth^  for  the 
redsinder  of  th^  foot,  the  fasibening  for  the  sandal  passing  between. the 
tsro.  With  ttie  common  classes  this  is  made  of  M>ugh  stBaw,bttt  th^ 
better  Hnds  are  neatly  plaited  and  in  wet  weather  are  laid  aside  for 
wooden  pattens,  raised  some  inches  from  the  ground  on  two  cross  pleoes 
ai  wood,  not  unlike  the  Venetiaa  Choppines  of  the  15th  century,  and 
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generaUy  lacquered.  Pedlars  selling  all  sorts  of  frcdts  and  Tiaads, 
game  and  fish,  crowd  the  streets,  and  in  the  open  shops  maj  be  aeen 
the  people  taking  their  evening  meal  with  their  fiunilies  in  a  most 
homely  manner.  Sounds  of  revelry  and  music  may  be  heard  at  tibe 
various  tea  houses^  and  as  the  evening  draws  on  and  the  lantema  are 
lighted  in  ike  shops,  the  many  flushed  and  noisy  revellers  retamiog  in 
no  very  sober  state  to  their  respective  homes  gives  one  a  very  different 
idea  of  Japanese  sobriety,  to  what  tbe  eariy  accounts  of  Hiunberg  (wlio 
expatiates  on  the  national  diislike  to  di^unkenness)  would  lead  one  to 
fancy. 

FoBEiGK  SsTTUSMBirF. — ^The  foreign  setdenient  is  situated  South  of 
and  next  to  the  Native  town,  on  a  small  flat  plain  bounded  on  the  East 
by  a  range  of  hills,  on  which  the  Bungalows  of  the  wealthier  reaidients 
are  placed,  and  on  the  South  by  a  small  bay  giving  a  sea  frontage  of 
about  a  half  mile,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  smaU  creek  running  up 
into  a  cultivated  valley  where  the  English  burial  ground  is  situated. 
On  the  sea  side  is  a  small,  though  broad,  bund,  on  which,  &cing  the 
Harbour,  are  the  chief  mercantile  houses.  Parallel  to  it  run  three 
streets  bordered  by  residences  and  places  of  business,  while  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  creek  is  also  occupied  by  a  range  of  houses  used  as 
grog  shops,  and  where  the  familiar  names  "  Army  and  Navy,"  "  Our 
House,"  &&,  prove  great  inducements  to  the  thirsty  sailors  from  the 
shipi.  The  Canal  is  crossed  by  a  small  bridge,  and  on  its  Noithem 
side  is  a  row  of  business  houses,  &&,  flicing  it,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
situated  the  club,  a  stntJl  but  commodious  building  supported  by  ihe 
mercantile  community.  On  the  hills  behind  it  are  situated  the  Eng- 
lish, Prussian,  and  Portuguese  Consulates,  while  those  on  the  Southern 
side  of  the  creek  are  occupied  by  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church  xeoently 
buiH,  together  with  several  Bungalows,  the  French  and  American  Con* 
Bulates,  and  the  Belle  Yue  Hotel,  which  was  formerly  used  as  the  Bur 
tish  Consulate.  It  is  a  well  conducted  place  much  ftequented  by 
victors;  at  its  table  d^hote  dinner  can  be  had  for  a  dollar, 
while  for  visitors  the  cost  of  living  per  week,  everything  included, 
amounts  to  twenty-one  dollars.  It  has  a  very  fine  view  over  the  luu> 
bour  and  dty.-   There  is  another  Hotel  situated  in  the  Ceirtral  Street, 
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Chinese,  viz,,  in  tfadr  reverence  for  the  deady  and  oemeteries^ 
generally  situalied  by  the  roadside  embosomed  in  tvee%  aad  kept 
with  care  and  neatness,  are  to  be  met  wSth  ev&eywhme»  They  are  firi&- 
quently  divided  ocff  by  a  small  wall  into  spaces  for  fEunily  tomlw,  mid 
in  nearly  all  cases  are  well  kept,  free  from  leares  and  meds,  and  have 
flowers  plaeed  in  reb^tades  before  them.  A  hill  side  is  the  Swomite 
spot,  and  on  all  the  slopes  around  Nagasaki  the  simple  tombs  of  past 
generations  mark  the  spot  where 

''  The  mde  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
We  pass  many  of  these  on  the  road  to  ]i{og^bay->^  small  bay  on  the 
larger  one  of  Simabarra.     This  is  reached  by  a  tolerably  direct  ronte 
starting  from  the  main  street  and  taming  to  the  right  up  a  short  road 
immediately  opposite  Curio  Street,  which  as  we  have  seen,  is  on  the 
left  in  passing  through  the  city  from  the  settlement     At  the  top  of 
this  roftd  we  turn  sharply  to  the  right  and  after  proceeding  a  few  yards 
ascend  a  few  steps,  by  which  the  road  winds  to  the  left,  and  then  con- 
tinue the  walk  up  a  steep  road  partly  paved  in  huge  steps  which  as- 
cend the  hill,  and  then  wind  through  the  valleys  on  the  c^poaite  side 
to  our  destination.     It  is  a  quiet  little  village  in  a  sheltered,  well- 
wooded  bay,  and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  laige  expanse  of 
water  to  the  other  side  where  the  hills  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Simabarra,  backed  by  a  huge  mountain  whence  the  hidden  fires  still 
send  up  a  gentle  stream. of  smoke  on  a  cloudless  day,  are  fidntly 
visible.    It  bears  a  sad  history,  that  quiet*looking  spot  in  the  blue 
distance,  for  not  only  has  it  always  been  subject  to  earthquakes,  often 
of  the  most  devastating  kind,  but  it  was  the  scene  of  the  fin^  extermi- 
nation of  the  Christian  religion  when  its  blood-stained  ruins  were  bat* 
tared  in  the  17th  century,  and  buried  beneath  their  wreck  87,000  of 
its  Christian  defenders.    In  the  way  back  through  the  little  village 
one  will  be  able  to  see  something  of  the  habits  of  the  people  as  r^|ards 
cleanHnesS)  and  one    o£    the    most    sii^gular   and  striking    dbjects 
to  the  newly  arrived  European  is  the  well-known  bath-house,  so 
often  referred  to  by  every  writer  on  Japan.    Bat  here  in  Nagsssld 
and     its     neighboorhood    not    only   is    the  bath^honse    comnioiily 
used  by  both  sexes,  but  by  the  side  of  the  most  public  roads,  privafe 
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^^tnbs"  are  ooiiBtaatly  taken  by  both  yoimg  and  old*  Oatside  the 
house  the  father^  mother^  and  the  rest  of  the  family  may  be  seen  per- 
forming their  evening  ablutions  as  totally  regardless  of  the  passmg 
crowd  as  it  is  of  them,  and  though  at  first  the  sight  is  somewhat  strange, 
it  in  so  Texy  common  that,  like  the  crowds  the  stranger  soon  ceases  to  view 
it  as  a  novehy.  Qreat  attentbn  haa  been  drawtf  by  some  writers 
to  this  Singular  custom,  and  from  it  they  have  come  to  certain  con* 
dnsions  as  to  the  morality  of  the  people  hardly  borne  out  by  a  doser 
intimacy  with  them,  for,  as  Fortune  says,  '^  the  practice  (of  promise 
cnons  foathing)kcannot  be  attiibttted  to  primttiva  innocence  in  this  case, 
as  no  people  in  the  world  are  more  licenitious  in  their  behaviour  than 
the  Japanese."  It  is  simply  at  long  continued  custom^  from  which,  by 
force  of  habit,  all  strangeness  is  taken  away. 

YiLULOB  OF  ToxiTa  Epcnga. — The  little  village  of  Tokito,  situated 
about  7  miles  from  the  settlement,  is  well  worth*  vuiting,  and  can  be 
readied  either  on  foot  or  horsebadi:,.  though  the  road  if  the  latter 
course  is  taken,  is  for  the- first  mile  or  two  across  paddy  fields  and  foot 
paths,  and  consequently  very  rough.  The  usual  beautiful  hill  and 
valley  scenery  is  to  be  seen,  m  rmttey  and  on  getfing  to  the  village  & 
glorious  view  of  the  deep  bay  of  Omaia,  with  its  picturesque  and  beaUf- 
tifuUy  wooded  islands,  is  obtained.  The  villagers  are  generally  civil, 
and  will  provide  you  with  dinner  after  Japanese  fashion,  with,  the 
colourless  tea  or  '^  saki'*'  as  a  bev^age,  for  a  very  few  boos. 

'Another  very  favourite  ride  is  to  the  charming  little  spot  among  the 
hills  called  B^ungay  where  there  i£re  some  nursexy  gardens  in  which, 
rare  specimens  of  Japanese  plants  are  obtainable, 

FA.<m>BT  AX  AouMOBA. — Opposite  the  English  settlemeni  oa  the 
western  side  of  the''  Bay  is  the  &ctory  of  Acunora,  superintended  by 
Dutch  Engineers.  The  whole  of  the  work  is,  however,  carried  out  by 
Japanese  artisans,  and  stesm  lathes,  drills,  and  other  mechanical  applian^ 
oes  have  been  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs*  in  the  Imperial 
fleet  A  great  proof  of  the  superior  ability  of  the  Japanese  and  their 
readiness  to  adopt  such  of  the  arts  and  sdenees  as  tend  to  material 
drilixation  is  found  in  the  existence  of  a  factory  of  this  kind, 
where  not  only  have  they,  from  mere  models  and  books,  socceeded  in 
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ptitting  together  or  making  numy  machines,  but  are  able  to  exeeate  ^ 
that  wotild  prove  no  discredit  to  an  European  workdbop.  It  19  mi 
a  very  large  establishment,  but  seems  to  answer  the  present  roquiie- 
ments  of  die  Japanese.  Near  this  is  the  Russian  Goncesskm,  wldeh  is 
nmply  remarkable  for  the  beau^  of  its  situation  and  poBaeases  no 
buildings  or  mercantile  houses,  being  simply  used  as  a  saaitariuni  fbor 
the  Russian  fleet.  Widi  this  we  conclude  the  list  of  pkoes  to  be  aeen, 
as  the  remainder  of  the  neighbourhood  possesses  so  many  attnctions 
in  the  way  of  soeaery  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  individualise  them, 
and  whichever  way  the  visitor  turns  his  steps  he  will  find^esfabeaotiesL 

Clucatb  and  TEMPRBJiTimB.*— 'Die  temperature  of  Nagasaki  ia  at 
all  seasons  variable^  but  the  extremes  are  never  great,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  ''  Japan  current  ^  which  sweeps  the  whole  southern  portion 
of  the  group;  and  though  the  thermometer  has  shown  in  August  a  heat 
of  over  90^,  the  nights  are  nevertheless  much  coder,  mod  the  effiscts 
of  the  midday  sun,  never  painfully  oppressive,  are  thereby  tempered. 
The  rainy  season  commences  about  May  and  lasts  for  about  six 
Weeks,  during  which  time,  however,  there  are  frequent  intermissifMis  of 
fine  weather ;  and  the  rest  of  the  year,  with  the  exertion  of  August 
which  is  unsettled,  is  in  general  gloriously  fine,  until  the  North  Wester- 
ly winds  come  in  with  November  and  with  occasional  snow-storms  give 
a  taste  of  winter  and  the  pleasures  of  the  fireside. 

Tradb.*— The  trade  may  be  said  to  be  steadily  on  the  incTease,  and 
a  more  direct  communication  with  the  West  seems  to  be  oommendng, 
as  vessels  frequently  come  straight*  from  and  load  for  London.  The 
chief  articles  of  Import  are  Manufactured  Goods,  Metab  and  Mixed 
Merchandise,  but  arms  can  by  treaty  agreement  be  sold  only  to  the 
Japanese  Government  or  to  foreigners,  while  the  Chinese  Import  na* 
tive  medicines  and  drugs.  The  export  trade  is  as  yet  greater  than 
the  import,  and  tea,  silk,  coal,  vegetable  wax,  gall  nuts,  and  artides 
from  China,  such  as  dried  fish,  sea  slugs,  seaweed,  peas,  and  beana,  now 
fill  the  holds  of  more  foreign  vessels  in  one  year  than  ever  left  the  port 
of  Nagasaki  during  the  two  centuries  previous  to  the  trai^  of  1858L 

And  let  us  hope  the  Japanese  will  themselves  see  and  appredate«tbe 
benefits  of  this  change,  and  with  a  more  constant  intercourse  with  foreign- 
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€rs  better  undearvtaQd  tbe  exigencies  of  their  position.  Their  policj  of 
fwoJnmon  is  gone  for  ever,  for  a  footing  in  the  eoantry  is  noir  gained 
not  BMrely  bj  one-  nation  but  by  many,  while  the  comparatiTe  near* 
fliess  of  the  western  vorld,  owing  to  steam  navigation  and  telegraphy, 
and  the  presence  of  powerful  fleets,  will  erer  prevent  the  recurrence 
a£  BWuAk  seenes  as  &e  nussaeres  at  Paffenbiurg  and  Himabarca. 

Qaaio&Y.^^'Of  the  geologieal  formation  but  little  can  be  stated 
beyond  a  general  summary,  as  in  no  piaee  are  there  any  cuttings  or 
qaarrtesafibnJUng  indications  of  the  strata  below  &e  sor&ce.  It  appar 
lently  somewhat  resembles  that  part  of  China  which  lies  in  the  same 
latitude,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ehains  of  hills  of  the  earlier  geological 
lormation,  doubtless  thrown  up  by  some  great  volcanic  agency,  barren 
or  covered  with  seanty  herbage  for  a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  t(^ 
«nd  widi  granite,  slate,  and  loam  cropping  through  here  and  these. 
•The  "vaiieys  are  simply  rich  ailuvial  plains  formed  of  the  debris 
from  the  hills,  and  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  the  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Mr  Fortune  says :  ^  In  the  island  of  Kiusiu,  in  the  south, 
sttid  also  in  fiik(d^  the  upper  sides  of  the  hill  are  generally  barren,  with 
rocks  of  day,  slate  and  granite  protruding.  On  the  comer  sides  of  the 
hiMfl,  and  in  the  valleys  where  euldvation  is  carried  on,  the  bcmI  consists 
«f  day  and  sand  mixed  with  alluvial  matter."  On  the  south  side  of 
Nipon  (Sir  R.  Alooek  informs  us)  the  hills  are  formed  of ''  sandstone  and 
aaad  and  the  valleys  and  plains  seem  little  else.**  The  geology  of  Japan 
is  henee  eien  now  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  imtil 
Ae  eoun^  is  ficeely  opened  to  extended  research  this  intesssting  vol« 
canie  group  must  remain  an  unexplored  field. 

Fx^BAf  Facva,  ice. — As  be£9re  remarked^  one  of  tha  great  diarms 
of  a  Japanese  landscape  is  its  luxuriant  vegetetion,  and  in  speaking 
of  the  Flora  of  Japan,  so  vast  and  so  little  known  is  the  subject 
thai  only  a  very  ineomplete  description  of  it  can  be  given.  But  one 
thing  is  pasdeulaily  striking  when  wandering  in  these  charming  wood- 
Luid8-**the  great  siniilarity  of  a  large  number  of  the  Botanical  specimens 
met  widi  toour  own.  The  Bishop  of  Yiotoria  thus  speaks  of  them: 
'*As  we  ascended  the  hilly  path-way  in  our  mountainous  excurnon 
to  the  high  land  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  the  common  vegetables,  plants 
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and  weeda  of  an  Englidi  roadside  were  Tinble  in  erarj  direoHon. 
Daisies,  buUereups,  Scotch  thistles,  milk  thistles,  danddbkiiis,  sorrels^ 
scentless  blue  Tiolets,  and  not  a  few  yarieties  of  British  fenis  wece 
strewn  about  our  path.  Boses,  irises,  rhododendrons,  peomes  and 
camellias  of  every  hue  and  party  colour,  peach  blossoms,  ohenry 
blossoms  and  daffodils  among  garden  flowers;  pines,  Sooteh  fira^ 
spruces,  larches  and  cedars  among  forest  trees;  and  wheat,  zye,  barley, 
rape,  mustard,  dorer,  cinquefoil,  vetches,  turnips,  and  carrots  among 
field  crops,  served  to  remind  us  of  the  similar  agricultural  crops  and 
rural  scenes  of  our  fatherland.''  On  the  hill  sides,  especiaUy  in  the 
neigbourhood  of  the  temples,  very  fine  ^edmens  of  the  forest  trees 
are  met  with,  such  as  the  camphor  tree  (Laurua  Campkora)^  nume- 
rous oaks,  especially  the  evergreen  varie^,  and  pines,  whikt  in 
the  copses,  the  wax  tree  (Bkita  Sticoedemum)^  the  Ataba  and  Otypith' 
meria  Japonioa  are  commonly  found  in  abundance.  The  tea  tree  flou- 
rishes wild  on  the  hills,  and  is  brought  into  cultivation  in  many 
places.  Conifers  are  gre^t  &vourites  with  the  Japanese,  and  mai^ 
of  the  roads  owe  their  pleasant  appearance  to  the  rows  of  PsMit 
Densijlora  MaaBomtmOy  and  On^ptameria  Jap^mca,  which  are  ^dantedon 
either  side,  and  allowed  to  grow  to  a  great  size.  The  fir,  plane,  and 
elm  are  common,  and  of  great  variety,  but  it  would  be  as  impoasible  as 
unnecessaiy  to  occupy  much  space  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  that  is  in 
itself  almost  inexhaustible.  A  passing  reference  may  however  be  made 
to  the  gardens,  which  are  most  carefully  tended,  and  laid  out  in  a  way 
calculated  to  make  the  most  of  a  small  space.  Small  plots  of  ground 
are  to  be  seen  behind  or  by  the  side  of  the  shops  in  the  heart  of  the  d^, 
eadi  a  perfect  picture  of  landscape  gardening.  Dwarf  trees,  chiefly  firs 
and  oranges,  are  generally  used  in  these  gardens,  and  amaR  temples 
and  ponds  are  effiictivdy  placed  to  render  them  most  pietnEesqu%  while 
trees  with  gnarled  and  knotted  branches,  exhibiting  ^the  appearance  of 
extreme  old  age,  are  seen  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  dwaif  variega- 
ted bamboos  and  ferns  as  well  as  the  Cycus  SevabttOy  and  specimens  of 
the  pure  Junifer  Taxug^  Bhapk  FlatelUfarmisj  and  of  numerous  other 
varieties  are  scattered  about.  In  the  vallies,  rice,  and  the  edible  lily 
(Ahun  EsctdmUum)  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  on  the  dry  hili  sides. 
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sweet  potlEitoeSy  nuuae,  and  Irackwheat  dnring  the  summer.    During  the 
"winter  the  low  lands  generally  are  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  and  wheat, 
barley  and  rape  are  planted  in  the  other  grounds.    The  vegetables 
cultiyated  are  carrots,  onicxis,  turnips,  and  lily  roots,  g^ger,  yams  and 
sweet  potatoes,  but  it  is  found  that  English  potatoes  and  other  regeta- 
bles  flourish  well,  and  are  easily  procurable.    Not  much  attention  is 
paid  to  fruits,  but  pears,  oranges,  persimmons,  and  water  melons  are 
cofmmon  and  tolerably  good.     On  the  whcde  Japan  may  be  looked  on 
as  a  oountr^  with  a  fertility  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  produoing 
not  only  maay  familiar  varie&os  of  plants,  but  large  numbers  also  of 
new  species,  so  that  to  the  Botanical  collector  a  wide  and  comparatiTely 
new  field  is  still  open.     Of  the  Fauna  of  Nagasaki  any  description  is 
also  of  necessity  imperfect  as  so  little  is  known  of  the  interior.    Wild 
fowl  of  many  kinds,  including  the  Mandarin  duck  and  pheasants  of  both 
the  green  and  copper  raneties  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood, 
— 4he  wild  fowl  at  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour  and  at  certain  seasons 
on  the  marshy  flats  at  its  head  (where  snipe  are  also  to  be  found,)  and 
pheasants  oecadonally  on  the  hills  near  the  settlement,  but  more  fre- 
quently some  miles  further  South  near  Gape  Nome.     A  Tisit  to  this 
latter  place  requires  preparations  for  a  few  days'  absence,  and  even 
then,  imless  ^^  deyer"  dogs  are  taken,  the  corers  are  so  thick  as  to 
render  shooting  difficult,  and  finding  the  birds  still  more  so.     Grizzly 
black  bears,  together  with  wild  boars,  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  found  in  the 
interior,  but  large  animals  have  very  rarely  been  found  near  the  town. 
In  many  shops  in  the  city  are  sold  a  large  variety  of  zoological  speci- 
mens in  good  condition  and  worth  purchasing.     Storks,  red  fallow 
deer.  Mandarin  ducks,  doves,  and  pigeons  of  every  variety  of  hue  and 
plumage  are  most  common  in  these  places,  each  with  its  separate  well 
kept  cage,  and  here  also  we  find  the  most  beautiful  of  the  pheasant 
tribe-— the  gold  and  silver  varieties.    These  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  but  they  are  almost  equalled  in  beauty  by  the  copper 
plumaged  bird  of  the  same  species,  which  till  recently  has  been  such  a 
rarity  in  Europe.    The  brown  fishing  hawk,  so  useful  as  a  scavenger,  is 
common  in  the  harbour,  and  it  is  strange  to  see  how  instincdvely  they 
avoid  the  newly  arrived  vessels,  while  the  upper  yards  of  their  older 
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acqiiaiatances,  the  vessels  long  in  the  harbour,  are  oocupied   witiiovt 
hesitation.    The  varieties  of  the  snake  tribe  are  apparently  miu^  the 
same  as  in  the  same  latitude  of  China,  and  are  said  not  to  be  venom- 
ous.    The  &mons  Salamander,  long  endowed  by  popular  opinion  witii 
such  extraordinary  qualities,  is  also  a  native  of  Japan,  and  specimens  are 
to  be  found  for  sale  in  ponds  and  tubs  at  the  same  shops  as  those  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  birds.    They  cannot  be  called  beautiful,  and,  though 
undoubtedly  great  curiosities,  are  hardly  likely  to  be  admired  as  pets  by 
Europeans,  for  being  of  the  water  lizard  species,  neither  dieir  color,  a 
dirty  brown,  nor  their  ugly  shape,  recommends  them  to  notice.     In  an 
entomologioal  point  of  view  also  Japan  is  interesting,  though  new 
Varieties  around  Nagasaid  are  somewhat  rare,  but  butterflies  of  the 
^  swallow  tail''  family  are  nnmepona,  and  an  apparently  new  butterflj,  a 
tpeciss  of  apturOf  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Fortune.    Those  captured 
there  genendly  resemble  either  the  OhineBe  varieties  sueh  as  Dymagtm 
J^SfGhatamOf  or  closely  assimilate  with  our  own,  but  some  new  species 
of  the  stag  beetles  (Lueani)  and  Oarabi,  together  with  the  rare  iXwios- 
iet  Blaptaidei  have  been  obtained  in  the  country.     Land  shells  are  not 
largely  represented,  but  HtUx  QtMSfds  and  HiUx  Japtmka  (Pfieffer) 
iure  to  be  found  in  several  fdaoes. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Yokohama,  both  from  ite  pondon  near  the  chief  dty  of  the  Shogoon- 
ate  or  temporal  government,  aad  as  being  the  re»dence  of  the  foreign 
ministers  is,  politioaUj  speaking,  the  most  important  of  the  treaty  porta 
yet  open  to  foreign  trade.  Except  in  this  respect  and  in  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  neighbourhood,  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  many 
attractions,  for  being,  as  it  is,  a  town,  or  xather  viUage,  erected  since  the 
opening  oi  the  treaty  ports  around  the  houses  of  the  Europeans  who 
first  settled  there,  it  has  not  antiquity  to  render  it  noticeable,  nor  is  it 
a  good  specimen  of  a  true  Japanese  town.  It  was  originally  intended 
by  Sir  Butherfoid  Alcock,  that  the  port  to  be  opened  in  the  bay  of 
Teddo  should  be  situated  at  Kanagawa,  a  little  village  on  the  shore  of 
the  same  bay  on  which  Yokohama  also  stands,  not  only  because  the 
former  place  was  situated  on  the  '*  Tocaido"  or  great  high  road  which 
runs  through  the  whde  empire,  but  also  that  the  new  settlement 
might  by  not  its  position  be  virtually  separated  from  the  main  arteries  of 
traffic,  while  at  the  same  time  too  &r  distant  from  the  capital  Many 
circumstances  however  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  late  minister's 
design,  one  of  the  chief  being  the  fact  that  the  site  he  chose  for  the 
European  town  was  so  hemmed  in  by  shoals  and  sand  banks  that 
vessels  coming  to  trade  would  have  had  to  lie  a  long  distance  out,  and 
at  any  time  but  the  highest  tides  would  have  been  unable  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  except  in  very  small  boats.  Indeed  at  low  tide,  opposite 
the  viUage  in  question,  the  natives  may  be  seen  wading  out  to  their  boats. 
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many  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  and  it  would  be  imposaible  for 
ships  to  communicate  with  the  shore  with  facility  or  convenience.  The 
Japanese  themselves  too,  (at  least  those  who  had  the  management  of 
the  affair),  evidently  had  a  very  great  objection  to  foreigners  settling 
so  near  the  great  highway,  and  by  tacit  or  open  opposition,  and  by 
delays,  obviously  unnecessary,  continued  to  postpone  the  opening  of 
the  port  until  the  plain  at  Yokohama,  which  they  Were  most  desirous 
of  recommending,  was  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  earlier  settlers 
on  ground  which  they  had  already-pr^ared,  and  which  they  endeavour^ 
ed  to  induce  the  English  minuter  to  accept  Thus,  finally,  the  town 
of  Yokohama  became  the  chief  seat  of  European  intercourse  in  the 
East  of  Niphon,  though  all  consular  and  official  documents  are  dated 
from  the  town  of  Kanagawa,  and  Yokohama  is  only  referred  to  as  the 
port  of  the  former  place.  That  in  a  political  point  of  view  its  site  is 
not  so  good  as  the  one  first  fixed  <m  is  undoubted,  for  it  is  somewhat 
more  distant  from  any  of  the  great  towns  or  villages,  and  hence  is  more 
out  of  the  way  of  intercourse  with  the  natives;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  far 
more  convenient  for  trading  purposes;  and  being  out  of  the  track  of 
the  Daimios  and  Yakonins  who  may  be  travelling  through  the  country, 
there  is  less  danger  of  those  frightfbl  tragedies  which  have  from  time 
to  time  occurred  near  the  ^^  Tocaido."  Enough  for  us  that  it  now  exists 
in  its  present  position,  and  that,  although  eight  years  ago  the  valley  of 
Yokohama  was  but  a  flat,  weU  cultivated  plain,  bordered  on  the  seaward 
side  by  a  tract  of  marshy  ground,  and  watered  by  numerous  tidal  creeks, 
at  the  present  day  a  large  and  populous  town  occupies  the  same  ground 
created  by  European  energy  and  supported  by  European  trade— a  true 
dty  of  the  swamp.  The  government  of  the  native  city  devolves  on  the 
governor  of  Ejkuagawa,  who  lives  on  the  road  between  Yokohama  and 
the  latter  place.  Like  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki,  he  is  'assisted  by 
a  vic^govemor  and  staff  who  act  as  checks  on  their  chiefs  movements^ 
and  who  form  important  links  in  the  great  chain  of  surveillance  that 
seeiAs  to  pass  through  the  entire  country,  and  which  places  such  im« 
mense  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  and  princes  of  the  realm. 

CoBiocuifiOATiON  WITH  OTHBB  PoBTs;   Fares. — Yokohama  is  the 
great  ibentre  of  foreign  traffic  in  Japan  and  is  chiefly  so  from  the  fiieility 
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of  communication  from  abroad,  and  from  its  position  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  empire.  It  is  reached  from  Shanghai  by 
the  Steamers  of  the  Peninsukr  and  Oriental  Company^s  Service,  who 
convey  -the  bi-monthly  mail  at  regular  periods  to  and  from  the  settle- 
ment. The  fare  is  about  |[iOO  and  the  steamers  on  the  line  are  of 
the  same  class,  as  a  rule,  as  those  on  the  China  Coast  Other  Steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  arrive,  at  intervals,  direct  from  England  or  America, 
or  from  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  but  the  only  regular  communica- 
tion is  by  the  P.  &  0.  vessels. 

PosinoN. — ^The  settlement  itself  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  Yokohama^ 
a  small  inlet  on  the  Western  side  of  the  large  gulf  of  Yedo  and  bounded 
by  the  two  small  capes  of  T  reaty  Point  and  Kawasaki  The  gulf  consists 
in  a  deep  inlet,  28  miles  in  length  by  20  wide,  in  the  South  Eastern  por- 
tion of  the  island  of  Niphon,  and  has  good  anchorage  in  the  series  of 
small  inlets  formed  by  the  many  indentations  on  its  Western  sides. 
About  40  miles  from  the  commencement  of  the  bay  is  found  the  little 
Volcanic  island  of  '^  O-O-sima,**  oommonly  called  *'  Vries  **  island,  after 
the  Dutch  Navigator  of  that  name,  and  which  is  noted  as  being  a  still 
active  Volcano  with  hot  springs,  and  also  as  being  the  reputed  place 
of  confinement  and  banishment  of  those  Daimios  who  having  rebelled 
against  the  government  have  been  sentenced  to  a  residence  at  this  spot. 
The  whole  of  the  Western  shore  of  the  bay,  after  passing  Cape  Sagami, 
which  lies  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  narrow  entrance,  presents  a 
series  of  low  hills  richly  wooded  and  deeply  indented  by  valleys. 
Passing  ^*  Mississippi  **  bay,  and  rounding  the  bluffs  of  "  Treaty  Point " 
Yokohama  Bay  is  at  length  entered.  Right  ahead,  bordering  the 
sea,  lies  the  town  with  its  little  bund  fronting  the  French  and  English 
Concessions,  and  on  the  right  can  be  seen  the  village  of  Kanagawa 
protected  by  a  powerful  battery.  Behind  lie  the  hills,  and  if  the  day 
be  clear,  the  snow  crested  summit  of  Fusiyama,  the  sacred  moun- 
tain of  Japan,  wiU  be  clearly  visible  among  the  fleecy  clouds  on  the 
horizon  seventy  miles  away.  This  huge  volcanic  hill,  which  forms 
a  prominent  object  in  all  Japanese  pictures  and  designs,  rises  from 
the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  more  than  60  miles  from  the  settlement, 
and  is  in  shape  a  truncated  cone,  14,000  feet  in  height,  die  top  of 
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which  is,  except  in  the  month  of  August,  continually  crested  wiiL 
snow.  It  is  a  favouiite  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Japan,  numbers  fron 
all  parts  of  the  empire  yearly  making  their  pious  visits  to  the  "  aVIatch- 
less  Hill."  It  has  now  ceased  to  be  active  for  many  years  :  the  last 
eruption  took  place  in  1707  when,  according  to  the  native  account, 
the  mountain  uprose  from  the  level  plain  in  a  single  night. 

The  town  of  Yokohama,  (the  meaning  of  which  is  "  cross  shore,'') 
is    surrounded  by  a    small  canal   which  gives  it  a   length  of   about 
a  mile,  a  breadth  of  nearly  ^  a  mile,  and  a  circumference  of  some 
8    miles.      Its    area  is    hence    about   340    acres,    in    shape    a    long 
rectangle,    but  the    whole  of   this   is  not   occupied  by    buildings,  a 
considerable    portion  on  the   land   sides    being  still   swamp.    It  has 
a  sea  frontage  of  about  a  mile,  but  only  a  portion  of  this  is   oc- 
cupied by  a  regular  bund,  the  latter  extending  simply  in  front  of 
the  European  portion  of  the  settlement,  which  is  provided  with  two 
well  built  landing  places  called  "  Hatobas  "  the  southern  of  which  is 
called   the  French  and  the  northern  the  English  Hatoba.      It   lies 
in  latitude  35°  26'  11"  N.  and  longitude  139**  39'  20"  E.  and  its  gene- 
ral direction  is  from  North  West  to  South  East. 

The  village  of  Yokohama  winds,  as  previously  stated,  for  some  miles 
back    from   the    shore   and    communicates    on    the    right  with   the 
larger  Kanagawa  valley,  through  which  passes  the  "  Tocaido,"  and 
on  the  left  with   those  of    Mississippi    and  Kanagawa  bays.      All 
these  are  bounded  by  ranges  of  low  tindulating  hills  wooded  on  all 
sides  except  in  the  places  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  having  an  ele- 
vation of   only  a  few    hundred  feet.     The  ^vr iters  mentioned  in  the 
previous  section  on  Nagasaki  give  the  best,  and  indeed  almost  the 
only,  books  of  reference  on  Japan,  but  their  descriptions  of  Yokohama 
are  necessarily  more  confined  to  the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood 
than  to  the  settlement  itself,  as  the  latter  has  so  short  a  political 
history.      Sir   Rutherford   Alcock's   account   deals  chiefly   with   this 
question  and  he  gives  a  most  interesting    description  of  the  early 
difficulties  both*  with  regard  to  the  proposed  occupation  of  Kanagawa 
and  the  assassinations  and  dangers  that  distinguished  its  early  history. 
Wr  Fortune  devotes  some  pages  to  description  of  the  works  of  art,  ^c, 
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to  be  fouad  in  the  "  Curio  '*  shops,  and  referring  to  the  sudden  rise  of 
Yokohama  from  a  mere  hamlet  gives  the  following  particulars ; — 

"  When  the  American  squadron  first  visited  Yokohama  in  1854  it- 
was  but  a. small  fishing  village  containing  probably  not  more  than  1,000 
inhabitants.  Now  the  population  amounts  to  18,000  or  20,000,  and  a 
large  town  covers  a  space  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  rice  fields 
and  vegetable  gardens.  The  town  is  built  on  the  fiat  land  which  ex- 
tends along  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  is  backed  by  a  kind  of  semicircle 
of  low  richly  wooded  hills.  It  is  increasing  rapidly  every  day,  and  no 
doubt  the  whole  of  the  swamp  which  lies  between  it  and  the  hills  will 
aoon  be  covered  with  buildings." 

This  last  prediction  is  already  being  fulfilled  inasmuch  as  the  houses 
are  extending  farther  back  every  year ;  and  as  trade  increases  and  res- 
trictions are  removed,  the  day  will  doubtless  soon  come  when  Yokoha- 
ma will  be  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Description  op  the  Town. — ^The  town  is  built  on  a  long,  abnost 
rectangular,  piece  of  ground  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  canal,  and 
on  the  South  and  Eastern  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  Western  half  is  occj^pied  by 
the  European  settlement  and  has  a  small  bund,  parallel  to  which  run 
the  three  principal  streets  intersected  by  cross  roads,  while  at  the  back 
the  buildings  extend  irregularly  over  the  unoccupied  ground.  At  the 
foot  of  the  small  hills  or  bluffs  which  bound  the  settlement  on  the 
west,  and  rise  in  general  steeply  from  the  edge  of  the  Canal,  is  situated 
the  ground  granted  to  the  English  government  whereon  to  build  an 
hospital,  but  at  present  occupied  by  only  a  few  wretched  looking  huts. 
Very  different  is  it  from  the  adjoining  hill  granted  to  the  French,  for 
not  only  have  they  raised  some  substantial  buildings,  but  have  most 
tastefully  laid  out  the  grounds  around  it.  Immediately  beyond  and 
above  this  is  the  Ciimp,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  level  plot 
used  as  a  parade  ground  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence.  The  por- 
tion nearest  the  sea  is  occupied  by  the  regiment  stiitioned  at  the  port, 
the  other,  formerly  held  by  the  Battalion  of  Royal  Marine  Light  Infan- 
try being,  at  present,  empty.  Returning  to  the  settlement  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge,  and  proceeding  down  the  central 
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of  die  three  streets,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Native  town,  many  hotels  are  passed,  the  best  of  which  is  the 
^  Hotel  d'Europe"  situated  in  the  second  cross  street  to  the  left,  which 
commences  at  the  usual  landing  place  on  the  Bund  and  extends  nearly 
across  the  settlement  turning  slightly  to  the  right  after  passing  the 
third  of  the  three  chief  stieets.  At  the  end  of  this  road  are  found  the 
English  Consulate  and  Post-Office.  Continuing  along  the  main  street 
and  passing  a  number  of  small  grog-shops  which,  on  an  open  piece  of 
ground,  divide  the  European  from  the  Native  town,  the  visitor  leaves 
the  Custom  House,  and  the  cross  road  to  the  French  Hatoba  on  his  right, 
and  finds  himself  at  the  entrance  of  Curio  Street  This  noted  locality 
is  a  broad,  well-kept  street  divided  into  three  parts  by  moveable 
barriers,  and  bordered  on  either  side  by  the  usual  two  storied  Japanese 
houses  built  of  wood  and  all  <^n  to  the  front  In  the  lower  roonu, 
raised  about  a*  foot  from  the  road,  and  neatly  covered  with  soft  white 
mats,  are  displayed  the  lacquer  ware,  bronzes  and  other  works  of  art 
which  have  given  the  place  its  name,  and  which  present  no  small 
temptation  for  the  investment  of  spare  cash. 

Sbopi}  &c. — It  is  difficult  to  particularize  any  shop  as  being  the 
best,  but  some  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  old  lacquerwaxe  are 
to  be  found  in  an  unpretending-looking  shop  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  central  division  of  the  street  Close  to  this  is  a  bronze  shop  con- 
taining some  very  beautiful  cabinets  of  ivory  and  tortoise  shell,  and 
numbers  of  inlaid  bronzes  of  good  patterns ;  a  little  beyond  this,  on  the 
same  side,  is  a  silk  shop,  much  visited  by  foreigners.  There  is  however 
not  much  difference  between  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  here  and  at 
other  places,  and  they  are  only  particularized  as  being  better  known  to 
the  foreign  residents.  At  the  bottom  of  the  main  street  runs  another 
road  at  right  angles  to  it  where  some  good  shops  are  also  to  be  found. 
Turning  to  the  left  and  proceeding  a  short  distance,  the  visitor  comes  to 
second  Curio  Street,  or  the  well  known  *'  Benton  dore."  Numerous 
bath-houses  are  found  about  this  locality,  shut  out  from  the  open  street 
by  a  large  screen  of  black  material  on  which  white  letters  denote 
the  nature  of  the  buildings.  These  places  have  been  too  well 
described  by    previous    travellers  to    render  additional   particul^ 
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neeessaiy  m  these   pages.    They  are  always  fuU^  and  the  gronpflr 
oi    nude    figures  splashing    about  in    the    wide  space    are   by  na 
means    disturbed  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  and'  seem  to  consi- 
der their  public  ablutions  a  ceremony  about  which  there  need  be 
no  needless  affectation.     In  the  *'  Benton  dore"  a  series  of  shops  are 
found,  inferior,  in  most  respects,  to  those  in  the  street  just  described ; 
good  ivory  carvings  are  however  to  be  got  there,  and  many  of  the 
xoinor  specimens  of  native   manufacture,    such  as   6ms,   umbrellas, 
&e.    At  the  top  of  the  street  is  a  turning   to  the  right,    leading 
through  a  narrow  lane  bordered  by  poor  looking  houses,  into  a  large 
enclosed  space  in  which  *'  tea  houses"  are  situated.    Here  dinners  and 
plays  can  be  got  up  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  debauchery  of  the  low- 
est type  is  common.     Fortune,  in  referring  to  this  place,  the  celebrated 
Gankero,  uses  these  words:  '^  over  such  matters  one  would  willingly 
draw  a  veil ;  but  truth  must  be  told  in  order  to  correct  the  impression 
which  some  persons  have  of  Japan, — ^that  it  is  a  very  garden  of  Eden 
and   its  inhabitants  as   virtuous  as  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  falL** 
Leaving  this  road  on  the  right,  a  turn  to  the  left  brings  one  again  to 
the  Englbh  settlement 

Every  thing  in  the  way  of  specimens  of  art  has  naturally  increased 
in  cost  since  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  and  at  the  same  time 
owing  to  the  greater  demand  for  them  they  are  not  so  good  or  so  old 
as  those  formerly  bought  Bronzes  of  modem  make  and  tastefuUy  in* 
laid  with  silver  in  Arabesque  designs  are  numerous  and  generally 
good,  especially  those  from  the  territory  of  the  prince  of  Gouza,  which  - 
are  noted  for  their  high  surface  finish,  but  the  prices  are  usually  high, 
varying  firom  50  to  150  boos.  The  lacquerware,  in  every  variety  of 
design  and  colour,  is  of  great  beauty,  but  the  new  specimens  are  neither 
so  carefully  manufactured  nor  so  rich  in  gold  ornament  as  those  of 
greater  age  ;  and  this  want  of  care,  together  with  a  fresh  and  new  ap* 
peaurances,  afford  the  chief  means  of  detecting  the  less  valuable  kinds. 
Tortoise  shell,  worked  into  cabinets  or  card  baskets,  the  latter  extreme- 
ly graceful  in  design,  and  ivory,  carved  or  worked  into  cabinets,  are 
also  extensively  exposed  for  sale.  The  many  beautiful  articles  to 
be  found  in   Ytkohama,  are  too  numerous  and   too  varied  in  style, 
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to  permit  of  any  detailed  information  respecting  their  prices  being  in- 
serted- The  most  important  point  to  remember  is  that  the  value  i5 
generally  much  less  than  the  amount  asked  ;  hence  the  buyer  should 
offer  about  one  half  the  price,  and  after  a  little  discussion  he  will  proba* 
bly  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  "  mean"  between  the  two  figures. 
:  New  Roab. — ^The  new  road  made  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
foreigners,  more  especially  for  equestrians,  commences  at  the  camp 
and  winds  through  the  vallies  to  Mississippi  bay.  From  this  it  follows 
the  beach,  whence,  turning  up  a  steep  cutting  on  the  hill  side,  it  conti- 
nues its  course  along  the  plateau,  finally  debouching  on  th^  canal  a 
short  distance  from  the  second  biidge.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
residents,  as  the  road  is  wide  and  tolerably  good,  safer  than  the 
Tocaido,  and  better  than  the  rough  and  narrow  paths  which  intersect 
the  neighbourhood.  A  great  number  of  tea-houses  are  in  course  of 
construction  along  the  "new  road;"  and  as  these  are  generally  occu- 
pied by  soldiers  and  sailors  not  always  in  a  very  sober  condition  they 
form  no  improvement  to  the  view. 

»  Tbade. — ^The  trade  of  Yokohama  appears  to  be  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease, but  in  consequence  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  authorities  in 
preventing  the  export  of  goods,  it  is  very  fluctuating.  The  government 
do  not  seem  to  consider  a  large  export  trade  as  an  advantage  ;  instead 
of  looking  on  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  national  prosperity  they 
shut  up  a  source  of  revenue  from  fear  lest  the  country  be  drained  of 
its  materials.  Raw  Silk,  Tea,  Vegetable- Wax,  Oil,  and  manufactures 
of  Silk,  Copper,  and  Lacquer  ware  are  exported,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  articles  for  the  China  markets,  such  as  Paper,  Camphor,  Flour, 
Peas,  Beans,  Sea-weed,  Isinglass,  B§che  de  Mer  and  dried  Oysters  and 
Limpets.  The  import  trade  is  not  very  great,  though  it  has  lately  been 
increased  by  the  inti eduction  of  goods  vnth  patterns  suited  to  Japanese 
taste. 

Exchange. — One  obstacle  to  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  the  want 
of  a  general  coinage,  for  though  the  dollar  is  current  in  the  settlements, 
It  is  not  so  in  the  interior,  and  boos  have  therefore  to  be  pur- 
chased in  exchange.  The  Japanese  government  are,  however,  issuing 
a   nev/    coin    of  the   value  of  3   boos  which    is  to  become  the  gen^inil 
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coinage  throughout  the  realm  in  all  dealings  with  foreigners.  Ex- 
change in  Yokohama  is  very  variable  owing  to  the  fluctuation  of  trade. 
As  the  authorities  can  at  any  time  stop  the  conveyance  of  goods  to 
Yokohama,  the  market  at  times  becomes  overstocked  with  dollars.  In 
view  of  the  new  arrangements,  however,  the  future  looks  brighter,  and 
with  greater  knowledge  of  the  advantages  bf  commerce,  and  a  better  • 
appreciation  of  the  good  faith  and  uprightness  of  foreigners  will  come, 
it. is  to  be  hoped,  a  larger  share  of  that  commerce  to  which  England 
owes  its  present  prosperity. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — ^The  natural  productions  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  seem  to  be  much  the  same,  and  there  is  but  little  diiFerence 
between  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Yokohama  and  that  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nagasaki.  The  forest  trees  comprise  the  same  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Finus  Massoniana^  Crypt<yineria  Japomca,  Podo  Carpms 
MacrophyllvSj  and  the  Camellias  and  Azalea  are  as  common  and  as 
beautiful  as  in  the  "Western  part  of  the  Empire,  while  the  singular 
pine,  only  recently  described  by  botanists,  and  called  from  its  strange 
shape  the  "  umbrella  pine*  (Sciadopitys  VerticiUata)  is  frequently 
to  be  found.  In  the  nurseries  and  flower  gardens  near  Tedo  rare 
and  valuable  botanical  specimens  are  to  be  obtained,  with  many  new 
varieties  of  well  known  shrubs.  The  Japanese  seem  particularly  to 
excel  in  producing  the  variegated-leaved  plants,  and  have  cultivated 
this  taste  in  a  wonderful  way,  producing  variegated  varieties  of  many 
of  the  Fines  and  Junipers,  and  also  the  Aralia,  Lauras,  and  Salisburia 
AdiaTUifolia,  Evergreens  of  numerous  varieties  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance, so  that  the  woods  look  green  and  pleasant  at  all  seasons.  In 
the  appendix  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  work  a  long  list  of  the 
botanical  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  is  to  be  found,  and  this  list 
has  been  largely  increased  since  its  publication  by  him.  The  Fauna 
also  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Nagasaki,  though  but  few  zoological 
specimens  are  to  be  procured  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  The 
shops  in  the  town  are  the  best  medium  through  which  to  obtain  good 
specimens,  as  they  contain  objects  of  interest  from  all  parts  of  the 
group  of  Islands.  Very  fairly  prepared  entomological  specimens  are 
also  to  be  got  in  the  native  town,  in  boxes  sold  at  one  to  two  boo« 
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etohy  and  among  them  many  raritiai  from  the  interior  may  be  met 
with. 

Gboloot.-— The  geology  of  Yokohama  is  much  the  same  as  at  Nagasaki 
—rich  allnrial  plains  with  a  soil  oontaining  a  large  qnanti^  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  bounded  by  hills  often  of  sandstone  and  with  recent 
elay  near  the  surface.  Mr  Fortune  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  Yokohama  difb^  which  seems  applicable  to  most  of  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood :— > 

<*  1st  layer,  Black  peaty  looking  soil,  evidently  oontaining  much 
vegetable  matter. 

Sd  layer,  Bed  earth  much  mixed  with  gravel 

dd  layer,  graveL 

ith  layer,  Hard  day.  This  is  intersected  here  and  there  with  layers 
of  shells  principally  oyster.  The  shelb  are  seen  sticking  on  the  sur- 
face of  this  layer  in  aU  directions.  Charred  wood  and  pumice-stone 
are  also  met  with  in  this  clay."  All  the  shells  however  appear  to 
be  of  modem  type  and  the  strata  above  described  are  evidently  very 
recent,  and  have  probably  been  raised  to  their  present  height  by  the 
violent  action  which  has  at  times  disturbed  the  whole  sur&oe  of  the 
country. 

ExcuBSiOM  TO  TBI  TsMPLS  OF  Kauakura. — ^Before  proceeding  to 
give  a  description  of  this  celebrated  temple  it  may  be  well  to  premise 
that  its  distance  from  Yokohama  being  about  fifleen  miles,  it  is  rather 
too  far  for  a  pedestrian  excursion,  and  so  the  journey  had  better  be 
taken  on  hara&'hBck^  if  one  may  so  term  the  skittish,  vicious  ponies  of 
Japan.  Starting  from  the  settlement  one  crosses  the  bridge  leading  to 
the  camp  blufis,  and  turning  to  the  right  must  follow  the  canal  and  its 
mall  tributaiy  stream  up  the  long  valley  at  the  base  of  which  Yoko- 
hama is  built  Soon  leaving,  however,  this  sedgy  stream,  the  road 
winds  through  the  large  fertile  plain  dotted  with  villages  and  groups 
of  trees,  and  hemmed  in  by  richly  wooded  hills.  After  a  ride  of  about 
seven  miles  the  traveller  arrives  at  what  is  generally  called  the  ''half- 
way-house,** a  small  tea  house  by  the  roadside,  where  he  can  take  a  rest 
and  over  a  cup  of  the  colourless,  though  refreshing  Japanese  tea,  converse 
in    broken    Japanese    with    the    fair    damsels   in    attendance,  who 
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do  not  evince  the  slightest  dismcUiuition  to  respond  to  the  foreigneT's 
somewhat  feeble  efforts  at  speaking  the  language.  After  leaving  this 
the  scenery  becomes  more  hHlj,  and  the  road  follows  the  irregolar 
outline  of  the  hills,  opening  out  at  every  step  fresh  beauties;  past 
quiet  villages  embosomed  on  some  verdant  hillside  in  a  graoeftil  bam~ 
boo  thicket  or  cedar  grove,  past  groups  of  stem-looking  Takonins,  with 
Aeir  neatly-appointed  and  well-armed  retinues,  past  long-faoed  chil- 
dren in  every  variety  of  undress,  who  are  most  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
get  atempo  by  way  of  ^^sinjo"  from  the  stranger,  past  quaint  little  shrines 
of  Buddha  or  the  sun  goddess,  decorated  with  the  incense  or  flower  offers 
ings  of  its  devotees,  past,  every  imaginable  combination  of  gbrious 
woodland  and  landscape  colouring,  until,  after  a  steep  ascent,  the  road 
leads  along  the  crest  of  a  wooded  range,  and  witk  the  fresh  aromatio 
perfume  of  the  pines  wafted  to  his  nostrils  the  visitor  will  at  last 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  and  the  bay  of  Kanasawa,*— the  next  halting 
place.  Descending  the  hill,  the  route  lies  across  a  small  but  well-cul- 
tivated plain,  which  debouches  from  two  or  three  small  mountain  spunh 
.upon  an  almost  circular  bay,  the  entrance  to  which  is  barely  visible,. 
and  which  is  surrounded  on  the  inner  side  by  the  straggling  buildings 
of  the  little  Ashing  village  of  Kanasawa.  It  is  a  quiet,  charming  little 
spot,  so  land-locked  as  to  resemble  a  lake,  and  surrounded  by  the  or- 
dinary hill  scenery  of  Japan.  After  passing  through  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  in  no  wise  remarkable  except  that  it  is  neat  and  dean 
enough  for  an  English  hamlet,  a  short  ride  brings  one  to  the  shore, 
and  then  a  turning  to  the  right  fblloivs  the  course  of  the  bay.  Here- 
are  several  very  well  kept  tea  houses,  where  refreshments  are  readily 
procisrable,  and  where  there  are  also  rough  stalls  for  ponies.  The  road, 
from  this  point  is  tolerably  direct,  and  winds  off  through  a  series  of 
vdtteys  until  it  ascends  a  steep  hill,  whence  it  passes  through  a  deep^ 
cutting  overshadowed  by  trees  and  ferns,  from  which  point  alio  there 
is  a  fine  view  over  the  valley  of  Kamakora,  where  lies  the  temple^ 
There  is  here  a  resting  place  and  tea  house  much  frequented  by  way- 
farers. The  descent  on  the  other  side  leads  down  to  a  good  road,  ge- 
nerally well  frequented  by  pilgrims  and  travellers  to  the  various  tem- 
ples and  shrines  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounds,  and  at  lengtb 
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the  spire  of  the  temple  roof  comes  in  sight;  riding  throngh  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Tillage  and  turning  to  the  right,  the  visitor  may  halt,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  chief  temple,  to  look  around  him.  The  village  of 
Kamakura  is  thus  described  in  the  Chmese  and  Japane»  Bq>oeUoty  for 
March  1865,  in  the  course  of  an  article  from  the  pen  of  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Royal  Navy : 

'^  Kamakura,  of  old  a  capital  city,  is  now  a  petty  village  with  scazoely 
anjrthing  to  attest  its  past  greatness  but  its  sacred  buildings  and  the 
traditions  attached  to  them.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Nengo  Bun^  (jl. 
D.  1185)  during  the  reign  of  the  Mikado  Antoku^  a  national  hero 
named  ToriUmo,  the  first  of  the  Kobus  or  Taikuns  of  Japan  (who  is 
still  very  popular  amongst  the  people),  made  Kamakura  his  metropolis 
(or  Midco),  influenced  probably  by  the  extent  and  safety  of  the  plun 
in  which  the  city  was  situated,  a  safety  ensured  by  the  sea  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  closely*wooded  and  impenetrable  hiUs  on  the  other.  In 
the  second  year  of  Shoo-kei  {a,i>.  1833)  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror KwoogeUf  and  just  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
for  the  Mikadoship  between  the  rival  factions  of  the  North  and  South, 
Natta  Toshi-sata,  a  powerful  daimio  from  the  province  of  Simotske, 
besieged  Kamakura  then  (It  would  appear)  under  the  rule  of  a  regent, 
Takatoki,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  city,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  which 
had  enjoyed  metropolitan  honours  for  one^undred  and  forty-eight  years 
only.  At  the  present  day  Kamakura  consists  of  a  somewhat  extensive 
and  scattered  mass  of  poor  houses,  and  in  nowise  differs  from  Japanese 
villages  in  general,  except  in  the  wideness  of  some  of  its  streets— res- 
tiges,  perhaps,  of  the  original  plan  of  the  old  capital — ^in  the  multitude 
of  its  sacred  buildings,  and  in  its  numerous  traditional  associations.'' 
Such  is  Kamakura  at  the  present  day.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  temples  which  render  it  famous,  mainly  gathered  from  the  same 
source. 

"The  various  temples  and  shrines — ^more  than  a  hundred  in  number 
— ^are  distributed  widely  over  the  plain ;  but  the  hugest  and  more  im- 
posing of  them  all,  the  Hachman-giu  or  'Temple  of  Ilachiman,'  a  deifi- 
ed hero,  chiefly  adored  by  the  Bushi  or  military  class,  is  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  plain,  and  is  the  one  most  visited  by  sight-seers.      It 
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may  be  approached  from  the  south  by  a  straight  wide  avenue,  repre-' 

sented  in  old  maps  as  haying  extended  as  far  as  the  sea-shore.    The 

sacred  destination  of  the  avenue  is  made  known  to  the  visitor  or  pilgrim 

l>y  sereral  tari-i,  or  stone  portals,  under  which  he  must  pass.     Of  these 

portals,  literally  '  birds'  resting-places,'  an  excellent  idea  may  be  formed 

iDy  a  glance  at  any  of  the  woodcuts  of  temples  in  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's 

-work  on  Japan.     They  are  invariably  marks  of  some  vesttbtdum  ad 

gacra  deUAra.    At  the  termination  of  the  avenue,  a  stone  bridge,  the 

Aka-bash  (Red  bridge)  carries  one  across  a  wide  ditch  that  connects  a 

couple  of  ponds,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  crowded  with  (probably 

sacred)  wild  duck,  into  a  gravelled  ante-oourt  planled  with  trees,. but 

destitute  of  buildings,  and  whose  upper  boundary  is  the  stone-faced 

lower  embankment  of  the  isecond  court  or  terrace.     A  flight  of  steps 

leading  through  a  gateway,  called  NiiodO-moHf  or  '  Crate  of  the  Two 

Kings,'  who  are  represented  by  huge  dilapidated  wooden  images,  bow  in 

hand  and  quiver  on  back,  one  on  either  side  of  the  portal,  giving  access 

to  this  second  terrace,  which,  like  the  first,  is  gravelled  and  irregular* 

ly  set  with  trees,  but  which  is  much  more  extensive.    There  are  various 

sacred  shrines  of  Buddhist  saints,  as  the  Oomadoo^  the  Tcudoo,  temples 

of  the  Kanus^  or  ^gods,'  as   Wakanarma^  &c.    To  the  right  a  belfry, 

ShinroOf  protects  a  very  large  and  magnificent  bronze  bell,  which,  when 

the  religious  ritual  requires,  is  struck  on  the  exterior  by  a  huge  piece 

of  timber  slung  by  ropes.     Its  tone  is  singularly  rich  and  pure,  and  the 

sound  dies  slowly  away  in  mournful  waves,  whose  amplitude  increases 

as  their  intensity  diminishes,  and  is  imperceptibly  lost     One  of  the 

chief  curiosities  of.  this  temple,  (which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 

country,  and  is  even  assumed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Mikado 

in  the  early  days  of  Japanese  history,)  is  the  celebrated  stone  supposed  to 

posaestthe  property  of  curing  barrenness  among  women,  and  which,  as 

sach,  is  frequented  by  women  from  all  parts  of  the.  country.  It  appears 

to  be  simply  a  curiously-shaped  boulder,  some  8  or  4  feet  long,  and  is 

sunoonded  by  a  small  railing,  near  which  is  a  box  for  the  offerings  of 

thepioos.    At  the  back  of  the  grounds  is  a  long  flight  of  steps  loading 

to  a  small  temple  of  peculiar  sanctity,  as  it  was  in  this  that  Taiko  Sama 

himself  is*  said  to  have  worshipped  the  divinities  of  his  country.    A 
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litdd  beyond  and  to  the  right  ia  the  famous  Omanio-uhij  so  much  the 
object  of  the  curiosity  of  Toa-tui  visitors.  To  the  left  ia  the  temple  or 
Kidd^tdo.  Beyond  this  is  the  pathway  leading  to  the  LjuMu-m-eoa- 
monj  or  '  Gate  of  the  Twelve  Temples,'  and  near  it  a  small  shrine  to 
Inari,  the  patron  of  rice -fiumers.  At  the  upper  end  is  an  almost 
perpendicular  embankment,  some  twenty-five  feet  high,  faced  with 
square  blocks  of  stone,  and  presenting  in  its  centre  a  flight  of  some 
thirty  steps,  which  brings  the  visitor  to  the  level  of  the  last  and  highest 
terrace,  on  which  the  Hachimemgiu  stands. 

'^  On  either  side  the  landing  are  two  large,  very  handsome,  and  very 
elaborately  ornamented  bronze  censers,  and  further  to  the  left  a  shrine 
to  Buddha,  under  one  of  his  numerous  names,  Aisen ;  further  to  the 
right  the  TrntrukaxM-iahif  a  couple  of  large  stones,  in  which  fimcied 
resemblances  to  a  crane  and  to  a  tortoise  have  been  traoed,  and,  beyond 
these,  an  hexagonal  building  that  o'ereanopies  the  Well  of  the  Six  Horns. 
About  the  centre  of  this  terrace  is  the  large  rectangidar  enclosure, 
in  which  are  situated  the  shrines  of  Hachiman.  The  sides  consist  of 
long  two-storied  galleries,  each  storey  with  a  kind  of  verandah,  support- 
ed by  wooden  pillars.  At  either  end  is  a  somewhat  imposing  gateway, 
guarded  by  a  couple  of  fierce-looking  hero-figures,  in  full  war-dress, 
and  dosed  by  strong  and  massive  siiding-doors. 

^'  Access  to  the  interior  of  the  enclosure  is  not  permitted,  neither  are 
any  of  the  temples  open  to  foreigners.  But  through  various  crannies 
and  openings  it  is  easy  to  gain  a  fair  view  of  the  inner  court  and  of  its 
contents,  so  far,  as  least,  as  regards  externals.  Within  are  several 
bronze  censers,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  above  described,  and 
two  large  two-storied,  high- roofed  temples,  of  which  the  upper  one  is 
the  peculiar  miia,  or  shrine  of  the  war  god  Hachiman.  The  inner  ride 
of  the  galleries  that  form  the  enclosure  seem  to  be  used  (if  used  at  all) 
as  cloisters.  Rumour  says  that  within  these  temples  are  preserved  the 
various  sacred  emblems,  the  sacred  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  Japan,  se  utterly  and  cruelly  annihilated  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  the  truth  of  such  an  assertion  seems  to  be  doubtAiL 

<*As  to  the  construction  of  these  temples,  and  oi  the  elaborate 
framework  of  their  heavy  overhanging  roofs,  the  excellent  woodcuts 
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of  Bacred  bmldings  contained  in  the  above-menlioned  work  of  Sir 
B,  Alcock  will  conTey  a  better  idea  of  their  appearance  than  pages 
of  description  The  temples  are  all  of  wood,  very  strongly  built, 
and  yariously  adorned,  especially  as  to  the  gateways  and  cornices, 
with  earrings  of  fish,  birds,  dragons,  flowers,  &c.,  roughly  finished 
off,  but  of  yery  superior  execution,  and  singularly  true  to  natuie. 
The  remains  of  colours,  too,  are  yet  visible,  chiefly  red  and  brown, 
and  the  images  have  at  one  time  been  covered  with  gilt  and  gaudy 
tints.  But  everything  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  appears  to  be 
falling,  uncared  for,  to  ruins.  And  this  ragged  look  is  not  improved 
by  the  strings  of  dirty  strips  of  paper  hanging  before  the  entrance  of 
each  temple,  and  which  are  apparently  votive  offerings  of  the  humbler 
classes,  left  here  to  rot  away  in  the  wind  and  rain.  The  repairs  of  the 
sacred  buildings  are  provided  for  by  the  rents  or  produce  of  certain 
lands  assigned  to  each  temple,  and  the  contributions,  scanty  enough, 
of  the  few  pilgrims  who  yearly  visit  Kamakura. 

^'  But  temples  are  not  the  only  attractions  of  Eamakura.  Almost 
every  river,  every  hill,  and  inch  of  ground,  has  its  name  and  its  tradi- 
tion. We  stand  on  the  graves  of  ancient  heroes,  kings,  or  princesses ; 
we  walk  across  the  sites  of  former  palaces  Qfoshkf) ;  or  forgotten  for- 
tresses (yashiro) ;  we  pass  by  disused  cemeteries  (Aaihi),^and  thread  our 
narrow  paths  among  fields  now  yellow  with  ripening  rice,  where,  some 
600  years  ago,  many  a  stout  retainer  i^oi  fought  and  died  for  his  lord. 
To  the  south  of  Kamakura  is  the  side  of  the  Yashki  of  Mongaku. 
When  Yoritomo's  fiither  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hei-ke  Kioo-mori, 
in  the  twelilh  century,  Mongaku,  his  faithful  retainer,  brought  the 
skull  of  his  slain  lord  to  Yoritomo,  who,  of  course>  made  war  upon  and 
slew  Hei-ke  Kioo-morL" 

Near  this  was  the  Taahki  of  the  £unous  Taka-4ichi,  who  relieved 
Kamakura  from  the  power  of  Nitta  Yoshi-sata,  and  restored  it  for  a 
time  to  its  pristine  dignity  of  miacOf  or  *  capital  city*'  Nearer  the 
sea  is  the  Haka^  or  '  tomb '  of  the  Princess  H'tomami,  and  the  site  of 
the  fortress  of  Kagemasa,  a  deified  hero. 

Distant  a  mile  or  more  8.W.  of  Ramakura  is  the  famous  bronze  statue 
o£  Dai'bootsZj  ox  ^  Great  Buddha,*  prettily  situated  in  a  small  gravelled 
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court,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  bamboos,  camellias,  diospyros,  oaks, 
and  conifers,  and  approached  by  the  usual  avenue,  flight  of  steps,  and 
stone  portal.  "  The  Great  Prophet  of  the  extreme  East  is  represented  in 
the  crosslegged  position  common  among  Orientals,  with  the  half-dosed 
hands  brought  together,  and  the  tips  of  the  thumbs  in  contact  The 
expression  of  the  face  is  one  of  mournful  repose,  the  lips  closed,  the  eyes 
downcast,  and  the  head  slightly  bent  upon  the  breast.  The  statue  is 
well  placed  to  ensure  an  effective  view,  for  backed  as  it  is  by  a  mass  of 
lofty  trees,  with  the  little  road  leading  up  to  it  by  a  series  of  small  steps 
at  regular  intervals,  and  bordered  by  magnificent  azaleas  and  flowering 
plants,  the  grand  old  statue  towering  above  all  around,  with  its  air  of 
calm  repose,  looks  imposing  in  the  extreme.  It  is  built  of  bronze  in 
pieces,  and  is  hollow  in  the  interior,  but  the  joints  have  been  so  well 
constructed  that,  at  a  short  distance,  no  lines  are  perceptible.  Its  heigh 
is  estimated  at  about  50  feet,  and  its  base,  which  is  nearly  30  feet  wide, 
rests  on  a  pile  of  masonry  about  6  feet  high,  in  front  of  which  is  an 
altar.  The  interior  of  the  statue  is  filled  with  gilt  images  of  Buddhist 
saints,  which,  with  their  crosiers,  glories  round  the  head,  &c.,  bear  a 
marvellous  resemblance  to  the  images  of  the  Romish  Calendar  common 
on  the  Continent"  On  the  right  is  a  little  building  occupied  by  the 
priest,  where  pictures  of  the  deity  can  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3 
per  tempo  from  the  attendants  who  also  provide  one  with  cups  of  weak 
but  refreshing  tea. 

From  the  spot  where  we  stand,  a  wide  road  leads  in  the  direction  of 
the  sea,  and  for  about  a  half  its  length  it  has  in  its  centre  a  smaller  ono 
with  an  embankment  on  either  side,  and  which  is  crossed  by  sintbo 
arches.  On  either  side  of  the  wide  road  is  a  row  of  houses,  and  the 
whole  forms  the  &mous  way  of  Kamakura,  up  which  the  first  of  the 
present  dynasty  of  Tycoons,  Taico  Sama,  went  on  his  visit  to  the  great 
temple. 

TsuPLSB  IK  TEDB  NRiOHBOURHOOl). — ^Not  far  hcuoe  is  the  temple  of 
E^waiv^n,  containing  an  enormous  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,  larger 
even  than  that  above-described  of  Buddha.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Kamakura  is  rich  in  temples,  all  of  them  pre£ty,  (for  the  priests 
certainly  have  a  great  eye  for  the  picturesque)  and   among  them 
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is  a  very  ancient  one  noted  as  tbe  burial  place  of  Yoritomo,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  Tycoons  In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Eanagawa  also,  are  some 
very  lovely  temples  at  a  place  caUed  Bozengee,  reached  by  crossing 
the  Tocaido  immediately  opposite  the  causeway  leading  from  it  to 
Yokohama.  The  beautiful  scenery  and  vegetation,  with  the  well  kept 
gardens  around  the  buildings,  which  are  chiefly  used  as  a  sort  of  semi- 
naiy  for  the  priests,  well  repay  a  visit 

'*  Crossing  the  inoaa-^airo,  and  proceeding  eastward,  the  visitor  may 
now  visit  the  tomb  of  Shigeyasz,  marked  by  a  pretty  stone  monument, 
and,  again  retracing  his  steps  to  the  north,  pass  by  the  *  Grave  of  the 
Twelve  Men,'  by  the  shrine  of  Satake,  an  ancient  Mikado,  whose  £uni- 
ly  still  exists  under  the  same  name,  but  with  the  lower  rank  of  daimio, 
and  by  Hap  piak  hacM-jm-mn-hara-kiru-tokoro^  or  <  Place  where  the 
8,300  men  performed  harcMni^^  and  then  past  a  crowd  of  other 
shrines,  temples,  and  sites  rich  in  old  traditions.  Whoever  is  curious 
in  such  matters  must  search  the  records  of  Japan,  the  Nendcd-ki, 
Wd-men-keij  Tai-hei-ki^  &c.,  where  he  will  find  frequent  mention  of  the 
old  capital,  and  of  the  personieiges  and  events  connected  therewith." 

Kamakura  has  to  Europeans  a  sad  interest,  as  it  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Major  Baldwin  and  Lieut.  Bird, 
of  H.M.  XXth  Regiment,  which  took  place  in  1864. 
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GENERAL   DESCRIPTION. 

The  chief  place  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama  is  the 
once  closely  guarded  capital  of  the  Tycoon.  There  are  two  ways  of 
reaching  it — by  land  or  water — and  in  either  case  permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  consul  to  visit  it,  so  that,  should  the  former  route 
be  chosen,  a  mounted  guard  of  Yakonins  may  be  provided,  and  notice 
giyen  at  Yedo. 

Starting  from  the  English  settlement  and  proceeding  to  the  bottom  of 
Curio  Street,  a  turn  must  be  taken  to- the  left ;  following  the  winding  of 
the  street  to  the  right,  the  tourist  will  then  cross  t^e  bridge  that 
connects  the  island  on  which  Yokohama  is  built  with  the  mainland. 
Passing  the  little  fishing  village  here  skirting  the  bay,  and 
mounting  the  hill  by  a  good  road  leading  to  its  summit  he  may 
pause  for  a  moment  to  look  back  on  the  Plain  and  Harbour 
of  Yokohama,  the  latter  dotted  with  ships  of  all  nations,  and  then 
descending  the  other  side  will  find  himself  in  the  wide  plain,  protected 
on  the  seaward  side  by  an  embankment,  which  forms  the  level  through 
which  the  Tocaido  or  great  high  road  takes  its  way.  Several  Guard 
houses,  with  field  guns,  are  passed,  which  serve  both  to  guard 
foreigners  from  external  intrusion  and  to  prevent  their  exit 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Yakonins^  Afler  about  a  mile  or  two's 
ride,  the  path  enters  the  Tocaido,  which  (at  this  point  a  wide,  well- 
kept  road,  bordered  by  houses  on  either  side,)  winds  past  the  spurs 
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of  the  bills,  and  up  through  the  village  of  Kanagawa  on  the  right,  whence 
it  skirts  the  bay  for  a  short  distance  eyentually  leading  into  the  village  of 
Kawasaki.  It  is  a  fair  riding  road  and  is  generally  occupied  by  num- 
bers of  pedestrians  and  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  shrines,  or  occasionally  by 
a  Daimio's  tndn  of  followers  (who  are  better  avoided  so  £ur  as  is  consis- 
tent  with  European  dignity.)  Near  Kawasaki  there  is  a  small  river 
which  is  crossed  by  boats,  and  when  the  ponies  have  been  safely 
convoyed  over,  the  ride  continues  through  the  straggling  suburb  of 
Sinagawa  into  the  city.  There  are  no  means  of  getting  accommoda- 
tion at  Tedo  except  at  one  of  the  foreign  official  residences,  and  till 
recently  the  only  one  really  habitable  was  that  of  the  American 
Legation,  which  has  been  rebuilt  after  having  been  burnt  down  about 
twelve  months  ago.  The  old  English  Legation  at  To-zengee,  the  Dutch 
at  Choogi,and  that  of  the  French  were  very  rarely  occupied,  except  upon 
occasions  of  official  visits,  before  the  arrival  of  the  present  minister,  the 
first  mentioned  having  been  abandoned  as  a  place  of  residence  since 
1862. 

Making  the  old  English  Legation  our  starting  point,  and  taking  a 
Yakonin  guaid,  such  as  is  always  provided,  we  will  proceed  to  notice 
the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  great  city.  It  lies  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  along  which  it  extends  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  eight  miles,  and  is  protected  at  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  by 
a  chain  of  large  redoubts  some  five  in  number,  which  apparently 
mount  about  forty  or  fifty  guns  each  on  their  sea  faces.  They 
have  about  twenty  feet  of  command,  are  faced  with  stone,  crested 
with  a  small  rampurt  divided  by  ^'bonnettes"  between  the  guns,  and 
are  moreover  protected  from  close  fire  by  the  shallow  water  of  the  bay 
which  prevents  a  ship  of  the  corvette  class  from  anchoring  nearer  than 
four  or  five  miles.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Tedo  is  "River  Door,''  and 
though,  from  its  great  extent  (owing  chiefly  to  its  being  occupied 
by  the  immense  parks  and  enclosures  where  the  Daimios  hold  them- 
selves in  feudal  state),  it  is  unprotected  by  walls,  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  be  attacked  or  held  by  an  invading  army.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  city  is  estimated  at  24  miles  and  its  area  at  36  square 
miles.     By  way  of  description  we  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin,  with  a 
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Mr  Lindau's  description:  Tht  Soto  Siro, 

"  Outside  of  the  Siro,  or  Castle,  bat  so  near  to  it  that  I  may  mention 
it  here,  and  close  to  the  palaces  of  the  Gosankios,  there  is  a  hill,  which 
foreigners  should  visit  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  idea  of  the  great 
extent  of  Tedo.  The  sight  of  this  vast  city,  with  its  innumerable 
temples,  its  large  white  buildings  and  fine  gardens,  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  panoramas  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
looks  less  like  a  city  than  a  vast  assemblage  of  parks  and  villas.  In 
certain  districts  there  may  be  seen  regular  streets,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  palaces  and  temples,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  gardens. 

*'The  large  temples  are  generally  very  beautiful.  As  regards  the 
palaces  of  the  daimios,  they  are  long  buildings,  of  one  single  high 
story,  white* washed  and  looking  like  good  large  warehouses,  having 
absolutely  nothing  remarkable  in  their  architecture.  The  large  doors 
of  these  habitations  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  good  carvings ; 
but  usually  they  are  made  of  plain  wood,  covered  with  small  plates  of 
copper,  forming  various  designs,  such  as  the  proprietor's  coat  of  arms. 
The  interior  of  these  palaces  is  of  great  simplicity,  and  the  beauty  and 
fineness  of  the  mats,  carvings  and  paintings,  are  the  only  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  houses  of  the  princes  and  those  of  the  simple 
citizens.  There  is  no  furniture  in  these  houses,  but  their  cleanliness  is 
said  to  be  such  as  nothing  can  surpass. 

"The  Soto  Siro  has  a  circumference  of  nearly  10  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Siro  by  the  canal  which  surrounds  the  latter ;  from 
Hondjo  by  the  Ogava ;  and  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  large  oanal, 
bearing  the  name  of  Chori.  It  is  united  to  Siro  by  eighteen  bridges ; 
to  Hondjo  by  the  before-named  bridges,  viz:  Liogoku-Bam^  O'Baasiy^nd . 
Yetai'Bam ;  and  to  the  rest  of  Yedo  by  thirty  bridges.  In  the  interior 
'  of  Soto  Siro  there  are  about  twenty  more  bridges,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  Niphon-Bciss  or  Biidge  of  Japan.  This  bridge  is  considered 
as  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  inasmuch  as  all  geographical  distances  are 
counted  from  it.  Of  the  5  square  miles  which  form  the  total  area  of  Soto 
Siro,  not  less  than  8  are  occupied  by  daimio  palaces.  The  fifteen  temples 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  Yedo  cover  a  surface  of  one  square 
kilometre.  The  remaining  space  of  Soto  Siro  is  very  densely  inhabited, 
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and  may  be  called  the  Mercantile  quarter  of  Yedo.  This  interestiing 
district  is  situated  on  the  east  of  the  jcastle  and  has  the  form  of  a  paral* 
lelogram.  It  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Tokaido,  (the  main- 
road  of  Japan),  and  communicates  by  15  bridges  with  the  rest  of  Yedo. 
Of  these  two  are  on  the  west,  communicating  vrith  the  Siro ;  five  on 
the  south;  five  on  the  east;  and  three  on  the  north  part  of  the  city. 
The  middle  one  of  the  three  northern  bridges  is  the  Ntphon-Basa. 

'^  The  Mercantile  division  contains  five  longitudinal,  and  twenty  two 
transverse  streets,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  forming  seventy 
eight  districts,  separated  from  one  another  by  wooden  gates,  ordinarily 
kept  open,  but  always  guarded  by  a  small  police  foroe,  who  at  any  mo- 
ment can  isolate  any  given  part  of  it.  In  this,  and  in  the  three  adjacent 
precincts,  north,  east  and  south  of  it,  there  is  not  one  daimio's  place  nor 
any  large  temple.  It  is  in  this  part  of  Yedo  that  the  principal  com- 
merce of  the  city  is  concentrated  and  it  is  only  in  this  part  that  regular 
streets  are  to  be  found.  These  streets  are  very  animated,  though  the 
total  absence  of  carriages  makes  them  less  noisy  than  the  great  arteries 
of  western  capitals.  The  aristocratic  quarter  and  the  environs  of  the 
temples  are  extremely  quiet,  having  almost  an  air  of  desertion. 

"The  Tocaido,  already  mentioned,  traverses  the  whole  of  Japan, 
from  Nagasaki  to  HakodadL  From  Nagasaki  to  Yedo  this  road  bears 
the  name  of  To-kcado  (western  road) ;  in  Yedo,  it  takes  the  name  of 
O-to-ri,  (grand  street) ;  and  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Yedo  to 
Hakodadi  it  is  called  Oskto-kaido  (northern  road).  The  "Niphon^JBasSj 
situated  on  the  0-to-ri,  forms  the  limits  of  the  To«caido  and  the 
Oskio>kaido.  This  important  road  is  through  its  whole  extent — ^not- 
withstanding it  passes  through  a  great  number  of  daimio  principalities, 
— the  property  of  the  Shogoon.  It  is.  on  the  To-kaido  that  one  goes 
from  Kanagawa  to  Kawasaki  and  from  Kawasaki  to  Yedo,  which  circum- 
stances explains  the  great  animation  one  always  finds  on  the  road  when 
proceeding  from  Kanagawa  to  Yedo.  At  the  points  where  the  To-kaido 
enters  and  leaves  Yedo  are  situated  the  two  places  of  capital  execution. 

"  Among  the  above  mentioned  fifteen  temples,  to  be  found  in  Soto 
Siro,  there  is  the  temple  of  Monzeki^  the  greatest  Tera  of  Yedo  ;  and 
the  temple  of  &mno,  one  of  the  principal  Mias  of  the  capital     Tera 
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is  the  name  given  to  the  Budhist  temples,  and  Mia  designates  the  tempks 
of  the  old  primitiye  religion  of  Japan. 

"  Under  the  general  name  of  M1021,  or  Town  and  SanmiBS  is  oom-* 
prehended  the  whole  of  Yedo,  exclusive  of  Suo  and  Soto-Siro«  It  has 
a  cireomferenoe  of  24  miles^  and  coTers  a  surfiioe  of  nearly  29  squaare 
miles»  Dedaoting  from  this  number  the  area  bdonging  to  Ho9u^f 
there  is  still  to  be  described  a  sur&ce  of  some  28.75  sqoare  mil6$. 
For  the  easier  understanding  of  this  exterior  of  the  metropolis,  it  ia 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  may  be  called  respectively,  Norths 
Bottth  and  West,  viewing  them  from  the  castle,  as  a  stand-point. 
Hondjo,  as  will  be  remembered,  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  castle. 

''  The  part  North  of  the  Casj^tlB' covers  a  sur&ce  of  about  26  square 
kilometres  (1 1  sq.  ms.),  and  extends  northward  to  the  Ogawx,  across 
which,  at  tlus  part  of  the  capital,  is  the  fifth  great  bridge  of  Tedo, 
called  Oa^^tkhheddo  0  baaaiy  the  great  bridge  of  the  northern  road 
This  northern  suburb  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  extent  c^ 
the  temples  which  are  found  there,  and  which  o6ver  a  surface  of  not 
less  than  3^  sq.  miles.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Tycoons  alone,  surround- 
ed by  thirty-six  temples,  occupies  a  space  of  nearly  2  square  miles. 
Among  the  other  temples  of  the  northern  suburb  there  must  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Quaiumf  of  AmidOy  of  Confttcius,  and  of  Kanda,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Yedo.  The  temple  of  Quanon  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  most  venerated  and  most  frequented  of  all  the  temples  in 
Japan.  Befoife  one  arrives  at  the  long  avenue  which  leads  in  a  straight 
line  to  this  temple,  he  passes  through  a  large  portico,  the  pillars  of 
which  are  beautifully  varnished  with  red.  This  varnish,  through  ex- 
posed to  all  the  changes  of  the  air  for  so  many  years,  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  brilliancy.  In  the  middle  of  the  portico  \b  suspended  anenormotis 
lantern,  the  largest,  one  may  almost  say,  which  ever  was  made.  The 
avenue  leading  to  the  temple  is  lined  with  shops,  in  which  are  exposed 
all  sorts  of  articles  religious  and  profane,  to  be  sold  to  the  numberless 
pilgiims  who  every  year  visit  the  celebrated  temple  of  Quanon. 
The  building  is  devated  about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  A  grand 
flight  of  steps  gives  access  to  the  interior.  The  arrangement  of  this, 
like  thai  of  almost  all  other  Buddhist  temples  in  J^[)an,  resembles  ver^ 
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much  that  of  the  interior  of  Ofttholic  Churches.     There  is  first  a  chief 

altar  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  temple,  with  side  chapels  at  its  right 

and  left   there  is  also  a  great  ntimber  of  wooden  images,  with  the 

^  glory '  round  their  heads,  like  the  images  of  Cathdio  saints.     As  a 

trifling  point  of  resemblance,  moreover,  at  the  door  of  the  temple  is 

seated  a  man  selling  rosaries  and  holy  pictures.    In  the  side  chapel| 

at  the  left  of  the  chief  altar,  may  be  seen  a  well  sketched  pictove^ 

representing  some  of  the  prostitutes  of  Yedo,  who  hare  been  odebiaied 

lor  their  beauty.      The  interior  of  the  temple  is  not  very  largei 

and  has  not  that  appearance  of  perfect  cleanliness,  for  which  most 

of  the  public  buildings  in  Japan  are  remakable.     Doubtless  the  reason 

of  this  is  that  the  temple  of  Quanon  is  always  filled  with  people^ 

who  arrive  there,  during  the  whole  year,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

At  the  right  of  the  temple  theie  is  a  fine  old  Psgoda,  and  near  this 

Pagoda  two  colossal  stone  statues.     At  the  left  are  nicely  arranged 

pleasure  gardens  with  tea-houses  and  shops,  where  curiosities  and  rare 

plants  and  birds  are  sold. 

''The  buildings  whidi  are  called  the  Temple  of  Confitcme  form  tiie  Uol- 
▼ersity  of  Yedo.  Foreigners  have  not  yet  obtained  permission  to  visit  it. 
''The  temple  of  Kanda  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  out-buildings,  and  its 
elevated  position  on  a  hill,  from  which  a  good  view  of  Yedo  may  be  got. 
"  A  great  part  of  the  remaining  7.5  square  miles,  forming  the  district 
North  ojp  the  Castle,  is  covered  by  paddy  fields,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rise  picturesquely  situated  houses.  There  are  also  extensive 
pleasure  gardens,  such  as  ABhia-^yama^  and  neat  little  villages,  whidi 
are  to  Yedo  what  St.  Cloud  is  to  Paris.  Among  these  villages  that  most 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  is  one  called  0-^es.*  £v^ 
foreigner,  coming  to  Yedo,  ought  to  visit  it,  but  he  must  not  expect  to 
find  there  those  artificial  landscapes  which  surround  the  capitals  of  the 
West.  He  will  see  nothing  but  a  fresh  little  valley,  compassed  by  a 
small  limpid  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  reigns  a  peaceful  tranquil- 
lity. Near  O-gee  is  a  little  temple  which  was  erected  by  Hieas,  the 
father  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  which  is  now  consecrated  to  that 
Emperor  under  the  name  of  Ckmgai  Soma  Tera,  The  Shogoons  go  there 

*  For  further  partkulart  respecting  O-gee  see  pag6  610. 
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sometimes  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  their  great  ancestor ; 
this  temple  they  have  a  villa,  a  part  of  which  can  be  visited  by  fo- 
reigners. The  surface  covered  by  paddy  fields  and  pleasure  gardens  may 
be  estimated  at  4.6  square  miles.  Of  the  remainder,  2.08  square  miles 
may  be  allotted  to  daimio  palaces ;  among  these  are  the  palaces  of  the 
great  daimios  of  Mito^  Ovari  and  Kongo.  The  dwellings  of  citizens, 
situated  in  the  distiot  ''North  of  the  Castle/'  cover  scarcely  more 
than  2  square  kilometres  (less  than  a  square  mile)  and  even  firom  this 
oomparatively  small  space  must  be  deducted  the  grounds  on  which 
stand  the  great  theatre  of  Tedo,  and  Yomoara, 

''Tosiwara,  or  the  court  of  public  women  in  Yedo,  forms  a  regular 
parallelogram  of  1^  kilometres  in  circumference,  or  8  square  miles.  It 
contains  four  longitudinal  and  three  transverse  streets,  cutting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  prostitutes  and  their 
servants.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  visit  this  part  of  the  city.  It 
is  said  to  contain  5,000  public  women :  this  number  may  be  considered 
small,  in  view  of  Japanese  customs  and  of  the  large  population  of  Yedoi 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Yosiwara  does  not  contain  all  the 
females  who  in  Yedo  are  devoted  to  prostitution.  There  are  in  several 
parts  of  the  ct^ital,  but  principally  in  the  south  suburb,  called  Sinagawa, 
a  great  number  of  the  so-called  ''  houses-of-rest,"  ho-ta-go-ga,  which 
are  full  of  public  women.  Yosiwara  is  surrounded  by  wails  and  a  lai^ 
ditch.    It  has  only  one  entrance,  which  is  guarded  by  a  strong  police  force. 

*^  The  part  Wbst  of  the  Castle  contains  50  temples,  covering  4 
square  kilometres  (1.17  sc]^  miles,)  and  a  great  number  of  daimio  palaces, 
occupying  about  5  sq.  kilometres  (2.08  sq.  miles.)  Among  these  palaces 
is  the  great  palace  of  the  prince  of  Ovari,  and  the  palace  of  the  prince 
of  Kiusiu,  the  first  daimio  of  Japan.  The  reigning  Tycoon  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Kiusiu.  In  the  Western  district  b  also  the  palace  of 
the  Oo'iairo — ^the  lately  murdered  regent  of  Japan.  The  dwellings  of 
citizens  in  this  district  do  not  occupy  more  than  one  half  of  a  square 
kilometre,  and  paddy  fields  extend  over  two  and  half. 

*'  The  part  on  the  South  of  the  Castle,  with  an  average  surface  of 
19  square  kilometres,  contains  about  sixty  temples,  covering  5  square 
kilometres.     The  most  remarkable  among  them  is  the  Tera  of  Meguro. 
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^'  In  this  part  of  Yedo  there  is  the  old  Shogoon  Mausoleum  surrounded 
Id  J  several  temples;  there  are  also  an  abandoned  palace  of  the  Shogoons, 
tihe  cemetery  of  the  chief  priests  of  Yedo,  and  the  three  temples  which 
the  Japanese  government  has  given  as  residences  to  the  Representatives 
of  the  foreign  Treaty  Powers.  The  English  Legation  is  most  convenient- 
ly placed  in  the  temple  of  Tozengee,  situated  on  the  Tocaido,  quite  near 
the  bay,  and  at  the  south-eastern  entrance  of  Yedo.    The  French  Con- 
sttl-General  stays  at  Sakaigeey  about  i  mile  distant  from  Tozengee 
This  temple  is  situated  on  the  hiU,  and  has  a  most  remarkable  view 
over  a  part  of  the  city  and  bay  of  Yedo.     Xhe  American  Legation, 
Dsenrju-gse,  is  situated  more  in  the  interior  of  the  city  than  either  the 
English  or  French.     It  is  at  a  distance  of  about  1^  mile  from  Sakaigee 
and  2  miles  from  Tozengee.     The  palaces  of  daimios  to  be  fbund  at  the 
South  of  the  Castle  cover  about  3  square  kilometres.     Among  these  is 
the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Satsuma^  reported  \o  be  the  finest  in  Yedo. 
There  is  only  a  small  number  of  citizens'  habitations  in  the  southern- 
part  of  the  Capital  (say  1  square  kilometre),  but  a  great  sur&ce  (about 
11  square  kilometres)  is  covered  by  paddy  fields. 

GsNERAL  Extent  AND  Population.  "I  have  not**  (says  the  author  we 
are  quoting)  "  succeeded  in  learning  the  exact  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Yedo ;  and  I  believe  that  there  does  not  exist  an  accurate  official  census. 
The  reason  of  this  deficiency  is  that  the  population  of  Yedo  has  the* 
characteristic  of  being  chiefly  composed  of  transient  residents.  One 
niay  form  however  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  total  population  by 
examining  the  real  extent  of  Yedo. 

"The  capital  of  Japan  covers  a  surface  of  85  square  kilbmetres,  or 
36  square  miles,  distributed  in  the'following  manner : — 

Faddy  Field,  Temples,  Palaces. 

Honjo, 3  li  ^ 

Siro, 0  0  4 

Soto  Siro, 0  17 

N.  of  Castle,..  11  8  5 

W.  of  Castle,..        2J  4  5 

S.  of  Castle,..  10  5  3 


Idenoes, 

Total 

1 

12 

0 

4 

4 

12 

2 

26  • 

i 

]2 

1 

19 

26^  19^30^  8i  85 

"Although  these  figures  are  not  mathematically  exact,  they  are  as 
near  an  approximation  to  the  tnith  as  can  well  be  obtained.    They 
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•how  at  once  that  the  city  of  Tedo  is  much  less  considerable  thao  it 
seems  at  first  view.  By  deducting  from  the  total  .'i(5  kilometres  the 
46  square  kilometres,  oorered  with  paddy  fields  and  temples,  there 
are  left  not  more  than  39  square  kilometres  (16.29  sq.-railea)  for 
residences.  It  must  be  understood  that  there  are  a  few  houses  in  the 
middle  of  the  paddy  fields  and  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  fielda 
to  be  found  in  the  temples ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Yedo  contains  a  much  smaller  number  of  inhabitanta  ibaa 
would  be  found  in  any  occidental  city  of  equal  extenk 

<*  Ccmsidering  the  d(^  square  kilometres  (12.8  square  miles)  allotted 
to  daimio  places  and  to  the  imperial  and  goTemmental  buiMing)s,  the 
following  conclusions  Inay  be  arrived  at.  The  lows  of  Japan  pneseribe 
that  one  half  of  the  daimios  must  always  be  personally  present  at  Yeda 
There  are  eighteen  great  daimios  and  842  snudler  ones ;  and  the  great 
daimios  often  taken  from  6,000  to  10,000  foUowers  with  them.  Bj 
allowing  the  maximum  of  10,000  followers  to  each  of  the  nine  great 
daimios,  who  must  be  present  at  the  capital,  we  thus  find  90,000 
followers  always  residing  in  the  capital  The  number  of  the  foUowera 
of  the  small  daimios  varies  firom  a  few  hundreds  to  a  few  thousands. 
Altogether  we  may  accept  2,000  as  a  very  fisdr  average  number  for  the 
retinue  at  Yedo.  We  thus  find  842,000  followers.  Besides  these  man 
there  are  also  the  imperial  functionaries  whose  number  may  amount  to 
150,000.  Although  the  absent  daimios  have  always  more  or  leas  of 
their  subjects  present  at  Yedo  we  need  not  take  them  into  our  estimatei 
as  the  number  of  followers  allowed  for  above  is  sufficient*  The  num- 
ber of  merchants  and  other  non-official  inhabitants  of  Yedo  amounted 
in  1857  to  572,848.  And  lastly  th6  floating  population,  composed  of 
pilgrims,  visitors  and  other  travellers,  who  congregate  in  Yedo  may  be 
put  down  at  about  200,000. 

Recapitulating,  we  now  find  that  the  population  of  Yedo  is  composed 

of  the  following  elements : — 

Followers  of  the  great  daimios,     90,000 

Followers  of  the  small  dahnioB,                342,000 

Imperial   officials,      160,000 

Priests,            200,000 

Residents,        572,848 

Floating  Population, 200,000 
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GJUffBKAL  Appbabakob. — ^Yedo,  as  yiewed  from  the  bay,  is  certainly 

St  -very  beautifal  d^.   Sitoated  on  undulating  ground,  and  coyered  with 

fine  old  trees,  it  spreads  out  under  a  sky  whioh  has  veil  been  compared  to 

tJiat  of  Naples.     The  many  large  temples  with  their  great  roofs  sur^ 

noiounted  by  gilded  globes,  and  covered  with  metalled  plates,  produce  a 

t>eaatifhl  eieet     The  pagodas,  the  large  daimio  palaces,  the  long  line  of 

^well  constructed  quays,  the  fortifications,  kept  in  perfect  good  order*^ 

«dl  these  togeiher  present  an  imposing  oaup'tJTcBiL 

^  On  arriTing  in  the  city  itself  however,  one  is  rather  disappointed. 
The  temples  disappear  behind  the  trees  with  which  they  are  surround- 
ed ;  the  pelaoes  resemble  scarcely  anything  better  than  large  fireproof 
warehouses ;  and  the  dwellings  of  the  merchants  and  other  citizens, 
though  extremely  clean,  are  small  and  look  rather  poor.    There  are 
no  handsome  shops,  no  grand  establishments,  no  triumphal  arches,  no 
Btatnes,  no  monuments ;  in  short,  nothing  of  what  constitutes  generally 
the  beauty  of  our  ooddentai  capitals.     The   streets    and   quarters 
belonging  to  the  daimios  are  alniost  deserted;  the  Mercantile  Quarter, 
though  in  it  there  ia  great  animation,  looks  neither  ridi  nor  handsome ; 
and  altogether  there  is  not  one  street  in  Tedo  which  could  in  the  least 
reeall  such  streets  as,  at  home,  we  expect  to  find  in  the  capital  of  a  great 
and  powerful  empire.     When  riding  through  the  daimio*s  quarter,  one 
might  easily  &acy  himself  in  a  great  and  wealthy  village,  or  outside  the 
park  of  some  rich  proprietor ;  and  in  passing  through  the  mercantile 
district,  he  might  believjs  himself  in  a  manufacturing  city,  crowded 
with  a  poor  population.     Yedo,  though  not  ugly,  certunly  does  not 
deserve  the  reputation  for  splendor  and  magnificence,  which  has  been 
given  to  it  by  some  writers." 

BsmsH  LifiGAtiOK. — ^The  British  Legation  of  Tozengee,  before  men- 
tioned, is  most  beautifully  situated  close  to  one  of  the  landing  places  at 
the  Southern  end  of  the  city,  whence  it  is  approached  through  a  shady 
avenue  crossed  by  some  fine  entrance  gates  which  lead,  through  a  very 
pretty  enclosure  ornamented  with  trees  and  ponds,  into  the  little  dell 
suirounded  by  dirubs  where  the  building  stands.  It  is  a  pretty,  retired 
spot  but  has  had  a  rather  exciting  histo^,  having  been  twice  attacked 
by  hostile  Japanese,  and  its  courtyards  have  witnessed  the  dash  of  steel 
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and  the  vaJTing  fortunes  of  a  hand  to  hand  fight  The  piUan  still  bear 
the  marks  of  sword  cats  inflicted  during  the  last  attack. 

Hnx  OF  Atakgo  Taxa. — ^The  first  place  generally  vidtedy  and 
whence  a  good  view  of  the  city  can  be  obtained,  is  the  Ataago 
''  Yama  "  or  hill  of  the  God  Atango  (before  referred  to)  which  is 
ascended  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  large  lerrel  space 
where  there  are  a  number  of  tea  houses  and  a  small  temple.  From 
this  point  one  is  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  vast  size  of  1^6  capitaL  A 
mass  of  houses,  the  line  of  roofe  broken  by  temples  and  groups  of  trees, 
extends  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  skirts  the  long  corred 
outline  of  the  waters  of  the  bay.  That  lofl^y  erection  on  the  left,  or 
rather  that  massive  series  of  walls  and  towers,  is  l^e  Oshero  or  Shogoon's 
palace,  and  surrounding  it,  between  it  and  us,  lie  the  large  enclosures  of 
buildings  occupied  by  the  daimios  and  th&i  retainers,  while  beyond  the 
houses  to  the  westward  rises  a  temple-dotted  range  of  hills  which  shuts 
out  a  large  and  populous  suburb.  Indeed  there  is  no  point  whence  a 
complete  view  can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  only  by  riding  through  the 
town  that  one  can  get  an  absolute  appreciation  of  its  great  size. 

Hill  of  the  Oshobo. — ^Leaving  Atango  Yama,  the  visitor  crosses, 
after  a  short  ride,  the  first  or  outermost  of  the  official  quarters 
which  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  and  here  the  scene 
changes  from  the  busy  populous  town  to  the  quiet  broad  street, 
bordered  by  carefully  guarded  enclosures  and  well  drained  by  deep 
gutters  on  either  side.  The  roads  are  dean  and  good  and  of  great 
width,  but  there  seem  to  be  but  few  wayfarers  and  those  almost 
entirely  of  the  Yakonin  class.  The  Yashkees  or  houses  on  either 
side  present  towards  the  street  simply  a  blank  stone  waD  in  which 
there  is  the  huge  wooden  gateway,  always  shut,  marked  with  the  crest 
of  the  princely  owner,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  watch  and  gnard  dis- 
played everywhere.  Coming  to  the  inner  moat,  the  visitor  sees'  in  ^nt 
of  him  the  lofty  walls  of  unccmented  stone  that  face  the  hill  on  which 
the  "  Oshoro  "  is  built,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  fortified,  and  the 
interior  simply  consists  of  piles  of  buildiogs  similar  to  those  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  city,  with  numerous  trees  overshadowing  them.  Wide 
and  good  bridges  connect  it  with  the  rest  of  the  quarter,  but  everything 
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is  jeeloualj  guarded  and  no  European  is  allowed  within  its  precincts.  It 
was  at  ihe  commencement  of  one  of  the  bridges  that  the  celebrated  assas- 
nnation  of  the  Gotavion  or  regent  took  place  some  years  ago,  and  few 
tlungs  gire  one  a  better  idea  of  the  feudalism  of  Japan  than  the  account 
of  the  attack  on  an  armed  retinue  by  a  small  number  of  hostUe  re- 
tainers in  the  heart  of  the  great  city.  It  almost  carries  us  back  to  the 
days  when  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  fought  out  their  quarreb  in  the 
fltreetS' of  Florence,  and  it  is  this,  more  than  anything  else,  which  makes 
Japan  so  striking^  and  imparts  to  it  that  aspect  of  romance  which  in 
these  sober  19th  century  days  seems  to  be  connected  with  no  other 
country. 

TxKKLB  OF  AsAXA. — ^The  temples  in  Yedo  are  very  fine  and 
i^porently  very  popular.  The  one  most  visited  is  that  of  Asaza 
about  five  or  six  miles  from  Tozengee,  the  road  to  which  lies  through 
the  trading  quarter,  and  is  remarkable  not  only  from  &e  extent  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  but  from  the  singular  fact  that  it  is  deco- 
rated with  the  likenesses  of  famous  courtesans,  and  possesses  gardena 
famous  throughout  Tedo  for  their  chrysanthemums.  It  is  a  tiresome 
walk  from  Tozengee,  and  the  distance  quite  warrants  a  ride ;  indeed 
it  is  generally  best  to  go  mounted  as  it  prevents  the  crowd  from  com- 
ing inconveniently  near.  On  arriving  at  the  entrance,  consisting  of 
a  fine  and  lofty  gateway  ornamented  with  two  huge  lanterns  and 
elaborately  carved,  one  passes  up  an  avenue  bordered  on  either  side 
by  shops  in  which  all  sorts  of  toys,  &c.,  are  sold,  and  which  somewhat 
puts  one  in  mind  of  the  Arcades  in  London  ;  leaving  on  either  hand  a 
small  temple  or  shrine,  the  principal  building  is  entered,  a  large  rect- 
angular edifice  with  the  usual  heavy  roo^  and  ascended  by  steps  lead- 
ing to  a  platform  or  balcony,  on  which  the  doors  open.  The  interior 
is  not  striking ;  the  usual  amount  of  incense  and  monotonous  noise,  the 
ordinary  crowd  of  priests  and  a  number  of  indifierently  executed  pictures 
ore  to  be  seen  in  this  as  in  all  similai  temples,  but  the  grounds  are 
pretty  and  the  amusements  numerous.  One  building  is  devoted  to  a 
series  of  scenes  firem  some  play  or  history,  and  contains  nearly  life  size 
figures  well  painted  in  the  conventional  native  style  and  dressed  in  ap- 
propriate costumes.  A  small  charge  of  a  few  tempos  is  made  for  taking 
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Tisiton  round,  and  the  story  conneoted  with  eaoh  fignxe  if  i 

the  cicerone  muidh  in  the  same  style  as  iiia^  of  an  Kngjiah 

Other  buildings  are  fitted  up  for  shooting  m&  minatore  hawB  and 

arrows  at  a  mark,  and  one  contains  a  small  oolleddon  of  aodogica]  aped- 

mens,  while  the  gardens  are  much  frequoited  by  the  Teddites  wbes 

out  for  a  holiday. 

Another  place  of  amusement  noted  also  for  its  picturesque  ganleu 
and  tea  houses  is  thai  of  '*  Ogee  *"  where  are  situated  the  hiutiiig 
grounds  of  the  Shogoon,  and  also  an  Imperial  archery  ground.     Il  is 
distant  8  or  10  miles  from  Tosengee,  and  the  road  to  it  passes  thxough 
some  beautiful  scenery  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.    At  a  temple  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ogee  the  visitor  is  shewn  the  feeding  places  of  An  amend 
fi)ze8y  for  whose  enjoyment  choice  cakes  and  tea  are  aighlij  pi«» 
pared.     The  food  is  placed  in  an  open  box  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
built  a  small  temple  in  shape  resembling  the  Chinese  joss-house.  The  in» 
terior  of  the  temple  is  hung  with  the  swords  of  former  Shogoona  and  it 
is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Japanese  guard  in  attendance  on  the 
foreigner  invaiiably  relieve  one  another  to  snatch  a  few  momenta  of 
prayer  at  this  particular  temple. 

SuzJ^HUB  SpBiNas  OF  Atami. — ^The  hot  baths  afforded  by  natural 
springs  at  the  village  of  Atami  are  resorted  to  not  only  by  the  Japanese 
themselves,  who  have  long  derived  benefit  from  their  healing  virtues^  but 
have  even  been  availed  of  by  Europeans  as  a  cure  for  chronic  rheuma- 
tism.    ^' Atami  is  situated  in  a  most  picturesque  bay,  just  opposite  Vrie's 
island  and  close  under  Fusiyama,  which,  however,  the  surrounding 
mountains  prevent  the  visitor  from  seeing.    The  beach  rises  very  rspidiy, 
and  the  town  is  so  steep  as  to  necessitate  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  steps  into  the  upper  part  of  the  main  street,  as  in  many  of  our  own 
seaport  villages  on  the  south  and  western  coasts  of  England.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  about  the  baths,  either  in 
uong  or  serving  out  the  water,  and  present  that  nnnaturally  clesa 
and  flaccid  appeaninpe  which  is  always  developed  in  the  peraons  of 
washerwomen  and  others  who  spend  a  large  proportion  of  their  liv« 
in  hot  water.    The  bulk  of  the  remainder  <^  the  population  pursue  ths 
*  Sm  ante  psge  6C3. 
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liealthftil  and  inTigorating  trade  of  fishing,  and  a  few  devote  themselves 
Co  the  mannfacture  of  camphor^wood  boxes,  cabinets,  sword  and  book- 
stands, which  the  guileless  naval  or  military  officer  buys  in  the 
ITohohama  curio  shops  for  as  many  boos  as  the  makers  ask  tempos  in 
AtamL 

*'  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  up  the  steps,  is  situated 
the  hot  welL     It  is  in  a  small  enclosure,  about  ten  feet  square,  and 
presents  nothing  remarkable  to  the  vision,  while  the  water  is  quiescent. 
In  fact,  one  sees  nothing  but  a  heap  of  loose  rock  with  a  gap  between 
two  or  three  pieces  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  in  front  of 
this  is  a  natural  trough,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which   are  covered 
vith  a  whitish  crystalized  deposit,  while  just  opposite  the  hole  at  a 
distance  of  six  or  eight  feet,   rises  a  great  flat  table  of  stone,  one  of 
those  huge  lamxncB  of  rock  which  one  sees  all  over  the  country,  here 
covered  with  engraved  characters.     Every  four  hours,  as  regular  as 
a  clock,  takes  place 'an  eruption  of  fhe  sulphur  well  beneath.     A  few 
puii^  of  steam  are  first  seen  ejected  from  the  hole — ^which  increase  in 
rapidity  and  volume  until  the  water  leaps  out    The  action  lasts  ten 
minutes,  during  which  the  water  increases  in  heat  and  intensity  of  flow, 
until  the  temperature  rises  to  such  a  pitch  that  nothing  comes  from 
the  hole  but  a  prodi^ous  jet  of  steam  which,  with  a  great  roar,  dashes 
against  the  large  stone  spoken  of  above,  and  finally  rises  in  a  magni* 
ficent  pillar  two  or  three  hundred  feet  into  the  air,  which  gradually 
resolves  as  the  action  of  the  spring  weakens,  and  the  flow  of  steam 
diminishes  and  finally  ceases  altogether.    The  strong  impregnation  of 
sulphur  is  perfectly  distinct  to  the  smell  and  taste  of  any  one  standing 
in  the  enclosure  during  the  eruption.    The  precious  water  flows  away 
into  a  tank,  built  behind  the  large  upright  stone,  and  is  thence  con- 
ducted by  the  usual  bamboo  tubes  into  the  various  bathmg  houses  in 
the  village  below."  • 


^  Comtponjent  of  N.  C  Btrald, 
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Hakodajdi,  or,  as  it  ia  more  properly  pronouDced  and  spelt,  Hakodatef 
ifl  the  most  Northern  of  the  treaty  ports  in  Japan,  and  is  situated  in  the 
South  of  Yesso  on  the  straits  of  Sangar,  which  separate  that  island  from 
the  larger  and  more  important  one  of  Niphon.  It  lies  in  lat.  41°  47  8'  N. 
and  long.  liO""  45'  34"  £.  and  is  pleasantly  placed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Harhour  of  the  same  name,  which,  bounded  on  the  North  and  West 
by  the  main  land,  and  on  the  East  and  South  £ast  by  the  isthmus  and 
promontory  of  Hakodadi  head,  is  an  almost  land-locked  bay,  and  but  for 
its  exposure  to  the  winds  that  blow  from  the  Pacific  across  the  isthmus, 
might  rank  with  the  best  in  the  Empire.  Hitherto  it  has  been  chiefly 
used  as  a  resort  by  whalers  and  other  vessels  trading  in  the  Northern 
seas.  It  is  somewhat  out  of  the  way  on  account  of  there  being  no  regular 
communication  as  yet  estaWshed,  the  arrival  of  a  mail  by  some  chance 
ship  being  quite  an  event  to  the  community.  The  anchorage  is  good, 
having  a  fair  holding  ground  of  black  mud  with  5  or  6  fathoms  of  water. 
The  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  is  very  hilly  and  highly  volcanic, 
but  the  range  of  mountains  lying  to  the  North  of  the  bay  slope  down 
to  a  well-cultivated  plain  intersected  by  numerous  small  rivers,  which 
with  the  isthmus,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  to  the 
North  and  East  Beyond  this  range  lies  an  undulating  country,  the 
vallies  of  which  are  occupied  by  several  beautiful  lakes  surrounded  by 
wooded  hiUs  and  most  picturesque  scenery ;  from  the  shores  of  the 
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larg^t,  called  lake  "Cnoraa"  rises  the  still  semi-actiTe  Volcano  of  Co- 
ming-na-tak^  to  the  height  of  about  8,500  feet  The  isthmiis  is  low  and 
siCkid;,  but  has  on  its  sea  coast  a  few  low  sandhills,  beside  which  some 
Trretched  fishing  villages  are  scattered,  while  the  promontory  of  Hako- 
dadi  head  rises  abruptlj  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1136  feet,  in  its 
highest  part  The  lowest  point  is  about  840  feet  in  height  and  is  in** 
tersected  hj  a  small  river  which  runs  into  the  harbour.  Hence  it  is 
not  nnHke  Gibraltar  in  general  character  and  position,  but  is  fax  less 
imposing. 

Dbsobiftzon  of  Town. — ^The  town  itself,  built  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  is  rather  a  long  straggling  village  than  anything  else, 
and  boasts  but  few  buildings  except  the  row  of  fine  temples  which  line 
the  hill  side  above  it^  and  whose  huge  picturesque  roofb  serve  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  rows  of  single  storied  houses  forming  the  native  settle- 
ment  One  long  street  runs  through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  a  few 
narrow  side  and  cross  streets  lie  parallel,  or  otherwise,  to  it  in  the  wider 
parts*  The  town  extends  firom  the  most  westerly  point  of  Hakodadi  head 
along  its  Northern  base,  and  some  short  distance  up  the  isthmus,  form- 
ing a  total  length  of  about  2  miles,  with  a  width  in  its  widest  part  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Its  shape  is  hence  very  irregular  and  its  ' 
area  difficult  to  determine,  as,  in  the  direction  of  the  isthmus,  the  build- 
ings become  much  scattered. 

BuiCDilNGS,  &o. — ^The  buildings  are  the  same  in  style  as  those 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire,  being  simple  wood^i  erections  > 
divided  into  several  parts  by  moveable  wooden  screens,  with  the  floor 
raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  to  keep  the  mats  which  here 
take  the  place  of  European  carpets,  at  a  distance  from  the  damp  • 
eaoth.  Their  only  peculiarity  is  in  the  roofs  which  are  of  thin  wood 
shingle,  kept  down  by  quantities  of  stones  which  are  prevented  from 
rolling  off  by  a  ledge  placed  around  the  eaves.  Ihey  hence  answer  two 
purposes,  that  of  preventing  tho  roof  being  blown  away  during  the 
frequent  gales  and  typhoons,  and,  in  cases  of  fire,  acting  as  a  literal 
'^  crusher  ^  to  the  flames  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  houses  Are 
pulled  down  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a  conflagration.  There  is 
no  regohuc  European  settlement,  for  although  a  large  portion  of  ground, 
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forming  two  square  plots  projecting  from  the  western  aide  of  the  pe- 
niaAulaat  its  junction  with  the  promontory,  was  redaimed  and  levelled 
for  foreign  buildings,  the  few  Europeans  present  had  already  aettled  in 
Japanese  houses,  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  comforts  and  tastes  of 
foreigners,  and  the  ^'  new  ground  "  as  it  is  called  remains  unoccupied. 
In  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  most  central  temples  lying  on  the  hiU 
slope  above  the  town,  is  mtuated  the  American  Ck>nsulate  and  a  short 
distance  from  it,  towards  the  East,  is  a  large  space  on  which  formerfy 
stood  the  British  Consular  building  and  where  preparations  are  being 
made  to  rebuild  it  At  present,  a  temporary  office  is  located  in  a 
small  building  which  is  shaded  on  the  south  and  west  by  a  grove  of 
very  fine  fir  trees.  Further  on  is  the  French  Consulate,  and  behind  it 
is  the  Bussian  Consular  office,  with  a  small  quaintly-spired  Greek  Church 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Hotels  are  not  numerous.  A  restaurant 
kept  by  a  Al  Menard  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  on  the 
western  side  of,  and  next  to,  the  American  Consulate,  andanother,  which 
is  much  patronised  by  Eussian  officers,  is  to  be  found  at  the  landing 
place,  dose  to  the  native  houses. 

A  large  pentagonal  redoubt  with  the  apex  pointing  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Harbour,  is  situated  on  a  sand  spit  at  the  Eastern  end 
of  the  town,  and  mounts  some  forty  or  fifty  80  pounder  guns  "  ea 
barbette"  protected  by  high  traverses  between  every  three  guns; 
on  the  land  side  it  is  only  protected  from  attack  by  a  musketry  defence, 
the  rear  face  not  being  fitted  for  cannon. 

Climate,  TsaiPEBATUBB,  &c. — The  greatest  charm  of  Hakodadi  is  its 
cool  and  temperate  dimate,  which  rardy  reaches  a  high  temperature 
even  during  the  warmest  summer  months  of  August  and  September. 
The  highest  temperature  generally  occurs  in  August,  when  the  thermo* 
meter  rises  to  about  92° ;  during  the  winter  months  the  cold  is  often 
very  severe,  sinking  to  about  18°  or  19°,  and  deighing  takes  the  place 
of  riding  or  driving.  The  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year  is 
about  48°. 

Shops,  &c.-*-In  the  town  itself  there  are  but  few  artides  to  be  ob- 
tainedasthem^ority  of  the  shops  only  contain  the  commonest  artides  of 
every  day  life,  nearly  all  of  which  are  imported.    The  only  things  gene- 
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Tally  considered  worth  buying  are  tlie  celebrated  Hakodate  '^halrnotSy* 
square  or  triangular  in  shape,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of  small  tables 
graduated  in  size  from  about  2  feet  to  8  or  10  inches  square.  They 
are  lacquered  and  gilt,  and  are  useful  for  displaying  lihe  numberless 
small  curiosities  which  visitors  are  apt  to  buy  in  the  Japanese  townS| 
and  the  price  asked — some  26  to  88  Boos — is  not  ezhorbitant 

MA.BKBT8,  &0. — ^Provisions  are  not  readily  obtainable,  and  the  supply 
of  beef  is  rather  irregular,  often  depending  on  the  number  of  men  of 
war  or  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbor,  as  the  settlement  is  scarcely  large 
enough  to  warrant  contractors  in  providing  a  more  regular  supply. 
Salmon  is  very  plentiful  in  the  autumn,  as  well  as  wild  duck,  teal,  geese 
and  wild  fowl  generally.  Bear  and  deer  are  also  occasionally  brought 
into  the  market  The  subjoined  Hst  of  prices  will  show  the  expense 
of  market  articles  at  Hakodadi : — 


Fowls,  per  pair, 
llggs,  per  100, 
Beef,  per  lb., 
Sheep, 
Wild  Duck, 
Salmon,    ... 
Vegetables,  per  lb. 


$1.00 

1.60 

17 

9.00 

Itchiboo  1.00 

3.00 

Centa      3.00 


AuusEHEisTS,  Objects  of  Interest,  &c. — The  principal  amusement 
in  Hakodadi  is  riding ;  horses,  or  rather  ponies,  can  be  obtained  for 
about  4  boos  a  day  &om  the  stables  kept  by  Japanese,  and  the  roads 
are  generally  good,  while  the  vast  plain  near  at  hand  affords  a  capital  ex- 
ercise ground.  The  little  village  at  Kameda,  where  are  situated  the 
houses  of  most  of  the  government  yakonins  and  that  of  the  governor, 
is  a  favourite  place  of  visit  and  is  situated  about  5  miles  from  the  town; 
while  by  keeping  to  the  nght  along  the  sandy  hUls  which  rise  from  the 
Eastern  beach  of  the  isthmus,  the  hot  springs  may  be  readied,  and  a 
bath  taken  by  the  visitor.  The  springs  are  sittiated  under  a  small  shed 
surrounded  by  houses,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  rivulet;  they  are  muck 
frequented  by  the  Japanese,  and  generally  three  or  four  of  both  sexes 
may  be  seen  indiscriminately  taking  a  bath  and  a  pipe  at  the  same  tione. 
But  the  trip  par  excellence  is  to  lake  Cnoma  situated  beyond  the 
range  of  the  hiUs  that  rise  from  the  plain  at  a  distance  of  from  18  to 
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!20  miles  hom  HakodadL  The  road  is  readily  tiaceaHe  islong  the  shores 
of  the  harbour  and  passes  through  many  small  vilkges,  which,  but  for 
their  difference  in  architecture,  and  the  costumes  of  the  people  occupy- 
ing them,  might  be  'weU  taken  for  English  hamlets.  On  amving  at  the 
;topof  a  steep  gorge  the  visitor  obtains  a  magnificent  view  on  the  one  side 
over  the  plain  he  has  just  traversed,  with  Hakodadi  head  rising  abrupt- 
fy  fV^m  the  sea  in  the  background,  and  on  the  other  the  calm  waters  of 
the  lake,  embosomed  in  the  hills  which  rise  in  masses  of  ridi  forest  green 
from  its  surface,  and  reflecting  on  its  placid  bosom,  the  lofty  and 
rugged  summit  of  the  still  active  volcano  of  Coming-na-tak^  The 
Toad  descends  the  hill  and  then  follows  the  irregular  outline  of  the  lake 
through  beautiful  scenery,  and  at  every  few  miles  is  found  a  quiet  road- 
side tea-house  where  refreshment  can.  be  obtained,  and  where  foreigners 
who  desire  to  explore  the  neighboiu-hood  can  remain  at  a  very  mode- 
rate expense.  Three  quarters  of  a  boo  for  the  lodging,  &c.  of  the  betto, 
1  boo  a  day  for  stable  and  feed  for  poney,  and  2  boos  for  each  Euro- 
pean, is  the  gieneral  charge. 

Natural  Puoductions,  Trade,  &c. — ^Tlie  neighbourhood  of  Hako- 
dadi seems  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  Coal,  though  of  an  iaferior  <)uality, 
is  procurable,  and  lead  mities,  which  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  em- 
pire, are  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  settlement.  Water  and 
-provisions  aie  to  be  got  in  abundance,  and  salmon  and  geese  are 
pleatiAiL  Hides  and  deer  horns  are  exported,  but  the  chief  items 
•are  "  bicfae-de-mer,''  seaweed,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  descnp- 
iion  for  the  Chinese  market.  Japanese  raw  tow  at  £121  to  £140  is 
also  to  be  got.  The  import  trade  chiefly  consiste  of  rice,  wheat,  pulse, 
.vegetables,  &c,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  in  his  work  on  Japan  (vol.  11. 
p.  383)  thus  speaks  of  the  prospects  of  this  port  in  1861.  '<  During 
this  period,  just  two  years  and  a  half  from  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
trade  has  been  nearly  limited  to  the  two  Southern  ports  Kanagawa 
and  Nagasaki— the  first  by  far  the  most  important.  As  to  Hakodadi 
in  the  North,  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  trade  had  been  found  pos- 
sible, and  at  tliis  time  not  a  single  British' merchant  or  agent  is  left 
on  the  spot  nor  are  there  residents  of  any  other  nation  who  could  really 
be  plaoed  in  the  category  of  merchants." 
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The  lafee  mini  iter  liad  evidently  but  a  poor  opinbn  of  the  capahilitiet 
of  the  Norlhehi  port ;  and  though  its  prospects  are  no^  somewhat 
bcightert  until  it  niore  extended  ooiwiniLnicatibn  is  effected,  Uiakodadi 

.will  not  take  a  proimnent  place  amongst  the  '^  Treaty  Forts 'Vbf  Japan. 

-  YAQBiyLTiON,  Animals,  &&-^ye;glltation  in  tihe  neighbourhood  of 
Hakodfidi  is  scanty.     The  Usual  loffy  trees  may  he  seen  in  the  temple 

pounds,  and  a  jportion  of  a  denae  Ibreat  cbthes  the  hill  side  inuhediately 
above  itbe  iown^  vMki  on  the  iplnih,  small  thickets,  consisting  inotre  of 
3indfir*growth  and  ishruhs  than  huge  trees,  indicate  the  position  of  (he 

'  Tillages.  Farther  inland,  however,  the  country  is  rich  in  tbnber,  and 
demie  masses  "of  fecitsand  other  plants,  including  a  species  of  wild  vine 

•which  bears  dusters  of  purple  grapes  small  in  size  and  rough  bM  sour 
to  the  takey  generally  suxroiind  the  trunks  of  the  laftiei:  trees  and  afford 
capital  shelter  to  the  bears  and  deer  which. abound  in  alllparts  of  Yessol 
On  the  coast  is  found,  in  large  quantities,  the  erico  or  b^che-de-m^r,  and 
the  awabee^  a  species  of  univalve,  the  shell  of  which  has  its  outer  edge 
pieiwed  with  a  row  of  natund  holes  and  which  forms  oue  of  the  chief 

•exports  in  the  nsltive  craft.    W3d  docks  and  geese  bre  obtaingUe  in 

-the  cxAi  weathM*  on  all  the  surrounding  waters. 


HIOGO. 


Hiooo,  the  port  of  Osaka,  being  as  yet  closed  to  foreigners,  but  few 
particulars  respecting  it  can  be  given.  It  lies  14  miles  West  of  Osaka, 
on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  here  some  25  miles  across,  and 
appears  to  be  most  favourably  situated  for  purposes  of  trade.  The 
disposition  of  the  natives  b  stated  to  be  less  friendly  to  foreigners  than 
at  other  ports. 

Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  who  is  one  of  the  few  foreigners  who  have 
visited  this  port,  speaks  of  Osaka  in  the  following  terms: — "  Certainly 
this  is  the  Venice  of  Japan;  at  least  a  hundred  bridges  span  the 
various  streams  in  every  direction,  many  of  them  of  enormous  width 
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and  costly  structore.    The  banks  of  the  main  river  are  lined  for  two 
or  three  miles  with  the  residences  of  the  Daimios,  with  broad  flights 
of  granite  steps  descending  to  the  water's  edge.    And  although  ihej 
will  not  bear  the  faintest  comparison  with  the  noble  palaces  of  Venioe^ 
and  are  merely  long  lines  of  wall  pierced  at  intenmls  with  rather  im- 
posing gateways,  yet  their  number  and  extent  alone  give  an  impresB&Dn 
of  wealth  and  importance."  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  ports,  foreigners 
are  limited  to  the  nsoal  distance  of  ten  ri  or  about  21  miles,  bejoad 
which  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  excursions,  and  in  Hiogo  a  further 
restriction  exists,  the  trea^  providing  that  Kioto  (the  proper  name  of 
the  dty  of  the  Mikado,)  ''  shaU  not  be  approached  nearer  than  10 
ri,"  and  that  "  crews  of  vessels  resorting  to  Hiogo  shall  not  cross  the 
river  Engawa  which  empties  into  the  bay  between  Hiogo  and  Osaka.*^ 
The  date  fixed  for  the  definite  opening  of  this  port  is  in  January  1868^ 


With  these  remarks  we  bring  to  a  conclusion  our  description  of  the 
Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  Japan.  Imperfect  as  it  must  in  many  re- 
spects be,  it  is  the  first  effort  which  has  been  made  to  embody  in  one 
volume  the  most  important  particulars  relating  to  each  locality  fre- 
quented by  Europeans.  It  is  hoped  that  a  fiivourable  reception  of  the 
present  work  will  justify  a  further  and  more  comprehensive  attempt  in 
the  same  direction.  * 


FINIS, 
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ply of  by  Kussians  .        ,      82 

ArrcUoon  Apcar,  murder  of 
Captain,  officers,  padsen- 
gers  and  crew  ...       66 

ArroWy  British  lorcha,  ajmst 

of  seamen  on  board  .        .      73 

Artillery  Royal,    attempt    to 

poison  25  soldiers  of        .       61 

i^rtiUery  Volunteers,  review  of      94 

Artillery  practice  of  &  march 
out  of  the  Volunteera  8th 
March  18G4     ...       98 

Asiatic  Society,  China  Branch  I 

of  established  .         .         .       60 1 


Asiatic  Society,  Royal,  librazy 
of  offered  to  Morrison 
Education  Society  .         .       9S 

Assistant  Magistrate,  Acting, 

Mr  May  appointed  .         .       83 

Attack  on  Hongkong  threaten- 
ed by  Piratical  fleet.  6S 

Attack^  by  gang  of  robbers, 
upon  Messrs  Wardley  i 
Co.'s  premises ...       71 

Attack  by  gang  of  robbers  upon 

native  shops  at  East  Point      72 

Attack  made  by  Chinese  upon 
the  signalman  at  the  Vio- 
toriftPeak      .       .       .      d5 

Attorney  General,  Hon.  P.  J. 
Sterling,  s^;)pointed  acting 
Chief  Justice  ...       68 

Attorney  General,  acting^  Mr, 

I^y  appointed.         .         .       79 

Attorney    General,  Mr  Day, 

died  21st  September  1858      80 

Attorney  General,  acting,  Mr 

F.  W:  Green  appointed  .       80 

Attorney  General,  Mr  Green ^ 
appointment  confirmed 
from  home       ...       80 

Attorney  General,  Mr  Ball  to 
act  during  absence  of  Mr 
Smal<f      ....     HO 

Attor.  Gen.,  Mr  Pauncef ote,  to 

perform  duties  of  .        .      lU 

Auction  licenses,  fees  for,  rais- 
ed ;  duty  abolish^  ,       62 

Auditors  and  Trustees  for  the 

Cathedral  nominated       .      S0 

Auxiliary    Police    force    dia- 

bauded    ....      68 

Baken  B,  B.,  gazetted  Ist  Lt. 

Hongkong  Volunteers      «       dl 

Ball,  Mr,  arrived    .       .        .      d$ 

Ball,  IVIr,  to  act  as  Attorney 

General  ....     110 

Ball,  Mr,  aworn  in  as  aotiiig 

Chief  Justice  ...      96 

Ball,  Mr,  to  act  in  absent  of 

Chief  Justice  .        .        .     HI 

Ball  and  Alexander,  ^essr% 

appointed  Oommissionfirs    100 

Ball  given  to  Sii  H.  and  l4ady 
R(jbinson  on  their  leaving 
for  Ceylon       .        .        .107 

Baldwin  J.  C,  Mr,  gasetted 
Justice  of  the  Peac^  Ja- 
nuary, 1803     ...      94 
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Sanka^  List  of  ...  11 
Sankniptcy  Act,  revision  of  97 
'Bankruptcy  Ord.  published  .  99 
Sarraeks  ....  19 
!Barra4»k8  at  Soiwan  59 

Sarracoons^  existence  of  made 
known     .... 
JBarraaouia  H.M.S.,   Bremen 
brig,  Oreta^  condemned  as 
prise  t6|  having  Russians 
on  board 
BanriuBter^  first)  settles  in  Hong- 
kong       i        .        .        . 
Batavia,  report  that  Btuudan 

fleet  was  at  or  near . 
Bathing  house 
Beach,  Bevd.  W.,   appointed 

Colonial  Chaplain    . 
Begffari,  deportation  of  . 
Birds  of  (see  markets)    . 
Bird,  Mr,  appointed   Acting 
Assistant  Surveyor  Genl. 
Bishop,  pension,  granted  to  . 
Bishop,  resignation  of   . 
Bishopric  of  Victoria  endow- 
ment of  . 
BUtem,  H.M.'s  briff,   severe 
encounter  of  wiui  Pirates 
atShei-fuo 
Bldbkade  of  Canton  raised  10th 

February,  1868 
Boarding  houses 
Boating  at      .... 
Boggs,    Eli    M.,  trial  of  for 

niraoy  and  murder  . 
Bombardment  of  Canton,  pre- 
cautions taken  for  security 
of  Hongkong  .        .       . .  7&-76 
Bombay,  efforts  made  to  pro- 
cure men  from,  for  Police 
Force      .... 
BoDham  8irS.  G.  succeeds  Sir 

J.  F.  Davis     . 
Bonham  Sir  Sr  G.  proceeds  to 

the  North 
Bonham,  Sir  S.  G.  addresses  to 

on  leaving 
Bonham,  Sir  S.  G.  departure 

of  for  Shanghai 
Bowringi  ^i  appointod  gov.  of 
Ekong  ^  Supt.  of  Trade 
Bowring.  Br,  and  Earl  ofMal- 
mesbury,  correspondence 
between,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Coolie  trade  .      66 1 


74 


80 

101 

44 

99 
103 
109 


Bowring,  Sir  J.  lUsxlmed  Gov- 
ernorship of  Colony.  68 

Bowriuff,  Sir  John,  departed 
with  valuable  presents  and 
testimonials  from  Chinese      81 

Bowring,  Sir  John,  pension 
granted  to,  by  Foreign  Of- 
fice •  •     .85 

Brand,  R.  Mr,  gasetted  Justice 

of  the  Peace,  January  1863      94 

Btaves  of  Canton,  promama- 
tiou  issued  by,  and  exodus 
of  Chinese  from  Hongkong      77 

Brine^  Captain,  gassetted  Com- 
mandant of  the  Hongkong 
Volunteers      ...      91 

Brinn,  Major,  Commandant  of 
the  Volunteers,  left  for 
England  ....    105 

Brine,  Captain,  R.E.,  and  the 

Volunteers  .        .     110 

British  Acts   of   Parliament, 

careless  mode  of  adoption      80 

British  and  French  Plenipo- 
tentiaries left  for  Shanghai      69 

British  Ships  of  War  on  China 

Station,  Julv  1859,  list  of      84 

British  subjects  forbidden,  by 
proclamation,  to  enter  Chi- 
nese service  without  sano- 
tion         •        .        .        «      66 

British  subjects  and  Ships,  for- 
bidden to  engage  in  Coolie 
tiaific  to  Chinches   .  69 

Bruce,  Hon.  F.  W.  goes  home      60 

Bruce,  Hon.  F,  W.  arrived    .      81 

Bull,  Purdon  &  Co.,  attempt 

to  undemime  treasury  of.    111 

Burglary  at  Messrs  Holliday, 

Wise  4r  Co.  's  premises     99-100 

Cadiz,  P.  &  O.  steamw,  fire 

onboard  ...       94 

Caine  Major  appointed  to  aet 

as  Colonial  Secretary  60 

Caine  Colonel,  Vindication  of    • 
character         ...      85 

Caine  Col,  action  brought  by 

agsanst  Ffimd  of  Ciwna   .      8ft 

Oaine  Col.,  pension  granted  to      85 

Caine  CoL,  Editor  of  Friend 
of  China  sentenced  to  one 
yevs*  imprisonment  for 
libelling,  ...      85 

Caldwell  Mr  D.  R.  resignation 

of  tendered     ...      70 
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Caldwell  fifr.  D.  R.,  loss  of  as 
interpreter,  eeyerely  felt 
at  the  Criminal  Seauona 
of  September  1855  .  71 

Caldwell  Mr  D.  E.,  fleet  of  pi- 
rate jonka  deatroyed  at 
Ling-tingi  upon  the  repre- 
BentatioDB  of   .        .        .79 

Caldwell  Air  D.  B.,  the  ab- 
aence  of  his  servioea  felt 
in  caaea  of  piracy     .  83 

Caldwell  Mr  D.  R.,  reaigna- 

tion  of  tendered      .        .      91 

Caldwell,  Mr.  D.  B.,  chaxsea 
brought  agalnat  by  Mr 
Murrow,  Editor  of  DaUy 
Press  ,        .        .91 

Caldwell,  Mr.  D.R.,  Action  for 

libelby  against  Daily  PreM      88 

CaldweU,  &r.  D.  R.,  diamiaaal 

of 91 

California,  arrival  of  Swmy 
8wth  from,  with  Chinese 
bodies     ....      70 

California,  Chinese  pasaenger 

trade  between  H.kong  &      67 

Callaghan  Mr.,  Chief  Magia- 
trate,  appointed  Governor 
ofLabuoD        ...      90 

Cannon  captured  from  Piratea, 

sale  of     .  .79-80 

Canton   Register    established 

1843        ....      68 

Canton,  bombardment  of  com- 
menced and  precautiona 
taken  for  the  security  of 
Hongkong  -76-76 

Canton,    blockade  of  raised, 

10th  February  1868  76 

Canton,  capture  of,  Yeh  taken 

prisoner  .        .        «      76 

Canton,    arrangements  made 

for  Govem<n«hip  of         .      76 

CfmUm,  P.  &  O.  Str.  wrecked 
at  Macao         ... 

Canton  to  West  Indies,  Emi- 
gration from   .        .        <      86 

Canton,  evaouationof  by  Allied 

Troops    .  .        .      91 

Canton  river  steamboats,  rival- 
ry between      .  Ill 

Canton  and  Macao  Steamboat 

Company  established  114 

Capture  of  Hongkong  intended 

by  Chinese      ...      61 


Capture  of  Hongkong  lafdui 
and  murder  of  la^  nii»> 
ber  of  crew  at  Me^chow  •      71 

Capture  of  Queen  steamer,  l^ 
braves  who  had  embariced 
as  passengers  ...      74 

Capture  by  piratesof  the  Wingu 
sunn,  passage  boat  iTu 
January  1858  ...      76 

Carriage,    first,    brou^   to 

Hongkong       ...      66 

Cathedral,  nomination  of  Trua> 

tees  and  Auditors    .        .      99 

Causeway  bay  selected  as  site 

for  Mint  ...      99 

Cemetery       ....      12 

Census  1841-1866  ...      17 

Census  table  for  1866     .        •      74 

Census  of  1864  107-lOB 

Cession  of  the  Island  1841      .        3 

Ceylon,  rumoured  departure  of 

Sir  H.  Eobinson  for '       .     102 

Ceylon,  Sir  H.  Bobinsom  lefi^ 

for 107 

Challenge    Cup,     Volunteor, 

competition  for        .        .     102 

Chamber  of  Commerce  formed      90 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  peti- 
tion from  with  rewd  to 
Limited  Liability  Act      .     lOT 

Chapel  B.C.,  Victoria  Ex- 
change, and  other  build- 
ings destroyed  by  fire  85 

Chaplun,  Colonia],  Ke^   W. 

Beach,  jc.a.  appoisted  80 

Charity,  Sisters  of,  removed 

from  Hongkong  to  Macao      86 

ChiieOf  Panish  brig,  attacked 
by  pirates.  Captain  and 
others  muixlered  ,      97 

Chief  Justice,  Acting ;  Attop. 
General  Hon.  P.  L  Star- 
ling,  appointed  6S 

Chief  Justice,  Acting,  Judge 

Ball  sworn  in  as      .        .05 
Do.   Adams  left  far  England      95 

Chief  Justice,  Mr  Ball  to  act 
as,  during  abaenee  of  Mr 
Adams.   ....     Ill 

Chief  Justice  Adamsi  news  re^ 

ceived  of  death  of   .  116 

Chief  Justice  Hulme,  compli- 
mentary address  present- 
ed to  on  his  leainmg  the 
Colony    ....      68 
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COuliJUi  barqne  Libtrtady  ai- 
tempi  (»  to  eacape  irom 
wrest  «... 
CTiina  IToil  established  1845  . 
China  and  Hengkon^  reports 
relative  to,  in  Home  pa- 
pers, ezoite  deiision 

China  boy,  ezecutioii  of  two 
SnTopeans  for  murder  of 

China  Btation,  British  Ships  of 
War  on,  July  1859,  list  of 

Chui  Apo,  murderer  of  Captain 
da  Costa — ^trial  of    . 

Chinese  and  Enropeaas,  influ- 
ential public  meeting  of 
relative  to  Police  arrange- 
ments     .... 

Chinese  at  Hongkong  and  Can- 
ton, feeling  of,  with  regard 
to  defeat  at  Peiho    . 

Chinese   at   Singapore,    riots 


Chinese  authorities,  Grovemor 
empowered  to  hand  over 
captured  pirates  to 

Chinese  authorities  at  Canton, 
arrest  of  Seamen  on  board 
British  lorcha  Arrow,  by 
and  deolaration  of  hostih- 
ties  .... 

Chinese  authorities,  Pooiv/ng 
steamer  seized  by    . 

Chinese  Classics,  by  Dr.  Legge, 
IstVoL  issued 

Chinese  community,  proposed 
formation  of  Fire  Brigade 
by 

Chinese  Customs  Establish- 
ment at  Shanghai  com- 
menced by  Mr  l«ay 

Chinese  Customs,  Porfcuffueee 
str.  iShomrocX;  seized  by   « 

Chmese  emigrants,  new  scale 
of  diet  for 

Chinese  employ^  of  Govern* 
ment,  investigation  as  to 
gambling  amongst  . 

Chinese,  exedus  of  from  Hong- 
kong, in  consequence  of 
proclamation  issued  by 
Canton  braves 

Chinese,  fraudulent  proceed- 
ings of,  with  regard  to 
Passenger  ships  chartered 
by 


67 
59 

74 
81 
84 
64 

73 

85 
68 

114 

73 

110 

90 

72 

85 
86 
70 

70 

77 
67 


Chinese  miners  returned  from 
California^  gold  discove- 
ries made  by    . 

Chinese  new  year  and  the 
cracker  nuisance 

Chinese,  passes  and  lights  for 

Chinese,  presents  and  testimo- 
nials to  Sir  John  Bowring 
on  his  departure 

Chinese  prisoners,  alleged  in- 
humanity shown  in  con- 
finement of     .        .        . 

Chinese  rebels  from  Amoy, 
several  hundred  captured, 
armed,  in  Lower  Bazaar  . 

Chinett  Repository  published  at 
Hongkoiuj:  1844 

Chinese  Bqi>08iiory  ceases  pub- 
lication  .... 

Chinese^  reported  supply  of 
arms  to  by  Russians 

Chinese,  Return  of  mortality 
among  from  6th  February 
to  28th  April  1866  . 

Chinese  service,  British  sub- 
jects forbidden  to  enter 
without  sanction 

Ghin-chiny  barque,  Captain  of, 
tried  for  muider,  verdict, 
not  guilty.  Action  com- 
menced by  owners  against 
Mr  Lay  for  detention 

Chinnery,  Mr,  artist  dies 

Choral  Society,  concert  given 
by,  in  aid  of  City  Hall 
fund        .... 

Churchy 61 

City  Hall,  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  decide  competition 
designs    .... 

Ci^  Hospital,  Tule,  Dr.,  ap- 
pointed  superintendent   . 

Clan  fight  at  Deep  Bay  . 

Clan  fight  between  Hakkas  and 
Puntis     .        .        . 

Cleveriy,  Mr,  retires,  Pension 
granted    .... 

Climate  «... 

Clock  Tower,  plan  of  Mr  Raw- 
linjn  for,  accepted  . 

Clock  Tower  opened 

Clock  Tower  free  from  debt   . 

Clubs 14 

Club  house  opened        .        .      60 

Club,  regatta,  instituted         .      90 
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106 
110 


81 
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59 
64 


72 
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87 
65 


95 


114 

101 

86 

84 

109 
31 


94 
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Club,  Hongkong,  eximordina- 
17  treatment  of  volnnteen 
by  .  103-104 

Ooafltof  ....        4 

College,  St.  PauFB,  robbery  at    110 

Colony,  preparationB  for  de- 
fence of,  on  learning  of 
war  between  England  and 
Russia     ....       68 

Colonial  Chaplain,   ReTd.  Ji 

Wilion,  appointed  .  Ill 

Colonial     offices     foundation 

stone  of  laid    ...      60 

Colonial  officials,  ill  feeling  be- 
tween     ....      80 

Colonial  Secretary,  acting,  Mr 

Alexander  appointed  108 

Colonial  Sui^eon,  acting,  Dr 

Chaldecott,  appointed      .       80 

Colonial   Surgeon,    Dr  John 

Ivor  Murray,  appointed  .       81 

Colonial  Surgeon,  report  of, 

for  1864.  .      lOd-110 

Colonial  vessels,  registration  of      70 

Colony.      Hongkong   erected 

into  a,  1843     ...        3 

Coloun  presented  to  Volun- 

teem        ....      94 

Commercial  treaty  with  Siam      70 

Commercial  treaty  between 
United  States  and  Japan 
ratified    ....      67 

Commissioners  Imperial  visit 

Sir  H.  Pottinger     .  67 

Committee  appointed  with  re- 
ference to  Victory  Library    109 

Commission  of  euquiiy,  Vic- 
toria Prison     ...      95 

Commission   of  enquiry  into 

Police  system  ...      71 

Commissioners,   Messrs  Ball,      * 
and  Alexander,  appoint- 
ed    100 

Community  present  address  to 

Sir  H.  Kobinson  92-93 

Communioatlon    with    other 

ports 16 

Commimication  between  Hong- 
kong and  Macao,  Manda- 
rins endeavour  to  stop     .      74 

Compensation  paid  on  cession        3 

Confirmation  by  Home  autho- 
rities of  Mr  Green's  ap- 
pointment as  attorney  ge- 
neral      ....      80 


Conspiracy  at  Canton  to  earry 
on  piracy,  murder  and  in- 
cendiarism at  Hongkong      74 

Consul  at  Siam,  Hon.  C.  B. 

Hillier,  Cf.  Mag.  appointed      72 

Consul  U.  S.,  Junsdietion  of 
over  American  subjects  on 
board  American  vessela  in 
harbour  ....      71 

Contracts  invited  for  erection 

of  Police  Stations    .  72 

Convict  establishment  at  Stone 
cutters'  Island,  Mr  Doll- 
man,  i^pointed  Surgeon  of    101 

Coolie  Emigration,  Proclama- 
tion regulating,  issued  by 
Governor  Bonham  .  66 

Coolie  mutinies  during  1862  .      66 

Coolies  shipment  of  at  Amoy, 
invest^tion  into  diatur^ 
bance  daring  .        .        .      6& 

Coolie  slave  trade,  complainta 

against  iniquities  of         .      74 

Coolie  trade,  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Bowring  and 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  66 

Coolie  trade^    Peruvian   first 

noticed    ....      65 

Coolie  trade.  Regulation  re- 
specting ....      66 

Coolie  trade,  prosecution  oom- 
menced  against  ''Edio  do 
Povo"     ....      83 

Coolie  traffic  to  Chincha  is- 
lands forbidden  to  British 
subjects  and  ships   .  69 

Coolie  traffic  to  Chincha  is- 
lands, prohibition  with- 
drawn     ....      69 

Coolie  tragedies      ...       66 

Corea  and  Cha/rUideer  founder- 
ed in  a  typhoon,  all  on 
board  lost,  26th  June  1865    114 

Coroner,  Mr  May,  appointed      93 

Coroner's  inquest  held  on  body 
of  a  Chinaman,  shot  by  a 
policeman  .     101 

Coroner,  Mr  Tonnodiy,  apptd.     112 

Corsair y  steamer,  action  against 
by  Postal  authorities  61 

Coun^,  Legislative,  meeting 
of  with  regard  to  British 
Acts  of  Parliament  and 
their  manner  of  adoption 
in  Hongkong  ...      80 
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Courts  with  criminal  and  Ad* 
miralty    jariadiction    es- 
t^bliflhed 
Conrt  igrpt  bdd  within  jnria- 

ofl839  .  .  . 
Court  of  Summary  Juriadiction 
Crickel^  at  ...  . 
Crime  in  Hongkong 
Crimea,  subscriptiona  raised 
for  Soldi^m'  and  Sailors' 
families  .... 
Criminal  SeaBious,  number  of 

aerioui^  caaes    . 
Cumfa^  captured  near  Macao 

by  Chinese  passengera 
{jvspf   Subscription,   competed 
for  ;  Bifle  shooting,  20th 
February  1864 
Pup,   Subacqription,   competed 
for,    by  Volunteers,  8th 
March  1864     . 
Da    Costa,    Captain,    Dwyer, 
Lieut,  murdered  at  Chek 
Ohu         .        ,        .        . 

Daily  Fre^a,  action  brought 
against  for  libel  by  Mr 
D.  Jl.  CaldweU 

IhUly  Press,  action  against,  for 
libel,  by  Mr  Lo  bacheid    . 

DaiUy  Press,  action  entered 
atfainat,  for  libel,  by 
Messrs  Jardine  Matheson 
&Co 

Daily  Press,  Prosecution  a- 
gainst,  by  Mr  Fernandez, 
of  Macao 

Damage  to  shipping  in  a  Ty- 
phoon     ,        ,        .        . 

Davist  Mr,  eiucceeds  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tinger      .... 

Davis,  Sir  J.  F.,  appointed 
tIqc  Admiral  of  H.kong  . 

Davie?,  Mr  Tudor,  resigned 
appointment  aa  chief  Ma- 
gistrate  .        .        .        .82  83 

Davidson,  Mr  W.  M.  gazetted 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Jan- 
uary 1863        .        . 

Day,  Mr,  acting  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, died  2l8tSept  1858 

Day,  Mr,  appointed  acting 
Attorney  General    . 

Poane  and  '&ipp,  Messrs,  ap- 
pointed Sztra  Aides-de- 
camp     .... 
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55 
110 

14 
106 


105 
82 


98 


98 


62 


80 


85 


114 


60 


100 


Deane,  Mr.,  appointed  R^gifl- 

trar  Greneial    .        .  112 

Death  of  Chief  Justice  Adams, 

news  received  of      ,        .     115 
Debating  Society  established  .     109 
Decision,  important,  with  re- 
gard to  parcels  conveyed 
by  P.  &  O.  Co         .        .70 
Deep  Bay,  clan  fight  at  .        .86 
Defeat  at  Peiho,  news  received      84 
Defence  of  Colony,  meaaurea 
taken  on  learning  of  war 
between  England^Buasia      68 
Degradation  of  Prince  Kung  .     Ill 
Dent,  Mr,  Johu,  left  for  Eng- 
land       ....      91 
Deportation  of  beggars  .      101-102 
Diet,  new  scale  of  for  Chinese 

emigrants        ...      70 
Dinner  given  to  Sir  H.  Bobin- 

son,  on  leaving  for  Ceylon    107 
Disagreements,  local,  opinions 
of  Home  Press  with  r^gafd 
to    .        ,        ,        .        .82 
Disbandment  of  auziliaxy  Po- 
lice f proe         ...      68 
Discoveries  of  gold  made  by  re- 
turned Clunese  Calif  omi- 
an  miners        ...      67 
Discovery  ship,  Enierpriae,  ar- 
rival of  from  Arctic  sea   .      69 
Diseases  at     .        .        .        .35 
Disturbances  between  Troops, 
Police  and  others,  lives 
lost         ....     103 

Docks 15 

Docks,   ground  purchased  at 
Aberdeen  for  construction 

of 74 

Dodd  John,  gazetted  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant, Hongkong  Volux^ 
teen       ....      9a 
Dollar  declared  to  be  the  legal 

currency,  1842  .      &i 

Dollman,  Mr.,  appointed  Sur- 
geon of  Convict  Estab- 
lishment at  StonecuttejPs 
Ishmd  and  Health  Officer 
of  Hongkong  .  •  .  101 
Domestic  expenses  .         .       25 

Doughis  Mr.,    F.,  appointed 

Supt.  of  Victoria  Gaol     .      97 
Drains  reconnoitered  by  thieves    J 12 
Drill  Instructor  to  the  Yolun- 
teersy  teatunoaial  to  95 
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Duddelly  Mr.,  bread  and  flour 
belonging  to  destroyed  by 
inoendiaries     ...      74 

Barl  of  Elgin  anived  and  re- 
caived  an  addrefls  from 
the  oommnnity        .  75 

Earl  of  Elgin  re-arriyed  ao- 
companied  by  Ifajor  Ge- 
neral 9traabenssee  .  75 

Eaat  point,  attack  of  robbert 

on  native  shops  at  .  72 

EiuUm  Globe,  newspaper  es- 
tablished in  Hongkong,  .      58 

Echo  do  FovOf  first  number  of, 

published  in  April  1869  •      81 

Echo  do  PovOf  prosecuted  for 
ouotinfiran  article  from  the 
VaUy  freuupoa  the  Goo- 
lie  trade  ....      83 

Edict  published  by  mandarins 
oxderinff  all  Ghinese  to 
leave  £u>n^kong      .  74 

Education  Society,  Morrison, 
Boyal  Asiatic  Sodety's  li 
brary  offered  to  dS 

Elgin,  Earl  of,  left  Ganton  for 

Singapore        ...      81 

Elgin,  &n  of,  and  Baron  Gros 

axrived  21st  June  1860    .      88 

EUiott,  Gapt  first  governor   .      56 

Emigration   from   Ganton  to 

West  Indies     ...      86 

Emigrants,  Ghinese,  new  scale 

of  diet  for  d^  .70 

Emigrants  to   Jamaica,    first 

shipload  of      .  .69 

Encounter  between  police  and 

hill  robbers  at  Aberdeen      68 

English  and  French  Plenipo- 
tentiaries left  Hongkong 
for  tho  North  ...      82 

English  instruction  in  Govern- 
ment Schools  .•  .90 

Enscoe,  Dr.,  resident  Surgeon, 

Seamen's  Hospital,  died  .      96 

Enierffiu,  discovery  ship,  ar- 
rival from  Arctic  sea  69 

Envoys  from  Siam  to  Governor      68 

Escape  of  4  Europeans  from 

gaol         ....      68 

Escape  of  prisoners  from  gaol    195 

Escape  of  about  100  convicts 

from  Stonecutters'  Island      99 

Establishment  of  Ghinese  Gus. 

com.  at  S.hai  by  Mr  Lay      85 


Establishment  of  aanitariiuii 
at  Victoria  Peak  decided 
upon        .... 

Europe,  fortnightly  mails  to^ 
established 

Europeans  and  Ghinese,  influ- 
ential public  meeting  of 
relative  to  Police  amnse- 


85 
66 


73 

Eurupesn  residents,  meetiii|f 
of,  and  memorial  from,  to 
Sur  J.  Bowring  relative  to 
the  Native  ezodus   .  77-78 

Evacuation  of  Ganton  l^  allied 

Troops    ...         .91 

Exchange,  low,  Febniaiyl865    107 

Execution  of  2  Europeans  lor 

murder  of  Ghina  boy       .       81 

Execution  of  a  native  pirate  .       83 

Execution  of  5  Portuguese  pi- 
rates       ....     114 

Executive  and  Legislative 
Gounoils,  Mr  Akzander 
appointed  Provisional 
member  of       .  .     HO 

Exodus  of  Ghinese  caused  Ivy 
a  proclamation  from  the 
Ghmese  braves  77 

Expedition  against  Pirates  on 

the  West  Goast  79^^) 

Expedition  againgst  Pirates  by 

H.M.  Gun-boat  iS^mey    .      82 

Expedition  to  the  North,  por^ 
tion  of  67th  arrived  from 
Galcutta 85 

Expeditionary  Force,  arrival 

of  Troops  for,  April  1860      88 

Expeditionary  Force,    depar- 

tuie  of    .  .86 

Expeditionary  Force,  returned 

during  Nov.  and  ]>e&  1860      89 

Expeditionary  Force,  depar- 
ture of    .        .  .90 

Expenditure  of  the  Gdony     .      61 

Expenditure  and  revenue  dur- 
ing 1863  ....      67 

Expenditure  and  revenue  for 
1854        ....      69 

Expenses,  Military,  contribu- 
tion towards  demanded  by 
X}rovemment    .        .        .102 

Fahkee,  brig,  news  received  of 
the  loss  of       ...    106 

Fane's  H<NnBe  arrived  from 
Tientsin  ...      91 
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Fei-ma,  Bteamisr,  piratical  at- 
tack on    ....      73 

^eUeen  and  Kuishany  liyer 
steamers,  two  intended  at- 
tacks on  frustrated  .     106 

Feigusson,  Fisher  &  Co.,  oom« 
plete  the  ViUe  de  Hoe  stea- , 
msr,  at  Hongkong  .        .114 

Fernandez,  Mr,  of  Macao,  pro- 
secutm  the  Daily  JPress    . 

Fiery  Cross  arrived  after  a  pas- 
sage of  only  88  days        .     106 

Fight,  clan,  hetwaen  Hakkas 

andPimtis      ...      84 

Fight,  clan,  at  Deep  bs^         .      86 

Fire--Barrack8  of  41st  M.N.I. 

burned  down  ...       58 

Fire,  laige,  onl6th  March  1851      64 

Fire,    472   houses    destroyed 

28th  December  1851        .      65 

Fire  at  comer  of  Stanley  and 

Cochrane  streets      .        .  69-70 

Fire  in  Tai-ping-shan     .        .      72 

Fire  in  Western  market  .       72 

Fire     Brigade,    .    Volunteer, 

scheme  for  formation  of  .      72 

Fires,    inoenaiary,    involving 

loss  of  life  and  properW  .      77 

Fire,  destroying  Victoria  Ez- 
change,.  New  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Chapel  and  other 
buildings,  Idth  Oct.  1859      66 

Fire  at  Kowloong,  Commissa- 
riat Store  sheds  destroyed  90-91 

Fire,  destructive,  on  20th  No- 
vember 1862    ...      93 

Fire  on  board  P.  &  0.  steamer 

Cadiz       ....       94 

Fire,  destroying  matsheds  and 
coals  belonging  to  B.  S. 
Walker  &  Co.  .        .     105 

Fire  amongst  the  Chinese  hou- 
ses in  Oilman  street         .     112 

Fire,  extensive,  at  West  Point    115 

Firecracker,  American  steamer, 
Captain  of  fined  £50  for 
detaining  mails        .        .      93 

Fish  (see  markets)  .      44 

Flag,  British,  first  saluted  at 
Hongkong  by  French  ves- 
sels :        ...      58 

Flagstaff  at  Victoria  Peak  pro- 
ceeded with     ...      86 

Fleet,  Russian,  reported  to  be 
at  or  near  Batavia  .  67 


Fletcher,  Angus,  Mr.,  retires 

from  LegisLative  Council      91 

Flora  and  fauna  of  .         .       36 

Flora  Temple,  American  ship 

lost  on  the  Paracels         .       86 

Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  arrest 
of  Tarn  Aohoy,  Captain 
and  crew  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy  for  breach  of    .  86-87 

Foreign  Oifice  grant  a  pension 

to  Sir  John  Browning     .       85 

Fortnightly  mails  to  and  from 

Europe  established  .       66 

Foundation  Stone  of  new  Mis- 
sion Church  laid      .        .     113 

Frazer,  John,  gazetted  as  1st 
Lieutenant  m  the  Hong- 
kong Volunteers      .        .      92 

Franklyn,  Jjady,  caJled  at 
Hongkong  en  route  to  Eu- 
rope        ....      92 

Free  port,H.kongproolaimeda      56 

French  and  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries left  for  Shanghai      69 

French  and  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries left  Hongkong 
for  the  North  .        «       82 

French  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Peking  left  for 
Europe    ....      71 

Friend  of  China,  action  a^inst  a 

for    libel    by  Mr   Kobi- 
net 69 

Friend  of  China,  action  against 

by  Colonel  Caine     .        .      85 

Friend  of  China,  Editor  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  impri- 
sonment for  libelling  Col. 
Caine  •        .      85 

Friend  of  China,  Editor  of  has 
sentence  reduced  by  one 
half         ....      87 

Gale,  severe,  September  1855      71 

Gale,  severe,  30th  June  1865    113 

Gambling  amongst  Chinese 
emplo^6s  of  Government^ 
investigation   ...      70 

Gaol,  escape  from  by  4  Euro- 
peans      ....      68 

Gaol,  escape  of  prisoners  from      95 

Gaol,  Mr  T.  Douglas  appoint- 
ed Superiotendent  of  97 

Garden  public,        ...       13 

Garrison,     mortality    among 

troops  in,  during  1851-2-3      66 
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Oarrison,  skkneas  in      .         •      ^ 

Garrison,  Proyisional  Batta- 
lion organifled 

Garrison,  demand  for  contri- 
bution towards  expenses  of    102 

Gas  works       ....       14 

Gazette  Government  establish- 
ed 1841    ....      56 

Greneral  desoription  3 

Geology  of     .        .        .        .45 

Georg  Andreas,  Danish  brig, 
attacked  by  pirates,  Cap- 
tain killed        ,         .         .     109 

Gibb,  Mr,  John  Darby,  left  for 

Europe    .         .        .         .       d4 

Gifford,  G.  Mr,  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Ja- 
nuary, 1863     ...      94 

Gibraltar,  likeness  to      .        .        4 

Gold  discoveries  made  by  re- 
turned Chinese  Califor- 
nian  miners     ...      67 

Grovernment  offices,  list  of      .       10 

Government,  offices  of    .        .49 

CrovemorBhip   of  the   Colony 

assnmeaby  SirJ.  Bowring      68 

Government  scde  of  land  Aug. 

1855        ....      71 

Government  Schools,  English 

instruction  in,  training  of 

•        Interpreters    for    Public 

Service    ....       90 

Government  Schools,   annual 

report  on  for  1864   .         .     109 

Governor,  no  longer  Minister 

toCliina  ...        3 

Grovemor,  Mr  —  now  Sir  Her- 
cules — '  Robinson  appoint- 
ed  .        .        .        .        .81 

Governor,  Acting,  Mr  Mercer 

appointed        ...      93 

Governor  empowered  to  sur- 
render pirates  captured,  to 
Chinese  authorities  .    114 

Governor,  Sir  R.  G.  MacDon- 

nell  appointed  .     114 

Governorship  of  Canton,  ar- 
rangements made  for,  af- 
ter capture    .  .  .76 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  departed  for 

the  North  11th  Apr.  1860      88 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  and  Admiral 

Jones  arrived  .  89 

Green  F.  W.,  Mr,  appointed 

acting  Attorney  General      80 


80 


Green  F.  W.,  Mr,  confirmed  in 
appointment  as  Attorney 
€ieneral  .... 

Oreta,  Bremen  brig,  condemn- 
ed as  prize  to  H.  M.  S. 
BdurrcuxnUa,  having  Riu^ 
sians  on  board 

Gros,  Baron,  with  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  arrived  21st  Jane 
1860        .... 

Ground  rent,  memorial  pray- 
ing for  roduotion  of 

Ground  rent  annual  to  govern* 
mentl849 

Ground  rent,  request  for  re- 
mission of  to  Chinese  for 
first  year 

Gunpowder,  ordinance  respect- 
ing manufacture  <ko. 

Gutzlaff,  Rev.,  death  of 

Hai-fung  and  Lok-f ung  taken 
by.  insurgents  . 

Hakka.  population  . 

Hakkas  and  Puntis^  dan  fight 
between 

Hall,  City,  Concert  given  by 
Choral  Society  in  aid  of 
fund        .... 

Haughty  and  Opoamm  destroy 
13  piratical  junks^    . 

Harbour,  appearance  of 

Harbour,  description  of 

Harlaud,  Dr  W.  A.,  Colonial 
Surgeon,  died  12th  Sep- 
tember 1858    . 

Harper,  Mr,  Patrick  Rose,  ga- 
zetted Justice  of  the  Peace 
January  1863  . 

Health  Officer,  Mr  BoUman, 
appointed 

Hillier,  Hon.  C.  B.,  Chief  Mar 
gistrate,  appointed  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Con- 
sul at  Siam 

Hindostan,  transport,  sailed 
with  a  Battery  of  ArtiUeiy 

History,  Early 

Historical  sketch  as  a  British 
Colony   *.        .        .        , 

Holliday,  Wise  k  Co.,  Messrs 
burglary  committed  on 
premises  of  99-100 

Home  Grovernment  demand  a 
contribution  toward  Mili- 
tary expenses  .        »       .     102 


88 
61 


65 

61 

64 

68 
19 

83 


95 

112 

4 
6 


80 


94 
101 


72 

105 


66 
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Home  Press  opinion  of,  with 
regard  to  local  disagree- 
ments     ....      82 

'Hongkong,  arrangements 
made  for  security  of 
during  bombardment  of 
Canton    .  .75-76 

Hongkong  and  California,  Chi- 
nese passenger  trade  be- 
tween      .... 

Hongkong  and  China,  reports 
relative  to  in  Home  papers 
excite  derision . 

Garrison,    Provi- 
sional Battalion  organized 

Hope,  Admiral,  departed  for 
the  North,  9th  April  1860 

Hope,  Adm.,  left  for  England 

Hospital,  Civil,  Dr  J.  A.  Yule 
appointed  Superintendent 


67 


101 


Hospital,  Seamens*,  resident 
Snigeon  Dr.  Enscoe  died 

Hostilities  declared  at  Canton, 
in  consequence  of  Chinese 
authorities  having  arrest- 
ed seamen  on  board  the 
lorcha  Arrow  . 

Hotels 23 

Hotel,  first  class,  proposal  to 
establish  in  Hongkong     . 

Hotel  Company  established 

How-qua  Hong  merchant  dies 

How-Yii-tien,  rendition  of  to 

the  Chinese  authorities  111-112 

Httfium,  Mr,  F.  S.  house  of 
broken  into 

Holme,  Mr.y  appointed  Judge 
of  Vice  Admiralty  Court 

Huhne,  Chief  Justice  snsp.     , 

Holme,  Chief  Justice,  compli- 
mentary address  to,  on  de- 
parture for  Europe, 

Toe  house        .... 

Ice  first  imported  . 

Uoilo,  Sual  and  Zamboanga,  in 
the  PhillipineSy  opened  to 
trade        .... 

ImpuUo  ds  LetraSf  Portuguese 
mi^^azine,  established 

Incendiaries,  destruction  of 
bread  and  flour  belonging 
to  Mr  Duddell,  by  . 

Incendiarism,  on  part  of  Chi- 

alarm  caused  by  73 


96 


73 


98 

114 

69 


102 

60 
61 


70 
115 


74 


Incendiarism,  ipiacy  and  mur- 
der, conspuracy  at  Canton 
to  carry  on  at  Hongkong.      74 

Incendiary  fires,  involving  loss 

of  life  and  properly        .      77 

Indies,  West,  Emigration  from 

Canton  to        .        .        .86 

Inglis,  Mr.,  Harbour  Master 
and  Marine  Mugistoate, 
left  for  England       .  90 

Inquest  on  the  body  of  a  Chi- 
naman shob  by  a  Police 
Constable    -    .        .        .     101 

Inquests  on  bodies  of  men  kill- 
ed in  disturbance  between 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  PoHoe- 
men,  &c.  .  104 

Insects  of        ....      45 

Insurgents,  Hat-fung  and  Lok 

fung  taken  by  .        .       68 

Interpreters,  training  of,  for 
Public  Service,  at  Govern- 
ment Schools  90 

Investigation  as  to  gambling 
amongst  Chinese  employ^ 
of  Government        .        ,       70 

Island  QueeUy  steamer,  v.  ^e- 
j^tU,  P.  &  O.  Co.,  decision 
in  Vice-Admiralty  Court .     107 

Jamaica,  first  ship  load  of  emi- 
grants to  ...      69 

Jamsetjee  Je^eebhoy,  Sir,  Oap- 
taln  and  crew  arrested  for 
breach  of  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act         .  .  86-87 

Japan  and  America,  ratifica- 
tion of  treaty  between     .       67 

Japan,     American    squadron 

sailed  for         ...      67 

Japanese,  party  of,  visited  the 
Colony  on  their  return 
from  New  York  .      89 

Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  tes- 
timonial to  by  95th  Begi       62 

Jardine,  Matheson  A  C^., 
threatened  attack  on  pre- 
mises of  .  .        .73 

Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co., 
Messrs,  action  for  libel 
commenced  against  Daily 
Press       .        .        .        .85 

Jardine,  Mr,  B.;  and  the  Sai- 
lor's Home  104 

Jarman  Mr,  appointed  acting 

Superintenaent  of  Police     88 
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Jervois,  Major  Qenenl  ap- 
pointed Lieut  (rovemor      64 

Jewellery  establishment  of  Mr 

Lapraik,  robbery  at         . .  100 

JoneSy  Admiral,  arrived  89 

Johnson,  Mr,I>eputy  S.  tendent      56 

Journals,  local,  Crown  nroae- 

cution  against  for  libel    ,      80 

Judge,  acting,  of  dummanr 
Jurisdiction  Oourty  JMur 
Whyte  appointed    .        95-110 

Junkmen   and  Police,  fraoas 

between  ....      62 

Junks,  purporting  to  be  re- 
bels, oidered  to  leave  the 
harbour  ....      73 

Juries,  nuiQber  of  persons  cap- 
able of  serving  ou  in  1848      62 

Jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  Consul 
over  American  subjects 
on  board  American  vea- 
sels  in  harbour  71 

Jury,  dedsion  by  on  an  im- 
portant mercantile  point 
with  regard  to  opium       .      96 

Jury  list,  Mr  Wong  Ashing, 

included  February  1858  .      76 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  several 

gazetted  in  January  1863      94 

Kane,  Mr.,  W.,  gazetted  Cap- 
tain in  l^e  Volunteer 
Corps      ....      91 

Kane,  Dr.,  attacked,  robbed 
and  left  for  dead  in  broad 
daylight  ....     109 

Keeuan,  Sir,  appointed  Amer- 
ican Consul     ...      67 

Keenan,  Mr,  U.  S.  Consul, 
bailed  to  appear  at  Su- 
preme Court    ...      71 

Keshen  degraded   i<x  ceding 

Hongkong       ...      55 

Kinthany  and  Feiaeen,  river 
steamers,  two  intended  at- 
tacks on  finistratod  .    105 

Kowloong,      •        .        .        .        1 

Kowloong,  a  resort  for  pirates        2 

Kowloong    handed    over    to 

British    ....      88 

Kowloong,  disposition  of  Ter- 
ritory     ....      89 

Kowloong,  destruction  of  Com- 
missariat Store  Sheds  by 
fire,  90-91 

Kowloong,  land  sale,  July  1864    101 


KowloODff,  99th  B^giment  or- 
dered to  .        .        .103 

Kowloong,  land  sale  104 

Kowloong,  tenders  invited  for 
the  erection  of  a  Police 
Station  at        .        .        .110 

Kung,  Prince,  temporary  de- 

gredation  of    .        .        >     lU 

Lady  Fierce,  arrival  of    .        .68 

Lamps  to  be  suspended  bef ora 

doors  of  houses  60 

Lament  John,    Mr,    left  for 

England  ....    110 

Land  increase  in  price  of  1844      68 

Land  leases  sale  of  1847  61 

Land,  purchasers  of  to  comply 

with  regulation        .        .      72 

Land  sales  previous  to  treaty 

not  to  be  recognized.        .      58 

Land  sales,  June  1841   .  66 

Land  sales  in  1849        .        .      62 

Land  extraordinary  sale  of,  for 

»10 63 

Land  sale  August  1856.  71 

Land  sale  at  Pokefulum.        .      82 

Land  sale  at  Kowloon,  July 

1864        ....     101 

Land  sale  at  Kowloon    .        .     104 

Land  tax,  Chinese  government 

relinquishes  claim  to       .      59 

Land  under  cultivation  at  time 

of  cession         ...        5 

Lapraik,  Douglas,  Mr.,  left  the 

Colony    .        .        .        .9899 

Lapraik,  Douglas,  Mr.,  rob- 
bery at  establishment  of .     160 

Law   bearing  upon   Chinese^ 

leniency  of  .     109 

Lay,  Mr.,  establishes  Chinese 

Customs  at  Shanghai       .      85 

Lay,  Mr.,  action  against,  by 

owners  of  barque  Chinehink      87 

Legge,  Dr.,  Ist  volume  of  Chi- 
nese classics  issued  by     .       90 

Legislative  Council  of,    .        .50 

L^islative  Council,  meeting  of 
relative  to  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment      ....      80 

Legislative  Council,  address 
to  Sir  H.  Bobiuson  on  his 
leaving  for  Ceylon  .        .92.93 

Legislative  Council  and  Post 

Office  Ordinance  .       94 

Legis.  Council,  sub-committee 

to  revise  Bankruptcy  Act      97 
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Legislative  Conneil  and  Milita- 
ry contribution  103 

Legislative  Council  and  Limit- 
ed Liability  Ordinance    .     106 

Legislative  Council,  Mr  Suther- 
land appointed  member  of    107 

Lemann,  Mr.,  H.  B.,  gasetted 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Ja- 
nuary 1868      ...      94 

Levi  and  Moses  committed  to 

trial  for  fraud  .        .      94 

Libel,  Lord  Campbell's  act    .       69 

Libel  against  Colonel  Caine, 
Editor  of  Friend  of  Chvna 
sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  for    .        .85 

Libel,  action  for,  brought  by 
Mr  D.  B.  Caldwell  against 
DMyPrtss      ...      88 

Libel,  action  for,  against  DaUy 

Press  by  Mr  Lobscheid    .      86 

Libel,  action  for,  entered 
against  DaUy  Press  by 
Messrs  Jardine,  Mathe- 
son  &  Co.  .        .85 

Libel^  action  for,  brought 
against  Friend  of  Cfwna 
byMrRobinet        .        .       69 

Libertad,  Chilian  barque,  at- 
tempt toescapefrom  arrest      67 

Libraries        ....      15 

Library  (Victoria)  and  reading 

room,  opened  .  .  *  62 

Libraiy,   Victoria,   discussion 

with  regard  to  .     108 

Library,  Victoria,  Committee 
appointed  to  report  upon 
beet  means  of  carrying  on    109 

Lighting,  eastward  of  Murray 
Battery,  preparations  for, 
completed        .        *        .      73 

Lights  and  passes  for  Chinese    110 

Limited  Liability  Act,  peti- 
tion from  Chamber  of 
Commerce  .        .    107 

Limited  Liability  Act  passed 

by  Legislative  Council  107 

limited  Liability  Ordinance, 
protest  of  Honorable  Mr 
Whittall  ...     109 

Lok-fung  and  Hai-fung  taken 

by  insurgents  68 

L-donMission  established  1843      58 

Lord  of  the  IdeSy  boats  crew  of 

picked  up  at  sea      .  93 


107 
3 


66 


Lovell  Lieut.  Colonel,  J.  W., 
appointed  commanding 
Koyal  Engineer  in  China 

Lye-ye-moon  pass,  the   . 

Macao  Grovemment  refuse 
countenance  to  British 
subjects  .... 

Macao,   Governor  of,   paid  a 

visit  to  the  Colony  .        «      68 

Macao,  Volunteers  proceed 
thither  at  the  invitation  of 
H.  £.  the  Governor '      .  104-5 

Macao  and  Hongkong,  man- 
darins endeavour  to  stop 
native  communication     . 

Macao,  Mr  Bobinet,  Peruvian 
Consul  for,  action  for  Ubel 
by  against  Friend  of  Chma 

MacDonnell,  Sir  ftichard,  ap- 
pointed Governor    .        , 

MacLane,  B.,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner, arrives 

Ma-chow- Wong,  cargo  of  susar 
taken  by  pirates,  traced  to 
shop  of    .        .        ,        . 

Ma-chow- Wong,  trial  of  for 
confederatinff  with  pirates 

Madeira,  resemolance  to  .     . 

Magistrate,  Chief,  resignation 
of  appointment  as,  by  Mr 
Tudor  Davies  .        .        .  82-83 

Magistrate,  Police,  Mr  C.  C. 
Smith,  Begistrar  Greneral, 
appointed 

Mahomedan  Mosque  opened 
1843        .... 

Mails,  fortnightly,  to  and  from 
Europe,  established 

Mails,  Captain  of  Firecracker 
fined  £50  for  detaining    . 

Malmsbuiy,  Earl  of,  and  Dr 
Bowriug,  correspondence 
between  regarding  coolie 
trade 

Mandarin  language,  work  on, 
by  Mr  Wade    . 

Marine  lot  holders,  Meeting  of 
respecting  the  **Praya." 

Marriage  ordmance  passed     . 

Markets  licensed    . 

Markets,  list  and  prices  of  ar- 
ticles in  English  and  Chi- 
nese        .... 

Market,  Central,  attempt  to 
set  fire  to         .        .        . 
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Markets,  Ordioanoe  respecting      68 
building  of 

Market  and  Polioe  arrange- 
ments, improTements  ef- 
fected in         ...      75 

Marshal  of  Yice-Admiralty 
Court,  Mr  Tonnochy  ap- 
pointed 112 

MRBonic  lodges       ...      14 

Massacre  of  Russians  in  Peking 

reported  ...       82 

MasBon,  Mr.,  appointed  Regis* 

trar  of  Supreme  Court  lip 

May,   Mr.,    appointed    acting 

assistant  Magistrate  83 

May,  Mr.,  appointed  first  po- 
lice Magistrate  &  Coroner.      93 

May,  Mr.,  left  for  England    .     112 

MacDonall  John,  Mr. ,  gazetted 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
January,    1863  94 

IfacDonnel^     Sir   Ricbd.  G. 

appointed  GoTemor  114 

McLane,   R,    United   States 

Commissioner,  arrival  of .       67 

Meeting,  public,  c^  influential 
Eiuropeans  a^d  Chinese 
relative  to  Pohce  arrange- 
ments .73 

Meeting,  public,  for  establish- 
ment of  School        .        .      70 

Memorial  to  Sir  J.  Bowring, 
by  European  residents,  re- 
lieve to  exodus  of  Chinese  77,78 

Mendicants  .apprehended  and 

deported.         ...     102 

Mercer,  Hon.  W.  T.,  appoint- 
ed Colonial  SecretiuT'  68 

Mercer,  Mr ,  appointed  Acting 

Governor         ...      93 

Mercer,  Mrs.,  Volunteer  Rifle 

match  phzesdistributed  by      95 

Mercantile  point  of  importance 
with  regard  to  opium,  de- 
cided by  a  jury  96 

Mercwry,  steamer,  seized  and 

accused  of  piracy     .  Ill 

Meteorology  ...      30 

Military  Contribution,  Meet- 
ing of  Legislative  Council 
respecting  108 

Military  Contribution,  public 

meeting  held  102 

Mil.    Contribution,    reply   of 

Col.  Sea  to  Memorial      .     106 


Military  Contribution,  propos- 
ed postponement  of  until 
profits  of  Mint  could  bear 
the  charge  .     114 

Military  forces  stationed  at     .      51 

Minister  at  Peking,  Sir  Ru- 
therford Alcock  appointed    111 

Mint,     site    for    selected    in 

Causeway  Bay  99 

Mint,  Ordinance  ^or  establish' 

ing  approved  by  the  Queen     1 01 

Missions  at  Hongkong    .  62 

Mission  Church,  new,  founda- 
tion stone  laid         .         .     113 

Mitchell,  Mr.,  W.  H.  appoint- 
ed acting  chief  Magistrate      83 

Mitchell,  Mr.,  F.  W.,  appoint- 
ed Postmaster  Genml    .       92 

Monopoly  of  opium,  re-estab- 
lished from  Ist  April,  1858      77 

Mortality,  186a~1866    .  36 

Mortality  in  55th  Regt.  1843 .       68 

Mortality    among    £x>ops   in 

Garrison  during  1851-2-3      66 

Mortality  among  Chinese,  from 

February  to  April  1866    .       72 

Morrison  Education  Society, 
library  of  Royal  Asiatic 
Socio^  offered  to     .  98 

Moses  and  Levi  committed  to 

trial  for  fraud  .      94 

Murder  of  Captain,  Officers, 
passengers  and  crew  of  ^r- 
ratoon  Apcar    ...      66 

Murder  of  a  number  of  crew  of 
Hongkong  loroha  by  Pi- 
rates       ....      71 

Murder,  piracy  and  incendiar 
rism  at  Hongkong,  coh- 
spiracy  at  Canton  to 
carry  on  .  -74 

Murder  of  Captain  and  2  of 
crew  of  schooner  Neva  by 
pirates     ....      75 

Murder  and  piracy,  Boggs,  Eli 

M,  i^merican,  tried  for  75 

Murder  of  China  boy,  execu- 
tion of  2  Europeans  for    .      81 

Murder,  trial  of  Capt.  Saunders 

barque  Chi/n  Ckmy  for      .      87 

Murder  of  a  Paanee,  and  his 

wife  in  Taipingshan  97 

Murder  and  riot,  11  men  of 
99th  Regt  tried  on  charge 
of  and  acquitted       .  105 
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Murder  of  about  80  men  by 

pirates     ....     108 

Murray  Battery,  preparations 
for  lightiiig  eastward  of 
completed        .        .         *      73 

Murray,  Br.  John  Ivor,  ap- 
pointed Colonial  Surgeon      81 

Murray,  Mr,  C.  W.,  apptd. 
member  of  the  Leg. 
Council    ....       91 

Murray,  Mr.,  C.  W,  m.l.c.  left 

for  England     ...     107 

Murrow,  Mr,  editor  of  Daihf 
PresSy  enquiry  into  charges 
brought  by  against  Mr  D. 
R  CaldweU     .        .        .91 

Name  &a        ....        1 

Namtow  taken  by  assault         78-79 

Naval  Yard    ....       12 

Naval  forces  stationed  at         .      61 

N^paul  V.  Idomd  QuMn^  deci- 
sion in  Vice  Admiralty 
Court       .        .        .        .107 

Neutrality  proclamation  with 
recard  to  the  Chinese  re- 
bellion    .        ,        .        .       69 

Neoa,  schooner,  attacked  by 
pirates,  Captain  and  2  of 
the  crew  murdered  .        .      75 

Newspapers    ....      15 

Noble,    Mr,   H.,   gazetted   as    * 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Ja^ 
nuaryl863       ...      94 

North  Star,  Captain,  officers, 

<kc.  murdered^  by  pirates      90 

Officials,   Colonial,  ill  feeling 

between   ....      80 

Opium  fraud    by    Rustomjee 

and  Sand  ford  ...      92 

Opium,  important  mercantile 

point  decided  by  a  Jury  .       96 

Opium  monopoly  discussion  re- 
specting ....       63 

Opium  monopoly  re-establish- 
ed from  Ist  April  1858     .      77 

Opo98um  and  Haughty  destroy 

13  pirate  junks         .         .     13  2 

Ordinance  proposed  draft   of 

publishi«|d         ...       62 

Ord.  for  the  better  regulation 

of. building  markets  &c    .       68 

Ordinances  of  the  colony, 
Messrs  Ball  and  Alexander 
appointed  commis,  for 
compiling  a  new  edition  of    100 


Ordinuioe  for  estabUshing  a 
Mint,  approved  by  the 
Queen      .... 

Oriental  Bank  incorporated    . 

Owners,  Ancient,  of 

P.  &  O.  Company,  complaint 
against  respecting  delays. 

P.  &  O.  Co.,  parcels  by,  im- 
portant decision 

P.  &  0.  Steamer  Ca^nton  wreck- 
ed at  Macao     . 

Paracels,  American  ship  Flora 
Temple  lost  on 

Parkes  Mr  (now  Sir  Harry), 
left  for  North  to  join  Lozd 
Elgin       .... 

Parliament,  British  Acts  of, 
careless  manner  of  adop- 
tion in  Hongkong    . 

Parsee  and  his  wife  murdered 
in  Taipingshan 

Passenger  ships  chartered  by 
Chinese,  fraudulent  pro- 
ceedings of       .        .        . 

Passenger  trade,  Chinese,  be- 
tween Hongkong  and  Ca- 
lifornia.   .... 

Passes  and  Lights  for  Chinese 

Pauncefote,  Mr,  to  perform 
duties  of  Attorney  General 

Peaks,  height  and  number  of 

Peak  Victoria 

Peak,  Victoria,  road  to,  Sani- 
tarium and  flag  staff  pro- 
ceeded with     . 

Peak,  Victoria,  attack  made 
upon  the  signalman  by 
Chinese   .... 

Peace  with  Russia,  news  of  re- 
ceived     .        . 

Pe-chi-li,  Admiral's  squadron 
leave  for  Gulf  of 

Peiho,.  news  of  our  defeat  at  . 

Peiho  defeat,  feeling  among 
Chinese  at  Hongkong  and 
Canton  regarding     . 

Peking,  Sir  R.  Alcock  appobit- 
ed  Minister  at 

Peking,  reported  massacre  of 
Russians  at      .        .        . 

Pelle w.  Vice  Admiral  leaves  for 
England  ...» 

Pension  granted  to  Col.  Caine 

Pension  granted  to  Sir  John 
Bowring  .        .        « 
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Pension  granted  to  Mr  Clever- 
ly on  retirement 
Pension  granted  to  the  Bishop 
Perry,  Commodore  U.S,  Navy, 
departure  of,  and  present- 
ation of  address  andplate 
by   Americans  of   Hong- 
kong and  Canton     . 
Permission  granted  to  proceed 

with  Water  works    . 
Perkis,  Mr,  murdered 
Petition  from  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce against  Limited  Li- 
ability Act 
Phillip  pines  ;  Sual,  Iloila  and 
Zamboanga,  open  to  trade 
Pirates  and  Piracy  cases  1843. 
,,    prevalence  of  1847. 
„     Ord.  for  prevention  of  . 
,,    oases  of  during  1862 
,,     in  March  1853 
9,    April  1858     . 
, ,     existence  of  two  large  pi- 
ratical fleets  declar^      . 
,,    May  1853 
„    June  and  July  1853 
, ,     capture  of  Hongkong  lor- 
cha  and  murder  of  crew 
at  Mee-chow 
,,     22  cases  noted  between 
Nov.  1856  and  Jan.  1867 
„     attack  upon  Fei^ma  str. 
„     March  1857   . 
9,    during  May  k  June  1857 
,  y    murder  and  incendiarism 
at  Hongkong,  conspiracy 
at  Canton  to  carry  on 
„    January  and  Feb.  1857. 
„     cases    reported    during 

June  and  July  1857 
„    September  and  Oct.  1857 
,9    and  murder,  trial  of  EU 

M.  Boggs  for 
„    during  March  1858 
„    during  May  1858  . 
„    and  the  absence  of  Mr 

Caldwell's  services 
,,    during  September  1859 
„    in  October  1859     . 
„    Captain,  officers,  &o.  of 
North  Star  murdered     . 
„    some  80  men,  murdered 
y,     Oeorg   Andreas^   Danish 
brig,  attacked  and  Cap- 
tain killed  • 
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rates  and  Piracies— 7  Chi- 
nese convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death      .  Ill 
Mercury^  steamer,  seised 
and  accused  of      .              Ill 
effect  of  handing  prison- 
ers    over     to    Chineae 
authorities    .         .   *     .     112 
piratical  craft  destroyed 
and  loroha  taken          .     115 
plunder  of  Shek  pai  wan.       60 
condemned  received  free 
pardons         .        .         .01 
23,  junks,  destroyed  by 
Commander  Hay  .         .       63 
threatened     attack     on 
Hongkong  by        .         .       68 
atTaichow            .        •       70 
severe   encounter  with, 
hy  Bittern     ...       71 
Neva,  soh. ,  attacked  by .       76 
trial  of  Ma-chow- Wong 
for  confederating  witib.       75 
capture  of  passage  boat .       76 
cargo  of  sugar  taken  by 
traced  to  shop  of  Ma- 
chow-Wong  75 
junks,  fleet  of,  destroyed 
at  Lingting,  upon  repre- 
sentation B  of  Mr  Cald  well      79 
on  West  Coast,  expedi- 
tion against.          .         .      80 
junks    destroyed    near 
Macao           ...      80 
large  nest  of,  destroyed 
near  Macao                           81 
expedition    against    by 
8laney           ...      82 
destruction  of  4  junks  by 
Clovm    .        .        .        .       82 
Chinese  pub.  exe.tion  of      83 
Danish  brig  CfUcOy   at- 
tacked by      .        .         .97 
capture  of  at  Bias  bay  .     106 
sent  to  Canton  for  trial .     116 
skirmish  between  police 
and,  at  Aberdeen  .        .     112 
Haughty    and   Oposmm 
destroyed  13  junbi        .     112 
Railway,  Siamese  brig, 
capture  of  by         .             113 
5  Portuguese  executed  .     114 
Governor  empowered  to 
give  up  to  Chinese  auth- 
orities  ....     114 
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FirattiB  and  PJanoM-^JaBka 
burnt  and  iianded  oyer 
to  MaTidarins  •    114 

PlenipotontiariesiNraoeed  from 

Shanghai  to  Peking       .      83 
„     left  for    Shanghai  69 

„     left   Hongkong  for  the 

North    ....      82 

PoiBoning  of  loieign  reddeirta 

attempted  fay  arMoio  in 

the  broad        ...      73 

Pokfoolnm  exounion  to  13 

„     land  at)  put  up  for  sale.      82 

PoHoeiorce 60 

,9    rate,  act  eBtablishing     .      60 
„     ioreoj.    mai-adminisfcra- 

tionof  ...      66 

,9     force,  aux.,  disbanded  .      68 
,,     and  hill  robbera,  encoun- 
ter between  at  Abeordeen      68 
,y    ajBtem^   oomnuBaion   of 

enquiry         ...      71 
,y    atatibna,  eontraots  incit- 
ed for  erection  of  .      72 
„     aixangementa,      public 

meeting  relatiye  to  73 

,y    aadmarketarnmgements 

improTementa  effected  .      75 
,,    Mr  Jarman  acting  super- 

iJktendent.     ...      83 
,,    tema   offerod   to   men 

from  Bombay  .      91 

„    Captain  Quin  and  draft 

of  Bombay  natives  arrive      92 
„    Magistrate,  Mr  May  ap- 
pointed        ...      93 
„    Constable,    inquest   on 

Chinaman  shot  by .  101 

„  Station  at  Kowloon,  ten- 
ders invited  for  the  eieo- 
tion  «f .  .110 

yy    gang    of  robbers   fired 

upon  by  112 

„    Magistrate,    Mr  C.    C. 

Smith,  appointed.        .    112 
,9    suggested  reorganisation 
of         ....    lis 
Fortwrn,  steamer,  seized   by 

Chinese  aothointios  110 

Population,  general  statement 

of         ....      17 
„    European  18 

„    Chinese  (general)  .  18 

„    Punti  ...       19 

„    Feuds  between  native    .      20 
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94 
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69 
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Portuguese  steamer  Shamrock 
seised  by  Chinese  Customs 

Possession  taken  of  tiie  Island 
January  1841  . 

Postage  stamps  first  issued  on 
the  8th  December  1862    . 

Post  Office  Ordinance  and  Le- 
gislative Council 

Post  Office^  new,  opened 

Postal  facilities  established     . 

Postmaster  General,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Mitchell  appointed    . 

Pottinger,  Sir  H.  made  Q.  C,  B. 

Power,  Mr.,  appointed  Acting 
Second  Police  Magistrate 

P)faya,  appearance  ^ 

Praya,  extent  of     . 

Praya,  meeting  of  Marine  lot- 
holders,  with  regard  to    . 

Precautions  taken  for  security 
of  Hongkong  during  bom- 
bardment of  Canton         .  75-76 

Present  state  of  Public  build- 
ings, 4^0.  ... 

Presentation  to  Admiral  Sir 
Michael  Seymour  on  de- 
parture   .... 

Presents  to  Sir  John  Bownng, 
by  Chinese,  on  his  depar- 
ture        .... 

Presentation  of  addivases,  to. 
to  Chief  Justice  Adams    , 

Prison  on  Stonecuttws'  Island, 
proposal  to  erect  a  . 

Prison,  Victoria^  Commission 
of  enquiry  into  condition 
of 

Prisoners,  Chinese,  alleged  inl 
humanity  shown  in  con- 
finement of 

Prisoners,  escape  of,  from  gaol 

Priae  Meeting,  VoLteer,  Dec. 
1864;  Prizes  distributed 
by  Lady  Robinson 

Proclamation  issued  tiiat  Brit- 
ish sulnects  were  not  to 
enter  Chinese  service 

Proclamation  issued  regulating 
Coolie  emigration    . 

Proclamation  of  neutrality  with 
regard  to  the  Chinese  re- 
bellion    .... 

Proclamation  issued  by  Can- 
ton braves,  causes  exodus 
of  Chinese  from  Hongkong 
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ProdanuikMHi  of  Oolonel  Me 
Mahony  to  the  naiiTOB  «t 
Kowloong 

FkogreM  of  Colony  after  fov- 
mation    •        •        •        • 

Frohibitioa  of  Ckwlie  traffic 
to  Ohinoha  iBlaada  wiib* 
drawn      .        .        .        • 

Ftamotiona  and  Appointmenta 
in  the  H.kong  Volunteen 

Propoaed  poatponeBoent  of  Mi- 
litary oontribution  until 
profita  on  Mint  <»uld  bear 
thediafge 

Fkeaecutiona  for  libel  againai 
loqal  Joumala 

Fjroeecution  aoainat  JkMy 
Ft99B  by  Mir  Femandes, 
of  Maeap 

ProYisional  Battalion  organi- 
aed  for  garriaoning  Hong- 
kong        .... 

Public  Meeting  held  with  re- 
gard to  the  Military^Con- 
tribntion 

Public  Meeting  for  eatabliah- 
ment  of  bcdooI 

Puntia'and  HakVais  daa  fight 
between  ,        .        •        . 

Pttblic  eatabliBhiQenta^  liat  of 

Queen,  ateamer,  captured  by 
bravea  who  had  embarked 


Qmn.  Captain, ;  arrived  with  » 

draft  of  Bombay  natlvea 

for  the  Polioe . 
Baoe  Oourae 

Bacea  at       ...        . 
Railway  between  Oantcm  and 

Cidcutta  spoken  of 
BMvodyf  Siameae  brig,attaok^ 

edbyPiratea 
Bailwaya   in  China»  meeting 

held  respecting, 
Bainsy  damage  cansed  by 
Baina,  heavy  in  July  and  An^ 

giiatl866 
Bain,  abaenoe  of  in  June  and 

July  1859 
Bawliiij^    Mr.,  awarddd  let 

prise  for  beat  deaign  for 

water  works    . 
Bawlinga,  Mr,  reoeiveB  permia- 

aion  to  proceed  with  water 

worka      .... 
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Bawliagi  Mr,  &  &,  left  far 
England  .... 

Bebela  from  Amoy,  aevenl 
hundred  eaptorod,  armed, 
in  lower  Bajsaar 

Bebellion,  Chineae,  neutrality 
proclamation  with  regard 
to 

Bebel  Junka  (purportingia  be) 
ordered  to  leave  tM  har- 
bour       .... 

Be-eatabliahmenb  of  Opium 
monopoly  from  lat  April 
1858        ...        . 

Bef  ormatoiy  at  Weat  Point, 
site  mnted  for 

Begatta  Club  instituted  . 

Begiatralion  wrf^  dispntea  be* 
tween  Mx  Davia  and  the 
community 

Begistratieii  ordinance  amend- 
ed     

Begistration  of  aU  Gokmiai 
vessels     .... 

Begistrar  General,  Mr  Thomaa 
Turner,  a^poinled    . 

Registrar,  Acfcinff,  of  Suprnme 
Court,  MrMaaaonappotnfr* 
ed 

Begistrar  Gbeneral,  Ur  C.  CL 
Smith,  Qonfinned  in  offioe 
of.   ..... 

Begistrar  General,  Mr  C.  G. 
Smi^  appointed  Police 
MagiatmAe 

Begistrar  General,  Mr  Deane 
a{^inted 

Removal  of  Post  Offiea,  Um^ 
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itionof  Hew-Yil-tieD  to 
the  Chinese  authoritiea  111-112 
Bent  ol  honaea  at  •        .        •      93 
Report,  annual,  on   Go'vetai> 

ment  schools  for  1804      .     1/Q9 
Bm>rt  of  Colonial  fimgeonfar 

1864  «        •      100-UO 


Beptilea  on     • 
BeeignationefMrD.  R.  Ckald- 

well,    Regiaiar  General, 

tendflflced  •  •  .  • 
Beai^;nation  of  Bishop  of  Yio- 

teria  .... 
Bevenue  .... 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in 

18623     .... 
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Rerenue'aAd  6xpeiiditiiie  dais 
.    ii]gl863 

RoTenu^  and  expenditure  for 
1864        .... 

Review  of  Artilleiy  Volunteer 
OoE^  and  presentation  of 
oolonrs  and  silver  trumpet 

Rioe,  tall  in  prioe  of 

R^e  Instructor^  Yohisfceer, 
presentation  of  teetimo* 
nial  to     .... 

lUile  match,  Yolunteer,  and 
disttibutkm  of  prises  bj 
Ifei  Meroev 

Rifle  shooting,  Bubscription 
cup  complied  for,  90th  Fe- 
bruary 1864     . 

Riot  and  murder,  11  men  of 
99th  Regiment  tried  on  a 
charge  of  and  acquitted    . 

Roads  principal;  danger  in 
traversing  formerly 

RoadS|  plans  for  approved 

Road  to  Victoria  Teak  pro- 
ceeded with 

Robberies  frequ«it  1843. 

Robberies  from  houses  and 
from  the  person 

Robberies  and  Piracies  . 

RobbeiB,  attack  by,  upon  a 
shop  at  Aberdeen 

Robbers,  attack  by,  upon 
Messrs  Wardley  ^  Ck>.'s 


Robbers,  attack  by,  upon  nai« 
tive  shops  at  East  point  . 

Robben,  hOl  gang  of,  fired 
upon  by  Police 

Robbery  at  Bt.  Paul's  College. 

Robbevs,  drains  again  recon- 
noitered  by     .        .        . 

Robbery  at  the  Jewefieiy  ea- 
tablisbment  of  Mr  Douglas 
Lapraik   .        .        ,        . 

Roibnet^  Mr,  action  for  libel 
by,  against  Fri&nd  of 
Ckvna      .... 

Robinson,  Mr,  now  Sir  Her- 
cules, appointed  Governor 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules,  arrived 

RolnnsoD,  Sir  Hercules,  left 
for  Japan 

Robinson,  Sir  B.  left  for  Eng- 
land by  mail  of  12th  July 
18^         .... 
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Robinson,  Sir  H.  addxvsi  pre- 
sented to  by  Oommunity 
and  Legislative  CounoU     92-93 

RobinAon,  Lady,  presented 
prizes  at  Volunteer  Prise 
meeting,  December  1864. 

Robinson,  Sir  H.  left  for  Ceylon 

Robinson,  Sir  H.,  reported 
death  of  unfounded . 

Rocks  prevailing     . 

Roman  Catholic  Churoh  first 
opened  1843     . 

Roman  Catholic  Chapel  des- 
troyed by  fire  19tti  Ceto- 
berl86». 

Royal  Artillery  Banraoks,  at- 
tempt at  robbery  in         '  96i^ 

Russia,  peace  with^  news-  re- 
ceived of,  and  thanksgiv- 
ing services  held  72^7S 

Russia,  report  that  Russian 

fleet  was  at  or  near  Batavia      67 

Russia,  reported  cession  tOi  of 
the  Southern  part  of  Sa-- 
ghalien     .  .  85-86 

Russians  in  Peking^  reported 

massacre  of      .        .        .      83> 

Russians,  reported  supply  of 

arms  to  Chinese  by  .        .82^ 

Rostomjee,      and     Stanford, 

C^Rum  fraud  bv       .        •      92 

Saghalien,  reported  cession  of 
Southern  part  of  to 
Russia     .  .85-86. 

Sailors'  Home,  meetingfor-^iks 

purpose  of  establishing    .      90^ 

Sailors'    Home,    liberal  offiar 

from  Mr.  Robert  Jardine    104 

Sailors'  Home  opened     .        .     105> 

Sale  of  Oovemment  land  in 

August  1855    ...      71 

Sanitary  condition  »        .      31 

Sanitarium  at  Victoria  I^ak 

established       .         .        .      8& 

Sanitarium  at  Peak  prooeeded 

with        .        .        .        •      86. 

Sual,  Iloilo  and  Zamboanga, 
in  the  Phillippines,.opened 
to  trade  .        .        .        .      70^ 

Saunders,  Captain,  baric  Cfmh 

Chin^  trial  of  for  murder      87^ 

Schools  ....       11 

School,    public    meeting    for 

establishment  of      .        .      70  • 

Schools,  Government  9(^ 
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Schooky-  €k>v6mmf»nt,  Annual 

report  of  for  1864    .        .     109 

Scott,  Major  22Dd  Begiiuenty 
snooeeda  Major  mne  aa 
Commandant  of  the  Hong- 
kong Volunteem      .  105 

SeamenjB^  Hospital,  Dr  Ensooe, 

resident  burc^n,  died  96 

Secretary,  Colonial,  Hon.  W. 

T.  Meroer  appointed  68 

Secretary,    Colonial,    Acting, 

Mr.  Alexander  gazetted  aa    108 

Security  of  Hongkong,  precau- 
tioDB  taken  for,  during 
bombardment  of  Canton  .  75-76 


Servants,  &a,  scale  of  wages 

Sessions,  Criminal,  for  Sep- 
ten^^r  1855,  loss  of  Mr. 
D.  K  Caldwell  aa  inter- 
preter severely  felt  . 

Seymour,  Admiral  Sir  Michael, 
'    presentation  to,  on  depar- 
ture          

Shamrock,  Po(rfcu|;uese  steamer 
seized  by  Chinese  Customs 

Shanghai,  Mr,  Lay  commenced 
establishment  of  Chinese 
Customs  at      .        .        . 

Shei-foo,  severe  encounter  of 
H.  M.'s  brig  BUteni  with 
pirates,  at        .        .        . 

Sheriff,  Mr  M.  S.  Tonnochy 
appointed 

Ships,  passenger,  chartered  by 
Chinese,  fi^audulent  pro- 
ceedings of      .        .        . 

Shipping,  damage  to,  in  ty- 
phoon, 29th  June  1865    . 

8iam,  envoys  from  to  Governor 

Siam,  commercial  treaty  with 

Siam,  Hon.  C.  B.  Hillier,  Chief 
Magistrate,  i^>pointed  H. 
B.M.  Consul,  at 

Sickness  in  Garrison 

Signalman  at  Victoria  Peak, 
attack  made  upon  by  Chi- 
nese        .... 

Signal  Station 

Singapore,  riots  at  amongst 
Chinese  .... 

Sisters  of  Charity  removed 
from  Hongkong  to  Macao 

Site  granted  at  West  Point  for 
»         a  reformatory 

Situation,  size,  <S^c. 
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Slave  trade,  coolie,  conidaiBta 

against  iniquities  of  74 

Smale,    Hon.    Mr     left    for 

Enghmd  ....    110 

Smith  Archer  A  GoJb  godovna 
attempted  to  be  broken 
into  by  sapping  «      97 

Smith,  Mr.,  F.  S.,  house  ol 

broken  into  by  thieves  102 

Smith,  Mr.y  C.  C,  eonfiimed 
in  the  Office  of  Eegistrar 
General  ....     HI 

Smith,  Mr.,  C.  C,  Eegistrar 
General  appointed  Police 
Magistrate  .     112 

Society,  Debating^  opened  by 

H.E.  the  Act  Governor  .     109 

Soldiers,  European,  desertion 

of 72 

Spanish  mail  between  Gibral-* 
tar  and  Hongkong  estab- 
lished     ....      60 

Stamps,   postage,  first  issued 

on  the  8th  Pea  1862       .       94 

Standford  ^  Rustomjee,  opium 

fraud  by  ...       92 

Stanley^  banrack  at         .        .       16 

Sturlh^ty  H.  B.  M.'s  gunboat, 
fired  upon  when  bearing 
a  flag  of  truce  .        •       78 

Stavely,  M^or- General  ap- 
pointed Lieut. -Governor .       61 

Stavely,    General,   leaves  for 

India       ....       64 

St.  Paul's  College,  robbery  at    110 

Steamers,  river,  objections  to 
th^  carrying  cargo  be- 
tween H.  kong  and  Canton      63 

steamboat  Company,  H.lcong, 

C.  ton  &  Macao,  estabHsbed    114 

Sterling,  P.  L,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral appointed  Act  Chief 
Justice    ....      68 

Stirling,  Bear  A  dm.  arrives  .      68 

Stonecutters  at       .        .        •Id 

Stonecutters'  Island,  proposal 

to  erect  a  prison  on  .      90 

Stonecutters'  Island,  accident 
by  which  many  Uvea  wero 
lost  .        .        .        .      9& 

Stonecutters'  Island,  escape  of 

about  100  convicts  from  .      99 

Stonecutters'  Island,  Mr  DoU- 
man  appointed  Surgeon  of 
Convict  establishment  at    101 
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Storm,  temfio,  in  Aug.  184B      61 

Storm,  severe,  iu  June  1855  .      70 
„        18th  Aug.  1860 

Strachan,  R.,  editor  of  Hong- 
hong  Begister   . 

Straubenzee,  Major-Gen.  arri- 
val of       . 

Straubenaee,  Gteneral,  left  for 
England  .... 

Subscription  raised  for  the  far 
mities  of  soldiers  and  sai- 
lors perished  in  Crimea  . 

Subscriptiou  Cup  competed  for 
at  rifle  match,  20th  Feb- 
ruary 1864 

j^ubscription  Cup  comp.  for  by 
Volunteers,  8th  Mar.  1864 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Courts 
Judge  Ball  appointed 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Court, 
Whyte  Mr.,  J.  C,  ap- 
pointed Acting  Judge 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Court, 
Mr  \Vhyte  appointed  Act- 
ing Judge  of    . 

Sunmiers,  Mr  J.  imprisoned  at 
Macao      .... 

Surmy  Soutii^  arrival  of,  with 
Chinese  bodies  from  Cali- 
fornia     .... 

Hupphfy  U.  S.  Store  ship,  arri- 
val of       ...        . 

Supr.  Court  established  1844  , 

Supreme  Court,  Mr  Keenan, 
U.  S.  Consul  bailed  to 
appear  at         .        .        . 

Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Masson 
appointed  Act  Registrar 

Superintendent  of  Civil  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  J.  A.  Yule  ap- 
pointed   .... 

Suigeon,  Colonial,  Acting,  Dr 
Chaldecott  appointed 

Surgeon,  Colonial,  Dr.  John 
Ivor  Murray  appointed    . 

Surgeon,   Colonial,  report  of 

for  1864  .  109-110 

Surveyor  General,  Acting,  Mr. 
AfV.  Wilson  appointed 

Surveyor  General,  Acting  As- 
sistant, Mr.  S.  G.  Bird 
appointed 

Saaquehawna  brings  news  of 
Commercial  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Japan  .  67 
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93 


95 


110 
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101 

80 


81 
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Sutherland,  Mr.,  Thos.  gazet- 
ted Justice  of  the  Peace, 
January  1863  ...      94 

Sutherland,  Mr.,  Thomas  ap- 
pointed Member  of  Legis- 
lative Council  .     107 

Swearing   Chinese   witnesses, 

discussion  respecting  65 

Taichow,  pirates  at         .        .      70 

Tai-p'ing-shan,  fire  in     .        .72 

Tarn  Achoy  arresteii  for  breach 
of  the  Foreign  Establish- 
ment Act  .86-87 

Tamar  arrived  with  2nd  Bat- 
talion 9th  Regiment  107 

Tamar  left    Hongkong   with 

99th  Regiment         .        .     107 

Taxes, 23 

Tenders  invited  for  erection  of 
a  Police  Station  at  Kow- 
lo<Mig,      .    '    .  .110 

Tenureof  island  1842,  unsettled      57 

Territory  at  Kowloong,  dispo- 
sition of  .        .  .89 

Testimonials  to  Volunteer  Rifle 

and  Dnll  Instructors  95 

Testimonial,  from  Chinese  to 
Sir  John  Bowring  on  his 
departure        ...       81 

Thomsett,  Captain,  r.n.,  ap- 
pointed Harbour  Master .       90 

Thistle,  steamer,  seized  by 
mandarin  soldiers  in  dis- 
guise,     ....      73 

Tides 6 

Tonnochy,  M.  S.,  Mr.,  ap- 
pointed Sheriff,  Coroner, 
and  Marshal  of  Vice-Ad- 
miralty Court .  .     112 

Trade 61 

Trade  of  Hongkong,  Econo- 
mises article  on       .        .      64 

Trade,  Sual,  Iloilo,  and  Zam- 
boanga,  in  the  Philippines, 
opened  to        ...       70 

Treaty  ratified,  1843       .        .       67 

Treasurer,  Colonial,  Hon.  W. 
T.  Mercer,  appointed  Co- 
lonial Secretary        .        .      68 

Treasury  of  Western  Bank  of 
India  robbed  by  tibieves 
burrowing  106-107 

Treasury  of  Messrs  Bull,  Pur- 
don  &  Co.,  thieves  air- 
tempted  to  undermine     .     Ill 
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Treaty,  Commercial,  between 
Amecioa  and  Japan,  ratifi- 
ed     67 

Treaty,  oommercial,  with  Siam      70 
Triad  Society,  Hongkong  head 

quarters  of       ...      60 
Tripp  and  Deane,  Meaara,  ap- 
pointed  extra    Aidea-die- 
Oamp       ....     100 
Troops  mortality  amongst  1851 

1862-3  ....  66 
y,  sidcness  in  April  1854  .  67 
„    extensive     sickness     a- 

mongstl848  61 

„     mortality  amongst  1850      64 
,,    mortality  amongst  1851 

1852-3  ....  66 
,,    desertion  of  .  .72 

,.    Ist  Royals,  arziTed  and 

59th  left  ...  80 
„  allied,  evacnated  Canton  91 
„    2nd  Beloochee  Regiment 

and  22nd  KN.I.  arrived      93 
„    disturbai^oes  between  and 
some  sailors,  Polioemen 
and  others  10^ 

,,    99thRegimentoideredto 

Kowloong  103 

Trumpet,  silver,  presented  to 

Artillery  Volunteer  Oori*      94 
Trustees   of  Cathedral  nomi- 
nated      ....      99 
Turner,  Mr.  Thos.,  appointed 

Re^trar  General     .  92 

Turner,    Mr«  Thos.,  gaeetted 

Justioe  of  Peace  .94 

Turing  Mr.  Alexander,  gasset- 

t^  Justice  of  Peace  94 

Typhoon  on  20th  August  1869      86 
Typhoon    on  the   29th  June 
1865,  Corea  and  ChamJtidm 
foundered  .        •     114 

United   States,    commissioner 

Mc  Lane  arrived    .  67 

„    and  Japan,   commercial 

Treaty  between  ratified.      67 
„    Mr  Keenan,  consul        .      67 
„    Store  ship,  Supply ^   ar- 
rival of  .  .68 
„    Consul,   Jurisdiction  of 
over  American  subjects 
on  board  American  ves- 
sels in  harbour  71 
„     Consul  bailed  to  appear 
at  Supreme  Court .               71 


Van  Oenniss,  Rev.,  mnrdevtma 

attack  on         ...      66 
Vessels  entered  at  Hongkong 

1858  to  1865.    ...      52 
Vessels,  Colonial,  recistratien 

ofaU        ....      70 
Victoria  native  name  of  2 

„    City  so  named  by  Gov- 

ment  proclamation  57 

„    Bxdiange  destroyed  by- 
fire        ....      86 
„    libraiy.  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon 
best  means  of  carrying  en    109 
„    Library,  discussion  with 

regard  to       ...     108 
y,    Peak,  sanitarium  at  85 

„    Peak,  attsck  by  Chinese 

upon  the  Signalman  95 

„    Prison,  Commission   of 

enquirr  into  condition  of      95 
Vice  Admiralt  V  Court,  decision 

mldandQ^Mitnv  NepcMl    107 
„    MrTonnaohy  appointed 

Marshal         ...     112 
Villages  existing  at  date  of  ces- 
sion        ....        5 
Villages  on,  at  present  date    .       49 
VUh  de  Hoej  steamer  comple- 
ted at  Hongkongby  Messrs 
FeKgUBson,  Fisher  Ar  Co.     114 
Volunteer  Fire  Brigade,  scheme 

for  formation  of     .  72 

„    Corps  ommised     .        .       91 
„    Corps,    Hongkong,    Of- 
ficers gazetted  .       91 
„     Artillery,  review  of,  and 
presentation   of  colours 
and  silver  trumpet         .      94 
„    Rifle  match,  distribution 

of  prizes  by  Mrs  Mereer      95 
„    present   testimnnials  to 

Instructor  .96 

, ,    competition  for  Subscrip- 
tion Cup        ...      98 
„    promotions  and  appoint- 
ments   ....     101 
„    competitionforChi^eAgn 

Cup       ....     102 
.,    streets  patrolled  by  103 

„    extraordiniuy  treatment 

of  the  Honffkong  Club  103-104 
„    proceed  to  Macao  .      104-105 
„    prize  meeting,  prises  pre- 
sented by  Lady  Robinson    105 
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YoluntMr  GorfMs  Major  Seott^ 

Buooeeds  Major  Brine  as 

Commandant 

,,    Major  Brine^  Ooumau- 

dant  left  for  England    . 

VolnnteoraandOapt.  mmeB.& 

Wade,  Mr,  work,  by,  on  Maii> 

darin  language 
Walker,  IL  S.  <k  Co.,  mataheds 
and  oo«ds  bftjonging  to,  de- 
stroyed by  &n 
War,  Britiah  Ships  of»  on  Chi- 
n»  BtatUm,  Jnly  1869,  list 


105 

106 
UO 

83 


105 


84 


Wardley  it.  Co.„  Me^fars,  pla- 
nuses uf  attacked  by  rob- 
bers        .        •        •        • 

Waterworks 

Water  works*  prise  lor  beat 
design  awarded  to  Mr  Baw- 
lingii        .... 

Water  works,  permission  re- 
oeived  for  Mr  Bawlings  to 
proceed  with    . 

West  Indies,  emigration  from 
Canton  to 

West  Point,  site  at  granted  for 
arefonnatoiy  . 

West  Point,  eztensiTe  fire  at 

Western  Bank  of  India,  Trsa- 
smy  robbed  by  borrow- 
ing under.  106-107 

Whitt^    Hon.    Mr,    protest' 
against  the  Limited  Idabi- 
liijy  OnUnanoe  by    .        .    109 


90 

86 

105 
115 


Whampoato  London,  paasage 

of  shin  in  106  days  .  66 

Whyte,  Mr,  gaeelted  Jostioe 

of  the  Peace,  January  1863      94 

Whyte,  Mr,  appointed  Aeting 
Judge  of  uie  Summazy  Ju- 
risdiction Court  d5-U6 

Wilson,    W.,    Mr,   amKMnted 

Ajcting  Surveyor  CtenoraL      99 

Wilson,  Bey.  John,  to  act  as 

Colonial  chajdain  .    Ill 

Winchester  le&vm  for  Batavia.      67 

IVinSunny  passage  boat,  cmk 
tured  by  pirates,  I7th  Ja- 
nuary 1868      ...      76 

Withdrawal  of*  {Mohibitian 
against  Coolie  traffic  to 
Chincha  Ishuids  .      69 

Wong  Ashing,  Mr,  name  in- 
duded  in  Jury  list^  Fe- 
bruary 1858     ...      76 

Wonff-nei-chong  valley  .        .        6 

Wreck  of  P.   A  O.  Steamer 

CmnUm,  at  Mao^    .  89 

Teh,  taken  prisoner  soon  alter 

the  capture  of  CantoA      •      76 

Yeh,  Bx- viceroy,  body  of  land* 

ed  at  Canton    .        «        .      82 

Yellow  fever  at  Hongkong      .      34 

Yule,  Dr  J.  A.  appointed  Sup- 
erintendent of  Civil  Hos- 
pital        ....    101 

Zamboanga,  UoUo  and  Snal» 
in  the  Philippines^  opened 
to  trade  ....      70 


CANTONa 


.  126 

Aooommodation  iar  Strangers.  130 

Advertisements                       •  158 

Anmsenenka  ....  141 

Anchorage      ....  133 

Antiquitiea     ....  188 

Approachea,  river,  to              .  121 

Azuhiteotore  ....  151 

Asoentof  the  West  Biver      .  186 
Asylums                                180-181 


Banier 

Si.«~*  : 

Bird  Cage  Fort 
Boats  and  Boathire 


129 
167 
137 
146 
185 


Boats  (sampans)  and  Boatmen  136 

Boats,  Passage  and  Flower  .  145 
Boats,  Duck  .                         .146 

Bogue  Forts  ....  127 

Bookshops  ....  184 
Boundaries  of  the  Two  Kwang 

Provinces                         .  191 

British  Consular  Yamnn        .  168 

Buildings       ....  133 

Building  materials .                .  152 

Caverns,  Limestone                .  188 

Cemeteries,  Military  .  179 
Ceremonial  in  homage  ol  the 

EmpAx>r  .174 

Chamber  of  horrors                .  172 
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Chftiitable  AfliyluniB 
OhiDese  Troops   ,   . 
Church  .... 
City,  first  view  of 
Ciiy  gates 
Ciiywall 

City,  entrances  to  . 
City,  Tartar,  Temple 
City,  Pagoda . 
City,  Temple . 
City  of  Shin  Hing  Fu     . 
Climate 
Clock,  water  . 
Clubs     .... 
CockVcomb  rock   . 
Coffin  repository 
Conduct,  unoiyil,  rarity  of 
Confucian  College 
Confucius,  Image  of 
Consoo  house 
Construction  of  houses  . 
Consuls  .... 
Consular  Yamun,  British 
Continental  trade, 
Cotton   .... 
Craft,  river    . 
Crowds,  street 
Decline  in  yalue  of  trade 
Decorations    .  157-' 

Description  of  river  journey 
Difficulties  of  further  naviga- 
tion 
District,  Silk 
Double  gateway 
Drainage 
Dress 

Drilled  Troops,  review  of 
Duck  boats     .... 
East  India  Company's  Factory 
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Mode  of  living      .        .         .    433 
Himici|pal  mati^rs,  committee 

«leeted  to  rogulate   .  431 

Nan  K'ang-fu  city  of      .         •     438 
Octagonal  toF^i^  atTai-pBi^ 

Kunff'     .... 
Olyphant's  descriptMMi  of  oon* 

dition  ....  459 
Open  •country,  road  to  «  .  4S& 
Opening  of  .  •  .  .  430 
Pih-lu-tung  the  .  .  .435 
Population,  return  at  and  rise 

in  numbers  4M 

Port  epened  ....  431 
Potteries  of  King-t^-ohen  .  439 
Poyang  lake,  distant  view  «f  .  436 
Poyang  lake,  i\ppearaace  at  en- 
trance 43T 
Poyang  lake,  description  of  .  43T 
Poyang  lake,  steamem  not  dl- 

l(»wed  on  .        .        •     43^ 

P<MK;dain,  manufacture  <^  at 

King-te  disconttnued  •  439 
Proximity  to  tea  districts  .  439 
Racing  .    •     .        ..  .     433 

Recreations    ....     433 

Riding 433 

Roadway  difficuItieB  in  fom- 

ing 

Sailiiig  vessel  first  loaded  at    . 
Settlement  British  . 
Shooting         .... 
Situation        .... 
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439 
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Snow  and  Frost  in  Winter 
Suburba  .... 

Summer»lieat 
Ta-ku-shan  island  .        . 
T'aipings  occupy  and  4«!»ix9y . 
T'aiping  Ku^g,  Buddkiist  mo- 
nastery   .... 
Tea  tqade  at  . 
Temples  at  Wu-cheng     . 
Towage  of  boats  by  steaman  p 

Trade      

Trade  ;L&64-65  returns  of 
Walls,  city,  extent,  &c.  .         • 
White  deer  dell,  the    '    . 
Wu  clieng  town  of  . 
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Aooounts  kept  in  Taels           .  446 

Atea,  of  British  MtUaniMit      .  441 ; 

Asflociatioiui  444 

Buika,  No.  of         ...  465 

Billiard  vooms                          .  444 
Blakiitoii   Oant.,    deoaription 

l^ 441 

Blue  river,  tiM        .        .        .  441 
Bntiah  settlement  area  of,      .  441 , 
Bond,  construction,  of  expen- 
sive and  difficult      .         .443 
Cash,  copper,  importation  of  .  456 
Chaplain  Consular  444 
Chen,  the,  or  commercial  em- 
poria  of  China  ;  foot  note 
to  page: —                         .  499 
tObnrch,  funds  for,  not  j«t  sub- 
scribed            .  444 
C9iVan  fihni,  apfpearanofl  of, 
previous   to   deocease   of 
floods       .        .        .        .  44f 

Climate  .445 

Club  .           .....  444 

Combination  in  trade  by  Chi- 
nese        ....  461 

Community,  foreign  444 

Cotton,  imports,  market  for   .  456 

Customs  office,  situation  of    .  442 
Pacrease  of-  flood,  appeeranoe 

pcBfioas  to      .        .        .  448 

Depth  of  river                         .  446 

Description^  Gsn^nnl  440 

Dollars  Mexieanxiixrent .        .  466 

Drugs,  traded  in    .        .        .  458 
Elgin's,  Lord,  visit  io  Hankow 

in^unietiB  440 

Exchange       ...        .        .  466 

Excursions     .        ^        .        «  445 
ExpeftdituBs,  Mnnicipal         .  448 
Exports          .                 .     ^  .  462 
Fire  brigade,  volunteer  .  444 
FUvt  laud  in    neqf^ourliood 
covered  with  water  an  sum- 
mer        •        .        ,        .  441 
Fkods  at  H^kcw  ...        .447 

Floods,  description  of  in  local 

paper  .....  447 

Flood,  great,  in  1866               .447 
Flood,  nse  and  subsidence  ta- 
ble of  186|S       ...  449 
Floods,  former  at  Hankow      .  449 
Foreign  residents,  nuiabe):  of .  444 


French  settlement  . 

French  residents,  absenoe  of  . 

Grass,  China,  trade  in    . 

Han  river,  tiie  , 

Hankow,  a  suburb  -of  Han- 
yang ... 

Hamkow  TimeSy  the 

Hanyang         .        .         .        , 

Hope,  v.  Admiral  visit  of 

Hue,  pere,  description  by 

Hue,  pere,  doubtfulness  of  his 
statements        .         .         , 

Importance  of         .        .        . 

Import  trade  tables 

Kin  K'ow  hills  excursion  to    . 

Land,  conclusion  arrived  at  as 
to  price 

Land,  meeting  of  residents  re- 
specting diffienhiesin  way 
of  acquiring 

Land^  restriction  as  to  kasing 
removed 

Latitude  and  Longitude  of     . 

Level,  enormous  diflerence  of 
river,  at  various  seasons,. 

Library  .... 

Lot)  don  Kllssion  Soeiety 

Lots,  number  of     «        . 

Mercantile  houses  would  desire 
to  withdraw  from    . 

Missions         ..... 

Mode  of  living 

Municipal  Council  iastitnted . 

"Nanshui,'*  the 

Native  town 

Newspaper     .        . 

Pl«iofOity   .        .        .        . 

Parkes,  Sir  H.  deoUres  Han- 
kow open  to  trade    . 

Ponies,  price  of      .        .        . 

Population  joative  . 

Pnces.  exhorbitant  deuanded 
for  land 

Rank  of,  as  a  City . 
Restriction  as  to  leasinggrotwd 

abandoned 
River  and  anchorage 
River,  rise  inepringand  8.mer 

Servants     

Shape  of  cUy  .... 
Silk  trade   .    .        .        . 
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Situation  oeutral  489 

Situation  of  ...  440 

SpeculationB,  disaatrouB,   at   .  451 

Syoee,  standard  of  .  455 

TaelSy  account  kept  in    .        .  455 

Tea  trade        ....  452 

Tea,  direct,  shipment  of .  453 
Towage  of  resaels,  regulation 

for 454 

Trade  ....  460 

Trade,  competition  in  by  Chi- 

nese         ....  451 


Travellsrs'  Bungalow,  propo- 
sal to  construct,  at  Kin- 
k'ow        ...  .44$ 

Wages  ...  .445 

Walla,  when  oonBtrucied  .     445 

Weather,  heat  and  cold  .  .     445 

Wharves         ...  .443 

Woollen  imports,  market  for .  455 
Wrecks  in  nver  of  tea  ships  .  45S 
Wu  Chang  fu  .440 

Wu  chang  fu,  disposition  of 

natives  at        .        .         .     445 


CHEFOO. 


Anchorage      ....  463 
Bean  cake,  restrictiona  raapect- 

ing  trade  in,  removed  461 
Bean  cake,  manufacture  of  461 
Bricks,  manufacture  and  price  459 
British  consulate,  position  ef  .  458 
British,  only  official  Consid  .  459 
Bmldings  by  native  contractors  459 
Carts  hire  of  ...  462 
Chif  u  cape  ....  456 
Cbifu.peak  ....  456 
Chif  u  latitude  and  longitude  of  457 
Climate  ....  458 
Consuls  resident  at  .  .  459 
Community,  number  of  .  459 
Cotton,  large  quantity  produc- 
ed in  Shantung  .  461 
Cotton  piece  goods,  trade  in  .  461 
Currency  ....  460 
Departures. of  steamers  for  .  463 
Exchange  ...  .'460 
Exports  returns  of  186465  .  462 
Fares  from  Shanghai  .  .  463 
Fort  CJHinese  ....  458 

Fruits  at 460 

Game  at  .  .460 
Harbour,  sise  of  .  .  .  463 
Harbour,  depth  of  .  .  .  463 
Houses,  coat  of  building  459 
Hot  springs  near,  .  .  .  459 
Imports  ....  461 
Imports,  returns  of  1864-65  .  462 
Lat.  and  Long,  of  Chi-f u  .  457 
Lighthouse  on  Kung-tung  is- 
land ....  463 
Mails   for  the  north   during 

winter  landed  at  462 


Markets  ....     460 

Name  whence  derived  .  .  456 
Oysters  at  ....  460 
Rheumatism,  prevalenoe  of  .  459 
Ponies  price  of  .  .  .  459 
Position     advantageous     for 

trade  ....  462 
Pricea  of  market  articles         .     460 

Baoea 459 

Sanitarium,  advantages  as  a  .  459 
Settlement,     bonndariea    not 

properly  defined  .  .  458 
Servants  ....  460 
Shantung  province^  area  457 

Shantung   province,    produo- 

tions  of   .  .        .    457 

Shantung  province,  interior  of  457 
Signal  station,  Chinese  .  .  468 
Situation  ....  456 
Springs  hot  near  .  .  .  459 
Steam  Communication  with  .  463 
Sycee,  value  of  at  .  .  .  461 
TaelB  exchange  of  .  .461 

Temperature  .        .  458-59 

Tdng-chow-fu  opened  by  treaty  456 
Trade  at  ....    461 

Tung-t'ang  springs  ,        .    459 

Vegetableaat  .        .        .    460 

Voyage  from  Shanghai,  length 

of 463 

Wagea 460 

Woollena,  trade  in  .  .  .461 
Tentai  harbour  of  .  .456 

Yentai,  bay  of,  estahUshment 

of  foreign  port  in,  .  .456 
Yentai,  population  .  .  457 
Yentai,  aspect  of    .        .        .457 
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AncboneeB,  inner  and  outer  . 

Sar  deptn  on . 

Sar,  Gninese  name  of     . 

Canal  Grand,  the,  shaUow  in 
June        .... 

Gari&  charges  for  hire  of 

Oaru  native,  Swinhoe's  des- 
cription of       .        .        . 

OoUisions  frequent  in  river,    . 

Customs  tide  surveyor,  resi- 
dence of  . 

Customs  employes  at 

Detention  of  vessels  by  ground- 
ing .... 

Double  reach,  the  . 

Flat  appearance  of  country     . 

Forts  at  entrance  of  Peiho 

Forts,  attacks  upon 

Forts,  attacks  upon,  Olyphant's 
account  of       .        .        . 

Forts,  Olyphant's  description 
of  .... 

Forts,  present  appearance  of  . 

Forts  mteresting  to  military 
men        .        »       .        . 

Freezing  in,  date  of,  annual  . 

Hai  Chin  Miao  the 

Hotel  at         .        .        . 

Ice  breaking  up,  date  of . 

Junks,  number  anchored  in 
river        .... 
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468 
471 

468 
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465 
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466 
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466 


Junk  trade  with  southern  ports 

Junks,  former  route  ox  by 
Grand  Canal    . 

Koh  Ku,  village  of         ... 

Olyphant's  account  of  attacks 
on  forts  .... 

Pagoda  at       ...        . 

Ponies,  charffes  for  hire  of     . 

River,  difficmty  of  navigating 

Si-ku  village  of       .        .        . 

Situation        .... 

Steamers  use  of  by  o£3cial  Chi- 
nese        .... 

Swinhoe's  North  China  Cam- 
paign, account  of  opera- 
tions in  ihe  North    . 

Tientsing,  Boute  to  by  river 
from  Taku 

Tientsing,  distance  by  river 
from  Taku 

Tientsing,  route  to  by  road,   . 

Tientsing,  journey  on  horse- 
back to    ...        . 

Trade  in  foreign  goods  carried 
on  by  steamers  only 

Trade  junk  with  southern  ports 

Trees  on  river  bank 

Tung-ku  village  of . 

Vessels  frequenting  port  chiefly 
continental 

Vice-Consul  British  at   . 
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Amtoements  ....  474 

Boat  travelling       ...  483 

Camels'  wool  ....  481 

Cart,  journey  to  Peking  by    .  486 

Carts  and  lUfules,  hire  of        .  486 
CitywaU    ...        .        .473 

Chang  kiarwan        ...  488 

Clubhouse      ....  474 

Condition  in  wet  weather       .  487 

Consulates,  Foreign        .        .  475 

Conveyances  to  Pekin     .        .  482 

Cotton 480 

Drugs 480 

Exports,  native                      .  480 

Farriery         ....  489 

—                                            .  484 

ilates*                .'  475 


Foreign  settlements        .        .  474 

Forts 475 

General  remarks     .                 .  483 

Geographical  position     .        .  472 

Hire  of  carts  and  mules  .  486 
Horseback,  journey  to  Peking 

on    .                         .        .  488 

Hotel             .        .'       .        .  475 

Imports 477 

Imports  during  1866  .  .  478 
Journey  to  Peking  by  cart  .  486 
Journey  to  Peking  on  horse- 
back ....  488 
Journey  to  Peking  by  river  .  484 
Missions         ....  476 

Money 483 

Mules  and  carts,  hire  of          .  486 
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Mules,  northern  .  il 

Name 472 

Naiiye  Exports       ...  480 

Native  Imports       .       . .  479 

Northern  mules  489 
Passports                 .         .        .482 

Peking,  joui^ney  to  by  cart  486 

Peking,  conveyance  to    .  482 

,.  ^  journey  to  on  horseback.  488 

Peking;  river  journey  to         .  484 
Places,    resting   en   rouU  id 

Peking     ....  487 

Population      ....  472 

Position,  Gebgraphieal  .        .  472 

Besting  places  487 

Biver  journey  to  Peking        .  484 


RoAds^  tftone  paTsd  487-488 

Salt  mounds  ....  473 
Servants  ....    482 

Settlezhentd,  Foreign  .  .  4?4 
Shipping         ....    481 

Shops 474 

Sports 485 

Stone^  road!  paved  with  .    488 

Trfcde 476 

Trade  in  1866  .  .  ,477 
Travelling,  boat  .  ,  .  483 
Treatment  of  natives  483-484 

T'ung-cho^  .  .  •  .  485 
Walls,  city  .  ,  .  .473 
Weather,  w^t.  condition  in  •  487 
Wool,  <5amels'         .        .        .481 


PEKING. 


Absence  of  means  for  defence  49il) 
Accommodation  .     493 

Accommodation,  chaises  for  .  494 
Admission  to  Public  Buildings, 

difficulty  of  obtaining  505 

Agriculture,  or  Earth,  Temple 

of 502 

Altar  to  the  Gods  of  Land  and 

Grftin  ....  513 
Approach  to  Peking  .     490 

Artificial  flowers  604 

Artificifd  lakes  611-512 

Ancestors,    Impenal,      Great 

Temple  of        .  .513 

Bell  Temple,  great  .  .  525 
Black  Dragon  Pool  .  .  50^503 
Block  of  wood,  enormous  523 

Books,  Chinese  .        .     504 

British  Legation  .  .  513-514 
Bronze  articles  .        .     504 

Buddha,  Colossal  image  of  518 

Buildings  and  Streets,  general 

disposition  of  .        .  499 

Buildings,  Public,  difficulty  of 

.  obtaining  admission  to  .  505 
Ga^finet  offices  .  '.  .510 
Ci^ital  of  China,  restoration 

of  Peking  as  .  .  «  497 
Ohang-chia-kW,  list  o£  halting 

places  from  Peking  to  »  536 
Chai^;es  for  accommodation  .  494 
China,  Peking  to  Kalgon  and 

the  Greai  Wall  of  .  528-534 
Chinese  books  .604 


Chinese  Citv,  shoptt  in  .  .604 
Chines^  and  Tartar  ra<5e8  .  496 
Chinese  City,  Temples  .  SOl-503 
City,  Gates  6t  .  .  .499 
City,  llnperial  ...  512 
City,  Imperial,  'temple*  in  .  513 
City  of  Peking,  History  of  496-497 
City  of  Peking,  situation  ci  .  495 
City,  p]y>hibited  .        .     607* 

City,  pitohibited,  Sastefti  divi- 
sion of     .  .        .     510 
Cily,  Tartar,  and  its  subdivi- 

sioAs  ....  607 
City  walls  497-499 

Cloth,  linen,  &c.  .  .  .  504 
Coal,  moimtain  of  .        .  511 

Coins,  old  ...  .  504 
Colossal  ima«e  of  Buddhjs  •  618 
Condition  of  Peking,  sanitary  606 
Conluoikn  Temple  .  .  518-520 
Corean  ^mbassV  .  .  621>522 
Court,  Imperial,  removal  of  to 

Nanking  ...»  497 
Curiosities  ....  504 
Customs,  Foreign,  Inspectorate  516 
Defence,  absence  of  means  for  499 
Delivery  of  Passports  at  Gates  491 
Difficulty  of  obtaining  admis* 

sion  to  Public  Buildings  .  505 
Division,  eastem,of  prohibited 

city  ....     610 

Diseases^  prevalent .  565-506 

Disposition   of     Streets   and 

Buildings        .  .     499 
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Hart  or  Sand  Stomui  .    499 

Earth.  Temple  of   .  .•   502 

Sarth^s  repose,  P^Oao^  ol  .  510 
Xaatem  division  of  piohibited 

city         ....     510 

Jfkifk 
516 
Embassy,  0<»eaii    .  521-522 

Empress,  Palace  of  510 

Enormous  block  of  wood  523 

Examination  Hall .  .  517-518 
Exchas^  4  ...  492 
Execution  ground  .  503 

Extraordinary  tree.  .    528 

Fiah,  golden,  ponds  .  .  403 
Five    htmdied    Lohan,    Hall 

of 527 

Flowers,  artificial  ...    504 
Foreign     Customs     Inspector- 
ate   516 

Foreign  Legations  .  51S-515 

516 
French  Legation    .  .    515 

Furniture 504 

Furs 504 

aaies  of  the  City  ...  499 
Gates,  delivery  of  Passports 

at 491 

Gates,  Inns,  Accommodation  .  498 
General  disposition  of  Streets 

and  Buildings  .     499 

General  remarks     .  505-506 

God  of  Rain   .  .527 

Gods  of  Land  and  Grain,  Altar 

to 513 

Golden  fish  ponds  .  .  .503 
G«eat  beU  temple  ...  525 
Great  temple  of  the  Imperial 

Ancestors  .        .    513 

Great  wall  of  China,  exonnion 
from  Peking  to  Kalgon 
and       .  .        .  528*534 

Great  wall,  Inner  ...  532 
Groat  wall,  Outer  .  534-535 

Hall,  examination  .  .  517-518 
Hall    of    the    ive    hnndred 

Lohan 527 

HaU  of  intense  thought  .  .  510 
Halting  places  from  Feking  to 

Chaiiff-ehia^k'ow,  list  ol   .    536 
Heaven,  Temple  of      .   .        .502 
History  of   the   city  of  Pe- 
king        .  496-497 
Image,  Colossal  of  Baddha     .    518 


Imperial  Ancestors,  great  tem- 
ple of       .  .        .    518 
Imperial  dty  .        ...        .     612 
Imperial  cily,  temples  in         .     513 
Imperial  court,  removal  of  to 

Nanking .        .  .497 

Imperial  palace   ...        .    508 
Imperial  palace,  official  recep- 
tion room  (tf    .        .        .    509 
Inscriptions     at     £iu-ymig- 

kuan  ....  .  529-532 
Inner  great  wall  .        .    532 

Inns  accommodation  .    493 

Inspectorate  of  Foreign,  cua- 

toms  ....  516 
Intense  thought,  hall  of  .  510 
Interest,    objects   of,  outside 

the  walls         *        .  522 

Itinerary  from  Peking  to  Ku- 

pei-k'ow  .  .  .  526-537 
Jade  articles  .  .  .  .  504 
Kalgan,     Itinerary    to,    Mr 

Miohie's  ....    535 
Kalgan,    excursion  from   Pe- 
king to  Great  Wall  and   528-534 
Ein-yuDg-Kuan     .        .      529-632 
Ku-pei-K'ow  .        .  530.537 

Lakes,  artificial  .  .  511-612 
Lama  Temple  .  .  .  518 
Land  and  Grain,  altar  to  G6ds 

of 513 

Lanterns  ....  504 
Legation,  British    .  513-614 

Legation,  Foreign  .  .  .  515 
Legations,  Foreign  513-615 

Legation,  Prussian     ^    .        .    514 
Legation,  Russian  .        .      514-515 ' 
Legation,  United  States.        .     515 
List  ol   halting   places  from 
Peking     to    Chang-chia- 
K'ow  .        ,        .536 

Lohan,  Hall  of  the  Five  hun- 
dred       ,        .        .        .    527 
Mahomedan  Mosque  .     620 

Manufactures,  absence  of  •  495 
Markets  ....    504 

Market  prices         .        .      494-695 
Meaning  of  the  word,  Peking    496  • 
Means  for  defence,  absence  of    499 
Michie's,    Mr.,    Itinerary    to 

Kalgan  ....  535 
Mingtomb^   .  527-528 

Minor  Temples  .         .    521 

Missioa,    French,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal ...        .      515-616 
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MongoliiiiB    .        .        .        .     ^ 
Mountain  of  ooal    .  •    511 

Nanking,  remoyal  of  Imperial 

Court  to  .        ,  .    4d7 

N.ward  of  Peking,  Temples  626-627 
Objects  of  interest  outside  to 

Walls      ,        .        .  622 

Observatory   .        .  616^17 

Obtaining  admission  to  Pub- 
lic   Buildingps    diflftculty 

of W5 

Offices,  Cabinet      .        .        .610 
Official  reception  rooms  of  l»- 

perial  Palace   .  •    609 

Old  coins        ....     504 
Outer  Great  Wall  .  634-635 
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.  616 

.  616 

.  613 

.  615 
613-615 


Lakes  in  vicinity     . 

612 

Length  of  town 

613 

Lodging  charges  for  at  Lake 

Conoma  .... 

616 

Market  Prices 

616 

Natural  productions 

616 

Ponies 

615 

Prices  of  Market  articles 

615 

Roofs,  peculiarity  of 

613 

Redoubt,  pentagons) 

614 

Riding 

615 

Settlement  foreign,  no  bound- 

aries establiMied 

613 

Russian  Consulate  . 

614 

Shape  irregular 

SheDa 

613 
617 

Shops     

614 

612 

Spelling  correct,  '^Hakodate" 

612 

Streets 

613 

Temperature  •        .        .        . 

614 

Town,  description  of 

613 

Trade     

616 

Trees 

617 

United  States  Consulate 

614 

VegeUtion      .... 
Volcano  of  Comingnatak6 

617 

613 

Whalers  resort  of    . 

612 

"Whatnots"  Hakodadi  . 

615 

Width  of  town 

613 

Wildfowl       .        .        .        . 

617 
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Bajr  of  Osaka.  .617 

Bndges  numerons  .        .        .     617 
Daiinios    reaidenceB,    miiner- 

0U8  ....     618 

Port,  not  opened  to  Foreign- 
ers ....     617 


Port,    when    to  be  definitely 

opened     ....  618 

Position         ....  617 

Radius  allowed  to  Foreigners .  618 

Situation  favourable  for  trade  617 

Venice  likeness  of  Osaka  to    .  617 


Concluding  remarks 


618 
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MEAKS  OF  TRANSPORT 

BXtWVBK 

ENGLAND,    FRANCE,    AND    AMERICA, 

AND' 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 


s.  R  V  Thb  following  are  extracts  from  the  Hand-books  of  the  PENINSULAR 
^.     &  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY,  and  the  COM- 

".  PAGNIE  DBS  SERVICES  MARITIMES  des  MBSSAGTERIES  IMPE- 
RIALES  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  China  and  Japan.  Subjoined  are 
also  the  rates  of  Passage  Money,  <ba,  by  the  PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAM- 
SHIP  COMPANY,  and  by  ALFRED  HOLTS  line  of  Steamers. 
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EXTRA.CT    FROM 

HAND  BOOK  OF  INFORMATION 

FOB 

PASSENGEBS  AND  8HIPPEBS 

BT  XHS  8TBAMEBB  OT  THB 

PEraSULAE  ATO  OEIENTAL  STEAM 
NATI6ATI0N  COMPANY. 

BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  AND 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

OFFICES, 

122,  LBADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  (E.C.) 

ORIENTAL  PLAGE,  SODTHHMPTON. 


isee. 

STEAM   FLEET 

OF  TlIB 

PENINSULAK  &  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 


Tbanace.  "t!!!'    which  imnQy 


MONGOLIA N.  Stkwabt 27»9...500 

PGDN  AH  W.  OUBLIKO 2162..  500 

PERA T.  Jamib»ok 2014.. .450 

CHINA  N.  RosKKLL 2010.. .400 

TANJORE G.  a  Brooks Id71...400 

RIPON  (Paddle) J.  M.  Rooebs 1908.. .460 

DELTA  (Paddle) J.  R.  Kellock 1618.. .400 

SYRIV  (Paddle) E.  Christian 1932.. .450 

NYANZA  (Paddle) W.  0.  Anoovb 1988.. .450 

MASSILIA  (Paddle)....  A.  M    LocKis 1640.. .400 

EUXINE  (Paddle) G.J.  Babot 1165.. .400 

NIPHON A.  Pbabb  (Acting) 790...JI40j 


MfmneiOm 
and 
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MALTA a 

BARODA N. 

CARN.4TIC A. 

RANGOON W. 

ORISSA R. 

JEDDO G. 

BEHAR W. 

EMEU R. 

SALSETTE D. 

BENARES O. 

NORTHAM R. 

OTTAWA 0. 


Hydb 

W.  Haselwood 

Pabisu 

Blake 

Cij&l:no 

A.  Grainobr. 

McOuLLocK  (Acting) 

Mbthvbx 

Rennoldsok 

A.  White  (Acting)... 

T.  DUNDAS 

H.  Eaatley 


1942...600^ 
1873... 400 
1776... 400 
1776... 400 
1646... 900 
1632...460 
1608... 300 
1638... 300 
1491.. .400 
1491  .  400 
1330... 400 

1274... aoo 


SINGAPORE  (Paddle). 

PEKIN  (Paddle) 

CADIZ 

ADEN 

AZOF 

FORMOSA 

GRANADA 

GANGES  (PaddleV. 

NBPAUL 

CEYLON 

SURAT. 


E.  M.  Edmond  (Acting).  1190... 470' 

1182.. .400 

W.  SoAMBS. 816.. .220 

W  B.  Andrews  (Acting)  812. .  .210 
E.  J.  Baker  (Acting)...  700...180 
P.  S.  ToMLiN  (Acting)..  675... 155 
G.  F.  Gates  (Acting)....  561.. .160 

L  Bbrkarp 1190.. .470 

H.  C.  Bluett  (Acting) .   796.. .200 

R  W.  Evans. 2020...450 

2596.. .600) 

GEELONG J.  S.  JoTNER 1504...200J 


£hUM,«md 


Bombaifand 


Skanghat, 

B&mmona 

ojmI  Focmnf 


BigOdiHa. 


THE   LINE    OF   STEAM   COMMUNICATION   BETWEEN  EN- 
GLAND AND  CHINA  IS  AS  FOLLOWS,  Via:— 


Ports. 

Date  and  Hour  of  Departure. 

GIBRALTAR ^ 

FROM  SOUTHAMPTON. 

MALTA 

4th  and  20th  of  every  month,  at  1  p.m. 

When  ihe  above  dates  faU  on  a  awnday,  ike 

Steamer  leaves  o^  9  A.M. 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

GALLS  (Ceyi/)n) 

PENANG 

FROM  MARSEILLES. 
12th  and  28th  of  every  month,  at  7  a.m. 

SINGAPORE 

Whe9i  ihe  lOth  or  26th  of  the  month  fall  on  a 
Snnday^    ihe  Mails  are  despittched  from 
London  on    the  11th  and  27th,  and  ihe 

HONGKONG 

SHANGHAI 

29^^  at  7  A.M. 
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CHINA. 

PjMsengen  leaving  Southampton  by  tlie  Company's  Steamers  on  the 
4th  and  20th  of  the  month,  for  Aden,  Ceylon,  Ponang,  Singapore,  Hong- 
kong, or  Shanghai,  arrive  at  Gibraltar  about  the  9th  and  25th  of  the 
month,  and,  after  stajring  there  a  few  hours,  proceed  to  Malta^  at  which 
port  they  remain  about  six  hours ;  and  then  leave  for  Alexandria,  arriving 
there  under  ordinary  ciroumstanoes  in  about  thirteen  days  from  South- 
ampton. 

Passengers  are  conveyed  through  Egypt  as  pointed  out  below. 

At  Suez,  Passengers  embark,  by  Steam  Tender,  on  board  one  of  the 
Company's  Steamers,  which  leave  about  the  19th  and  4th  of  the  month, 
arriving  at  Aden  about  the  26th  and  lOth,  and  at  Point  de  Galle,  Cey- 
lon, about  the  5th  and  21st,  of  the  following  month. 

Passengers  for  the  Straits  and  China  are,  on  arrival  at  Point  de  Galle 
(Ceylon),  transferred  into  a  Steamer  leaving  for  China  about  the  6th  and 
22nd,  and  arriving  at  Penang  about  the  12th  and  28th,  Singapore  the 
14th  and  30th,  and  Hongkong  the  23rd  and  8th  of  the  following  month. 

At  the  latter  Port,  Passengers  for  Shanghai  are  transferred  into  a 
Branch  Steamer,  which  reaches  its  destination  in  about  five  days. 

The  Company's  Steamers  leave  Marseilles  on  the  12th  and  28th  of  every 
month,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  4th  and  20th  from  Southampton. 

TRANSIT  THROUGH  EGYPT. 

Passengers  booked  through  by  the  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.,  or  their  Agents 
are  conveyed  from  Ship  to  Ship  between  Alexandria  and  Suez  by  the 
Transit  Administration  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  as  follows  :— 
By  Steam  Tender  between  the  Ship  and  Shore. 
By  Omnibus  or  Carriage  conveyance  between  Hotels  and  BaOway 

Stations. 
By  Rail  between  Alexandria  and  Suez — 1st  Class  Passengers,  their 
Children,  and  Servants  in  charge  of  the  latter,  being  conveyed 
in  Lit  Class ;  and  2nd  Class  Passengers  and  their  Children  in 
2nd  Class  Carriages. 
The  time  occupied  in  transit  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  a 
follows  :— 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  1C2  miles about  7  hounk 

From  Cairo  to  Suez,  90  miles. ., „     5     „ 

Passengers  will  be  charged  for  the  refreshments  they  receive  during 
the  journey. 

RATES  OP  PASSAGE  MONEY. 

Exclusive  of  the  amount  payable  to  the  Egyptian  Transit  Administra- 
tioD,  for  conveyance  of  Passeugers  through  Egypt,  viz  : — 

For  First-class  Passengers,     £4  10    0 

„    Second  ditto. ,  2    5    0 

„    Children  above  3  and  under  10  years,  half  fare. 
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BATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.— Coniintied. 


From  England  to 


t 


i 

ft. 


m 


I 


Gektlbmbk  OB  Ladies  travelling  ^ 
SINGLY  for  one  Berth  in  a  Oentral  > 
Cabin ) 

Mabbibd  Couplxs  occv/pymg  a  Be- ) 
iserved  Cabin ) 

Childbbn  with  the  Parent — 3 ) 
years  and  wider  10 ) 

One  Child  utuier  3  years  {no  Berth  ) 

provided) .^.....  { 

(Should  more  than  one  Child  under  8  years  be 

oonyeyed*  one  quarter  of  first-class  rates  will  be 

charged  for  each  child,  exclusiTo  of  the  one  taken 

freej 

SERVANTS-|,^anjj^j,^^^^,^j 


£ 
60 

180 

80 

Free 


35 
18 


£ 
85 

220 

43 

Fru 


50 
25 


£ 
85 

220 

43 

Free 


50 
25 


£ 
95 

250 

48 

Free 


55 

28 


£ 

100 

270 

50 

Free 


58 
29 


£ 
120 

300 


Free 


65 
33 


£ 
130 

330 

65 

Free 


76 
38 


The  rate  of  Passage  Money  from  Marseilles  is  £5  less  than  the  rate 
from  England  in  the  case  of  each  Adult  First-class  Passenger. 


MEDITERRANEAN  LINE. 


GIBRALTAR  MALTA  AND  ALEXANDRIA. 

From  Southampton,  4th,  12th,  20th,  and  27th  of  every  month,  at  1  p.m. 

When  ihe  above  dcdesfaU  on  a  Sunday  at  9  A.M. 

An  espMianoed  Smrgedn  on  boud  eseh  Vesael. 

Passengers  leaving  Southampton  on  the  above  dates  arrive  at  Gibral- 
tar in  about  five  days ;  and  after  staying  there  from  six  to  twelve  hours, 
proceed  to  Malta,  arriving  there  in  about  nine  days.  The  ordinary  stay 
at  the  Island  is  about  six  hours ;  and  the  voyage  to  Alexandria  is  usually 
completed  in  about  13  days  from  Southampton. 
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The  Compauy'B  Steamen  leave  the  Meditemoiean  PortB  homewicdi, 
M  follow : — 

Alexandria,  about  the  5th,  11th,  19th,  and  27th  of  the  month. 
Bialta,  ,,  9th,  15th,  23nl,    ,,    Slat 

Gibraltar,  „        Uth,  20th,  28th,   „      4th 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY. 


77 


To 

IrtOlMl, 

Cblldren, 
SywutiMidiinderia 

9bdClMi,aiid 

GiBKALTAR,  .......«..* 

£13 
20 
30 

£7 
10 
15 

£9 

Malta, , ,. 

12 

AliBZANPRIA, 

19 

One  Child  under  3  years  of  a^,  if  with  the  Parent,  fn»e. 


MAJRSBILLES,  MALTA,  AND  ALEXANDRIA. 

An  experienoed  Suigeon  on  board  each  Vend. 

The  Company's  Steamer  leave  Maneillee  for  Malta  and  Alexandria  on 
the  5th,  12th,  20th,  and  28th  of  the  month,  at  7  A.M.,  with  Her  Majesty's 
Mails.  Passengers  must  be  at  Marseilles  the  afternoon  of  the  day  pre- 
vious to  sailing. 

JT.B.— When  the  3rd,  10th,  18th  or  26th  of  the  month  fall  on  a  Sun- 
day, the  Marseilles  portion  of  the  Overland  Mails  leave  London  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  Steamers  are  despatched  from  Marseilles  at  7  A.1C. 
on  the  6th,  13th,  21st^  and  29th  of  the  month. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE 
between  Marseilles^  MaUa^  and  Alexandria, 


Vo 

UtCISM. 

aadClaaLMid 
PMwiucon*  BorTMli. 

Malta, 

£10 
20 

£5 

Ar.if  T  AyPFf  A,. 

10 

Children  under  Ten  years  of  age,  half  the  above  rates.  The  ftactional 
part  of  £1  to  be  considered  as  £1.  One  Child  under  Three  years  of  age» 
if  with  the  Parent,  free. 

*i^*  Passengers  booking  and  paying  their  passage  money  at  Marseilles 
must  pay  the  amount  in  the  currency  of  the  place  (France),  at  the  Con- 
pan/s  advertised  rates. 
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REGULATIONS 

KKLATIVJB  TO 

PASSBKGERS  ARRIVING  BY   SEA 
AT  THE  PORT  OF  MARSEIIJiES. 

Article  1. 
GapioinB  of  Ships  are  informed  that  Passengers  (with  the  exception  of 
British,  Belgian,  Danish,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  subjects)  will  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  France  unless  they  are  bearers  of  Passports, 
delivered  by  the  authorities  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and 
bearing  the  "Yisft"  of  a  French  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Agent.  The 
French  Visft  must  be  renewed  every  year. 

Articlb  2. 
No  Passenger  (but  those  above-named)  can  land  at  the  port  of  Mar- 
seilles until  their  Passports  have  undergone  examination,  for  which  pur- 
chase a  Commissary  of  Police,  specially  appointed,  will  proceed  on  board 
immediately  the  ship  arrives.  A  List  of  Passengers  must  be  handed  at 
the  same  time  to  him  by  the  Commander  of  the  Ship. 

Artiolv  3. 
Passengers  (except  English,  Belgian,  Danish,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish)  not  possessing  passports  properly  '' vis^d"  will  have  to  remain 
on  board,  and  will  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  place  of  embarkation  at  the 
cost  of  the  Captain.  All  expenses  that  the  surveillance  of  such  Passen- 
gers remaining  on  board  may  occasion,  will  likewise  be  charged  to  the 
Captain,  jindependent  of  any  further  procee'lings  that  may  be  instituted 
lor  Aon-eompliance  with  the  Police  R^;ulations. 

Aeticlb  4. 
By  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  British,  Belgain,  Danish, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  subjects  are  allowed  to  enter  and  travel  in 
the  territory  of  the  Empire  without  passport,  on  simply  declaring  their 
nationality. 


RATES   OF  HIRE,   &a, 
For  iMe  of  PtLssage  Boats  aiid  PorUrage  of  Baggage  at  MnUa, 

When  a  Vessel,  having  mails  or  passengers  on  board,  is  admitted  to 
pratique, — an  Officer  from  the  Port  Department  shall  go  on  board  to 
prevent  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen,  and  to  attend  to  the 
landing  of  the  mails  and  passengers. 

The  boats  shall  lie  off  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  shall  not  come 
alongside  until  called  or  allowed  by  the  Officer  of  the  Pert  Department 
on  duty. 

No  boat  shall  receive  more  than  two  of  such  passengers  with  their 
luggage,  or  five  without. 
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Th«  bire  of  eacb  boat  for  landiiig  or  embarking  tmch.  panengen  ihall 
be  One  Shilling  from  tunriBe  to  ennset,  and  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence 
from  Bunset  to  Bunriae. 

No  porter  shall  tike  up  luggage  of  nioh  |>aaBengerB  until  properly 
engaged. 

The  pay  of  porters  for  the  carriage  of  such  Inggage,  not  exceeding  an 
cwt.,  English  weight,  shall  be  fixed  as  follows  : — 

From  the  landing-plaoe  of  either  harbour  to  any  part  of  the  City  of 
Valetta,  One  Shilling  per  cwt. 

To  any  place  without  the  limits  of  Yaletta,  as  far  as  Porte  des  Bombea, 
One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  cwt. 

Sixpence  additional  for  every  extra  fifty  pounds. 


COKDITMS,  REGUUTMS,  AOT)  GENERAL  INFORMATIOK 


PASSENGERS. 

The  Company's  Bates  of  Passage  Money  are  for  the  sea  passage  only. 
They  include  Stewards'  Fees,  Table,  Wines,  ^c,  for  First-class  Passengers. 
Bedding,  Linen,  and  all  requisite  Cabin  Furniture  are  proTided  iii  the 
Steamers  at  the  Company's  expense,  together  with  the  attendance  of  ax- 
perienced  male  and  female  Servants. 

Railway  tickets  for  the  journey  through  Egypt  are  issued  by  the  Agtots 
of  the  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Gtovernment  at  the  following 
rates,  via. : — 

For  First-dass  Passengers. .  .£4. 10. 0  |  For  Second-class  Passengers.  ..£250 
Children  above  3  and  under  10  years,  half  fare. 

Or  it  is  optional  with  the  Passengers  to  pay  the  Company  for  the  sea 
passage  only,  and  to  pay  their  own  transit  through  Egypt  up<ni  arrival  at 
Alexandria  or  Suez,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Servants  soliciting  gratuities  will  be  dismissed  from  the  Company's 
service. 

Half  the  amount  of  Passage  Money,  when  the  passage  exceeds  £20,  ia 
required  to  be  paid  on  securing  passage,  and  the  balance  a  fortnight 
before  embarkation. 

Passengers  not  embarking  after  engaging  passage,  to  forfeit  the  deposit 
of  half  the  amount  of  Passage  Money. 

In  caae,  however,  of  a  Passenger  being  unavoidably  prevented  from 
availing  himself  of  a  passage  at  the  period  for  which  it  is  taken,  a  transfer 
of  the  passage  can  be  effected  to  a  subsequent  Steamer,  on  sufficient  notice 
being  giien,  without  forfeiture  of  any  portion  of  the  deposit  paid,  and 
accommodation  will  be  allotted  as  similar  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  remitting  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Company  on  account  of  passage,  if 
by  Cheque,  it  is  recommended,  for  the  sake  of  security,  to  write  across  the 
Cheque  the  name  of  the  Company's  Bankers,  *  ^Messrs  WiUiams^  Deaecn. 
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and  O).;"  if  by  Ord«r,  Letter  of  Credit,  or  otherwifle,  it  Bhould  be  in 
favour  of  the  ^^  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company," 

Fcusengers  mtutt  comply  vnth  the  regulations  estabUahed  on  board  ih$ 
Sieam^nfor  getiend  comfort  and  safety. 

No  Berth  or  Cabin  is  to  be  occr.ipied  by  a  Passenger  without  application 
to  the  Agent  on  shore,  or  to  the  Purser  on  board.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  a  Passenger  occupying  a  Cabin  of  two  or  more  Berths,  on  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Vessel  (unless  he  shall  have  paid  an  additional  sum  for  its  ex- 
diuiTe  occupation)  is  not  to  object  to  the  vacant  Berth  or  Berths  being 
filled  up  at  the  intermediate  Ports,  if  required. 

Passengers  will  have  to  defray  their  oum  expenses  for  Hotels^  in  the  eiwfU 
of  any  detention. 

The  Steamers  employed  eastward  of  Sues  do  not  possess  Second-olaaa 
accommodation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Berths  for  the  Servants  of 
Fiiflt-class  Passengers.  Persons  who  are  admitted  on  board  these  Steamera 
aa  Second-class  Passengers  must  therefore  undei stand  that  the  Company 
do  not  guarantee  them  Cabins  or  Berths,  and  that  they  must  accept  such 
accommodation  in  this  respect  as  circumstances  may  enable  the  Company 
to  provide  for  them.     • 

Kailway  Trains  from  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Station,  to  Southampton, 
in  the  Morning,  at  6.15  (Pari.)  8,  10.15  (mail),  11  o'clock  (Ezpzess.) 
Afternoon,  1.10,  3.10  (Express),  4.10  and  6.10  o'clock.  Evening,  SO 
minutes  past  8  o'clock — ^mail.  Sunday  Trains  morning,  at  9. 15,  and  10.15. 
Afternoon,  5  o'clock.  Evening,  30  minutes  past  8  o'clock — mail  Pas- 
sengers should  be  at  the  Station  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
Trains  start. 

NoTB. — The  Passage  Tickets  are  granted  by  the  Company,  snbject  to  cer- 
tain Conditions  and  EegulationSy  which  are  endorsed  thereo7i;  a7ui  before  the 
Tickets  can  be  made  available  the  Passengers  mxist  subscribe  to  the  Cofhditions^ 
by  affixing  their  Signatures  thereto. 


BAGGAGE. 

The  attention  of  Passengers  by  the  Company's  Steamers  is  respectfully 
requested  to  the  undermentioned  Begulations  in  reference  to  Baggage : 
much  trouble  and  loss  are  occasionally  caused  by  their  neglect  or  non- 
observance.  These  Regulations  are  equally  important  -to  Passengers 
performing  the  land-journey  between  Alexandria  and  Sues,  for  the  Egyp- 
tian Transit  Administration  will  not  accept  any  responsibility  unless  they 
be  strictly  compiled  with. 

AU  Baggage  should  be  packed  in  Leather  Portmanteau  or  Trunk, 
marked  with  the  owner's  name  and  Port  of  destination  in  Paint,  in  full, 
and  fastened  securely  with  case  locks,  padlocks  and  leather  straps  being 
liable  to  damage  or  removal.  The  Transit  Administration  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  deal  cases,  banuboxes,  carpet  bags, 
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cft  other  unsuitable  and  insecure  Paokagea.  Canvas  Coven  to  PaciaigiBS 
of  Baggage  are  not  recommended,  as  they  are  frequently  remoired,  and 
lead  to  the  loss  of  the  Packages. 

Packages  containing  Jewellery,  Plate,  or  other  valuable^  must  be 
specially  booked  and  Freight  paid  thereon. 

Packages,  containing  Parcels,  Specie  or  Merchandise,  are  liable  to 
B^zure  and  confiscation  in  Egypt,  and  to  detention  for  Freight  by  the 
Agents  of  the  Company. 

First-dass  Passengers  are  allowed  on  board  336  lbs.  ofpemfmal  Baggage 
free  of  Freight,  and  Children  (over  three  and  under  ten  years}  aad  Ser- 
vants 168  lbs.  each. 

A  Passenger  taking  a  whole  Cabin  will  be  entitled  to  take  in  the 
Steamers,  free  of  Freight,  4^  cwt. ;  and  a  married  couple,  paying  for  re- 
served  accommodation,  will  be  entitled  to  take  9  cwt. 

The  charge  for  conveyance  of  extra  Baggage,  should  there  be  room  in 
the  Vessel,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  cwt.  between  Southampton, 
Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  Malta,  or  Alexandria  ;  £1  per  cwt.  between  Sue^ 
India,  China,  the  Mauritius,  and  Australia,  with  10s.  per  cwt,  for  Transit 
expenses  through  Egypt. 

Passengers  passing  through  Egypt  will  be  charged  by  the  Transit  Ad- 
ministration 10s.  per  cwt.  for  conveyance  of  Baggage  through,  should  it 
exceed,  for  First-class  Passengers,  336  lbs.  each  ;  for  Second-class  Passen- 
gers, 168  lbs.  ;  Children  (over  three  and  under  ten  yean)  half  the  above 
weights.  This  amount  is  collected  on  board  the  Company's  Steamers  for 
the  convenience  of  Passengers. 

The  Company  cannot  engine  to  take  any  excess  of  Baggage  over  the 
regulated  allowance,  unless  shipped  at  Southampton  on  the  day  before 
sailing,  and  Freight  paid  thereon. 

All  Baggage  must  be  shipped  not  later  than  noon  on  the  day  previous 
to  sailing,  except  Carpet  Bags  or  Hat  Boxes. 

The  Insurance  of  Baggage  can  be  effected  on  very  moderate  terms.. 

Passengers  embarking  at  Marseilles  for  India,  China,  the  Mauritius, 
and  Australia,  can  have  336  lbs.  of  their  Baggage  conveyed  by  the  Steam- 
er from  Southampton  free  of  charge  ;  all  in  excess  of  that  weight  will  be 
charged  for  at  the  rates  mentioned  above. 

Passengers  embarking  at  Marseilles  for  Malta  and  Alexandria,  can  also 
have  their  Baggage  conveyed  by  the  Steamer  from  Southampton  at  the 
rate  of  lOs.  per  cwt. 

Passengers  outwards,  proceeding  via  Trieste,  and  joining  the  Steamers 
of  the  Peninsular  end  Oriental  Company  at  Suez,  and  PassengeiES  home> 
wards  who  have  been  conveyed  to  Suez  in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Compan/s  Steamers,  can  ship  their  Baggage  by  the  Company's  vessels 
from  Southampton  to  Alexandria  and  vi^  versoy  subject  to  the  following 
charge,  payable  in  advance  : — 

For  the  regulated  allowance  of  3  cwt,  10s.  per  cwt,  )  for^rmn^ortnude bjtS 
For  any  excess  over  3  cwt.,  20s.  per  cwt.  (  ^•'"^  gnjjjl?****'** 
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CAUTION  TO  PASSENGERS-GOODS  OF  A  DANGEBODS 
NATIJKE. 

Tht  (hmpany  wiU  not  receive  (ni  hoard  of  their  vesgds  any  goods  of  a 
damgtroMs  or  damagmg  nature.  If  any  aucK  goods  he  skipped  withUmt  noHce, 
the  Shippers  vnll  not  only  he  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  Statute^  bvi 
also  for  all  damage  sustamed  in  consequeiice  of  such  8hipme7d. — (See  Extract 
from  tlie  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  at  page  li) 

N.B. — The  Baggage  of  Passengers  proceeding  viA  Trieste  must  he  shipped 
at  Southampton  so  as  to  ensure  its  arrival  at  Alexandria  a  week  in  advance 
of  the  Passengers  to  whom  it  may  belong.  Non-oompUanee  with  this  regular 
turn  is  likely  to  vrvcohe  loss  or  defection  by  the  Baggage  vn  Egypt, 

Passengers  requiring  information  respecting  their  Baggage  during  the 
Toyage,  can  obtain  it  by  application  to  the  Officer  in  charge. 

Passengers  who  may  miss  any  package  of  Baggage  on  arriTal  at  their 
destination  are  recommended  to  apply,  without  delays  to  the  Company's 
Agent,  giving  full  particulars,  in  writing^  when  application  will  at  once 
be  made  to  the  Missing  Baggage  Depots  at  Bombay  or  Southampton. 

Baggage  can  be  occasionally  had  up  from  the  baggage-room  during  the 
passage  by  application  to  the  Officer  in  charge. 

No  Trunks  or  Boxes  allowed  in  the  Saloon  or  Cabins,  but  only  small 
Portmanteaux  or  Carpet  Bags. 


NOTICE.— ^K  Parties  are  requested  to  take  notice  ihal  ihe  Company  do 
not  hold  themselves  liable  for  detention  or  delay  of  Passengers  arising  from 
accident  or  from  extrcLordinary  or  unavoidable  drcrnnstinces  or  from  dr- 
oumstances  arising  out  of  or  connected  with  ihe  employment  of  the  Companifs 
vessels  in  Her  majesty's  Mail  Senjice,  and  that  the  Company  do  not  hold 
{hem^hes  liahle  for  damage  to  or  loss  or  detetvtion  of  Passengers*  Baggage 
or  for  any  consequences  arising  from  the  restrictions  of  quarantine  where- 
soever imposed.  In  aU  cases  in  which  the  Company* s  Steamers  may  be  placed 
in  quarantine,  First-class  Passengers  will  be  charged  Ten  ShUUngs  and 
Secofid-dass  Passengers  Five  Shillings  per  diem  for  their  maintenance  on 
board  during  Ihe  detention  of  the  Ship, 

C.  W.  HOWELL,  Sbcrbtabt. 


NAMES  OF  THE  COMPANY'S  AGENTS. 
A.T   HOME. 

SonTHAMPToir, James  Damdsof^  Superintendent, 

LiYSEFOOL, Fletcher  d^  Parr^  23,  Castle^ttreet. 

A  THROAT). 

Aden,        W,  M.  Gillson  (Acting.) 

Alexandria,       A.  M.  Bethune, 

Amot,        Tail  dt  Co, 

Cadiz,    A,  de  Zulaeta. 

Cajbo,       R,  Air, 

Cs¥L02r  (GaIiLb), F.  Bayley, 
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NAMES  OF  TEOB  00MPANF8  AGENTS. -Y^imlMMied.; 
.^JBBOAJD. 

Foo-Ghow,       Auguttme  H€<»rd  ^  C&, 

Gibraltar, W.  H,  SmM. 

fioNOKoKO,      T,  Sutherland, 

Lisbon, A.  VatizeUer, 

Lyons,      Aries  Dufwir  <&  Co. 

Malta, T.  H,  Tronson, 

Mabsbillbs,     B,  Goioer  <&  Co, 

Pabw,    Pritchard  4&  Mofyneron, 

Pbnano, BrowtidbCo. 

Shanghai,    W.  Davison  (Acting.) 

SiNOAPORH,      8.  J.  O.  Jdhcoe. 

Suez,     <?.  WeH,  H.B.M.  ConmU. 

SwATOW, Bradley  db  Co. 

Yokohama, Aspinail^  Comee  d  Co. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

FOR  THB 

CONVEYANCE  OF  MERCHANDISE,  TREASURE,  LIGHT 
PACKAGES  &  PARCELS. 

TO  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  AND  ALEXANDRIA 
The  Company's  Rates  of  Freight  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Alexandria 

do  not  indnde  the  Baihoay  Carriage  from  the  Provinces  or  London  to 

Southampton,  this  charge  being  no  longer  borne  by  the  Company. 

Shippers  should  send  as  early  as  possible,  full  particulars  of  the  Goods 

to  their  Agents  at  Southampton,  to  enable  them  to  receive  and  ship  the 

flame  and  pass  the  entry,  &a,  at  the  Custom  House.     This  will  be  done 

at  the  Shippers'  expense. 

Shippers  are  required  to  use  the  Company's  forms  of  Bills  of  Lading, 

which  can  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  SmTH,  Eldbb,  &  Co's,  65,  Oomhill, 

London. 

Shippere  wiU  he  tequired  to  sign  a  declaration  that  the  packages  fhey 
may  offer  for  shipment  do  not  contain  liquids,  oils,  spirits,  or  any  oHides  of 
a  dangerous  or  damaging  character ;  and  the  attention  of  Mppers  and  pas- 
sengers is  specially  directed  to  the  following  cla/usein  the  Merchant  Shippina 
Act,  1854,  sec.  329  relative  to  articles  of  this  description: — ^^  No  person  shaU 
"  be  entitled  to  carry  in  any  ship,  or  to  require  the  master  or  owner  of  any  ship 
*^to  carry  therem,  owy  aqofrfortiSj,  oU  of  xitrvil,  gunpowder,  or  awy  other 
*'  goods  which,  iti  the  judgment  of  such  master  or  owner  are  of  a  dangsnms 
*'  nature ;  and  if  any  person  carries  or  sends  by  any  ship  am/y  goods  of  a 
*^  dangero^is  nature,  without  distinctly  marking  their  nature  on  the  outside  of 
"  thepadcage  containing  the  same,  or  othervtnse  gUnng  notice  in  toriting  to 
"  the  master  or  owner,  at  or  before  the  time  of  ca/rryvng  or  sending  the  same 
*^tobe  shipped,  he  shall  for  ecery  such  offence  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
^'  £100 ;  and  the  master  or  owner  of  any  ship  may  r^use  to  take  on  hoard 
'*  am/y  pared  that  he  suspects  to  contain  goods  of  a  dangeroiui  nsskirs,  and 
**  may  require  them  to  he  opened  to  ascertain  thefctct^ 
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The  Dgned  Billt  of  Lading,  and  Freight  Koie  m«y  be  obloiiied  at  the 
liondon  Office,  the  second  day  after  the  Gkxxls  are  shipped,  or  can  be  for» 
warded  to  the  Bhipper'a  address  by  their  Agents  at  Southamptoii. 

Shippers  will  please  take  notice,  that  as  the '  Company's  Steamers 
oonyey  Mails  under  Contract  with  Her  Majesty's  Gk)Termnent^  they  cannot 
on  any  aooonnt  be  delayed.  All  €kx)ds  should  be  ready  for  shipment  at 
Southampton  two  dear  days  before  the  time  of  departure,  and  cannot^ 
under  any  drcomstanoes,  be  shipped  after  One  p.  m.  on  the  day  before 
sailing. 

The  Company  do  not  hold  themaelYes  responsible  for  any  CKmkLi  until 
placed  on  board,  or  in  the  ship's  tackle. 

Packages  measuring  more  than  30  cubic  feet  will  not  be  received  on 
board. 


RATES  OP  FREIGHT  FROM  SOUTHAMPTOlff. 


POftT. 


Dftle 

of 

DcpsrtiM. 


SSI 

US 
o 


I 


BpMi«. 


ii 

II 

2* 


:^ 


etbrtliar. 


Malta, 
Alezandria» 


f  4,12,80. and') 
i  '  87th  of  ereiy   >40/ 
r       taonth       ij      ' 

{Ii.  12.«0,Mid  )^, 
imbofeveiy   >W/ 
month       J 


80/ 
100/ 


4% 
4% 


4% 


1  % 


£12 

£20 


£9 
£15 


£12 
£20 


£1 
£3 


*  Hecwy  Goods  or  Dead  Weight  taken  only  by  Special  Agreement, 


TO  INDIA,  CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  Ac. 
PARCELS. 

Parcels  should  be  delivered  at  this  Offioe  before  12  o'clock^  three  days 
prior  to  the  departure  of  each  Steamer. 

Contents  and  value  must  be  dedartMi  at  the  time  of  booking.  A  wrong 
description  of  contents  or  false  declaration  of  value  shall  release  tiie  Com- 
pany from  all  responsibility  in  case  of  loss^  seizure,  or  detention,  and  the 
goods  shall  be  charged  double  freight  OQ.the  real  value^  which  freight 
shall  be  paid  previous  to  delivery.     [8u  CauUon  at  end.] 

The  Company  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  charging  by  value, 
iTeight,  or  measurement,  and  will  not  be  accountable  for  any  damage 
arising  through  insufficiency  of  address  or  packing. 

All  ehargee  ma^t  be  paid  in  England,  for  which  Parcel  Tickets  will  be 
given,  specifying  particulars  of  risk.     Parcels  are  to  be  applied  for  to  the 
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Company's  Agents  at  the  Port  of  DeliTery,  and  will  not  be  deliTered 
without  psoduction  of  the  Parcel  Tioket,  duly  endorsed. 

It  is  partioalarly  requested  that  Parcels  may  be  deUvered  as  eariy  as 
possible,  or  Shippers  may  be  unayoidably  detained. 

Jbwillsbt,  Watohba,  akd  othbb  YALaABLBS,  must  be  sealed  over 
tape,  in  oounter-sunk  holes,  and  are  charged  at  the  following  rates,  which 
indude  risk  in  transit : — ^Aden^  3§  per  cent ;  Mauritius,  Bombay,  Ceylon, 
Madras,  and  Calcutta,  3{^  per  cent. ;  Penang  and  Singapore,  ^  per  cent ; 
Hongkong  and  Australia,  4§  per  cent. ;  East  Coast  of  China,  4f  per  oent. ; 
Shanghai,  4J  per  cent ;  and  Yokohama,  5}  per  cent. 

PARCEL  RATES. 


AdflD, 

Shanghai,  & 

Aden, 

8haiighai«& 

StraiU, 

East  Coast 

Stnits, 

East  Coast 

Hongkong. 

of  China. 

Hongkong. 

of  China. 

£s.  d. 

£8.    d. 

• 

£b.   d. 

£s.  d. 

3  inches,  ... 

0  11  0 

0  14  0 

B  inches,... 

0  16  0 

0  19  0 

4      „       ... 

0  12  0 

0  15  0 

9      „      ... 

oir  0 

10  0 

5 

0  13  0 

0  16  0 

10    ;,   ... 

0  18  0 

110 

6              ... 

0  14  0 

0  ir  0 

11      „      ... 

0  19  0 

I    20 

7     „      ... 

0  15  0 

0  18  0 

12      „      ... 

1    00 

130 

Packages  in  excess  of  the  above  measurement  will  be  chaiged  at  the 
rate  of  16s.  per  foot  to  Suez  ;  20s.  per  foot  to  Aden,  Straits  and  Hong- 
kong ;  23s.  per  foot  to  Shanghai,  and  East  Coast  of  China  ;  and  24s.  2d. 
per  foot  to  Yokohama,  Japan. 

A  further  charge  (when  the  Company  take  risks  upon  themselves)  will 
be  made  on  each  Parcel  under  the  value  of  £20,  at  the  rate  of  40s.  per 
cent ;  exceeding  that  value  at  the  following  rates  : — Suez  and  Aden  J  per 
oent ;  Ceylon,  Penang,  and  Singapore,  If  per  cent ;  Hongkong  and  East 
Coast  of  China,  If  per  cent ;  Shanghai,  If  per  cent ;  Yokohama,  2^  per 
oont.     Packages  not  tin  lined  will  be  free  of  particular  average. 

Should  the  weight  exceed  20  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  the  additional 
weight  will  be  chaiged  6d.  per  lb. 

Fareels  wiU  not  he  received  after  2  o'clock  on  ScUurdays. 

MERCHANDISE  AND  TREASRUE. 

Ooods  should  be  delivered  at  the  Nine  Elms  Station,  brfore  5  </clocky 
/our  days,  or  at  Southampton,  three  days,  prior  to  the  departure  of  each 
Steamer ;  if  sent  later,  they  wUl  be  charged  a^  the  higher  or  Parcel  Rate, 

Should  the  weight  exceed  29  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  an  extra  charge  oi 
1^.  per  lb.  will  be  made  on  the  additional  weight. 

The  Port  of  Delivery  must^be  distinctly  marked  on  every  package. 

A  fonn  of  declaration  must  be  obtained  at  the  Company's  Offices  in 
Leadenhall-street,  where  it  will  have  to  be  deposited  when  properly  fiUed 
up.     (See  Caution  at  end,) 

No  bill  of  lading  will  be  signed  for  a  less  amount  of  Fnight  than  one 
guinea. 
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Packages  exceeding  ODa  cubic  foot  mwst  be  in  wooden  cases,  ironheop- 
ed  at  each  end,  or  they  will  not  be  received.  The  weight  of  each  must 
not  exceed  100  lbs. 

MERCHANDISE  RATES. 


Stnata 

and 

Hongkosg. 


Amo9^»Foo- 
ohow-foo,  4 


Yokohama. 


Merchandise,  Fine  Goods,  ) 
&C.,  per  ton  of  40  feet, ....  ) 

Provisions, 

Jewellery,  Watches,  &  other  ) 
Valuables,  percent, ( 


£34 

28 


£34 

28 
21 


£40 

34 

3 


£42  6  8 

36  6  8 

Si 


Dead  weight  takeiit  ondy  by  tpedal  agreement. 


2  per  cent. 
2i     „ 

3  „ 


TREASURE  RATES. 

UTie  foUowing  are  the  Company's  lower  JRoitesofFreightf  at  which  Shippers 
takeriAsvponihemselveB:-^ 

Aden,  

Straits  and  Hongkong,    ... 
Shanghai,  Foochow,  and  Amoy,. 

Yokohama, 

The  higher  Bates  cf  Freight^  which  include  all  inawrable  risks,  nwy  (v 
ascertained  on  applicaiion  at  the  Compamfs  Office, 

Boxes  should  be  strongly  made,  with  elm  ends,  lined  with  tin,  and 
must  be  sealed  over  tape  in  counter  sunk  holes.     (Hoe's  '*  Safety  Bullion 
Box  "  is  recommended,  and  can  be  procured  at  No.  44,  Leadenhidl  Street) 
The  Rate  on  Dogs  belonging  to  Passengers,  exclusive  of  food,  attend- 
ance, and  Transit  expenses,  is — 

To  Straits  and  China,        £5  each) 

The  Company's  Steamers  leave  Southampton  as  follows,  viz.  :— 
Suez^  Aden,  Ceylon,  Straits,  China,  and  )  on  4th  and  20th  of 


Japan,... 


every  month. 


CAtTTION  TO  SHIPPERS.— GOODS  OF  A  DANGEROUS 
NATURE. 

The  Company  wiU  not  receive  on  hoo/rd  of  their  vessels  any  goods  of  a 
dangerous  natwre.  If  any  such  goods  be  shipped  without  notice,  Qie  Shippers 
vnU  not  only  be  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  Statute,  but  aJso  for  all 
damaaes  susta/ined  in  conseqiAcnce  of  such  shipmenJt,-^{Set  Extract  from  the 
MerMint  Stepping  Act  at  page  14. ) 


By  order  of  the  Managing  Directors, 

C.  W.  HOWELL,  Secretary. 


P.  A  O.  S.  N.  Co.'8  Offices, 
122,  LeadenhaU  Stred,  and  Oriental  Place,  Southampton. 
Ut  February,  1866. 
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FKBIGHTS  OF  PABGELS. 

(UvJl^ttt  wtdoMwng  VcduabU  ArtidUy  vn  to^ic^  com  ihey  MoiU  &•  tvJbj^ 

to  the  ad  valorem  r<Ue$  gitftn  on  tke  opposite  page,) 
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Sombayj 

Calcutta, 

Ceylon,  (Oalle) 

Bfadras, 

Gibraltar^ 

Malta,      

lfarBei11e0« 
Southampton,... 
Hobflon'sBay  for  Mel- ' 

bourne, 
King  George's  Sound, 
Mauritiua, 

Beunion, 

Suez,        

Sydney,   

Penang,   

East  Coaat  of  Ohina,  . 
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APPENDIX  A. 

2. 

FRENCH  MAIL  STEAM-SHIPS 

C0MPA6NIE  DES  SERVICES  MABITIMES 

DBS 

MESSAGERIES  IMPERIALES. 


EXTRACT  FROM  HANDBOOK  OF  INFORMATION. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  INDIA,  CHINA,  &  JAPAN. 


COMPANrS  OFFICES. 

PARISy 28,  Rub  Notrb-dakb-dbs-Viotoibbs. 

MARSEILLES, 16,  Rub  Canbbibub- 

BORDEAUX, 19,  Quai  ds  Bacaiax. 

AGENTS. 

LONDON, Meaars.  B.  W.  &H.  Homtb,  4,  Moor- 
gate-street,  Lothbury,  E.G. 

LIVERPOOL, „     G.  H.  Flbtchbb  <k  Co.,  16, 

the  Albany. 

ROTTERDAM, „      Smith  A  Co. 

ZURICH, Compagnie  Nord-Ert  dos  Ch^ 

rmna  de  fer  SuiflBes. 

GENEVA, Ch.  Fisohbr. 

CADIZ, Airr.  et  L.  Sicrb. 

LYONS, Caussb,  7,  place  des  Terreaux 

SAINT-ETIENNE, „     H.  Aouillon  bt  Cb. 

BAYONNE, Jban  Cazbkavb. 

CETTE, „     Catfabbll  BT  Dabollbb. 


L^iyiu 
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Me$Mgerie$  IiAperidlet^  TabU9. 


INDIAN  OCEAN  LINES. 

SUEZ, Meaan.  Lbokcs  Aubb,  afient  piindpaL 

ADBK 

MAHE  (Seychelles) Edwakd  Dominjod. 

SAINT-DENIS  (Reunion)  Zaochaktb  Bbbtho. 

PORT-LOUIS  (Mawrice),.  Thomas  Bbbtoliki. 

POINT-DE-G AjLLE, Hildbvbbt  Aubbb. 

PONDICBERY, Nobl  Nbblb. 

MADRAS, E.  Lbcjot. 

CALCUTTA, P.  Lamouboux. 

SINGAPORE, Paul  Bbasibb. 

BATaVIA, J.  Cbzabd  et  Cb. 

SAIGON, Fbak.  Dombboub,  agent  princL 

MANILLA, RussBLL  bt  Stubqis. 

HONGKONG, Cahillb  Bbbtband. 

SHANGHAE, 

YOKOHAMA, Aitdbb  Comu 


STEAM  FLEET 


OF  THB 


MESSAGERIES   IMPERIALES. 


TIGRE,      

IMPERATRICE, 

DONNAI,  

CAMBODGE,    ... 

ALPHEE 

ERYMANTHE, 


INDIAN  OCEAN  LINES, 

E.  POWIS.  B.  powa. 

...   aarew  600     LA  BOURDONNAlfi,    screw   280 
...      —     500     MEINAM —      280 


600 
600 
400 
400 


DUPLEIX,.      ... 

EMIRNE, 

MOZAMBIQUE, 
OAPITOLE,      ... 


—  280 

—  200 

—  200 

paddle  200 


MEDITERRANEAN  &  BLAOK-SEA  LINES. 


AMERIQUI^ 

PELUSB, 

MOERIS, 

SAID,  ... 

DANUBE, 

CYDNUS, 

NEWA 

PHASE, 

EUPHRATE, 


■.POWU. 

screw  450 

—  400 

—  400 

—  400 

—  370 

—  370 

—  370 

—  370 

—  360 


VOLGA,     

INDUS,      

GANGE,     

GODAYERY,    .. 

NIL,     

MENZALEH,  .. 
ARETHUSE,  .. 
BORYSTHENE, 
MEANDRE, 


screw  320 

—  300 

—  300 

—  280 

—  280 

—  280 

—  250 
240 
240 


..uuy'GoogTe 
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Meuageries  Imperiala^  Tables, 
MEDITEBKANEAK  ft  BLAOK-SEA  LXNEEL—Oontinned. 


B.rowu. 

B.POWnL 

SIMOIS,     

...    screw  240 

SAINTONGE, 

paddle  250 

HBRMU8, 

...      —     240 

CAIRE,      

OSIRIS       

—     220 

1L1S8US,    

...       —     240 

—      220 

MERSEY, 

•..       —     200 

VATICAN 

—     200 

TAMISB,    

.••      —     200 

ORONTE, 

—     180 

CLYDE 

...       —     200 

MKKOVEE,      

BOSPHORE,     

—     180 

CX>PERNJO,      ... 

...       —     200 

—     180 

CHBLIFF, 

...      —     180 

BALKAN, 

—     160 

MATIDJA, 

...      —     180 

TAURUS, 

—     160 

DELTA,     

...      —     150 

RION, 

—       66 

SINAI,        

THABOR, 

PAUSILIPPE, ... 

...  paddle  370 
...      —     370 

...      —     320 

KABYLE, 

screw   280 

QUIRINAL,      ... 

...      —     320 

OASIS,        

—     280 

AXJNIS,      

...      —     250 

MARABOUT,    

—     280 

BTJILDINQ. 

B.SOWUL 

B.VOWB. 

NIEMEN, 

...   screw   320 

ERIDAN, 

screw  320 

TIBRE,      

...      —     280 

INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN  &  MAURTnUS  IINES. 


MARSEILLES  TO  HONGKONG. 

DATES. 

STATIONS. 

. 

▲BRIYAL. 

DEPABTURE. 

Mabsbillbs,      

19 -2  P.M. 

Mesaina, 

21    ■*  — 

21  —      — 

26       — 

... 

Suez,        

27-     — 

Aden, 

3  '"  — 

3—      — 

Point-de-Galle,      

13        — 

14—      — 

Singapore, 

20        — 

21  —      — 

Saigon,    

24        — 

25—      — 

Hongkong, 

29        — 

26— 2P.M. 

Saigon,    

29        — 

30  —      — 

Singapore, 

Point-de-Galle,      

3        — 

10        — 

12—      H 

Aden, 

21        — 

22—      — 

Sueas,        

27        - 

Alexandria, 

... 

•29-      — 

Messina, 

3       — 

3  —      — 

MareeUles, 

5       — 

r^ 
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HONGKONG  TO  SHANGHAE. 


STATIONS 

DATKS 

A&REVAX.. 

DBPABTO&S. 

Hongkong, 

Shanghae,     

Hongkong, 

4   *  '   — 

23        — 

30—        — 

20  —8  All 

SHANGHAE  TO  JAPAN. 


STATIONS. 

DATES. 

ABRiVAL. 

DEPASTUSB. 

Shanghae, 

Yokohama,      

Shanghab, 

lo'"— 

18     — 

6  6  A.M. 
13  6  P.M. 

The  foregoing  Dates  are  approximate  only,  except  those  relating  to 
Marseilles,  Hongkong,  Shanghab  and  Yokohama,  At  all  other  Ports 
the  Dates  of  departure  depend  on  those  of  arrival. 


INFORMATION  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PASSENGERS. 


INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN  LINES. 

The  Company's  Steamers  leave  Marseilles  on  the  19th  of  every  month 
at  2  P.M.,  and,  after  staying  a  few  hours  at  Messina,  arrive  at  Alexandria^ 
generally,  on  the  25th,  the  official  date  being  early  on  the  26th. 

See  regulations  for  the  Transit  through  Egypt. 

At  Suez  one  of  the  Company's  Steamers  will  receive  Passengem,  and, 
as  the  passage  up  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Transit  may  permit,  will 
leave  on  the  26th  or  27th,  touching  at  Aden  en  route,  and  arrive  at  Point- 
de-Galle  on  the  11th  or  13th  of  the  following  month,  according  to  the 
departure  from  Suez,  the  length  of  the  month,  or  the  weather. 

At  Point-de-Galle  another  Steamer  belonging  to  the  Company  will  await 
Passengers  for  India,  and  sail  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  Steamer 
from  Suez,  calling  at  Pondicherry  and  Madras  en  route  to  Calcutta. 

The  Steamer  arriving  from  Suez  will  continuie  the  Voyage  to  Singapore; 
arriving  there  on  the  18th  to  20th ;  Saigon  23rd  to  24th  ;  and  Hongkong, 
Port  of  destination,  on  the  28th  to  29th. 

Passengers  for  Shanghae  will  embark  at  Hongkong  on  another  of  the 
Company  s  Steamers,  due  there  on  the  24th,  and  proceed  to  their  destin*. 
tion  shortly  after.  The  passage  between  those  two  Ports  is  usually  made 
in  four  days. 
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Passengen  for  Batavia  are  oonveyed  by  another  of  the  Company's 
Bteamers,  leaving  Singapore  for  Batavia  about  8  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  from  Sues. 

The  Steamer  going  from  Hongkong  to  Shanghae  leaves  Hongkong 
only  after  the  arrival  of  Steamer  coming  from  Suez  ;  the  Steamer  going 
from  Shanghae  and  Yokohama,  leaves  Shanghae  only  oMr  the  arrival  of 
the  Steamer  coming  from  Hongkong. 

On  the  Homeward  Voyage  the  dates  of  arrivals  and  departures  are  as 
follows: — 

Leave  Yokohama  on  the  13th,  arrive  at  Shanghae  on  the  18th  ; 

Leave  Shanghae  on  the  2l8t,  arrive  at  Hongkong  on  the  24th  ; 

Leave  Hongkong  on  the  26th,  arrive  at  Saigon  on  the  30th  ; 

Leave  Saigon  on  the  30th  or  Ist,  arrive  on  the  3rd  at  Singapore ;  one 
finds  the  Steamer  departed  from  Batavia  on  the  29th,  of  the  last  month. 

Leaving  the  same  day  for,  and  arriving  at  Point-de-Gkdle  on  the  10th 
where  the  Steamer  of  the  3rd  from  Calcutta^  after  touching  at  Madras 
JUid  Pondicherry,  is  due  on  the  9th  or  10th. 

The  Steamer  from  Singapore,  after  a  few  hours  stay  at  GaUe,  will 
proceed  on  to  the  Bed  Sea,  calling  at  Aden  to  coal,  and  arrive  at  Suez  on 
the  25th  to  27th. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  only  fixed  Dates  are  those  iji  Sailing 
from  Shanghae,  Hongkong,  Calcutta  and  Batavia  ;  the  Dates  of  calling  at 
intermediate  Stations  are  dependent  on  the  Weather,  etc. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
the  departures  from  Yokohama,  Shanghae  and  Hongkong  will  be  advanced 
two  days  unless  the  stated  duration  of  stoppage  would  be  expired.  Li 
case  of  delay  in  arriving  at  Shanghae,  Hongkong,  and  Point  of  Galle 
on  the  return  voyage  from  Yokohama,  Shanghae  and  Calcutta  the  greatest 
stoppage  will  be  of  three  days  after  the  stated  date  of  departure. 

The  Transit  through  Egypt  is  uniformly  arranged  for  the  Outward  and 
for  the  Homeward  Journev. 

One  of  the  Company's  Steamers  will  await  the  Homeward  Passengers 
at  Alexandria  and  leave  there  on  the  2Tth  to  29th,  arriving  at  Marseilles 
after  touching  at  Messina,  on  the  3rd  to  5th  of  the  month. 

TRANSIT  THROUGH  EGYPT. 

By  virtue  of  a  treaty  existing  between  his  Highness  the  Viceroy  of 
TCgypt  and  the  Marine  Service  of  the  Meseagtries  ImpiriaUs  of  France,  the 
Agents  of  the  Company  are  authorised,  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptain  Gov- 
ernment, to  issue  Railway-Tickets  available  for  the  journey  between 
Alexandria  and  Suez,  and  vice-versdf  at  the  following  prices  : — 

One  Penon  by  the  1st  class,  £i.lO  or  112  fr.  50; 
_      «.        —       2nd  —    £2.6    or    56       25. 

Children  of  from  3  to  10  years  to  pay  half  of  either  of  the  above  rates, 
those  under  3  years  travel  Free. 

Servants  of  Persons  travelling  in  the  1st  class,  will  be  Charged  only 
2nd  class  when  admitted  to  the  1st  class  carriages  as  attendants  on  Chil- 
dren of  Persons  travelling  by  that  class. 
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The  above  Prices  indliide  the  free  trazwport  of  Baggage  in  thefoDow- 
ing  proportions : — 

For  one  Person  by  the  lat  olass,  833  rotolisor  150  kilos  French. 
—         —       —      2nd  —    170     —    —  75         — 
'    Children  of  3  to  10  years,  half  of  either  of  those  quantities  according 
io  the  daaa  occupied. 

Baggage  in  excess  of  the  aboye  limits  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
28  fr.  per  100  kilos. 

The  aboye  prices  include  the  landing  of  Passengers  and  their  Baggago 
at  Alexandria  and  the  shipment  of  both  at  Suez,  and  vice-vend. 

The  Iw^Hitig  and  embarking  are  effected  by  means  of  convenient  and 
effident  Steam-Tenders  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Transit. 

Passengers  and  their  Baggage  are  conveyed  from  the  Landing-Places 
to  the  Railway,  or  Hotels,  and  mce-versd,  by  Omnibusses  and  Vans  under 
the  chai^  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Egyptian  Transit. 

The  Egyptian  Gi)vemment  has  adopted  measures  necessary  to  insure 
the  Safety  and  Comfort  of  Passengers  during  their  passage  through  Bgypk. 

The  surveillance  of  the  transit  of  Passengers  and  their  Baggage  is  en.- 
trusted  to  an  efficient  Staff,  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  whom 
all  demands  for  information  should  be  addressed. 

During  the  journey  through  Egypt,  Passengers  will  have  to  pay  for 
their  meals. 

Eef  reshment-Booms  have  been  established  at  certain  Stations  on  the 
line  of  Railway,  where  substantial  or  light  Refreshments  may  be  had  at 
moderate  and  fixed  Prices. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  transit  from  the  Mediterranean  io 
the  Red-Sea  is  performed  in  30  hours. 

The  Journey  by  Railway  generally  occupies  :— 

4  hours  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  162  miles  or  261  kilometres ; 

5  —  Cairo  to  Suez,  90      —      145        — 

This  Transit  is  effected,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  MaritiBie 
and  Land  Services,  in  1  or  2  days ;  in  the  latter  case,  not  unfrequently, 
Passengers  remain  one  night  at  Cairo,  where  good  Hotel  accommodation 
IB  to  be  had  at  the  usual  Prices. 

The  time  at  Cairo  may  be  agreably  passed  in  visiting  its  interesting 
Monuments. 

The  Company's  Agent  at  Cairo  will  make  it  his  Duty  to  afford  Paa- 
Bengers  any  assistance  or  information  that  may  be  in  his  power. 

There  are,  in  Alexandria,  five  Post-Offices  :  English,  French,  Austrian, 
Italian  alias  European,  and  Russian  ;  at  Suez,  an  English  and  a  French 
Poet-Office  only. 

There  is,  at  Cairo,  a  branch  of  the  Ehiropean  Post-Office  ior  the  inland 
oommunications. 

Offices  of  the  English  Telegraph  Company  are  established  at  Alexan- 
dria, Cairo  and  Suez. 
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nNDIA  GHINA,  AND  JAPAN  LINES— RATES  OF  PASSAGE 
MONEY— STEERAGE-PASSENGERS.      . 

(in  £  STSBLIKQ.) 


To 

' 

1 

ft. 

l 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

tq 

1 

*? 

ManeUleB 

... 

90 

48 

60 

60 

63 

66 

69 

67 

63 

73 

92 

^IfiMMUI. 

... 

28 

46 

48 

48 

61 

63 

57 

65 

62 

71 

90 

AUxcmdria..., 

... 

... 

... 

••■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8x 

yiex.,. 

20 

38 

40 

40 

43 

46 

49 

47 

63 

63 

83 

- 

dden 

20 

23 

23 

25 

28 

32 

30 

35 

46 

70 

P(ntrf-cie-6?a 

Ue,.. 

6 

6 

13 

16 

20 

18 

27 

37 

68 

Ptmdkhe 

ry... 

2 

8 

20 

24 

22 

32 

42 
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CONDITIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  RATES  OF 
PASSAGE-MONEY,  &c. 


I 

Transit  thbough  Egypt. 

The  Company's  Rates  of  Passage-Money  are  applicable  to  the  Sea- 
"Voyages  only. 

The  Agents  of  the  Company  are  authorised,  on  behalf  of  the  Eg3rptian 
Government,  to  issue  Railway-Tickets  for  the  Transit  through  I^;ypt^ 
which  entitle  the  holders  to  the  privileges  aocorded  by  the  Egyptian  Go- 
Yemment,  under  treaty,  to  the  Marine  service  of  the  Messageriea  In^ 
jf>eriale8. 

The  prices  of  those  Tickets  are : — 

For  one  Person  by  the  1st  class, £4.10  or  fr.  112  60 

„  »,  2nd  class, £2.  5orfr.    56  26 

Passengers  may  have  the  option  of  paying  the  Company  for  the  Sea* 
Voyages  only,  and  of  procuring  their  own  Railway-Tickets  in  Egypt. 

Further  information  relative  to  the  Transit  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Red-Sea,  and  vice  versa,  will  be  found  in  a  previous  page. 

II 
Single  Cabins. 
Any  Passenger  desiring  the  exclusive  use  of  a  Cabin  can  be  accom- 
modated only  if  the  Steamer  be  fitted  with  Cabins  having  but  one  Berth ; 
or,  when  the  number  of  Passengers  may  justify  the  appropriation  of  a 
Double-Cabin  to  one  Person.  The  price  of  such  reserved  Cabin  appears 
in  foregoing  tarijQT. 

ILL 
Children. 
Children  under  3  years,  belonging  to  Passengers,  are  taken  free, 
others  from  8  to  10  years  at  half-price  ;  calculated  on  the  rate  of  passage- 
money  in  general  Cabin. 

One  Berth  is  allowed  for  a  Child  paying  half-place,  or,  for  two  Chil- 
dren paying  a  quarter  each. 

Above  10  years  Children  are  charged  for  as  Adults. 
A  Family  comprising  more  than  one  Child  under  three  yean  can  only 
claim  exemption  from  payment  for  one  of  them  ;  a  quartet^plaoe  will  be 
charged  for  each  of  the  others. 

Berths  are  not  allotted  to  Children  for  whom  no  charge  is  made,  nor 
to  those  paying  only  quarter-place. 

IV 
Passengebs'  Servants. 
Passengers'  Servants  will  be  charged  as  Steerage-Passengers,  at  the 
rates  of  that  Class,  or  taken  in  a  general  Cabin  at  a  reduction  of  20  % 
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on  ratM  for  the  general  aoeommodation ;  in  the  latter  cam  thej  will  ba 
Tictualled  on  the  same  aoale  as  the  Steerage-Paueiigers. 

V 

Native  Sbktants  of  Passekoebs. 
Native  servanta  accompanying  Passengers,  will  be  charged  half  the 
price  fixed  for  a  Cabin- Passage ;  they  will  eat  with  che  native  Sailors  and 
remain  on  Deck. 

VI 

DECK-PAaSBNOEBS  TO  THE  EASTWARD  OF  SlTEZ. 

Deck-Paasengen  eastward  of  Suez  will  pay  two-fiftha  of  the  price  ol  a 
Steerage-paasagey  and  find  their  own  Proviaiona. 

vn 

CONOESSIOirS  APPLICABLE  TO  NaTIVB    SbBVAIVTS  OF  PaSSBUGEBS. 

Eastward  of  Suez,  the  sum  paid  by  a  Cabin-Passenger,  on  the  India 
and  China  lines,  for  the  Passage  of  a  Native  Servant,  includes  hia  retam 
free  to  the  Port  of  his  embarkation,  provided  that  he  be  sent  back  by  the 
first  opportunity. 

When  a  Native  Servant  is  brought  to  Europe  by  a  Cabin-Passenger, 
if  the  same  Servant  be  sent  back  to  a  Port  eastwuxl  of  Suez,  within  3 
months  after  his  arrival,  the  price  of  his  Return-Passage  will  be  reduced 
to  one  half. 

vm 

HoBSES,  Dogs  and  Cabbiaqes. 

Horses  and  Carriages  are  conveyed  on  Deck  at  prices  fixed  by  Tariff; 
the  Company  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  Accidents  arising  from  the 
operations  of  Shipping  or  Landing,  or  during  the  passage. 

Horse-Boxes  and  Provender  must  be  supplied  by  the  Shipper. 

Dogs  are  taken  on  deck  at  prices  fixed  by  Tarifil 

Dogs  belonging  to  Passengers  will  be  taken  on  Deck  at  a  charge,  not 
including  feeding  or  the  expense  of  Transit  through  Egypt,  of  1/10  of  the 
amount  of  Passage-Money  paid  by  their  owners,  such  charge  not  to  exceed 
fr.  126  or  £6, 

IX 
Bagoaoe. 

Each  Cabin-Passenger  is  allowed  150  kilogrammes  (3  cwt)  ;  Children, 
paying  a  half-rate,  75  kilos  ;  a  quarter-rate,  37  kilos  ;  and  Steerage- 
Passengers,  75  kilos  of  Baggage  Free. 

Extra  Baggage,  over  the  above  limits,  will  be  charged  as  follows  : — 

Between  Marseilles  and  Alexandria,  and  vice  versa.  30  fr.  100  kiL  12/0 
per  cwt. 

ses  for   the 

transit 28        „     ll/sSp.  per  cwt 


Between 

Marseilles 

and 


S.pore,  Saigon, 
ongkong, 
^Shanghaiy 
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Yokohama, fr.  100  p.  100  kilos  (£2  pep  cwt.) 

Between  {  ^J^^^  Singa*  ) 

Suez  or   I  ^^^^     \  and  vice  versd. .  .50        „  20/8  per  cwt. 

Aden  and  ^gj^^j^»         ^ 

Yokohama, 75        „  „ 

From  any  Indian  Sea-Port,  ] 

to  a  Port  in  the  Straita  or  /  and  vice  versd.,. 50         „  20/8  per  cwt, 

China  Seas, ) 

Yokohama, 75        ,,  „ 

From  one  Indian  Sea  Port  to  another,  except 

betMCoen  those  nearest  to  each  other, 30        „  12/s  per  cwt. 

From  one  Sea>Port  in  the  Straits,  or  China 

Seas  to    another,   exoept   between  those 

nearest,  to  each  other, 30         „  12/s  per  cwt. 

Between  adjacent  Sea-Ports, 20         ,,  8/spercwt. 

The  Egyptian  Transit  allows  only  150  kilos,  to  each  Passenger  by  the 
lat  daas,  anil  76  kilos,  to  each  Passenger  2nd  dass  or  Child  from  3  to 
10  years. 

The  rate  of  oarriage  on  extra  Baggage  in  Transit  through  Egypt  is  28 
francs  per  100  kilos — ^iX>.11.3  per  cwt. 

This  charge,  when  due,  is  collected  on  board  the  Company's  Steamers 
in  order  to  saye  time  and  inoonvenienoe  to  Passengers. 

Passengers  are  amenable  to  the  Laws  of  the  Country  though  which 
ihey  may  pass  ;  it  is,  therefore,  prohibited  to  conceal  Letters,  or  Goods 
subject  to  Customs  Duty.  Persons  infringing  that  Regulation  wiU  be 
held  responsible  for  the  consequences  to  the  Com^Muiy,  as  weU  as  to 
themselTOB. 

No  imflammablft  Article,  or  those  of  a  nature  to  injure  other  Goods, 
will  be  received  on  board  the  Company's  Steamers,  whether  as  Baggage 
or  as  Merchandise;  any  Person  placing  such  Articles  in  Goods  or  Baggage 
will  be  liable  to  Legal  Penalties,  without  prejudice  to  his  responsibility 
for  injuries  that  might  result  from  the  shipment  thereof. 

It  is  strictly  prohibited  to  ship  Merchandise  under  the  name  of  Bag- 
gage ;  neglect  of  this  Rule  will  expose  the  Groods  to  seizure  and  confiscation 
in  Egypt,  and  to  detention  for  Freight  by  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

Specie,  or  other  Valuables,  of  a  greater  value  than  3,000  frs.  (£120) 
belonging  to  one  Passenger,  should  be  declared,  paid  for,  and  registered 
aeoordingly. 

The  Company  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
Baggage,  unless  booked.  When  booked,  and  if  of  a  greater  value  than 
£120  (3,000  frs.),  Baggage  must  be  declared  accordingly. 

In  case  of  a  Package  being  lost,  if  not  previously  valued,  its  value 
shall  be  ettimated  in  proportion  to  the  sum  mentioned  above  and  to  the 
number  of  Paekages  shipped  by  the  owner. 

The  Company  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  Loss  of,  or  Injury  to 
Baggage,  not  for  any  delay  that  may  arise;  nor  for  Loss  of  Specie, 
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Jewellery,  or  other  Valuables,  belonging  to  PassengeiB,  imlefls  skipped 
and  paid  for  as  Valuables. 

Baggage,  shipped  at  any  other  than  an  intermediate  Port>  must  be  on 
board  the  day  previous  to  the  Steamer's  departure,  when  Carpet  Bags^ 
Hat-Boxes,  etc.  only  will  be  received. 

All  the  Agents  of  the  Company  are  empowered,  under  Open  Policies 
effected  by  the  Company,  to  insure  Passengers  Baggage  at  Moderate  Pre- 
miums and  to  issue  the  necessary  acknowledgment  of  the  Risk  undertaken. 

X 

KEGULATI0N8   IK  &EFE&BNCE  TO   BaQOAOS. 

Passengers  are  earnestly  requested  to  have  their  Mames  and  tl^p  Port 
of  Destination  painted  in  full  on  each  Package. 

Neither  the  Egyptian  Transit  nor  the  Company  will  be  responsible  for 
Loss  or  Delay  arising  to  baggage  insecurely  packed  or  wrongly  addressed. 

Passengers  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  as  Baggage  any  Goods 
of  a  dangerous  or  damaging  nature.  Persons  disregarding  that  injunc- 
tion will  not  only  be  liable  to  the  Penalties  imposed  by  Statute,  but  also, 
for  all  Damages  that  may  arise  therefrom. 

Baggage  that  by  its  bidk,  nature,  or  shape  may  give  rise  to  incon- 
venience to  other  Passengers  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  Cabins. 

Passengers  can  occasionally  have  access  to  their  heavy  Baggage,  which 
wUl  be  had  up  from  the  Baggage  Room,  on  application  to  the  Officer  in 
charge  of  it. 

Any  Baggage  that  may  be  missing  on  anival  at  the  Steamer^s  destina- 
tion should  be  immediately  notified  by  the  Owner,  in  writing,  giving  fol 
description  of  it  to  the  Company's  Agents,  when  every  possible  exertion 
will  be  used  to  insure  its  being  recovered  and  forwarded  as  directed. 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 
I 

The  Company  is  not  responsible  for  Loss  or  Damage  arising  from  acci- 
dents or  penis  of  the  Sea,  or  from  any  other  fortuitous  causes. 

The  Company  is  not  responsible  for  any  consequences  arisii^  from 
sanitary  Laws  or  precautionary  measures  of  Governments,  which  may  pre- 
vent tlie  embarkation,  disembarkation,  or  transhipment  of  Passengers. 

The  Passage-Tickets  are  delivered  on  the  conditions  stipulated  thereon. 
Passengers  are  to  accept  all  consequences  residting  from  the  employment 
of  the  Steamers  in  the  Mail-Service. 

The  Company  imdertakes  no  responsibility  in  the  event  of  the 
Steamers'  non  arrival  at  the  several  points  of  junction  ;  such  as  Alexan- 
dria, Suez,  Point-de  Galle,  Singapore,  Hongkong  and  Shanghae,  whether 
arising  from  accidents,  or  circumstances  beyond  control ;  in  such  cases  the 
Company  undertakes  only  to  convey  Passengers  to  their  destination  by 
its  next  Steamer  ;  the  expense  of  such  detention  at  the  Port  of  tranship- 
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«idenoe,  wiD  be  at  tfe  rmMn j^i  i  r  d»r^. 

In  CMe  »  Stiwwii  ■  of  the  Cjogpoay  sJ^>aM  be  ffc«J  i»  t>MMf>ttl>a^  IW 
Ptesengen  vnnld  hxr^  to  pstj  »  dnfr  per  «Ut.  Ott  lb<»  ladin  and  CbuM 
lilies,  GUn-PtaKBgen  win  bare  to  pay  15  in.*  gf  ewwy  ISi'wei^igi^w  6 
in.,  and  Deck-RHMngcn  3  £ak  per  dar,  for  tbeir  muntanMM»  dwtiii^  tbe 
Qnamitine. 

The  Dates  indicated  in  tbe  pabliabed  iiioermxioB  are  only  ap{«axiina* 
tiTOy  except  those  ooncemxng  the  e:itn3me  points  v>f  th«  Lines.  >V>ui  all 
other  Ports,  the  Dates  and  Hoars  oi  departnx^  aiv  subor^UniiW  to  thos» 
of  the  anirala  of  the  Steamasu 

In  case  of  advance  or  delay  in  the  Departnre  from  any  Ports,  l^ia- 
sengers  booked  will  not,  by  reason  of  such  advance  or  delay*  be  entitle! 
to  any  claim  upon  the  Company. 

The  Passsge-'nckets  delivered  by  the  Agents  of  the  Oomi>any  mwst, 
in  order  to  be  made  available,  be  signed  by  the  Passenger  to  whom  they 
are  delivered. 

The  Passage-Tickets  must  be  given  np  on  board  to  the  Commander,  or 
to  the  Purser. 

The  Passage-Tickets  are  Personal  and  cannot  bo  tranaforred  without 
the  express  authodaation  of  the  Company. 

n 

The  difference  in  the  Prices  of  Cabin-Passages  on  board  the  Company's 
Steamers  on  the  India  and  China  lines  results  exdasively  frtmi  tlte  dif< 
ferent  positious  of  the  Cabins  occupied ;  as  regards  the  Table,  and  iudoeil 
in  aU  other  respects,  Cabin-Passengers  are  on  an  equality  on  board. 

The  Kates  of  Passage-Money  stated  in  the  published  Tarifia  inoluda 
Table  and  Wine  for  table  use. 

Choice  Wines,  Liqueurs,  eta,  can  be  had,  at  moderate  Prices,  on  board 
the  Steamers.  Separate  Meals  are  provided  for  steerage-Paasengera  on  tlie 
India  and  China  lines.  Linen  and  Bedding  are  furnished  by  the  Company. 

Ill 

No  Berth  or  Cabin  will  be  considered  as  taken  until  one  half  of  the 
Passage-Money  shall  have  been  paid,  or  the  whole  if  under  £20.  The 
second  half  must  be  paid  14  days  before  the  Date  of  Sailing. 

Passengers  not  embarking  after  having  paid  the  whole  of  the  Passage- 
Money  will  forfeit  half  of  the  amount ;  unless,  however,  the  Passenger 
should  have  been  unavoidably  prevented  from  embarking  at  the  date  for 
which  the  passage  was  taken,  in  which  case  the  Ticket  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  subsequent  Voyage,  on  suflBioient  notice  being  given  to  the  Com- 
pany's Agents,  without  any  portion  of  the  Deposit  being  forfeited.  The 
accommodation  allotted  in  the  second  instance  will  be  as  sixnilar  to  that 
originally  chosen  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

IV 

Passengers  going  the  entire  Journey  will  be  allowed  a  priority,  in  the 
choice  of  places,  over  .Persons  going  only  to  intermediate  Ports,  who, 
however,  if  in  possession  of  Berths  cannot  be  displaced. 
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In  the  Indian  and  China  Seas  no  Tickets  will  be  issned  for  inter- 
mediate  Ports  until  after  Passengers  for  Europe  shall  have  taJcen  their 
places. 

In  cases  where  a  Passenger  may  desire  to  change  from  a  general  Oabin 
to  a  double  or  a  Single-Cabin,  the  difference  will  be  charged  from  the  last 
Port  touched  at  to  destination. 

V 

Persons  dangerously  iU,  or  afflicted  with  a  contagious  complaint,  or 
those  suffering  from  mental  alienation  cannot  be  received  on  boaxd  the 
Steamers. 

In  the  event  of  either  of  such  afflictions  declaring  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  the  Person  will  be  landed  at  the  nearest  Port  at  which  the 
Steamer  may  touch  :  such  detention  will  be  at  the  Passenger's  own  ex- 
pense, who  will,  however,  after  convalescence,  be  entitled  to  oontinae  the 
Journey,  without  additional  expense,  in  one  of  the  Company's  Steamers. 

VI 

Passengers  must  conform  to  the  Regulations  of  the  respective  Countries 
relative  to  Passports. 

In  cases  where  that  formality  is  required.  Passengers  should  preset 
themselves,  with  their  Passports  duly  vwds,  at  the  Company's  offices  at 
least  4  hours  before  the  departure  of  the  Steamer. 

VII 
Passengers  are  earnestly  requested  to  comply  with  the  Company's  Ite> 
gulations,  established  for  the  general  Safety  and  Comfort  of  all  on  board 
its  Steamers. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Ladies-Cabin  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  use  of  l«dy  Pas- 
sengers. 

Gentlemen  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  Ladies-Cabin  ;  eaok  Cabin  is 
at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  its  occupant. 

No  Passenger,  except  those  who  retain  single  Cabins,  wiU  be  allowed 
the  use  of  a  whole  Cabin  so  long  as  other  Passengws  of  tba  iNtfod  Chus 
require  accommodation. 

Steerage-passengers  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  after  pspt,  im  quarter- 
deck of  the  Steamers  ;  the  space  allotted  to  them  on  Deck  is  thfit  tnm 
the  Funnel  forward. 

Passeikgexs'  Servants  will  only  be  admitted  into  the  Saloon  and  Cabins 
in  performance  of  their  Duties,  when  they  will  be  allowed  to  remain  oaily 
the  time  absolutely  necessary. 
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Smoking  IB  Btrictly  prohibited  in  the  baloona,  Cabins,  and  Steerage  or 
other  parts  between-decka,  and  will  be  tolerated  only  on  such  parts  of  the 
Deck  where  it  may  not  expose  other  Passengers  to  inconveuience. 

The  attendants  on  board  the  Company's  Steamers  are  forbidden  to 
ask  for  gratuities  from  the  Passengers. 


INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN  AND  MAURITIUS  LINES. 


MERCHANDISE  AND  VALUABLES. 


Exportation. 


Tariff  of  Freight  on  Spboib  and  Valuables. 
On  Bullion^  Specie,  Diamonds,  Pearls,   Emeralds,  or  other  Precious 
Stones  not  mounted,  Bank-Notes,  Shares  or  other  Documents  of  value  : 

Aden,  Point-de-Galle, 11/2  0/0  on  Value. 

Singapore,    Saigon,   Hong- 
kong,  13/40/0  „ 

Shanghae, 2       0/0  „ 

Yokohama, 21/2  0/0  „ 

On  Jewellery,  Silver-Plate,  or  Watches,  &c. 

f     Point-de-Galle,  orAden,...2       0/0  „ 
I      Singapore,  Saigon,  or  Hong- 

From  Marseilles  to^         kong, 21/40/0  „ 


From  Marseilles  to 


j      Shanghae, ?l/2  9/? 


Yokohama, 3       0/0        „ 

Tariff  of  Freight  on  Merchandise. 
Goods  are  received  for  Aden,    Point-de-Galle,   Singapore,   Saigon, 
Hongkong,  Shanghae  and  Yokohama. 

The  Coiiipany  will  not  undertake  to  convey  Cargo,  'the  weight  or  bulk 
of  which  might  impede  the  rapidity  of  operations  on  board  its  Steamers. 

Goods  intended  for  shipment  must  be  at  Marseilles  by  the  7th  aud  */• 
17th  of  the  Month,  No  Goods  wiU  he  received  on  hoard  after  12  at  Noon 
(mtheSihand  ISth. 

All  Freight  is  payable  in  advaixce. 

Freight  ia  charged  on  Value,  Meaanrementy  or  Weight  at  the  option 
of  the  Company ; — 

By  Measurement  of  1  metre  cube — abont  36 1/3  feet  cube. 
„    Weight 600 kiloa    —        -^         —     lOcwt. 
From   Marseilles   to  Aden,  Point-de-Ghdle,  Singapore,  Saigon,   or 
^      kong : — 

Fine  Goods,  Fabrics  etc., Fr.  660-  £.  26 

Common  cttilto^  Provision  Liquids,  etc., 600  «   „  20 

To  Shanghae : 

Fine  Goods,  Fabrics,  eta, Fr.  780  «,,  31.  4 

..y  ,..uuyCoOgIe 
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Oummon  dUtOy  Provisions,  Liquicb,  etc., Fr.  600  »  £    34 

N.B.    From  Marseilles  to  Yokohama  by  metre 

cube  or  Weight  of  500  kil.     Fine  Goods, 830=  „    33.  4 

Common  cU^to,  Provision,  Liquids, 660  »  „    26 

Bills  of  Lading  will  not  be  issued  for  a  smaller  amount  of  Freight  than 
25  Fr.  or  £1.  —  Minimum  Charge. 

TARIFF  OF  PARCEL-RATES. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  small  Parcels  the  Company 
will  receive  at  graduated  rates  of  carriage,  lower  than  the  minimum  ap- 
plicable to  heavy  Freight,  Packages  not  exceeding  3  1/2  feet  cubic-mea- 
surement, or  1  cwt,  weight. 

Packages  of  the  above  nature  for  any  Port  on  the  India  and  China 
Lines  will  be  received  at  the  Company's  Offices  up  to  the  latest  moment, 
allowing  ample  time  for  their  clearance  through  the  Custom-flouse. 

The  Freight  is  payable  in  advance. 

MEASUREMENT. 


To  Adbn,  Point- 

To 
Shanohae 

To 
Yokohama 

From  Mababillbs. 

DB-GaLLB,       SlJfOAPi^RB, 

Saigon,  or  Hongkong. 

For  Parcels  cubing: 

2  d^cim^tres  and  under. 

Fr.  10 

Fr.  14 

Fr.  16 

From  2  to     4    — 

-   12 

—  16 

—  18 

—    4  to     6    — 

—  13 

-  17 

—  19 

—     6  to     8    — 

—   14 

—   18 

—  20 

—    8  to    10    — 

—  15 

—  19 

—  21 

—  10  to    32    — 

—  16 

—  20 

—  22 

—  12  to    14    — 

—  17 

—  21 

—  23 

—  14  to    16    — 

—  18 

—  22 

—  24 

—  16  to    18    — 

—  19 

—  23 

—  25 

—  18  to    20    — 

—  20 

—   24 

—  26 

—  20to    22    — 

—  21 

—  26 

—  27 

—  22  to    24    — 

—  22 

—  26 

—  28 

—  24  to    26    — 

—  23 

—  27 

—  29 

—  26  to    28    — 

—  24 

—  28 

—  30 

—  28to    30    — 

—  25 

—  29 

—  31 

—  30to   40    — 

—  33 

—  40 

—  42 

—  40to    50    — 

—  41 

—  60 

—  62 

—  50to    60    — 

—  49 

—  60 

—  62 

—  60  to    70    — 

—  57 

-  70 

—  72 

—  70  to   80    — 

—  65 

—  80 

—  82 

—  80to   00    — 

-  73 

—  90 

—  92 

—  90  to  100    — 

—  81 

—  100 

—  102 

(about  3  1/2  cubio-feet^ 

English.) 

K.B. — The  Metre-cube  is  equal  to  about  35  1/3  feet  Cube  English. 
40  cubic  feet  die  equal  to  1™3  135, 
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WEIGHT. 

To  Abbn,  POINT- 

To 
Shanohab 

1 

To 
Yokohama 

FftOBf  Mabseilles. 

de-Gallb,     Sinqaporg, 
Saioon,  or  Hongkong. 

For  Parcels  wcujhlitg: 

1  kilogramme  (or  uuder). 

Fr.  10 

Kr.  14 

Fr.  16 

From  1  to    2      — 

—  12 

—  16 

—  18 

—     2  to    3      — 

-  13 

—  17 

—   19 

—     3to    4      — . 

—  14 

—  18 

—  20 

—     4  to    5      — 

—  15 

-   19 

—  21 

—     5to    6      - 

—  16 

—  20 

—  22 

—     6  to    7      — 

—  17 

—  21 

—  23 

—     7  to    8      — 

—  18 

—  22 

—  24 

—     8  to   9      — 

—  19 

—  28 

—  25 

—     9  to  10      — 

—  20 

—  24 

—  26 

—  10  to  11      — 

->  21 

—  25 

—  27 

—   11  to  12      — 

—   22 

—  26 

—  28 

—   12  to  13      — 

—  23 

-  27 

—  29 

—  13  to  14      — 

—  24 

—  28 

—  :30 

--   14  to  15      — 

—  25 

-^  29 

—  31 

—   15  to  20      — 

—  33 

—  40 

—  42 

—  20  to  25      — 

—  41 

—  50 

—  52 

—   25  to  30      — 

~  49 

—  60 

—   62 

—  30  to  35      — 

-  57 

—  70 

—  72 

—  35to40      — 

—  65 

—  80 

—  82 

-<  40to45      — 

-  73 

—  90 

—  92 

—  45  to  59      — 

—   81 

—  100 

—  102 

(about  1  cwt.) 

N.B. — The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  about  2  1/5  of  a  Pound  (avoirdu- 
pois). 

Freight  will  be  charged  on  Value,  Measurement,  or  Weighty  at  the 
option  of  the  Company. 

The  Name  and  Address  of  Consignee  must  be  plainly  marked  on  each 
Package,  and  its  Contents  and  Value  declared. 

Parcel-Keceipts  will  be  issued  instead  of  Bills  of  Lading. 

The  Company  is  not  responsible  for  any  consequences  arising  from  Sea 
Risks,  Accidents  to  Machinery,  or  from  other  causes  enumerated  in  the 
Conditions  of  the  Bills  of  Lading. 

The  Sea> Insurance  is  at  the  Merchant's  risk,  but  it  can,  if  required,  be 
ooTered  under  the  Open-Policies  of  the  Company. 

All  Parcels  will  be  consigned  to  the  Company's  'Agents,  to  whom  ap- 
plication should  be  made,  at  the  respective  Ports  of  destination ;  The  Ex- 
penses of  Custom's  Clearance,  Duty,  etc.,  are  at  Consignees  charge. 
INSURANCE. 

The  Company  undertakes,  at  Merchants  request,  to  Insure  Valuables 
and  Merchandise  from  Sea  Risk  under  Open  Policies,  underwritten  by 
French  Insurance  Companies,  to  the  extent  thereof. 
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Thtt  Terms  and  ConditioiiB  of  those  Policies,  and  the  Bates  of  Pn- 
miums,  are  deposited  in  all  the  Cffioes  of  the  Oompany. 

SPECIAL  TARIFFS  FROM  LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  LYONS. 

The  Company  undertakes  to  receive  in  London,  Paris,  or  Lyons, 
Specie,  Valuables,  Merchandise,  or  Paroes,  and  to  forward  them  to  any 
Port  on  the  itineraries  of  its  Steamers. 

Special  Tariffs  of  TKrough^Rates  are  established  for  this  Traffic  and 
may  be  seen  at  all  the  Company's  CfBces. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  RELATIVE  TO  MERCHANDISE 
AND  PARCELS. 

Freight  is  payable  in  advance. 

The  Rates  quoted  include  the  expense  of  Transit  through  Egypt. 

The  Company  reoonmiends  Shippers  to  have  their  Packages  strongly 
made  and  well  secured,  and  to  make  use  of  Cases  lined  with  Tin  for  Goods 
susceptible  of  being  injured  by  the  effects  of  Sea- Voyage,  Climate,  etc. 

No  Goods  of  an  inflammable  or  combustible  nature  such  as  CSiemical 
Products,  Ether^  Chloroform,  Oils,  Spirits,  Gunpowder,  Detomating-Caps 
or  Powder,  Vitriol,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Acids,  Ludfer-Matches,  eta  will  be 
received  on  board  the  Company's  Steamers.  Persons  infringing  this  pro- 
hibition will  expose  themselves  to  a  legal  Penalty,  and  to  the  oonsequences 
of  any  loss  or  injury  that  mi^ht  result  from  such  shipment 

Specie  declared  under  its  Value  will,  on  discovery,  be  chaiged  at  a 
dotible  rate  of  Freight. 

On  arrival  at  the  Port  of  destination  Goods  will  be  landed  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  at  Merchant's  expense  and  risk. 

Every  Case,  Bale,  or  other  Package,  must  have  the  Port  of  Destination 
marked  on  the  Fackage  itself. 

All  Shipments  made  by  the  Company's  Steamers  are  subject  to  the 
Terms  and  Conditions  of  the  Company's  Bills  of  Lading,  which  may  be 
had  on  application  at  the  Company's  Offices.  None  [others  are  admitted 
by  the  Company. 

IMPORTATION. 

TARIFF  OF  FREIGHT,  SPECIE  AND  VALUABLES. 

Bullion,  Specie,  Diamonds,  Pearls,  Emeralds,  or  other  IVecious-Stones^ 
Shares  or  other  Documents  of  Value  : 

r     Point-de-Galle,  or  Aden,...  1 1/2  0/0  on  Value 
Hongkong,  Saigon  or  Siuga- 

To  Mameillks  from-i         pore, 13/4  „ 

Shanghae, 2  ,, 

t     Yokohama,! 21/4  „ 

Jewebry,  Silver-Plate,  or  Watches. 

"     Point^e-Galle,  orAden,...  2  „ 
Hongkong,  Saigon  or  Singa- 
pore,   21/4  „ 

Shanghae, 2  1/2  „ 

Yokohama, 2  3/4  „ 

I7.B.— No  Bill  of  Lading  will  be  signed  for  a  less  amount  of  Freight 
than  26  Fr.  or  £1. 


To  Mabseilles  from 
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TAMFF  OF  FBBIGHT  ON  MBBCHANDISB. 

The  Bates  of  Freight  on  Merchandise  Shipped  at  the  sevend  Foreign 
Porta  and  consigned  to  Marseilles,  are  set  forth  in  special  Tariffs  convert- 
ed into  the  Currency  of  the  respectiTe  Countries,  and  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  Company's  Offices. 

Goods  must  be  delivered  alongside  the  Company's  Steamers  at  the 
Merchant's  expense  and  risk. 

No  Bill  of  Lading  mil  be  signed  for  a  less  amoant  of  Frei^t  than  25 
Ft.  or  £1. 

At  Marseilles  Goods  are  landed  in  the  Warehouses  of  the  Docks  at 
Merchant's  risk. 

Tlie  Amount  of  Freight  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  at  Marseilles,  at 
the  Shipper's  option;  in  the  latter  case  the  rate  of  Exchange  must  be  stated 
on  the  "SkW  of  Lading. 

The  Company  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  from  Marseilles  to  Paris, 
Lyons,  London,  Rotterdam,  or  to  any  other  of  the  principal  Towns  of 
£arope.  Such  expeditions  will  be  effected  at  Rates  and  on  oonditions 
contained  in  special  Tariffs,  or,  by  the  Goods  being  consigned  to  the  Ooni- 
pMiy's  Manager  at  Marseilles,  who  will  forward  them,  at  the  Merchant's 
expense  and  risk,  according  to  instructions. 

PARCEL  RATES. 
Parcels  and  Samples  will  be  received  by  the  Company's  Agents  at  the 
several  Ports  touched  at  by  its  Steamers  ;  the  Rates  of  Carriage  on  such 
Packages  are  fixed  by  special  Tariffs  deposited  in  the  Company's  Offices  at 
the  various  Ports. 

SHIPMENTS  BETWEEN  INTERMEDIATE  PORTS, 

Special  Tariffs,  in  the  currency  of  the  different  Countries,  shewing  the 
Rates  of  Freight  on  SPECIE,  VALUABLES,  MERCHANDISE  and 
PARCELS,  shipped  between  intermediate  Ports,  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
respective  Branch-Offices  of  the  Company. 


SERVICES  MARITIMES  DES  MESSAGERIES  IMPERIALES. 
OVERLAND  ROUTE   TO   INDIA    A^D  CHINA. 


London  to  Marseilles 
aivd  vice  versd. 


The  latest  time  at  which  Passengers  intending  to  proceed  by  the  French 
Overland  Mail  from  Marseilles,  on  the  9th  or  the  10th  of  every  month, 
can  leave  London,  is  by  the  Mail  Train  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
Company  leaving  London  Bridge  at  8.30  p.m.  on  the  7th  or  17tL     Thin 


ie 
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Tram  ib  due  in  Paris  at  7.20  the  following  morning.  Paaaengen  most 
oontinue  the  journey  by  the  11  a.m.  Express  Train  from  Paris  (Lyons  and 
Mediterranean  Railway),  arriving  in  Marseilles  at  6.35  a.  ic.  on  the  9th  or 
the  19th.     The  Mail  Steamers  leave  Marseilles  at  2  p.m. 

First  Class  Through-Tickets  via  Dover  and  Calais  are  issued  for  the 
above  journey  by  the  South  Eastern  Bailway  Company,  to  be  obtained 
also  at  4,  Mooigate  Street,  price  £6.  Hs.  8d.  They  are  likewise  to  be 
had  for  the  route  via  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  price  £6.  5s.  6d.  These 
Tickets  are  available  for  15  days,  and  the  holder  is  entitled  to  break  the 
journey  during  that  period  by  stopping  at  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  (or 
Dover  and  Calais),  Amiens,  Paris,  Dijon,,  and  Lyons. 

Messrs  B.  W.  and  H.  Hobitb,  receive  at  their  Office,  4,  Mobrgste 
Street,  and  fonvard  to  Marseilles,  Passengers'  luggage  which  the  Company 
undertakes  to  put  on  board  at  Marseilles.  Luggage  must  be  sent  to  4 
Moorgate  Street,  on  or  before  the  2nd  or  the  12th.  Each  1st  Class  Pas. 
senger  is  entitled  to  4  ewt,  free  of  expense  to  MarseiUes  and  each  2nd 
Class  Passenger  to  2  cwt.  Extra  luggage  over  the  above  limits  will  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  18s.  per  cwt. 

On  the  Homeward  voyage,  Passengers  landing  at  Maneilles  from  the 
Overland  Mail  Steamer,  may  obtain  First  Class  Through  Tickets  to  Lon- 
don, via  Calais  and  Dover  or  Boulogne  and  Folkestone,  price  £6. 128., 
and  via  Dieppe  and  Newhaven,  pric^  £5.  7s.  4d.  These  Tickets  are  issued 
by  the  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Bailway  Company,  and  are  available  for 
one  month.  The  holders  are  entitled  to  stop,  during 'that  period,  at 
Paris,  Boulogne  and  Folkestone  (or  Calais  and  Dover,  or  Dieppe  and 
l^ewhaven). 

On  landing  at  Marseilles  from  the  Company's  Steamers,  Passengers 
intending  to  proceed  to  London  may  consign  their  luggage  to  the  Com- 
pany's agents  for  transmission  to  London  on  the  terms  above  stated  for 
the  Outward  voyage.  All  luggage  to  be  claimed  in  London  at  the  Office 
of  the  Agents,  B.  W.  and  H.  Home,  4  Moorgate  Street,  EC. 

The  Company  undertakes  the  insurance  of  Passengers'  luggage  from. 
London  to  destination,  and  vice  versd,  at  moderate  rates. 
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THE 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

OFFICE-No.  59,  WALL  STREET, 
NE^V    YORK!. 


Freddentf 
ALLAN  McLANE. 

Vice  President, 
F.  W.  G.  BELLOWS. 

TrecbsiMrer, 
CHAS.  J.  ABERCROMBIK 

Secretary, 
S.  S.  JOHNSON. 

Secretanry  for  CMna  Bramh, 
RICHARD   B.    IRWIN. 

Pwroeyar, 
S.  C.  HOLMAN. 


AGENTS. 


F.  R.  BABY, 

G.  B.  GIBBONS,  ... 
D.  M.  OORWINE, ... 
G.  F.  BOWMAN, 


New  York. 
AsPiinirALL. 
Panama, 
aoapulco. 


\x,    J?.    A^\j  ^ijaMj^^^y  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    xi.i;AXUi«uu. 

OLIVER  ELDRIDGE,  Principal  Agent  Pacific  Co.,  at  San  Fkanoisgo. 

J.  H.  PHINNEY, Yokohama. 

Messrs.  RUSSELL  &  Co.,         Shanghae. 

S.  L.  PHELPS,     ...  Principal  Agent  China  &  Japan,  Honokono. 
WHEATLY,  STARR  k  Co.,     London. 

..y,u..uuy  Google 
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THE  CONNECTIONS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAM- 
•     SHIP  COMPANY'S  LINE. 

At  AsPiNWALL,  with  steamers  of  the  British  lines,  to  Liverpool  and 
Southampton ;  the  French  line,  to  St.  Nazarre.  By  these  lines  and 
Spanish  steamers  passengers  reach  Cuba,  St.  Thomas,  Martinique, 
and  the  other  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  and  om  the  Spanish  main. 

At  Panama,  with  the  P.  S.  N.  Co. 'a  s^jeamere  to  Valparaiso  and  Callao, 
and  all  other  ports  on  the  we.st  coast  of  South  America,  with  the 
P.  B.  R.  Co.'s  steamers  to  all  ports  in  Central  America;  and  with 
the  P.  N.  Z.  &  A.  Co.'s  steamers  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

At  San  Francisco,  with  steamers  for  the  coast  of  Mexico,  the  coast  of 
California  and  Oregon,  and  ports  in  the  British  Possessions. 

At  Yokohama,  with  a  French  steamer  to  Shanghai 

At  HoNQKoNQ,  with  the  P.  &  0.  Co.'s  steamers  and  Messageries  Impe- 
riales  line,  Penang,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Point  de  Galle,  Bombay,  and 
other  ports  in  British  India  and  the  East  India  Islands. 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY,  &o.,  Ac,  BY  THE  PACIFIC  MAIL 
STEAMSHIP  COMPANY'S  LINE  OF  VESSELS. 

The  usual  length  of  the  voyage  from  England  to  Hongkong  by  the 
ro^te  is  fifty-fmir  days,  divided  as  follows  : —  ^ 

From  Liverpool,  Southampton  or  Havre  to  New  York, ...  11  days, 

„     New  York  to  A  spin  wall,      7    ,9 

Isthmus  transit,         1  day. 

,,     Panama  to  San  Francisco,  ....      12 days. 

„     San  Francisco  to  Yokohama,  17    ,> 

„    Yokohama  to  Hongkong, 6    „ 

Total,         Mdays. 

Yokohama  to  Shanghae,  by  another  of  the  Company's  ships  4^  days. 

The  steamers  of  this  line  touch  at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  and  at  Panama 
connect  with  the  Panama  R.  R.  CompRny*s  steahiers  for  the  West  Coast 
of  Central  America  and  with  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
steamers  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  At  Aspinwall,  on  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  Isthmus,  they  connect  with  the  Steamers  of  the  ''  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company"  for  Southampton,  with  those  of  the  "West 
India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company "  for  Liverpool ;  and  with  the 
Transatlantiqne  Cie.,  for. St.  Nazaire,  France. 

The  service  of  this  line  between  San  Francisco  and  Now  York  is  tri- 
monthly,  and  steamers  leave  New  York  daily  for  European  ports,  thus 
affording  travellers  opportunities  to  make  stoppages  en  route  not  anywhere 
necessarily  of  more  than  10  days  duration.  The  steamers  from  San  Fran- 
cisco skirt  the  Coasts  of  Uf.>por  and  Lower  California,  of  Mexico,  Guata- 
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mala  and  others  of  the  States  of  Central  America  to  Panama.  Passen- 
gers cross  the  Isthmus  by  the  Panama  R.  R.  47^  miles  to  Aspinwall, 
where  a  track  is  laid  upon  the  Company's  dock  to  the  ship's  side.  From 
Aspinwall  the  ships  for  New  York  steam  across  the  Carribbean  Sea  to  the 
eastward  of  Jamaica  and  between  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  and  passing 
smaller  Islands  to  the  North,  emerge  into  the  open  Atlantic.  New  York 
lies  in  the  most  direct  route  from  Aspinwall  to  Europe,  just  as  San  Fran- 
cisco is  in  the  nearest  track  a  ship  can  follow  between  Hongkong  and 
Panama. 


LIST  OF  NEW  VESSELS,  NOW  COMPLETED,  EMPLOYED 
ON  THIS  LINE. 


BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  ASPINWALL. 


ARIZONA,     

HENRY  CHAUNCEY, 

NEW  YORK,       

OCEAN  QUEEN, 

RISING  STAR,    

NORTHERN  LIGHT, 

ARIEL, 

CHAMPION,        


2793 
2450 
2450 

106 

105 

90 

90 

96 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Builders. 
Henry  Stebbs. 
W.  H.  Webb. 

2790 

2812 

BETWEEN  PANAMA  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CONSTITUTION, 
GOLDEN  CITY, 
SACRAMENTO, 
MONTANA,  ... 
GOLDEN  AGE, 
80N0RA,       ... 
ST.  LOUIS,    ... 
CALIFORNIA, 


Builders. 

...  3750  105  12  W.  H.  Webb. 

...  3750  90  12             Do. 

...2682  96  12  Webb  &  Bell. 

...  2676  105  12            Do. 

...  2281  86  12            

...  1762  (2)55  11            

...  1771  (2)55  11            

...  1057  70  8            


TOBAGA  (steam  tender  Bay  of  Panama) 

BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  CHINA  &  JAPAN. 


GREAT  REPUBLIC, 4200 

CELESTIAL  EMPIRE,     4200 

COLORADO, 3728 

COSTA  RICA,      1840 

HERMANN, 1973 

NIPHON  (buUding)     4200  

AMERICA,      „  4200  

The  tonnage  as  given  above,  is  *'  registered  tonnage  ;"  by  carpenter's 
measurement  it  is  much  greater. 


I  about  < 

105 

80 

(2)70 


12 

11 

9 


BtiUders. 
Hen&y  Stbebs. 
W.  H.  Webb. 
Do. 
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HOMEWARD  ROUTE 

From  Hongkong  to  Yok  ohama, f  160. 00 

„  J,  San  Francisco,   300.00 

,y  9,  Acapnloo  orManzanillo  375.00 

„  ,,  Panama,      440.00 

„  „  Oallao, 600.00 

„  „  Valparaiso, 710.00 

„  „  Now  York, 485.00 

y,  „  Liverpool    via   Nevr) 

York,      <*  Cunard  > 

Une,'^       ) 

„  „  Liverpool   via    New) 

York,  *Inman'  &  \  660,00 
^National' lines,     ) 
„             ,,             Liverpool  via  Panama, 


$100.00 
200.00 
256.00 
287.60 
362.60 
412.60 


Southampton 


602.60 
670.00 1 
646.00 
618.75] 
647.60 


(  670.00 ) 
{  646.00  > 
I       618.75) 


$50.00 
100.00 


612.60      395.00 


155&150 


441.26    2dL19 
483.76    234.32 


„  „  St  Nazaire,  France,. 

No  handbook  of  the  Company  having  as  yet  been  published  we  are 
unable  to  give  particulars  of  the  fares  by  the  outward  route,  which  are 
payable  in  American  gold  coin  or  its  equivalent  As  this  is  at  present  a 
fluctuating  standard  we  can  only  state  that  the  amount  in  dcUars  is  the 
same  either  way. 

Baggage  is  allowed  for  each  person  to  260  pounds.  Any  quantity  in 
excess  of  this  weight  is  charged  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  above  charges  include  the  transit  of  the  Jsthmus  (where  no  expen- 
ses of  any  kind  need  be  incurred  by  passengers),  and  table,  wines  excepted 
for  all  classes. 

Wines  of  all  kinds  can  be  obtained  on  board. 
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4. 

ALFRED  HOLT'S 

LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

FBok 

LIVERPOOL  TO  CHINA, 

VU  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


The  veflselB  at  present  on  the  line  are,  the 

AJAX.        AGAMEMNON.        ACHILLES. 
"We  are  unable  to  gire  the  dates  of  arrival  and  departure  as  they  depend 
upon  many  contingencies  such  as  the  state  of  freight,  Ac.,  &o.     Their 
average  runs  are  as  follows  : — 

OuTWAKDS — Liverpool  to  Mauritius  calling  there  for  a  few  hours  ooty 
to  land  and  receive  passengers,  specie  and  parcels  only. 

Thence  to  Penang  where  the  stay  will  probably  be  about  86  hours. 
SiKOAPORB,  ...         Staying  about  3  days. 

HoKOKONO,         ...  „  4  days. 

Shakohai,  where  the  voyage  will  end. 
The  length  of  the  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  the  above  places  (including 
detention  in  ports)  is  about : — 

ToMauwtius,  39  days. 

64    „ 

57    „ 

^      yy 
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SnroAPOBB, 
Hongkong, 
Shanghai, 
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Alfred  HoWa  Liti^  of  Steamers  from  Liverpool  to  China. 

HoitfEWARDB. — ^The  same  route  is  taken  and  in  addition  a  call  of  5  or 
6  days  may  be  made  at  Foochowf oo,  and  the  call  at  Mauritius  is  lengthen- 
ed to  about  2  days. 

The  length  of  the  homeward  royage  is  therefore  (including  detention 
in  ports)  about : — 

From  Shanghai  to  Livebpool,  ...      77  days. 

FOOCHOWPOO, 
HoNOKONOy 


SiKGAPOBB, 

Penano, 

Maubitius, 


65 
57 
54 
38 


Additions  to  these  ports  of  call  may  be  made,  but  care  is  taken  not  to 
materially  lengthen  the  voyage. 

Bates  of  freight  are :  Outwards  £6  and  ten  per  cent  per  ton  of  40  cubic 
feet.  The  homeward  rates  vary  according  to  sailing  vessel  rates,  being 
slightly  in  advance. 

The  Steamers  run  under  steam  the  whole  passage.  There  is  accom- 
modation in  each  steamer  for  ab^ut  40  cabin  passengers,  but  they  are 
principally  intended  for  caigo.     Cabin  passengers  otily  are  carried. 

The  rates  of  passage  money  are  three-fourths  of  those  charged  per 
Overland  route. 

The  Bomeward  rates  of  Cab^  passage  money  are  as  follows  : — 
(No  other  description  of  PiUfserufera  taken  to  orfrom^i^afui.) 

For  Singapore,         £  20  per  Adult. 

*  Pbnang, £  35        „ 

Mauritius,         £  35        „ 

London, £100        ,, 

The  Passage  Money  includes  Bedding  and  Linen,  under  the  following 
regulations  : — 

An  allowance  of  £5  on  the  above  rates  will  be  made  for  each  Berth, 
in  a  State  Room  were  there  are  more  than  two  Berths,  and  for  each  Berth 
in  a  State  Boom  which  has  not  an  air-port  through  the  Steamer's  side. 

The  price  for  a  State  Boom  containing  two  Berths,  when  engaged  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  one  passenger,  will  be  Half-fare  additional 

One  child,  when  under  one  year  old,  Free  ;  when  above  one  and  under 
twelve  years.  Half-fare  j  above  twelve  years,  Full  Faro.  Children  under 
twelve  years  to  be  berthed  (if  required)  on  sofas. 

Servants  of  passengdrs  will  be  berthed  aft  (on  sofas  if  required,)  and 
charged  Two-thirds  Passage  Money — to  moss  with  cabin  attendants. 

No  Berth  will  be  considered  engaged  until  half  the  Passage  money  is 
paid. 

Each  vessel  will  carry  a  Surgeon  and  Stewardess. 

AgetUs  at  Hongkitng,  Canton,  a/nd  Foochow — BIBL£Y  &  Co. 

Agerds  at  Amoy — BOYD  ife  Co. 

Age^Us  at  Shaiygha&—^VTY^R¥IE1S)  &  SWIRE. 

.,y,nzed  by  Google 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  A  PASSAGE  TICKET 
IS  ISSUED. 

APPLICABLE  TO  EITHER  EKD   OF  THE   ROUTE. 

I. — ^The  aoceptance  of  this  ticket  by  the  passenger  will  be  considered 
as  binding  him  to  all  the  conditions  expressed  therein. 

2. — Passengers  not  embarking  after  taking  their  passage  to  forfeit  half 
the  passage  money. 

3. — Should  the  vessel  be  unable,  from  any  cause,  to  continue  or  com- 
plete the  intended  yoyage,  the  owners  reserve  the  right  of  forwarding 
passengers  to  their  destination  in  the  best  practicable  way  (at  owners'  ex- 
pense) or  of  cancelling  this  agreement  by  returning  the  passage  money,  or 
the  equivalent  thereof  if  at  a  foreign  port. 

4. — ^No  person  can  be  received  on  board  who  is  suffering  from  any  in- 
fectious disease,  and  if  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  any  passenger  shall  be 
found  to  be  suffering  from  a  disease  of  that  character,  he  will  be  required  at 
his  own  expense,  to  find  accommodation  at  any  port  in  which  the  vessel 
may  happen  to  be  at  the  time,  or  at  the  first  p^rt  she  may  reach  after  the 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  In  this  case  the  owners  reserve 
the  right  of  {cancelling  this  agreement  by  a  proportionate  return  of  the 
passage  money  or  of  carrying  on  the  passenger,  when  recovered,  to  his 
destination  in  one  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  line. 

5. — All  expenses  of  quarantine  to  be  borne  by  the  passenger. 

6. — Under  no  circumstances  will  the  owners  be  responsible  for  the  loss, 
or  detention  of,  ur  damage  to  any  luggage  or  package  of  any  description. 

7. — The  owners  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  pas- 
sengers, or  for  their  loss  of  time  during  any  detontion  arising  out  of  ac- 
cidents, or  for  any  loss  or  damage  arising  from  perils  of  the  sea,  or  from 
machinery,  boilers,  or  steam,  or  from  any  act,  neglect,  or  default  what- 
soever of  the  pilot,  master,  or  mariners,  or  for  any  consequences  arising 
from  sanitary  regulations  or  precautions  which  the  ship's  officera  or  local 
government  authorities  may  deem  necessary,  or  should  such  sanitary  re- 
gulations or  precautions  prevent  embarkation  or  landing. 

8. — When  a  deposit  is  made  to  secure  a  passage,  the  balance  of  the 
passage-money  to  be  paid  five  clear  days  at  least  before  the  intended  day 
of  sailing,  or  the  berth  is  liable  to  be  relet,  and  the  deposit  forfeited. 

9. — During  thd  vessel's  stay  in  port,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
voyage,  passengers  will  be  provided  for  on  board,  and  no  hotel  bills  will 
be  paid  by  the  owners. 

10. — Passengers  will  be  expected  to  comply  with  tall  the  regulations 
established  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  cleanliness  on  board. 

11. — Smoking  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  saloon  or  in  any  of  the  sleep- 
*  ing-rooms. 

12. — Accounts  with  the  steward  to  be  settled  weekly. 

13. — ^^Wines  and  liquors  will  be  charged  extra,  and  can  be  purchased 
from  the  steward  at  the  tariff  rate.  Passengers  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  any  on  boar4. 
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Alfred  HoWs  Line  of  Steaimers  from  Liverpool  to  China. 

14. — The  ateward's  fee  is  included  in  the  paasage-money. 

15. — Each  adult  passenger  will  be  allowed  40  cubic  feet  of  luggage, 
free  of  charge — each  child  half  this  quantity.  Freight  will  be  charged  on 
any  excess  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  cubic  foot,  payable  before  em- 
barking.    Merchandise  or  specie  will  considered  as  luggage. 

16. — The  cost  of  landing  and  embarking  is  not  included  in  the  passage- 
money, 

17. — Any  passenger  is  liable  by  Act  of  Parliament  (17  &  IB  Victoria, 
cap.  104)  to  a  penalty  of  £100  for  taking  on  board  gunpowder,  or  other 
goods  of  a  dangerous  nature,  such  as  lucifer  matches,  chemicals,  or  any 
article  of  an  inflammable  or  damagin<(  nature.  This  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced. 

18. — All  unoccupied  berths  (except  where  the  whole  s^te  room  is 
specially  engaged)  are  liable  to  be  filled  up  at  intermediate  ports  (by  Eu- 
ropean passengers  only.) 

19, — All  berths  are  let  on  condition  that  the  passengers  may  be  trans- 
ferred (except  where  the  whole  state  room  is  specially  engaged)  from  one 
state  room  to  another,  if  required  to  accommodate  passengers.  Such 
transfer  will  be  made  into  state  rooms  as  similar  as  practicable. 
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DISTANCE  IN  NAUTICAL  MILES  FROM  8HAN0BAE 
TO  TOWNS,  Ac,  ON  THE  YANG-TSE-KIANG. 

SHANGHAK 


12 

WooBung 

loOi 

138| 

CHINKIANG 

194 

182 

43i 

NANKING 

445 

433 

294^ 

251 

KIUKLANG 

582 

570 

431i 

388 

137 

HANKOW 

738.9 

726.9 

688.4 

544.9 

293.9 

156.9 

TOKCHAUFOO 

From  Canton  to.. 


TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  IN  STATUTE  MILES. 

'  Whampoa,  East  end  of  Newtown 

First  Bar 

Seoond  Bar 

The  Bogue 

Lin  tin 

Hongkong 

L  Macao 

From  Macao  to Cumsing-moon 

'Macao,  through  Capshui-moon 

Do.     South  side  of  Lantao 

Cumsing-moon 

Amoy 

Fuhchaufii 

Ningpo 

Shanghae,  through  Formosa  Channel.. 
Do.        east  of  Formosa  Id 

Manila 

Singapore 

Batavia..... 

Honolulu 

San  Francisco,  by  great  ciitde 

Do.  due  bearing, 


From  Hongkong  to 


12 
14 
25 

38 

69 

98 

88 

17 

44 

41 

40 

354 

583 

912 

1,033 

1,326 

770 

1,680 

2,157 

5,678 

6,414 

7,5140gle 


1 
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CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS,  &c., 


ON 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 
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CATALOGDE  OF  BOOKS 


ON 


CHINA 

(other  than  philological)  published  on  CHINA  and 
JAPAN  in  the  English  language. 


Note. — The  works  named  in  the  following  list,  which  can  only  be  deemed 
a  contribution  to  a  more  complete  catalogue,  will  be  found  arranged 
when  practicable  under  the  authors'  names  ;  when  these  are  not 
known  under  those  of  the  publishers  ;  and  in  cases  where  neither 
could  be  ascertained  under  the  leading  words  of  the  titles.  The 
catalogue  not  being  intended  as  an  index  of  any  particular  collec- 
tion, but  as  a  general  list  for  the  information  of  readers,  the  above 
mentioned  .arrangement  has  been  deemed  most  advisable. 

The  titles  of  Books  marked  ^  are  taken  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  Morrison  Education  Society,  Hongkong.  The  comments 
are  taken  from  various  works,  chiefly  the  Chiiuse  Repo- 
sitory. 


A  complete  view  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  a  genuine  and  copious 
aiicount  of  Macartney's  Embassy.  8vo.  pp.  466.  JLondon,  1798. 

Abbott,  (Rev.  Jacob)  China  and  the  English ;  or  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Chinese,  as  illustrated  in  their  intercourse.  Boston, 
1835 — Reprinted  in  London. 

Abeel,  (Rev.  David)  Residence  in  China,  and  the  neighbouring  Countries 
New  York  1836  8vo.  *  12mo.  pp.  378.  Reprinted  in  London.  This 
work  treats  very  cursorily  of  China,  Siam,  Singapore,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges  ;  it  was  intended  chiefly  to  impart 
information  respecting  the  religions,  conditions,  and  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  these  regions. 

Abel,  Narrative  of  Journey  to  interior  of  China^  with  maps  and  engrav- 
ings, London  1818  4to.  * 

Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  explanatory  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  China.  By  a  Visitor  to  China.  8vo.  pp.  127.  London, 
1836.  This  is  one  of  the  many  pamphlets  issued  from  the 
English  press  on  this  subject.  See  Chi.  Kep.  Vols.  III.  page  406; 
and  V.  page  241. 
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Catddogue  of  Books  on  China  and  Japan. 

AlcocKj  (Sir  R. )  Capital  of  the  Tycoon  ;  a  narrative  of  three  years'  re- 
sidence in  Japan,  2  vols.  London. 

Allom,  (T.  )  China,  in  a  series  of  views  displaying  its  scenery,  architec- 
ture, &c.,  and  described  by  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  4to.  4  vols., 
London,  1843.  Neither  the  engraver,  nor  the  writer  of  these  beauti- 
ful volumes  was  ever  in  China,  and  they  have  produced  a  strange 
medley.  The  pictures  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  pa- 
godas introduced  into  them  ;  many  of  them  are  taken  from  a  pre- 
ceding work.  See  Chi.  Rep.  Vols.  XIY,  page  118  ;  and  XVI,  page 
223. 

AMHEttsT,  Embassy  to  China.  * 

Anderson,  Narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China,  in  1792- 
93-94,  London,  1795,  8vo.  * 

Anglo  Chinese  Calendar,  1836—1839,  1  vol.  * 

Anglo-Chinese  Calendar.  Commenced  1831. — Companion  for  1832,  by  J. 
R.  Morrison. 

Asiatic  Journal.  Monthly.  8vo.  27  Vols,  from  1816  to  1843.*  London. 
This  periodical,  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  Researches,  has  much  more 
information  relating  to  India  than  China. 

Asiatic  Researches.  4to.  11  Vols,  from  1799-1812.  London.  Asiatic  Re- 
searches of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  8vo.     Calcutta. 

Asiatic  Society,  Transactions  of  China  branch  of, — Hongkong,  1847  to 
1869,  8vo.  7  vols. 

Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch,  Transactions,  Shanghai,  1856  to 
1860,  4  vols. 
Do.        Do.  Do.  Do.        Do.  New  Series.     1866,  1866. 

Atkinson,  CT.  W.),  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,   London,  i860. 

Atkinson,  (Mrs)  Recollections  of  the  Tartar  steppes,  London,  1863.  * 

AuBER,  (Peter)  Outline  of  the  Government,  laws  and  policy  of  China  and 
of  the  British  embassies  thereto,  London  1834,  8vo.  *  Mr 
Auber,  as  secretary  of  the  B.  I.  Co.'s  Court  of  Directors  in  London 
enjoyed  peculiar  facilities  for  clearing  up  many  obscure  points  re- 
lating to  their  intercourse  with  China.  The  principal  merit  of  this 
volume  consists  in  its  statistical  information  relating  to  the  embassies. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China,  with  the  causes  of 
the  declension  of  Christianity  in  ttiat  Empire.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Mosheim,  8vo.  London,  1760. — Reprinted  in  Bishop 
Percy's  Chinese  Miscellany,  1762. 

AvRiL.  Travels  in  divers  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  undertaken  by  the 
French  king's  order  (Louis  XIV.)  to  discover  a  new  way  by  land  to 
China,  By  Father  Avril.  Done  out  of  French,  18mo.  pp.  370, 
London,  1693.  This  work  gives  some  notices  of  the  regions  of 
Central  Asia,  and  of  the  missions  in  the  north  of  North.  See  Chi. 
Rep.  Vol.  X,  page  397. 


Ball,  (S.),  Account  of  the  culture,  &c.,  of  Tea.  By  Samtiel  Ball,  8vo. 
London,  1847.  Mr  Ball  was  tea-taster  in  China  for  many  years, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  1822,  showing  the  desirableness  of 
the  English  getting  their  tea  at  Fuhchau  or  some  other  port 
nearer  the  regions  where  it  was  grown.  Both  these  works  describe 
the  preparation  of  tea. 

Barrow,  (I. )  Travels  in  China.  Notes  of  Short  residence  at  Yuen-ming- 
Yuen  and  subsequent  journey  from  Peking  to  Canton,  London  1806. 
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Catalogiie  of  Booht  <ni  Cliiita  atul  Japan. 

Barrow,  (J.),  some  account  of  public  life  of,  and  selection  from  unpublish- 
ed writings  of  Earl  Macartney,  including  (with  other  papers)  a  jour- 
nal of  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  with  an  apx>endix  to  each  volume,  London  1807,  4to.,  2  vols. 
Of  the  three  accounts  of  Macartney's  Embassy,  Staunton's  is  the  fullest; 
Anderson's  was  published  first,  but  as  his  situation  of  valet  to  his 
lordship  did  not  give  him  opportunity  to  learn  all  the  particulars 
which  transpired,  the  former  is  perhaps  termed  authentic.  Barrow's 
book  is  the  result  of  much  reflection  and  study,  and  will  always  re- 
main one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  national  character  and  position 
of  the  Chinese.     See  Chi.  Rep.  Vols.  II  page  337,  and  VI.  page  17. 

Baudiet,  History  of  the  Court  of  the  king  of  China.  From  the  French 
of  M.  Baudiet.  4to.  1634. 

Beaumont,  (J.),  our  relations  with  China,  8vo. 

Beaumont,  the  Canton  dispute,  8vo. 

t  Belcher,  (Sir  E.)  Narrative  of  a  voyage  around  the  World  in  H.  M.  S. 
Sulphur,  including  naval  operations  in  China.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp. 
387,  473,  London,  1813. 

Belcher,  (Sir  E.)  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Samarang,  to 
Corea,  &c.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  358,  574.  London,  1848.  MrMarryat, 
a  midshipman  on  board  the  Samarang,  and  Mr  Adams,  the  surgeon, 
also  wrote  notes  of  her  voyage;  a  large  work  on  natural  history  by 
the  latter  was  published  ynder  the  patronage  of  the  Admiralty. 

Bell,  travels  from  St.  Petersburg  to  divers  parts  of  Asia,  Glasgow,  1763, 
4to.  *  By  John  Bell  of  Antermony,  2  Vols.  4to.  London,  1763, 
and  2  Vols.  8vo.  3764.  Bell's  book,  from  its  subject  beiug  new,  and 
written  when  a  journey  from  Moscow  to  Peking  was  a  rare  adventure^ 
has  been  often  quoted ;  but  he  seems  to  have  pohsessed  few  of  the 
qualities  of  a  hrst-rate  observer.  One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  volumes  is  Lange's  journal  at  Peking. 

Bellum  Tartaricum,  printed  for  John  Crisp.     London,  1654. 

Bjbnnbt,  (George),  wanderings  in  N.  S.  Wales,  Batavia,  Pedircoast,  Sin- 
gapore and  China ;  being  the  journal  of  a  naturalist  in  those  countries 
during  1832-34,  London  1844,  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Bbntham,  Flora  Hongkongensis.  Description  of  the  Flora  of  Hongkong. 
London,  Lovell  Reeve,  1861. 

Bknyowsky,  Memoirs  and  Travels  of  count  de.  Written  by  himself.  2 
Vols.  4to.  London,  1790.  A  strange  relation  of  the  daring  adven- 
tures of  a  reckless  man  ;  the  only  part  relating  to  China  is  contained 
in  the  first  seventy  pages  of  Vol.  II,  where  his  proceedings  in  For- 
mosa are  detailed  ;  see  Chi.  Bep.  Ill,  page  596. 

Bernard.  Narrative  of  voyages  and  services  of  NemegiSf  1840  to  1843 
from  the  notes  of  Commander  Hall,  B.  N«  2  vols.  London  1844. 
Colbum. 

Bbrncastle,    Voyage  to  China,  London,  1851,  8vo.  2  vol.  W.  Shoberl. 

t  Binoham,  (J.  K,  R.N.)  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  China,  d^c.  2 
Vols.  12mo.   pp.  395,  424,  London,  1842. 

Blakiston,  Five  months  on  the  Yangtze,  London  1862.     Murray. 

Blueeookb  Parliamentary.  Corresp(Hidence  respecting  affiurs  in  China. 
Hansard. 

BoAOETs,  sketches  of  China  and  the  Chinese ;  folio. 

BOHN,  (Standard  Library  Edition)  Chii^ese.  London  1853.  Henry  G. 
Bohn. 

BowRiNO,  (Sir  J.  F.)  Siam.   London,  1857,  8vo.  John  W.  Parker,  &  Son. 

Bradshaw,  (W.  S.),  a  voyagcj  to  China,  gr.  8vo, 
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BsADSHAW,  China  overland  guide. 

B&AND,  rAdam),  journal  of  an  embassy  from  the  Emperor  of  Muscotj  ; 
overland  into  China^  by  Everard  Isbrand,  their  secretaiy  in  the 
years  1693-94-95 ;  translated  from  the  High  Dutch,  London  1698,  8to. 

Bbetok,  (M.  )  China,  its  Costumes,  arts,  &c.    4  Vols.  Londou,  1824. 

Bbidouan,  (Rev.  E.  C.)  Letters  on  China.  ISmo.  pp.  124.  Boston,  2d 
ed.  1840. 

Bridoman,  ^rs),  the  daughters  of  China,  12mo. 

Bridouak,  iBlrs),  Darkness  in  the  Flowery  Land 

Bridomait,  Life  of.     By  his  widow.     New  York,  1844. 

Bridgman,  (Rev.  £.  C,  d.d.)  The  Life  and  Labours  of,  Edited  bj  Eliss 
J.  G.  Bridgman,  New  York,  1864. 

Briboemak,  (K  C.)  Letters  on  China  18  pp.  124.  Boston,  2nd  edition, 
1840. 

Brikb,  (Commander  L.)  The  Taiping  Rebellion,  London  1862,  8va  John 
Murray. 

British  relations  with  China.  Comparative  statement  of  Engliab  and 
American  trade  with  India  and  Canton,  London  1832,  8vo. 

Broad  grins  from   China^  12mo. 

Brown,  Seaman's  narrative  of  adventures  in  Cochin  China  in  1857-8.  Lon- 
don, 1861,  8vo.     Charles  Westerton. 

Bruce,  (M.)  Hongkong  Illustrated  in  a  series  of  views.  Lithograph- 
ed, London,  1849.  These  views  are  very  pretty  things.  We 
suspect  the  workmen  in  England  added  some  things  when 
filling  up  the  original  sketckes,  such  as  Chinese  riding  on  donkeys, 
a  picnic  of  Chinese  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  one  of  the  hilla,  with  a 
state  umbrella  held  over  them,  &c. 

Bullock,  The  Chinese  Vindicated,  or  another  View  of  the  Opium  Ques- 
tion ;  a  Reply  to  S.  Warren.     London,  1840. 


Callb&t  &  YvAK,  History  of  the  insturection  in  China,  .(^nnaktad  by 

John  Oxford^,  London,  1854,  8vo.— Smith  Elder  A  Co. 
Canton,  Description  of  the  city  of;  with  appendix,  containing  aooouat  of 

the  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  Chinese  weights  and  mefr- 

Bures,  and  the  imports  and  exports  of  Canton,  2nd  edit,  Canton, 

1839,  8vo. 
Canton  bombardment  of,  8vo. 
Canton  Courier,    Weekly.     Conducted  by  W.  W.  Wood.     Canton,  1832, 

1838. 
Canton  Miscellany.     Nos.  I  to  X.  8vo.  Macao.  1830.    This  nusceUany 

waa  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  members  of  the  S.  I.  Ca's 

Factory  in  Canton,  principaUy  by  Mr  Marjoribanks  and  Mr  Davis. 
Canton  Press.     Weekly.     Published  at  Canton  and  Macao»  1836-1844. 

Conducted  by  MrFianklyn.  and  afterwards  by  E.  Moller. 
Canton  Eegister,  Weekly.     Published  at  Canton,  Macao,  and  Hongkong. 

Commenced  in  1827,  terminated  1836.  * 
Cantor,  (T.)    Flora  and  Fauna  of  Chusan.     In  the  Annals  and  Ma^ 

gazine  of  Nat.  History,  Vol.  IX. 
Catalogue  of  Chinese  library  of  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  London  1838.  '*' 
Celestial  Empire,  the 
Chalmsbs  (Rev.  John),  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  ;  an  attempt  to  ianioe 

the  connection  of  l^e  Chinese  with  western  nations  in  their  Beli- 

flion,    Superstitions,  Arts,   Language    and    Traditiona;    by  Jokn 

Chahners,  A.  M.  Hongkong,  1866. 
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OhjlMbbrs  (W.),  Designs  of  Ohinese  buildings,  furniture,  dresses,  ma- 
chines and  utensils,  eugrared  by  the  best  hands  from  the  originals 
drawn  in  China,  by  W.  Chambers,  architect.  To  wbich  is  annexed 
a  description  of  their  temples,  houses,  gardens,  &c.,  London,  1757, 
Royal  folio. 

China,  Historical  and  descriptive  account  of,  by  Murray  and  6  other  wri- 
ters, Edinburgh,  1836,  3  vols.,  12mo.  pp.  368,  498,  462,  The  ac- 
count  of  the  natural  history  of  China  is  one  of  the  best  portions  of 
this  work ;  the  parts  relating  to  commerce  and  national  industry  are 
less  satisfactorv.  It  is  a  res^able  compilation,  requiring,  however, 
almost  as  much  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  sift  out  the  truth,  as 
its  six  authors  had,  none  of  whom  ever  lived  in  China,  See  ChL 
Rep.  Vol  v.,  page  193. 

China ;  dialogues  between  a  father  i^nd  Ids  two  children  concerning  the 
history  and  present  state  of  that  country.  By  an  Anglo-Chinese, 
24mo.  pp.  120,  London,  1824. 

China,  Ancient  and  modem.  Royal  8vo. 

China,  its  Histonr  to  the  pre^nt  time. 

China  question,  (the),  8vo.  p. 

China  :  and  Bowring  and  Cobden,  8vo. 

China  Mail,  Hongkong,  folio  weekly  newspaper,  from  1845  to  1867;  when 
the  Evening  Mail  was  incorporated  with  it,  and  it  is  now  published 
daily. 

Chinese  Grazetteer,  Manuscript  by  John  Reeves,  Canton  1820.  * 

Chinese  Repository,  Canton,  Macao  and  Victoria,  1832 — 1851,  8vo.  20 
vols.  *  The  most  valuable  serial  ever  published  in  China ;  nearly  all 
the  unsold  copies  were  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  Canton  fac- 
tories and  complete  copies  now  command  a  high  price  ;  as  much  as 
$180  has  been  given  at  auction  for  this  work. 

Chinese  Classics  by  Dr.  Legge,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  (3  published),  1863—1865.'^ 
Hongkong,  and  Trilbner  &  Co. ,  London. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Repository,  (edited  by  Rev.  J.  Summers),  London, 
1863-65,  2  vols.,  8vo.—W.  H.  AUen  A  Co. 

Chinese  traveller  (the)  to  which  is  prefixed  a  life  of  Confucius,  London, 
1772,  12mo.  with  a  map  and  plates. 

Chinese  Miscellany,  Shanghai,  1849-50,  4  vols.,  8vo. 

Christianity  in  China,  a  true  account  of  the  present  state  of,  London,  1709. 

CoBBOLD,  Pictures  of  the  Chinese,  drawn  by  themselves,  London,  1860.^ 
John  Murray. 

Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  London  1744  folio  6  vols,  includes  * 
I^ayabbite's  account  of  Empire  of  China. 
Backhopf's  voyage  into  China  ;  Wagoner's    do. 
Boiri's  account  of  Cochin  China. 
Gevbllb  Carebi's  voyage  round  the  world,  to  China  and  other 

countries. 
Description  of  Corea. 
Bawn's  Description  of  Ton  Queen. 

Collection  of  voyages  discoveries  and  travels,  London,  1767,  8vo.,  7  vols, 
includes  Bell's  travels  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Peking.  * 

Collie,  Translation  of  the  Four  Books,  Malacca  1838,  8vo.  * 

Complete  view  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  London,  1798,  8vo. 

OovDEBS,  Modem  traveller.     Burmah,  Annam  and  China,  8vo.  * 

CooKB,  (Wingrove),  China,  London,  1859.— 6.  Routledge  &  Co. 

CoBirwALLis,  two  journeys  in  Japan,  1856-57>  London,  1869,  small  8vo., 
2  vols.,  T.  C  Newby.  .^  . 
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Corner,  (J.),  Pictorial  History  of  China  and  India. 

Correspondence  with  China.     (The  Blue  Book.)    Two  parte  Presented  to 

Parliament,  1840,  Folio. 
Costumes  of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  China  and  Switaerland, 

colored  plates,  1814-35,  7  vols.  Royal  8vo. — Murray. 
CoxB,  (W.),  Archdeacon  of  Wilts:  account  of  Russian  discoveries  between 

Asia  and  America;  to  which  is  added  the  conquest  of  Siberia  and 

history  of  the  transactions  and  commerce  between  Russia  and  China, 

London,  1780,  4to.  (4  editions  published;  2ijd,  1780,  with  maps; 

3rd,  1787 ;  4th  considerably  enlai^ed,  London,  1804,  8vo.  with  maps 

large  paper). 
Crawford,  (J.)  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  London,  1830, 8vo.  * 
Criminal  punishments  of  the  Chinese. 
Crisis  in  wie  Opium  Trade,  China,  1839,  8vo. 

CuLBERTsoN,  (Kev.  M.  S.)  Darkucss  in  Flowery  Land,  New  York,  1857. 
Cunningham,  China,  p.  800,  8vo. 
CuNTNOHAME,  Aido-dc-Camp's  recollections  of  service  in  China,  London, 

1844,  2  vols.,  8vo. — Saunders  &  Otley. 
t  CuNYNOHAME,    (Arthur.)    The  Opium  War:    being   Recollections  of 

Service  in  China.     London,  1845 — Republisheil  In  Philadelphia. 


D.  'A.  (Anna)  A.  Lady's  visit  to  Manila  and  Japan,  London  1863. 

Da  Cruz,  (Rev.)  A  treatise,  in  which  are  contained  at  great  length, 
affairs  relative  to  China,  and  also  some  particulars  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ormuz.  By  the  Rev.  Gaspar  Da  Cruz  of  the  order  of  San 
Domingo.     Lisbon,  1669.   Second  Edition,  1829« 

Daily  Press,    Newspaper  published  at  Hongkong. 

Daniel,  (Thos.  and  Wm. )  A  picturesque  voyage  to  India  by  way  of  China, 
London,  1810 — 16.    imp.    oblong,  4to.  with  50  colored  plates. 

Darrell,  (Lieut.  C  ),  Sketches  of  China,  India  and  the  Cape. 

t>AViES,  (E.),  Spiritual  claims  of  China. — foolscap. 

Davis,  (Rev.  E.) .  China  and  her  Spiritual  Claims.  18mo.  pp.  134. 
London,  1845. 

Davis,  (E.)  Memoir  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dyer.     18mo.  London,  1845. 

Davis  (Sir  J.  F.),  "Fortunate  Union,"  translated  from  Chinese,  London, 
1829,  2  vols.,  8vo.^  This  popular  tale  has  probably  been  read  by 
more  persons  than  any  other  translation  from  Chinese  Uterature.  The 
pleasing  History  published  by  Bishop  Percy  was  an  imperfect 
version  made  by  a  gentleman  resident  in  Canton  in  1719 ;  it  was 
however  translated  into  French,  and  published  at  Lyons,  1766. 

Davis,  (Sir  J.  F.)  Histoiy  of  China,  London,  1836  18mo.,  2  vols. 

Davis,  (Sir  J.  F.)  Chinese  Romanoe  and  tragedy,  London,  1829  8yo.,  2 
vols. 

Davis,  (Sir  J.  F.)  Chinese  novels,  proverbs  <fec.,  London,  1822.    16mo. 

Davis,  (Sir  J.  F.)  China,  London,  1857  (new  edit.)  2  vols.,  8to. — John 
Murray. 

Davis,  (Sir  J.  F.)  The  Chinese,  London,  1849,  2  vols.,  12mo. 

Davis  (Sir  J.  F.),  **  An  heir  in  his  old  age  "  (Lao  $i}ig  %urh)  a  Chinese  drama 
translated  from  the  original  Chinese:  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  view 
of  the  Chinese  drama  and  of  their  theatrical  exhibitions,  London, 
181 7,  small  8vo.,  p.p.  164. 
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Davis  (Sir  J.  F.)  Ou  ih»  poetry  of  the  Chinese,  (Poeseos  Sinensis  commenta- 
rii)  London,  1829  4to.  Reprinted  with  additions.  Macao,  China,  East 
India  Company's  press,  1834,  8vo.  Contains,  Sa/n  yn  low  or  the  three 
dedicated  rooms,  a  late  translation  from  the  Chinese,  Canton  China, 
1816  8vo. 

Davis  (Sir  J.  F.),  Chinese  Miscellanies. 

Dean,  (Rev.  Wm.)    The  China  Mission.     New  York,  1859. 

Dbnnys,  (N.  B.),  i^otes  for  tourists  in  the  North  of  China,  Hongkong, 
1866,  8vo.,  p.p.  68. 

Db  QniNCEY,  China.  Reprinted  from  **  Titan,"  Edinburgh,  James  Hogg, 
London,  R.  Groombridge,  1867.    8vo. 

Digest  of  despatches  on  China,  London,  1840.    8vo. 

DoBELL,  (Peter.)  Narrative  of  a  residence  in  China.  2  Vols.  12mo, 
London,  1823.  Only  one  of  these  two  volumes  relate  to  China,  and 
that  is  not  very  valuable!  The  author  was  in  the  service  of  the 
E.  L  Co. 

Doings  in  China.  By  Lieut.  Alexander  Murray. 

DooLiTTLE,  (Revd.  J.),  Social  life  of  the  Chinese  p.  8vo.,  2  vols.  New  York 
1865. 

Downing,  (C.  Twogood.)  The  Fanqui  in  China  in  3836-37.  3  Vols. 
12mo.  London,  1838.  Republished,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1839. 
The  object  of  this  writer  was  the  same  as  Mr  Wood's,  in  his 
"Sketches  of  China"  but  not  having  remained  in  the  country  so 
long,  found  more  to  write  about.  The  volumes  contain  a  due  pro- 
portion of  truth  and  error,  the  writer  misunderstanding  much 
that  he  saw,  and  misapprehending  some  things  he  heard;  and  yet 
giving  a  tolerably  good  account  of  life  in  Canton.  See  Ohi.  Rep. 
Vol.  VII,  page  328. 

Dkydsx,  (J.)  Life  of  St  Francis  Xavier  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  By  Pfere 
L.  Bohurs.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Dryden.  12mo.  Lon- 
don.— Vida  iconologica  del  apostol  de  las  Tndias,  F.  Xavier.  Por 
Xuares.  Rome,  1798.  Bohurs  gives  his  views  of  the  character  of  a 
remarkable  man;  it  is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  best  account  of 
its  subject.  See  Chi.  Rep.  Vol.  p.  258.  Bartoli  wrote  a  life  in  Italian 
about  1,700,  translated  afterwards  into  Latin.  Lucona's  life  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Indies,  written  in  1650,  or  thereabouts,  is  the  earliest. 

Du  Halde,  description  of  China,  London,  1738 — 41.  folio,  2  vols.  Pub- 
lished in  weekly  numbers. 

Du  Halde,  General  history  of  China,  containing  a  Geographical,  Histo- 
rical, Chronological,  Political  and  Physical  description  of  the  empire 
of  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  Corea  and  Tibet,  <tc,,  «fec  Done  from  the 
French  of  P.  Du  Halde  by  J.  Brookes,  London,  1736  8vo.,  4  vols. 

Bunme,  Calcutta  to  Peking,  London,  1861. — Low  &  Sons.' 


East  India  Company's  embassy  to  Tartar  Cham  Emperor  of  China  giving 
sketch  of  Journey  from  Canton  to  Peking.    London,  1669  folio.  * 

Edkiks,  (Rev.  Joseph.)  The  Religious  Condition  of  the  Chinese,  London. 
1859. 

Edwards,  (S.)  The  CHiinese  Commission  to  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Ellis,  (H.  T.)  Journal  of  Lord  Am  beast's  embassy  to  China.    London 
1817,  4to. 

Ellis,  (U.  T.)  Tour  from  Hongkong  to  Manila  in  1856,  p.  8vo. 
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Ellis,  (H.  T.)  Joanud  of  prooMdmgi  of  late  embaaty  to  China  London 
1818,  2  yoIb.  8yo. 

Englishwoman  in  China,  pamphlet,  8yo. 

Evening  Mail,  Daily  paper,  published  at  Hongkong,  18&5  to  1867  ;  in- 
corporated with  China  Mail,  (daily)  Feby.  1,^867. 

EwBi,  China  and  Anstraliay  pamphlet,  Svo. 


Finn,  (James),  The  Jews  in  China:  their  synagogue,  their  scriptnresy 
their  history,  &c.  12mo.  pp.  85.  liondon,  1843.  See  ChL  Bep. 
Vol.  XJV.  page  306. 

FiSHBOuBNE  (Capt.  ILN.),  The  present  revolution  in  China,  8va 

FlSHBK  (Lieut.  Col.),  Three  years  service  in  China. 

Flbmino,  Travels  on  horseback  in  Manchu  Tartary,  being  a  Summer's  ride 
beyond  the  great  wall  of  China,  qr.  800,  London  1863,  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

Fonblanque,  Niphon  and  Pechili  or  two  years  in  Japan  and  Northern 
China,  London,  1862, 

Foochow  Advertiser,  bi-weekly  paper,  published  at  Foochow,  commenced 
in  1866. 

FoBBBS  (Major.)  Five  years  in  China  from  1842  to  1847,  with  account  of 
the  occupation  of  Labuan  and  Borneo,  London,  1848,  8vo. 

FoBTUWB,  (R.)  Tliree  Years'  Wanderings  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
China.  8vo.  pp:  406.  London,  1847.  Mr  Fortune  was  sent  out  bj 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  in  1843  to  collect  new  plants  for 
their  garden  at  ChiswickT  His  report  in  this  volume  contains  an 
account  of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  pursuance  of  this  object, 
with  particular  accounts  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  tea, 
cotton,  mulberry,  and  other  branches  of  agricultural  industry.  See 
Chi.  Rep.  vol.  XVI,  page  568. 

FoBTTJNB,  (R.)  Residence  among  the  Chinese,  London,  1855,  8  vols., 
John  Mukeay. 

FoBTUNB,  (R.)  Tea  Countries  of  China,  London,  1853  3d.  Edi*^  2  vols., 
John  Mxtkilly. 

FoBTUNE,  (R.)  Glance  at  the  Interior  of  China,  obtained  during  a  journey 
through  the  silk  and  tea  districts,  1845. 

FoBTUNE,  (R.)  Narrative  of  a  journey  to  the  Capitals  t>f  China  and  Japan, 
London,  1863. 

Fbamfton,  J.,  Discourse  of  the  Navigation  which  the  Portuguese  doe 
make  to  the  realmes  and  provinces  of  the  East  partes  of  the  world 
and  of  the  knowledge  that  growes  by  them  of  the  great  devizes  which 
are  in  the  dominions  of  China.  Written  by  Babnadinb  of  Esgilanta, 
Trans,  by  J.  Fbamfvon,  London.     F.  Dawson,  1579. 

Friend  of  China.  Semi-weekly.  Commenced  in  1841.  Hongkong, 
(now  at  Shanghae.) 


Gilbbbt,  (Thos.),  Voyage  from  New  South  Wales  to  Canton  in  1788,  Lon- 
don, 1789,  4to. 

Gilbbbt,  (Sir  Humphrey),  Discourse  of  a  discoverie  for  a  new  passage  to 
Cataia.  London  4to.  1576. 
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GiLJ^BSBi^  BATolutions  and  MiMions  in  China. 

Gladstonib,  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.),  The  China  War. 

€h>DDABD,  (J.)    BemarkB  on  the  kte  lord  Napier's  mission  to  Canton,  in 

reference  to  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  China.  8vo.  dd 

.    21.     London,  1836.  ^*^ 

OoLOWNtN,  (Capt),  Narrative  of  his  captivity  in  Japan,  1811-12-13.* 
London,  1818,  8vo.  3  vols. 

Gordon,  China  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  8vo. 

GRAiJT  &  Griffiths,  (pub  )  Points  and  Pickings  about  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese ;  by  old  Humphrey,  London. 

Grifpin,  Baron  Gros,  embassy  to  China  and  Japan  in  1867-68.  London, 
18C0.  * 

Grosier,  (Abb6),  a  general  description  of  China  translated  from  the 
French.  London,  1788,  8vo.  2  vols  Jwith  map  of  China  andphites.) 
A  compilation  from  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  Missionaries. 
2nd  edit.,  1795.*  ' 

GuLLEY,  (RA  Captivity  in  China. 

GuTZLAFF,  (Rev.  C.)  China  Opened.  Revised  by  Rev.  A.  Reed,  D.D., 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  510,670,  London,  1838.  These  volumes  were  written 
in  some  haste,  and  though  they  contain  some  observations  of  value, 
they  are  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  subjects  they  discuss.  See  Chi.  Rep. 
Vol.  p.  84. 

GuTZLAFF,  (Rev.  C),  Three  voyages  along  the  coasts  of  China  in  1831-32- 
33,  London,  1834,  8vo. 

GuTZLAFF,  (Rev.  C),  A  sketch  of  Chinese  history  ancient  and  modem,  com- 
prising a  retrospect  of  the  foreign  intercourse  and  trade  with  China, 
illustr.  by  a  new  map  of  the  empire,  London,  1834,  2  vols.  8vo.  This 
work  was  hastily  written  ;  it  possesses  few  things  of  value,  and  gives 
such  a  dry  chronicle  of  events,  that  few  works  on  China  are  more 
tedious.  See  Chi.  Rep.,  Vol.  II,  page  331.  If  history  is  a  record  of 
of  the  action  of  causes,  and  reveals  the  great  forces  which  affect,  and 
delineates  the  men  and  acts  which  accomplished,  •the  destiny  of  a 
nation,  then  this  work  is  not  a  history. 


Habersham,  Surveying  and  exploring  expedition  in  North  Pacific,  in- 
cluding Coast  of  China,  American  edition. 

t  Hall,  (Capt.  Basil,  r.n.)  Voyage  to  the  west  coast  of  Corea  and  Loocboo 
London  1832.  Appendix  containing  charts  and  vocabulary  of  the 
Loochoo  language. 

Hal^  (Cai)t.  Basil,  r.n.)  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  and  Services  of  the 
Nemesis  from  1840  to  1843,  and  of  the  naval  and  military  operations  in 
China.     From  Notes  of  Commander  W.  H.  Hall  by  W.  D.  Bernard 
2  Vols,  and  1  VoL  8vo.    An  abridgment  in  one  VoL  12mo.  London 
1846. 

Hall,  (Capt  Basil,  r.it.,)  Narrative  of  a  voyage  to  Java,  China  and  tho 
great  X^ooohoo  island,  London  1840,  8vo. 

Hall,  (W.  H.,  R.]r.),  the  Nemesis  in  China,  p.  8to. 

Hallo&an,  Journal  to  Looohoo  and  Japan,  London  1866^  small  8vo.— 
Longman  Brown  A  Co. 

H^BBRO,  (F.)  Life  of  the  Chief  Hung-swrimien. 

Hamiltoit,  (Rev.  James),  China  and  the  Chinese.     (Sermons)    London, 
1847. 
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Hamilton,  (Captain,  Alexander.)  A  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 
2  Vols  8vo.  pp.  400,  320,  London,  1744.  The  author  of  thia  book 
was  a  Bea  captain,  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  trading  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  wrote  a  gossiping  nanatiye 
of  his  adventuies  and  observations  between  St.  Helena  and  China ; 
about  75  pages  of  the  second  volume  are  Oiicupied  with  notices  re- 
garding China. 

Hankow  Times,  tri- weekly  paper  published  at  Hankow,  commenced  in 
1866. 

Barb  IS,  Navigatitium  atque  itinerant!  um  Bibliotheca,  London  1864,  folio, 
includes* 

Travels  of  two  Mahomedaus  in  India  and  China. 

„       of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  Spain  to  China. 

,,       of  Roburquis  into  Tartary  and  China. 

,,       of  Marco  Polo, 
Ccnninoham's  residence  on  Chusan. 
Adam's  adventures  in  Japan,  &c.,  <S:c.,  <kc. 

Hawk,  Narrative  of  the  expedition  of  an  American  squadron  to  China 
and  Japan  in  1852-53-54,  New  York  1856. 

Heerbn,  (H.  L.)  Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse, 
and  Trade  of  Asiatic  nations,  2  Vols.  8vo.  London,  1840.  Only  a 
few  pages  of  this  work  relate  to  China ;  see  that  portion  relating  to 
the  Scythians,  Vol.  II. 

History  of  the  Tartars;  their  wars  with  and  overthrow  of  the  Chinese. 
From  the  Spanish  of  Mendoza,  8vo.     London,  1679. 

Hodgson,  (C.  Pemberton.)  Residence  at  Nagasaki  and  Hakodate,  in 
1859,  1860,  with  an  account  of  Japan  generally.     London,  1861. 

Holman,  (James  R.N.)  Travels  in  China,  New  Zealand,  &c.  8vo.  pp. 
519,  London  1840.  The  travels  of  Lieut.  Holman  in  various  lands 
have  attracted  attention  from  their  being  the  descriptions  of  a  blind 
traveler.  The  chapters  on  China  are  chiefly  compilations  from  ap- 
proved authors. 

HoLMCE,  (Samuel)  a  journal  during  his  attendance  as  one  of  the  guard  on 
Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  and  Tartary,  London  1798,  8vo. 

HoRSBUROH,  Memoirs,  comprising  navigation  to  and  from  China^  Lon- 
don 1805,  4to.* 

HozLBTT,  (W.),  China  and  Tartary,  2  vols.,  12mo. 

Hue,  Chinese  Empire,  London  1855,  2  vols. — Longman  Brown  &  Co. 

Hue,  Recollections  of  a  journey  through  Tartary  and  Tibet.  London^ 
Longman  Brown,  <fcc.  and  Co. 

Hue,  China,  London  1859,  2  vols. — Routledge  &  Co. 

Hue,  Christianity,  in  China  3  vols.,  8vo.  London,  Longman,  Brown  & 
Co  1867 


Ides,  (Evert  Tsbrandt),  Three  yean  travels  from  Matrooo  overland 
to  China,  London,  1706  4  to.  Reprinted  in  2d  voL  of  Harris'  ooliec- 
tion  of  voyages  and  travels.  Ides'  work  partakes  partly  of  the  form  of 
a  journal,  and  partlv  of  an  official  report.  See  Chi.  Rep.  VoL  VIII, 
)«ge  520.     Brandt's  journal  is  a  scarcer  book  than  that  of  the  am- 


^cidents  of  Missionary  Labor,  London,  1860. 
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Indo-Chinese  gleaner  1817  to  1822.  Malacca,  8to.,  3  vols.  Pablished 
in  20  numbers  up  to  April  1822.  All  that  is  valuable  in  this  perio- 
dical was  contributed  by  Dr  Milne  and  Dr  Morrison.  Many  of  its 
papers  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Repository. 


Japan  and  Malaysia,  Claims  of  upon  Christendom,  exhibited  by  notes  of 

voyages  made  by  ships  Morrison  and  Himalaya  in  1837,  2  vols.  1839. 
Jesuits,  Travels  of  several  learned  Jesuit  missioners  into  the  Archipelago. 

India,  China  and  America,  London,  1714  8vo. 
Jetbk,    (Kev.  J.  B.)    Memoir  of  Mrs  Henrietta  Shuck.     18m.  pp.  246. 

Boston,  1846. 
Jews,  the,  at  K'ai-fung-foo.     Shanghae,  1851. 
f  JoGELYK  (Lord),  Six  Months  with  the  Chinese  ExpecUtion.      12mo 

pp.  166,  London,  1847. 
Johnson  (James,  Surgeon),  The  oriental  voyager,  or  descriptive  sketches 

and  cursory  remarks  on  a  voyage  to  India  and  China,  1803-6  London 

1807. 
Jones  (Sir  W.),  Discourses  on  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  <fec.  (Werks)  vol.  !.♦ 
t  Journal  kept  by  Mr  Gaily  and  Capt  Denham,  during  a  captivity  in 

China  in  1842,  London,  1844. 


Kelly,  Oriental  Meteorology,  London,  1822.     Royal  8vo. 

Kellt,  (F.),  A  letter  on  the  China  debate,  8vo. 

KEBdON,  (J.),  Christianity  in  China. 

KiDD,  (Rev.  Samuel),  China,  or  Illustrations  of  the  symbols,  philoso- 
phy, antiquities,  customs,  superstitions,  laws,  government,  educa- 
tion, and  literature  of  the  Chinese,  by  Samuel  Kidd,  8vo.  pp. 
403,  London,  1841.  The  author  of  this  work  was  a  missionary 
at  Malacca  seven  years,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Eng-- 
land  in  1832,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Professor  of 
Chinese  in  University  college,  London.  His  work  exhibits 
considerable  reading  upon  the  various  topics  mentioned  in  the  title 
page,  and  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  the  Chinese  characters 
with  their  sounds  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  scholastic  rather  than 
a  practical  work,  meagre  in  those  points  where  one  most  desires  in- 
formation, and  too  much  taken  up  with  combating  the  errors  and 
theories  of  others. 

Kino,  (C.  W.)  British  Intercourse  with  China.  By  a  Resident  in  China, 
8vo.  pp.  68.     London,  1836. 

KcEMPFER,  (Engelbertus,)  The  History  of  Japan,  <S!c.,  its  productions, 
its  emperors,  its  people ;  with  a  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 
Folio  2  Vols.  pp.  700,  London,  1727.  One  of  the  most  accu- 
rate accounts  of  Japan,  even  at  the  present  time,  and  showing  how 
little  the  people  change  in  their  government  and  customs.  In  the 
preface,  the  author  has  given  a  long  list  of  writers  on  Japan.  * 
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Laitodon  (W.  B.),  Descriptive  catalogue  of  Chinese  collection  at  Hyde 
Park  comer,  Loudon,  1844,  (pamphlet) 

Last  (the)  year  in  China  to  the  Peace  of  Nanking.  By  a  Field  Officer. 
Ix>ndon,  1843. 

Lay  (G.  T.)  the  Chinese  as  they  are  ;  their  moral,  social,  and  literary  cha- 
racter, (be.  by  Q.  T.  Lay,  8vo.  pp.  342,  London,  1841. — Republished 
in  Albany,  U.  S.  A.  The  reader  of  this  book  has  one  satisfaction, 
viz ,  he  is  not  perusing  other  people's  thoughts  ;  Mr  Lay  gives  his 
own  views,  feelings,  and  theories ;  and  though  he  might  have  mo- 
dified them  all  after  further  research  and  reflection,  we  have  the 
opinions  of  an  independent  observer. 

Latlor  (Emily),  Chinese  Tales,  12  mo. 

Le  Comte's  history  of  China,  London,  1737,  8vo,  Memoirs  and 
Remarks,  geographical,  4&c.,  made  in  above  Ten  years 
travel  through  the  Empire  of  China.  By  Tioqis  Le  Comte.  A  new 
translation,  8vo.,  pp.,  536,  London,  1738.  Le  Comte,  like  Magsil- 
lans,  was  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  his  book  has  not  yet 
lost  its  value.     See  Chi.  Rep.  Vol.  I,  page  249. 

Lbooie  (Rev.  J.,  d.d.),  Letters  on  the  name  "God"  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, 1850. 

Lbooe  (Kev.  J.,  D.D.),  Chinese  notions  concerning  God  and  Spirits,  8vo. 

Lboob  (Rev.  J.,  D.D.),  Chioese  Classics  (trans.)  3  vols,  published,  7  in  all. 
Hongkong,  1866,  large  8vo. 

Lindsay  (M.),  Report  of  proceedings  on  a  voyage  to  the  northern  ports  of 
China  in  the  ship  Lord  Amherst,  8vo.  pp.  296,  London,  1834. 
This  voyage  excited  considerable  notice  in  England  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  ttie  House  of  Commons,  and  did  much  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  English  merchants  to  the  new  field  opened  to  their  trade 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  monopoly.  See  Chi.  Rep.  Vol.  11, 
page  529. 

Lindsay,  (H.  H.)   Is  the  War  with  China  a  just  olie  ?    London,  1840. 

Lindsay,  (H.  H.)  Letter  to  the  Rt.-Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston  on 
British  relations  with  China.     3d  ed.  8vo.  pp.  19.     London,  1836. 

Linton,  News  of  the  art  of  navigation  and  of  the  mighty  empire  of 
Cathaia  together  with  the  straight  of  Aman,  London  4to.,  1609. 

Ljunostbdt,  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
China  By  Sir  A.  Ljungstedt,  knt.  8vo.  pp.  323,  Boston,  1835. 
Portions  or  this  work  were  printed  in  China  before  the  whole  was 
prepared  for  the  press.  The  author  was  a  Swedish  merchant  and 
employe  in  China  for  many  years,  and  his  work  is  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  historical  rocords  rehiting  to  Macao.  Sec  Clii.  Rep.  Vol.  I, 
page  391  ;  and  Vol.  Ill,  page  288. 

LoBSGHEiD,  (Wilhelm),  Rise  and  fall  of  the  Chinese  population  ;  transla- 
tion, Hongkong,  A.  Shortrede  <fe  Co.,  1862. 

LoBSCHEiD,  (Wilhelm.)    Notes  on  Formosa.     Hongkong,  1863, 

t  Loch  (Capt.  G.  G.  r.n.)  Closing  Events  of  the  Campaign  in  China. 
12  mo.  pp.  227,  London,  1843.  8vo. 

LooKHAHT,  W.  M.D.,  Medical  Missionary  in  China,  London,  1861,  8vo. 
Hurst  and  Blackett, 

LocKMAN,  ^John),  Travels  of  the  Jesuits  into  various  parts  of  th«  world, 
particularly  China  and  the  East  Indies.  Translated  from  the  Lettres 
Edifiantes,  by  John  Lockman,  2  vols.  Second  edit.,  Loudon,  1762.  * 
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liOWBiE,  (Red.  W.  M.)  The  Land  of  Sinim,  or  an  Exposition  of  Is.  49  : 
12,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  China.  18mo. 
pp.  147.  Philadelphia,  1846.  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  articles  under 
this  title  in  Vol.  XIII,  of  the  Repository. 


Macaetnet,  (Lord),  Embassy  to  China,  London,  1793  4to.  2  vols.* 

Maolay,  (Rev.  R.  S.,  d.d.)    Life  among  the  Chinese. 

Maclbod  (John),  Narrative  of  a. voyage  in  His  Majesty's  late  ship  Alceste 
to  the  Yellow  sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  numeroug 
hith*)rto  undisoovered  islands,  Loudon  1817,  large  8vo. 

t  Maokemzib,  (R.  S  ),  Narrative  of  the  Second  Campaign  in  China. 
12mo.  pp.  253,  London,  1842 

t  Macphe ARSON,  (D.M.  D.)  Two  Years  in  China ;  Narrative  of  the  Chinese 
Expedition  from  April  1840  to  1842.  8vo.  pp.  254.  Appendix  of 
137  pages,  London,  1842.  12mo. 

MAOArLLAKS,  (Gabriel  de)  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Chine.  4to.,  Paris, 
1688.  A  History  of  China  containing  a  description  of  the  most  con- 
siderable particulars  of  tliat  Empire.  By  G.  Ma^aillans,  12mo. 
pp.  352,  Loudon,  1688.  Magaillaus  was  weU  qualified  to  speak  upon 
China,  and  his  book,  though  a  posthumous  publication,  is  still  va- 
luable. See  Chi.  Rep.  Vol.  X,  page  641 ;  and  page  605,  for  a  notice 
of  his  life. 

Malan,  Who  is  God  in  China  ?    London,  1855. 

Malcom,  (Rev.  H^  Travels  in  South  Eastern  Asia,  Boston,  1839,  2  vols, 

Maloom,  (Revd.  H.),  China  and  Hindustan,  8vo.,  p. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese  in  the  nineteenth  oentunr.  By 
Mrs  B.  12mo.  pp.  222.  Loudon,  1841.— Reprinted  in  N.  Y.  The 
whole  of  this  work  was  transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  Repository  at 
the  time  of  its  publication;  see  Chi.  Rep.  Vols.  IX  and  X,  Notices 
of  Japan. 

Marjokibanks,  (C.)  Letter  to  the  Rt.-Hon.  Charles  Grant,  on  the 
present  state  of  British  Intercourse  with  China.  8vo.  pp.  66. 
London^  1833. 

Mabsden,  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  (translation),  4to  pp.  782  London  1863. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  numerous  editions  of  these  celebrated 
travels  which  have  appeared  in  every  European  language,  the  diffe- 
rences and  comparative  merits  of  most  of  them  being  fully  mention- 
ed and  illustrated  in  the  prefaces  of  these  two  Emglish  versions. 
The  edition  published  in  1824  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris 
is  probably  the  most  complete  of  anv,  but  none  of  the  editors  or 
annotators  of  the  Venetian  have  brought  more  patient  research  and 
varied  oriental  learning  to  bear  upon  his  Travels  than  Mr  Maraden. 

Martin,  (R.  Montgomery),  China,  political,  commercial  and  social  An 
official  work  by  order  of  Her  Majest/s  Government.  London  1847, 
8vo.,  2  vols,  with  6  maps,  statistical  tables,  &c  This 
work  contains  some  misstatements,  and  reads  like  a  piece  of  patch- 
work; the  geographical  information  respecting  the  five  ports  and 
Hongkong  is  the  most  trustworthy.  The  author  endeavors  to  show 
the  propriety  of  retaining  Chusan  under  British  power. 

BIa&tike,  History  of  the  war  of  the  Tartars  against  China,  London  12mo. 
1656. 

Mason,  (Geo.  Hy),  the  Costumes  of  China  illustrated  by  sixty  colored 
engravings  with  explanations  in  French  and  English.  London  1800, 
royal  4to.,  (vide  "Punishments.'*) 
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Mathbson,  (James,  of  Canton).  The  present  position  and  piospeots  of 
the  British  Ihnide  with  China,  together  with  an  outline  of  some  lead- 
ing occurrences  in  its  past  history.  8to.  pp.  135.  London,  1836. 
MgGhbb,  (Bevd.  K.  I.  L.)  How  we  got  to  Peking,  a  narrative  of  the 
campaign  in  China  of  1860,  with  illustrations,  8ro.,  1  toL  pp  366, 
London,  1862,  Richard  Bentley. 
McLbod,  (J.)  Narrative  of  a  voyage  in  H.  M.  S.   Aloeste    to  Corea, 

Lewchew,  Ac.     Svo.  pp.  288,  Londou,  1817. 
Mbabowh,  (T.T.),  The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions.     London    1866.— 

Smith,  Elder  A  Co. ,  large  8vo. 
Mbadows,  (T.  T.)  Desultory  Notes  upon  China. 

MiABBS,  (John),  Voysiges  made  in  the  years  1788  and  1789  from  China  to 
the  North  West  Coast  of  America  <tc.    including  some  aocotuit  of 
the  trade  between  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America  and  China,  and  the 
latter  coantnr  and  Great  Britain,  London  1790  4to. 
Medhurst,  (W.  H.),  China,  its  state  and  prospects.     London  1842,  8vo. — 
John  Snow.     This  work  contains  a  well  digested  account  of  the 
progress  of  Ptotestant  missions  among  the  Chinese  up  to  the  date  of 
its  publication,  and  a  journal  of  the  author's  voyage  up  the  coast  in 
1836,  See  Chi.  Rep.  Vol.  IX,  page  74. 
Medhurst,  (W.  H.),  The   Shoo  king  or  Historical  Classic,  being  the 
most  ancient  authentic  record  of  Annals  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
(translation),  1846  Shanghae. 
Medhurat,  (W.  H.),  AdLBsertationonthetheologyof  the  Chinese,  Shang- 
hai 1817,  8vo. 
Medhurrt,  (W.  H.),  The  interior  of  China,  p.  8vo. 
Medhurst,  (W.  H.),  The  Chinaman  Abroad.     Shanghae,  1848. 
Medhurst,  (W.  H.),  The  Silk  Manufacture,  and  Cultivation  of  the  Mul- 
berry, Shanghae,  1849. 
Memoirs  of  the  Bf e  and  labors  of  Robert  Morrison,  d.  d.     By  his  Widow 

2  vols,  8vo.  pp.  562,  654,  London,  1839. 
Memoirs  of  Rev.  William  Milne.     By  R.  Morrison,  8vo.  pp.  231.  Malac- 
ca,  2824 — Memoir  of  Rev.   W.  Milne,  late  missionary  at  Malacca, 
24mo.  pp.  36  Dublin,  1826,— Life  and  Times  of  Milne.   ^By  Robert 
Philip,  8vo.  London,  1838.     Republished  in  New  York. 
Michie,  The  British  world  in  the  East.    London,  1846  8to.— W.  H.  Allen 

&Co. 
Midshipman  in  China,  or  recollections  of  the  Chinese.  18mo.  pp.  124. 
London  and  Philadelphia,  1843.  This  volume  is  intended  for  Sun- 
day Schools.  It  contains  some  strange  fancies,  such  as  that  the  Chi- 
nese sometimes  have  visiting  cards  13  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  that 
small  footed  women  walk  with  crutches,  mixed  with  observations 
tended  to  interest  children  in  the  spiritual  condition  (rf  the  Chi- 
nese. 
MiLBURN,  (Wm),  Oriental  commerce,  or  a  guide  to  the  trade  of  the  East 

Indies  and  Chilka,  London  1813,  Royal  8vo.,  2  vols. 
MiLNB,  (Revd.  W.),  Retrospect  of  first  ten  yeafs  of  Protestant  missions 

to  China.*  Malacca,  1820,  8vo. 
Milne,  (Rev.  William,)  Retrospect  of  the  first  Ten  Years  of  the  Pro- 
testant Mission  to  China.  8vo.  pp.  376.  Malacca,  1820.  Milne's  work 
has  now  become  very  scarce,  but  much  of  its  contents  have  been 
frequently  reprinted.  He  enters  very  minutely  into  the  history  of 
the  operations  of  himself  and  Dr  Morrison,  and  interperses  his  re- 
marks with  short  essays  upon  the  mythology,  literature,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Chinese. 
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MxLNEy  (W.  H.),  life  in  China,  London  1859. — Routledge  &  Co. 
MinatM  of  endenoe  and  report  on  the  China  trade,  London,  1830,  8vo., 

2  vols.* 
Minutes  of  evidence  on  the  East  India  Company's  affairs,  1813.   4to.  2 

vols.^  passim. 
Miscellaneous  pieces  relating  to  the  Chinese,   London  1752,   2  vols., 

12mo.,  Hare. 
Missionary  records  in  China  and  Burmah,  p. 
Modern  voyages  and  travels,  containing  diary  of  a  journey  from  Haimoi 

to  Canton,  1819-20.     London,  1822  8vo.» 
MoNFABT,  (Henry  de).  An  exact  and  curious  survey  of  all  the  Bast  Indies 

even  to  Canton  all  duly  performed  by  land  ;  wherein  are  also  des* 

cribed  the  huge  dominions  of  the  great  Magor,  London  1615,  4to. 

Keprint^d  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Somers  collection  of  tnrcts. 
MoNTGOMEBT  (J.),  Joumal  of  voyages  of  D.  Tyermann  and  G.  Bennet  in 

the  South  sea  islands,  China,  India,  <Src. ;  compiled  by  J.  Montgomery, 

London  1831,  2  v<Jl8.,  8vo 
MoBRisoN  (J.R.)  Chinese  charms  talismans,   Ac.     London  1831,   4to.'^ 
Mo&RisoN,  (Bev.  J.  Bobt.,  d.d.)    Memoirs  of,  by  his  widow,   London^ 

1839,  2  Tols. 
Morrison,  (R.)  Translation    of  a  singular  proclamation  issued  by  the 

Fooyuen  of  Canton.     4to  London,  1824. 
Morrison,  (J.  B.)    Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  consisting  of  a  collec- 
tion of  details  resx)ecting  the  foreign  Trade  with  China.     8vo.    pp. 

166.  Canton,  1834.  2d  ed.  1844.  3d  ed.  1847.     This  coniiHlation  is  a 

series  of  tables  and  directions  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  trade  at 

Canton  and  elsewhere  in  China.     The  later  editions  were  published 

after  Mr  Morrison's  death.     See  Chi.  Bep.  Vol.  lU,  page  386 
Morrison,  (B.)  Notices  concerning  China  and  the  Port  of  Canton,  the 

affair  of  the  frigate  Topaze,  and  the  fire  of  Canton.      8vo.   pp.  97. 

Malacca,  1833. 
Morrison,  /Be v.  J.  R)  A  Memoir  of  the  principal  occurrences  during 

the  Embassy  from  the  British  government  to  the  court  of  China  in 

the  year  1816.  8  vo.  pp.  96.  London,  1820. 
MosJBLEY  (W.  H.),  Protestant  missions  in  China. 
Mc7Di£,  (Bobert)  China,  its  resources  and  peculiarities,  Ac.     London  1840, 

small  8vo. 
MuDiB  (B.),  Besources  of  China,  foolscap. 
Murray,  (Lieut.  A.),  Personal  narrative  of  an  officer  engaged  in  the  late 

Chinese  expedition.     London  1843,  8vo. 
Murray  (Lieut.  A),  Doings  in  China,  gr.  8vo. 
Murray  (Hugh),  H!istoric£d  account  of  travels  and  discoveries  in  Asia** 

from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.     Edinburgh  1820,  8vo. 

3  vols. 
Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geography,  Edinburgh,  1836. — ^Theseand  many 

similar  works  on  Geography,  include  in  their  plan  a  large  amount  of 

information  relating  to  Clmut  and  its  contiguous  countries. 

ZflT 

N.  (T.),  (Thomas  Nicholas),  the  strange  and  marvellous  newes  lately  oome 
from  the  great  Kingdome  of  China,  which  adioyneth  to  the  East  In- 
dya:  translated  out  of  the  Castlyn  tongue  to  T.  N-,  London,  by 
Thomas  Gardiner  and  Thomas  Dawson,  12mo.,  1758.  [This  curious 
black  letter  tract  consisting  of  six  leaves,  is  reprinted  in  the  Gen- 
sura  Literaria.  1  'ic> 
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Navabrktb  (R.  F.  F.  Dominick  FemaDdez),  an  account  of  China,  with 
a  supplement.  In  the  first  and  sixth  yolufne  of  the  Chuxehhill  ooUee- 
tion  of  Toyages  and  trayek. 

If  EUUANN  (translation),  Sec.  1,  History  of  pirates  who  infested  the  Chi- 
na sea  from  1807  to  1810,  London  1831,  8yo.     Tsing  Hii  Fan  Ki 

JUl^^iB  ^^  l^cord  of  the  Pacification  of  the  Seas.  Published 
in  the  Canton  Register,  Vol.  XL,  No.  8  et  9eq.  The  second  of  these 
two  translations  was  made  by  John  Slade,  the  editor  of  the  Roister, 
and  is  superior  in  point  of  faithfulness  to  that  of  Neumann's.  See 
ChL  Rep.  Vol  IIL  p.  76. 

NsunLUTN,  The  Catechism  of  the  Shamans,  or  the  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions of  the  presthood  of  Budha  in  China.  Trauslated  from  the 
Chinese  original  with  notes  and  illustrations,  by  Charles  F.  Neumann, 
8yo.  pp.  152,  London,  1866.  Prof.  Neumann  was  sent  to  Canton 
in  1830  to  collect  a  librajy  of  Chinese  books.  This  translation  is  noc 
yery  accurate,  and  giyes  in  some  cases  erroneous  yiews  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Shamans  or  Lamas.     See  ChL  Rep.,  Vol.  I,  page  285. 

Nbwoomb  (Rey.  H.)  Cyclopoedia  of  Missions,  New  Yoric,  1858. 

NisuHOFF,  an  embassy  fh)m  the  Eaat  India  Company  of  the  united  pro- 
yinces  to  China,  by  M.  John  Nieuhofi^  London  1669  folio,  (yide  2nd 
yol. ,  Churchhill's  collection  of  yoyage^  and  trayels,  and  7th  and  14 
yols.  Pinkerton's  collection.) 

North  China  Daily  News,  paper  published  at  Shanghae. 

North  China  Herald,  WeekJy  paper  published  at  Shanghae. 


t  OcHTBRLONY,  (Liout.  J.)    The  Cliineae  War. 

OoiLBY  (A.tla8  Chinenais),  China  an<l  East  Tartary.  Remarkable  passages 
in  two  embassies  from  new  Batayia  to  Kou-chi  Emperor  of  China 
(translation),  London,  1761. 

OoiLBT,  Second  part  of  aboye.  Embassy  to  Viceroy,  and  Emperor  Kaug- 
si,  London,  1761. 

OoiLBY,  Emperors  of  Japan.  Remarkable  address  to,  from  East  India 
Company  ;  and  giving  a  description  of  geography  and  natural  history 
of  the  country,  <fec.,  <kc.     London,  1670. 

OLiyBR  &  Boyd  (pjt/).),  Historical  and  descriptiye  account  oi  China  (by 
six  authors),  Edinburgh,  1843,  3  vols.  12  mo. 

Olyprant,  Narrative  of  Earl  of  Elgin's  mission  to  China  and  Japan,  Lon- 
don, 1859,  2  yols.     Wm.  piackwood  and  Sons. 

Olyphant,  Oluna— a  popular  history,  London,  1857,  2  yols.  8yo. 

Opium  Crisis ;  a  letter  to  Cliarles  Elliot ;  by  an  American  Merchant, 
London,  1839. 

Oriental  Herald,  1824-29  passim.* 

Omitholo^  of  N.  Japan,  published  in  Ibis,  1861. 

OsBBOK,  (Pbtbe)  yoyage  to  China  and  East  Indies,  London,  1761-71-74^ 
8yo.  2yo]s.  Translated  from  the  German  b^  J.  R.  Forstbb,  2  VoK 
8yo.  London,  1771.  The  lively  style  m  which  this  journal  is 
written  renders  it  rather  a  favorite  book,  and  as  the  aothor  chiefly 
oonfixied  himself  to  describing  what  he  himself  saw,  his  notioes  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  condition  of  foreigners  in  Canton  a  hundred  yean 
ago.     See  Chi.  Rep.  Vols.  I,  p.  209,  and  XVI,  page  136. 
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OsBORVE  (Capt.  S.,  R.  N.),  BritiBh  Relations  in  China.     Edinbuigh,  and 

London,  1860.     W.  Blaokwood  and  Sons. 
OsBOENS  (Onpt.  S.y  &.  N.^y  A  cruize  in  Japanese  Waters  ;  Edinburgh  and 

London.     Blackhead. 
OsBO&NB  (Gapt  S.,  K.  N.X  Japanese  fragments. 


Palafox  (Juan  y  Mendosa  de),  history  of  the  conquest  of  China,  Lon- 
don 1676,  8to. 

Pamphlets  on  the  Cbina  trade,  including  Urmston's  obseYrations,  Lon- 
don 1833,  8to.* 

Pabkb  (R.),  the  bistorie  of  the  great  andmightie  Kingdome  of  China,  and 
the  situation  thereof  &o. ,  translated  out  of  the  Spanish  of  Joan  Gon* 
fales  de  Mendo^  by  R.  Parke,  London  1588,  4to. 

Parkeb,  (P.,  M.D.)  Journal  of  an  Expedition  from  Singapore  to  Japan. 
18mo.  pp.  75,  London,  1838. 

Parlby  (Peter),  tales  about  Chiua,  London  1843,  16mo. 

Pauw,  (Cornelius  de),  philosophical  dissertations  on  the  Egyptians  and 
Chinese,  translated  from  the  Fr.  of  M.  de  Pauw,  by  Capt  J.  Thomp- 
son, London  1795,  8to  2  vols. 

Pbok  (I-T.  N.),  Chinese  ceremonials. 

Pkogs,  (James,)  a  Voice  frooi  China  and  India,  relative  to  the  evils  of  the 
cultivation  and  smujjgling  of  opium.     8vo.  pp.  90,  London,  1846. 

Penal  Code  of  China.     Translation  by  Sir  G.  Stauuton,  London,  1810. 

Pbnnant,  outline  of  the  Globe ;  extra  Gangem,  China  and  Japan,  Lon- 
don 1798-1800,  4  to  vol  2.* 

People  of  China,  their  History,  Court,  Religion,  Ac. ;  with  a  sketch  of 
Protestant  Missions,  18mo.  pp.  33G,  London. — ^Republished  in  Phila- 
delphia. 1845.  This  lifetle  book  was  written  for  the  Religious  Tract 
Society's  series  of  publications  by  one  who  was  never  in  Cliina  ;  few 
books  on  the  subject  contain  so  many  errors,  and  convey  so  many 
erroneous  impressions. 

Pb&ct,  Bishop  of  Dromore :  Miscellaneous  pieces  relating  to  the  Chinese, 
London  1762,  12mo.  2  vols. 

Pbbry,  (Commodore,)  Narrative  of  the  expedition  of  an  American  squa- 
dron to  China  Seas  and  Japan,  performed  in  the  years  1852-54-54. 
2  Vols.     Royal  8vo. 

Petbbs,  (John  R.  Jr.,)  Chinese  Museum  in  Marlborough  Chapel,  8yo. 
pp.  182,  Boston,  1845.  The  first  two  of  these  works  are  intended 
to  acoompany  the  collection  of  Chinese  curiosities  carried  to  America 
by  Nathan  Dunn,  formerly  a  merchant  in  Canton  ;  the  second  is 
compiled  with  the  most  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mr  Peters*  pam- 
phlet delineates  the  contents  of  a  similar  museum,  carried  to  New 
York  in  1845.     See  Chi.  Rep.  Vols.  VIII,  581 ;  and  XII,  page  661. 

Philip,  true  and  perfect  description  of  three  strange  and  wonderful  voy- 
ages performed  by  the  ships  of  Holland  and  Zealand  towaixls  the 
kingdoms  of  Cathaia  and  China,  translated  by  Philip,  1609,  4to. 

Phipp,  (S.  John,)  practical  treatise  on  the  China  and  Eastern  trade,  8vo. 
pp.  338.  Calcutta  1836  folio.*  A  compilation  made  from  newspa- 
pers and  other  periodicals,  good  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  bat 
now  of  less  value. 

PiDDiNOTON,  Hornbook  of  storms  for  the  Indian  and  China  seas,  Calcutta 
1807,  8to. 
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Pilot  (The  China.)  8vo.  4th  Edition.     London,  J.  D.  Potter,  1864. 

Pinto,  (Ferdinand  Mendez),  voyages  and  adventures  of,  during  his  tra- 
vels for  the  space  of  21  years  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ethiopia,  China, 
Tartaria,  Cochmchina,  Calatuinham,  Siam,  Pegu,  Japan  and  a  great 
part  of  the  East  Indies,  done  into  English,  by  H  (enry)  C  (ogan,)  gent 
London  1663  folio ;  3rd  edit.  1692  folio. 

This  work  contains  the  **apologetical  defence "  of  Pinto,  oon- 
sistihg  of  confirmatory  references  to  every  Portuguese  and 
Latin  work  containing  notices  of  matters  on  which  he  wrote. 

Points  about  the  Chinese,  12mo. 

Polo  (Ma.roo)  (travels  oQ,  translated  from  -Italian,  by  W.  Marsden,  Lon- 
don 1818,- 4to.  (see  <  Marsden'). 

Polo  (Marco,)  abridged,  with  notes  by  Hugh  Murray,  Edinburgh  1844^ 
12mo.,  2  maps. 

Polo  (Marco,)  translation  of,  Marsden.  Revised  with  selection  of  his  notei 
and  an  index  edited  by  Xhos.  Wright,  F.8.A.,  London  1854,  8vo. 

The  travels  of  Marco  Polo  are'  likewise  to  be  found  in  Harris 
«       and  Pinkerton's  collections  of  voyages  and  travels,  and  in 
Bohn's  ^*  standard  library  "  series. 

PowiR,  (W.  T.),  China,  pamphlet.  8vo. 

Prakdi,  (F.)  Miemoirs  of  Father  Ripa,  during  thirteen  years'  residence  in 
the  court  of  Peking.  Selected  and  translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Fortunato  Prandi.  18vo.  pp.  158,  London,  1844. — Reprinted  in 
New  York.  This  pleasant  aiuobiography  is  condensed  from  the  Ita- 
lian work  called  Father  Ripa's  History  of  the  Chinese  College  at 
Naples.  See  Chi.  Rep.  Vol.  XVI,  page  377.  There  are  doubtless 
many  other  memoirs  of  the  Romish  missionaries  in  China,  but  we 
have  not  the  means  of  increasing  the  list. 

Punishments  of  China  (the)  illustrated  by  22  cold,  engravings  with  ex- 
planations in  English  and  French,  London  1801,  Royal  4to.  [publish- 
ed by  Miller,  and  generally  added  to  his  series  of  oostumes  which 
then  make  8  vols.,]  see  Mason, 


Rambles  of  the  Emperor  Chdng-tS  (translation),  2  vols.     Loudon,  1843. 

Ravensteix,  Russians  on  the  Amoor,  London  1861. — Trubner  &  Co. 

Remarks  on  British  Relations  and  Intercourse  with  China.  By  an  Ame- 
rican merchant.     London,  1834. 

Rbkaitdot,  (E.)  translation  of  accounts  of  India  and  China,  by  two  Ma- 
homedan  travellers,  who  went  to  those  parts  in  the9th  century.  Trans- 
lated by  Eusebius  Renaudot,  8vo.,  London,  1733.  This  was  trans- 
lated from  the  French  edition  published  in  1718 ;  there  has  been  a 
new  translation  from  the  Arabic  lately  issued  in  Paris,  better  than 
either  of  them.     See  ChL  Rep.  Voir  1,.  p.  6,  42. 

Rbknib,  Peking  and  the  Pekingese,  London  1866,  2  vols.  8vo.— John 
Murray. 

RXNNIB,  the  British  Arms  in  North  China  and  Japan,  8vo. 

Report  of  proceedings  on  a  voyage  to  China  in  the  ship  Lord  Amfurst, 
London  1833  8vo. 

Report  of  select  committee  of  trade  on  China  &o.j  London  1840  folio.* 

Reports  of  Morrison  Education  Society,  8vo.* 

Reports  of  Medical  Missionary  Society,  8vo.* 

Review  of  the  management  of  our  affairs  in  China,  and  the  Governmen 
dispatches  from  1836  to  1839.  8yo.  pp.  217.     London,  1840. 
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Rhind  (W.  S.),  China,  its  past  and  future,  12ino. 

RoBiNBoir  (E.  J.),  Romanism  in  Ohina. 

KoRS  (Danibl,)  survey  of  the  Ohina  seas,  by  Capt.   Daniel  Rom  and 

Capts.  Manghan  and  Crawford,  1806  to  1822. 
Royal  Asiatic  Sodety's  transaotions,  London  1827-1835,  4to  3  vols.*    {$ee 

Afliatia) 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  journal.*  {see  Asiatic). 


SAOHARorF.  Rise  and  FaU  of  the  Chinese  Population,  (trans).  A. 
Shortrede  <fc  Co.,  Hongkong,  1863. 

SoA&TH  (J.),  Twelre  years  in  China  by  a  British  resident,  Edinburgh,  1860. 
Constable  Sb  Co. 

SOBSKCfiZBR,  Histonr  and  general  account  of  Japan.    London,  1727. 

SoHUTOBR,  (KarL)£!zpedition  of  the  Austrian  Frigate  Novara,    2  yols. 

SooTT  (Edmund),  An  exact  disooune  of  the  East  Indians  as  well  Chynesea 
and  Janans,  London  by  W.  W.  for  Walker  Bume,  1606,  4to.  A 
copy  of  this  is  in  the  British  Museum  with  a  long  and  quaint  title  page. 

t  Scott  (J.  L.),  Imprisonment  at  Ningpo,  12mo. 

Sbmbdo  (F.  Alvarez),  History  of  the  great  and  renowned  monarchy  of 
Clidna,  London,  1655,  small  folio. ''^ 

Sbttlb,  Elkan  ah,  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  a  tragedy,  London, 
1676,  4to. 

Shanghae  Recorder,  newspaper,  1863-67. 

Shuok  (Rev.  J.  L.),     Portfolio  Chinensis,    or  Chinese    State  Papers. 

.  TransUted  by  J.    L.  Shuck,  8vo.  pp.  191,  Macao,  1840.     The  eight 

papers  contained  in  this  collection  aO  refer  directly  or  inoideniiQly 

to  thd  opium  trade.     See  Chi.  Rep.,  Vol.    IX,  page  267.     Most  of 

.  them  are  contained  in  the  pages  of  the  Repository. 

SiBKiLlus  (Caspar),  Of  the  Conversion  of  5,900  East  Indians  in  the  isle  of 
Formosa  near  China  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith  of  God  in 
Christ.     Trans,  from  Latin  by  H.  Jessie,  London,  1650,  4to. 

SioMOND,  H.D.,  (Or.  G.)  Tea;  its  effects,  medicinal  and  moral  18  mo. 
pp.  144,  London,  1839. 

SiKN£TT.(Mrs),  China,  Tartai^  and  Tibet  by  Hue  (trans.) 

SiRR,  (H.  C.^  China  and  the  Chinese.     2  vols.  London,  1849. 

SlaBB  (John),  Narrative  of  late  proceedings  and  events  in  China^  Maoao, 
1839,  8vo.*  p. p.,  250. 

StABB,  (John)  Notices  on  the  British  Trade  to  the  Port  of  Canton,  Ac. 
8vo.  pp.  104,  London,  1820. 

Smith  (Rev.  G.),  A  Narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  Consular  Cities  of  China^ 
&c  ,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  1854,  '46  ana 
'46.  By  George  Smith,  8vo.  pp.  532,  London,  1847.  Reprinted 
in  New  York.  A  pleasant,  i^ukdable  book,  conveying  a  fair  view 
of  the  lights  and  shadows  |of  Chinese  character  and  condition,  and 
leaving  the  impression  that  the  people  of  this  empire  are  worthy  of 
all    the  efforts  which  can  be  made  for  their  improvement. 

SsitTH  (Bishop  of  Victoria),  Ten  weeks  in  Japan,  London,  1861.  Longmans. 

Smith  (G.),  A  missionary  visit  to  China. 

Smith,  To  China  and  J»ack. 

Smith,  Twelve  years  in  China. 

SoNNBRAT  (M.),  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  China  between  the  yean 
1744  and  1781.  Trans,  from  the  French,  by  Francis  Magners,  Cal- 
cutta, 1788-89,  Royal  8vo.  3  vols. 

Spalding  (J.  W.),  China,  Ac,  8vo. 
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STAPLBtoN  ^A.  G.),  Hostilities  at  Caaton. 

Staunton,  (Sir  G.  T.)  Notes  of  proceedings  and  ooeurrenoes  during  ih# 
British  embassy  to  Peking  in  1816.  Havana  Freu  printed  by  H. 
Skelton,  1824,  8yo.     Privately  printed  for  the  author's  friends. 

Staunton  (sir  G.  T.),  Authentic  account  of  embassy  from  King  of  Great 
Britain  to  ObiAa,  Londen,  1797)  2  vols.  4to. 

Staunton  ^Sir  G.  T.),  Translation  of  Chinese  ambassador's  narratiTe  of 
the  Chinese  emliassy  to  the  Tourgouth  Tartars  in  the  yean  1712-13- 
14-16,  London,  1821,  8vo.*  This  expedition  stands  alone  in  the 
Chinese  annals,  as  an  embassy  sent  through  a  country  under  the  do- 
minion of  Europeans.  The  envoy  Tu-Ii-shin  is  the  narrator  of  his 
own  mission,  and  he  has  done  it  in  rather  an  entertaining  manner. 

Staunton  (Sir  G.  T.),  Ta  Tsing  Leu-le  ;  ^^^^^  op  the  Penal  Code 
of  China.  Translated  by  Sir  Geo.  T.  Staunton,  bart.,  4to.  pp^  581. 
London,  1810.  A  better  rendering  of  this  title  would  be  *' Statutes 
and  Ordinanoes  of  ^e  Great  Pure  Dynasty."  TioM  valuable  werk 
was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Benourd  de  Sainte-Croix,  and 
published  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1811.  See  Chi.  Rep.,  Vol.  II,  page 
10.  Few  sinologues  have  excelled  Sir  G^rge  Staunton  for  aoooracy 
and  scholarship,  and  when  we  remember  that  his  studies  wei«  pur- 
sued with  the  help  of  only  native  works,  bis  eminence,  ia  still  more 
remarkable. 
Staunton,  (Sir  G.  T.)  Remarks  on  the  British  relations  with  China  and 

the  proposed  plans  for  improving  them,  London,  1830,  8vo.  pp.  43. 
STAUNTq;N  ^ir  G.  T.),  Miscellaneous  notices  of  China,  London,  1^&,  8vo.*^ 
Part  IL,  1828. 

Corrected  speeches  on  the  China  trade,  London,  1822,  8vo.* 
ST&UYa  (John),  Voyage  and  travels  through  Muscovia,  Tartary,  India,  ^. 
Trans,  from  the  Dutch  by  John  Morrison,  London,  1683  or  1684,  4to. 
plates.     (Containing  notices  of  a  race  of  men  with  taila  seen  in  For- 
mosa.) 
Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Gazette  and  Law  Reporter  for  the  provin- 
cial Courts  of  China  and  Japan.     Published  at  Shanghae,    com- 
menced 1867. 
SwiNHOE  (R.),  Notes  on  the  island  of  Formosa,     pp  32.  containing  notes 

on  Ethnolo^  of  Formosa,  16  plates.    1863. 
SwiNBOB,  (R).  JNarrative  of  North-China  Campaign  of  1860,  London, 

1861  demy  8vo.,  Smith  Elder  &  Co. 
SwiNHOE,  (R.)  Mammals  of  Formosa.     Prov.  Govt.  Soc.     London,  1862. 
Birds  of  China.     P.  2-8.  L.  1863. 
Ornithology  of  Amoy.     Ibis  1860. 
Ornithology  of  Formosa.     Ibis  1863. 

Formosa  Reptiles.  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  1863L 
Birds  of  Hongkong,  Macao  and  Canton.     Ibis  1861. 
List  of  Formosa  Plants.     Private  publication. 
Birds  of  Talien  Bay,  (N.  China).     Ibis  1861. 
Ornithology  of  Foochow.     Ibis  1861  and  1862. 
Ornithology  between  Taku  and  Peking,    Ibis  1861. 
Voyage  round  Formosa  with  notes  on  Birds.     Journal  N.C.B. 
A.S.     Shanghae.  vol.  II.,  1858. 

Birds  and    Beasts  of  Formosa.     Journal  N.B.C.A.S.    Shang- 
hae, 1865. 
Various  notes  on  the  Birds  of  China,  Japtok  and  Formosa.     See 
Proceedings  of  Geographical  Society;  Annals  and  Ma- 
gazine of  Natural  History ;  and  Ibis  since  1863. 
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Tatlob  (B.),  Chiius  India  and  Japan-in  1863,  8yo. 

The  Claims  of  Japan  and  Malaysia;  Yoyages  of  the  Morrison  and  Him- 
maleh  to  those  conntries,  nnder  the  direction  of  their  owners.  2 
Vols.  12mo.  New  York,  1839.  These  unpretending  Yolmnes  eon- 
tain  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  munificent  and  benevolent  private 
undertflMngs  of  modem  times;  but  in  themselves  they  are  not  a  very 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  those  countries.  See. 
CM.  Rep.  Vol.  Vin,  page  369. 

■f  The  Last  Tear  in  China  to  the  peace  of  Nanking.  By  a  Field  Officer, 
London,  1813.     Reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  8vo.  pp.  68. 

The  (Rupture  with  China,  and  its  causes.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.     By  a  Resident  in  China,  London,  1840. 

THEI.WSLL  (A.  S.),  Opium  Trade  iniquities. 

Thibdwbll,  (Rev.  C.)  the  Opium  Trade,  <fec.     London,  1839. 

Thom,  (R.)  Lasting  Resentment  of  Miss  Wang  Keaou-lwan.  A  Chinese 
tale,  translated  by  Sloth.  Post  4to.  pp.  66.  Canton,  1839.  This 
story  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  Chinese  tales,  and  the  notes  and  pre- 
fatory remarks  of  the  translator  render  it  more  valuable  than  a  mere 
version  would  be.     See  Chi  Rep.  Vol  VIII,  page  64.  , 

Trompsok  (J.),  The  war  with  China. 

Thompson,  Considerations  respecting  trade  with  China,  London  1835,  8vo. 

Thoms  (P.p.),  The  affectionate  pair  or  the  History  of  Sung  Kin  ;  a  Chi- 
nese tale,  translated  by  P.  P.  Thoms,  London  1820. 

Thoms,  (P.  P.)  Hwa  Tsien,  or  Chinese  Courtship.  In  verse. 
Translated  by  P.  P.  Thoms.  8vo.  pp.  340,  Macao,  1824  The  story  is 
accompanied  by  the  text,  and  though  written  in  beptameters  in  the 
original  is  a  very  prosaic  composition.  An  appendix  of  forty  pages 
contains  many  notices  of  the  revenue  of  ChinaL 

Thobntoit  (T.),  History  of  China  to  1842,  vol.  1,  8vo. 

Thunbkbo,  (0.  P.)  Travels  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  in  1770-1779. 
4  Vols.  12mo.  London,  1795.  Thunberg's  Travels  were  trans- 
lated from  Swedish  into  English,  French  and  German.  They  are 
still  good  authority  on  matters  relating  to  Japan.  A  memoir  on  the 
coins  which  have  been  struck  in  Japan  was  published  by  him  in 
1779. 

Tellbt,  (H.  a.)  J*apan,  the  Amoor,  and  the  Pacific,  London,  1861,  8vo. 

TiMSKowsKi's  travels  of  the  Russian  mission  through  Mongolia  to 
China  and  residence  in  Peking,  London  1827,  8vo  ,  2  vols,  * 

Ti  Ping  Tien  Kwoh,  by  Lin-lee,  2  vols.     London,  Day  &  Sons,  1866. 

Trade,  in  China,  Minutes  of  evidence  on. 

T&idN  (G.  F.),  Letters  from  China,  8vo.  p. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  3  Vols.  4to.  from  1823  to  1834. 
London. 

Transactions  of  the  China  branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Hongkong  1847 
1859,  7  vols. 

levels  of  several  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  into  diverse  parts 
of  the  Archipelago,  China,  &c.,  Loudon  1714,  8vo.  * 

Treaties  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  China,  Japan,  Lew- 
chew,  Siam,  &c.  &c.,  by  authority,  Hongkong,  1862. 

Tronson,  Voyage  to  Japan,  Coast  of  China,  Ac,  Demy  8vo. 

TuBKEK,  (Capt. )  an  Account  of  an  En^bassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Tesboo 
Lama  in  1873.  4to.  pp.  473,  Lendon,  1806. 
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Twelve  Yeftn  in  China,  by  a  British  Resident,  Edinburgh,  18&. 
Ttleb  (Captain  R.  £.),  China  qnestions,  8vo.  p. 
Ttlbb^  Chinese  money  and  life,  8to.  p. 


Ubhston,  Sir  J.  B.  Observations  on  the  China  Trade.     8vo.  p.  p.  149 

London,  Geoige  Woodfall,  1833. 
Urkiok  (W.),  Leotnrefl  on  China,      foolscap. 
Useful  knowledge,  report  of  Society  for  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in 

China,  Canton  1837,  8yo. 


Yak  Baaam,  embassy  of  Dutch  E.  I.  Company  to  the  Emperor  of  China ; 
London  1798,  8to.  2  vols.  This  together  with  De  Guignes' work 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  origin  and  execution  of  the 
embassy  planned  by  Van  Braam  to  do  honor  to  Kienlung.  That 
,  of  De  Guignes  is  one  of  the  best  accounts  yet  written  regarding  the 
Chinese,  he  having  resided  in  China  many  years  as  consul  of  the 
French  government,  and  going  to  Peking  in  quality  of  interpreter  to 
the  embassy;  in  .these  capacities  he  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities 
for  acquiring  information.  The  annalist  of  the  embassy  furnishes  a 
diary  of  events,  from  the  time  it  left  Canton  till  its  return,  in  a  pe- 
culiar strain  of  gratulatiun  and  parade. 

Toyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1747-48,  with  an  account  of  China, 
London,  1762,  8vo. 

Voyage  of  Backhoff  into  China^  and  of  Wagener  through  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  as  also  in  China.  These  travels  fonn  part  of  Hack- 
luyt's  collection,  London,  1744. 

Warrbn,  (S.)  The  Opium  Question ;  2d  ed.     London,  1840. 

Watts,   Translation  of  Du  Halde's  General  History  of  China^  London, 

1736. 
Weston,  (Stephen),  Chinese  chronicle,  by  Abdalla  of  Beyza,   London, 

1820,  (Pamphlet). 
Weston,   (Stephen),    Chinese  poems,    inscribed    on  Porcelain^  with   a 

translation  and  notes,  London  1816,  8vo. 
Weston  ^Stephen),  the  conquest  of  the  Miaotzu,  an  Imnerial  poem,  by 

Kien-lung,  ent.    "A  choral  song  of  harmony  for  the  first  part  of 

spring,"  from  the  Chinese,  London  1810,  Royal  8vo.,  p.  68,  with  5 

plates 
White  (John),  history  of  a  voyage  in  the  China  sea,  Boston  1823,  8vo. 
Whittinoham,  (Capt.  B.)  Note  on  the  late  expedition  against  the  Rus< 

sian  Settlements  in  Western  Siberia     London,  1866. 
WiLDMAN  (R.),  the  Chinese  coalition,  8vo.  p. 
Wilkinson,  (G.)  Sketches  of  Chinese  Customs  and  Manners  in  1811-12, 

with  some  account  of  the  Ladrones.     8vo.  pp.  370,  Bath,    1814.     A 

superficial  performance,  taken  up  chiefly  with  the  writer's  comphunta 

of  his  treatment  on  board  ship. 
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WiLLiAics  (Mn  H.  Dwight.)    A  year  in  China,  New  York,  1864. 

WiLLUMs' (S.  W.)The  Middle  Kingdom;  a  survey  of  the  Geography, 
€k>yemment,  &o.  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  590,  614. 
New  York,  1648  This  work  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  arranged  by  the  divisions  and  names  acknowledged  by  its 
government. 

Williams.  (S.  W.)  CommeroiAl  Guide  to  China  and  Japan,  3rd.  Bdit, 
Hongkong,  1863.— A.  Shortrede  ^  Co. 

Williamson,  (G.  R)  Memoir  of  Bev.  David  Abeel,  n.D.  12mo.  pp.  315. 
New  York,  1848. 

WiLAOK  (J.),  medical  notes  on  China,  8vo. 

t^TiKES,  (£.  C.)  a  Peep  at  China,  in  Mr  Dunn's  Chinese  Colleofcion. 
8vo.  pp.  193,  Philadelphia,  1839.  Teo  Thousand  Things  relat^f  to 
China  and  the  Chinese,  by  W.  B.  Langdon,  curator  of  the  Collection. 
8vo.  Plates,  London,  1842. 

WiNTJBBBOTHAM,  (W.)  Au  historical,  geographical,  and  phUosophioal 
View  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  8vo.  pp.  434,  London,  1795.  A  poor 
compilation  made  by  one  who  had  little  knowledge  of  his  subject ; 
it  was  probaoly  a  bookseller's  speculation  on  the  return  of  Maoart* 
neVs  Embassy. 

WiSB  (U.),  an  analysiA  of  one  hundred  voyages  to  and  from  India,  Chi- 
na, <S»;.9  performed  by  ships  in  the  East  India  Company's  servicey 
1761  to  1838,  with  remarks  and  appendix,  by  H.  Wise,  Lsndon 
1839,  8vo. 
'  Wood,  (Lieut.  JohnX  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Jonmey  to  the  sounse  of 
the  river  Oxus.  8vo.  pp.  424.  London,  1841.  The  sonrce  of  tins 
river  lies  in  the  confines  of  China,  and  this  work  in  likely  to  be  the 
best  aeoount  of  its  position  for  a  long  time.  See  ChL  Bep.  YoL 
XI,  page  142. 

Wood,  (W.  W.)  Sketches  of  China.  12mo.  pp.  250,  Philadelphia,  1830. 
Mr  Wood  published  a  paper  in  Canton  for  nearly  two  years,  called 
the  Canton  Courier.  This  work  contains  such  notices  of  Canton  and 
its  vicinity,  the  trade,  and  the  native  and  foreign  communities,  as 
were  most  easily  gathered  up,  giving  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  life  in 
Canton  as  it  was  under  the  old  regime. 

WooLSEY  (Lieut.  Col.  J.),  narrative  of  the  war  with  China  in  1860,  by 
Lieut  Col.  G.  J.  Woolsey,  London  1861,  8vo. 


Yeates,  (T  )  Indian  Church  History,  or  an  Account  of  the  planting  of 
the  Gospel  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  India,  and  China.  8vo.  pp.  206, 
London,  1818.  This  work  is  a  brief  compilation  from  Mosheim  and 
other  less  accessible  authorities  respecting  these  subjects.  See  ChL 
Rep.  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  153,  203. 

YouNO  (W.  C),  the  English  in  China,  (foolscap). 

YvAN,  a  year  in  China,  (foolscap). 


Notes  on  works  marked  f  These  various  works  all  relate  to  the  war 
of  1840  and  following  year,  and  are  the  performance  of  officers 
and  other  coDuected  with  the  Expedition.  Lord  Jocelyn's  work 
is  noticed  Chi.  Rep.  Vol.  X,  page  510— Mr  Mackenzie  took 
Lord  Joceljrn's  place  as  military  secretary  in  reporting  the  progress 
of  the  war  in  China,  but  his  narrative  is  not  as  readable.     ^  Chi. 
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Rep.  Vol.  XI,  page  643. — ^Lieut.  bingharo's  two  volumes  go  over  the 
same  ground,  and  give  one  a  better  idea  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
than  either  of  the  proceeding.  See  Vol.  XII,  page  363.— Boot. 
McPherson's  Two  Years  contains  numerous  details  respecting  ihe 
sickness  of  the  troops,  and  a  minute  account  of  the  attack  on  Canton. 
— ^The  last  Tear  in  China  details  many  particulars  of  the  occupation 
of  Ningpo  and  subsequent  operations  to  Nanking,  derived  from 
personal  observation,  but  the  position  of  the  writer  was  not  the  most 
favorable  for  a  candid  account.— Ochterlony's  narrative  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  book  to  read  now,  since  the  novelty  has  passed  away. 
— Capt.  Loch's  work  continues  that  of  Bingham,  and  is  equally  well 
^mtten.  See  Vol.  XIII,  page  57. — The  circumstances  attending  the 
capture  and  execution  of  the  crews  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Ann  in 
Formosa,  and  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  saved,  form  the  ma- 
teriel of  Mr  Gully's  journal.  See  Vols.  XII,  pp.  113,  236,  and  VoL 
XIV,  page  296. — ^Mr  Scott  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Kite  transport, 
and  recounts  the  incidents  of  his  ci^tiviiy  at  Ningpo  in  a  pleasant 
mauner. 

In  addition  to  the  LettrtB  and  the  Annalesy  which  treat  exclusively  of 
Bomish  missions,  the  publications  of  the  various  societies  in  England 
and  America  which  have  established  Protestant  missions  among  the 
Chinese,  should  be  referred  to  for  details  respecting  them.  These 
are  The  Missionary  Magazine  and  Chronicle,  the  Church  Missionary 
Record,  the  Missionary  Register,  and  the  Missionary  Herald  (BapHd) 
of  England  ;  the  Missionary  Heiald  (Pretbyterian),  the  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions, the  Missionary  Chronicle,  the  Missionary  Magazine,  and  the 
Foreign  -Missionary,  published  in  the  United  States. 

The  writings  of  travellers  to  China  from  the  earliest  times  are  given  in 
Kerr's  CbUection  of  Voyages,  26  voU.  and  in  Churchill,  Hackluyt, 
Purchas,  and  Harris's  compilations  of  voyages  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  account  of  discoveries  in  Central  Asia  in  the  Edinburgh 
Cabinet  Library  by  Murray  is  a  well  digested  narrative,  and  supplies 
all  that  the  genend  reader  will  desire.  A  reference  to  these  collec- 
tions will  obviate  a  recapitulation  of  the  titles  and  editions  of  the 
early  voyagers. — Chi.  Rep, 
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